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ROBO ARGC LOC 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Warning! 


Remember that there is 
only one “Congoleum” and 
it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pat- 
tern. If you want “‘Con- 
goleum”’ ask for it by name 
and look for the Gold Seal. 

















Above is shown 
Pattern No. 516 


‘‘When I was young, 
we didn’t have sanitary, BAO, co ay 
easily cleaned rugs like this!” e lle 


Grandmother knows a thing or two about house. You can choose from pretty floral effects 
floor-coverings! No one can appreciate better | andelaborate Oriental motifs, as well as from tile, 


than she the saving of time and labor that a = wood-block and mosaic reproductions. 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug brings. 





The low prices of these modern labor-saving 
These easy-to-clean rugs never require sweep- Tugs appeal to women who like to make every 
ing and beating. A light mopping removesevery penny count in furnishing their homes. 


speck of dust, every stain, leaving the smooth Note These Low Prices 


surface as fresh as new—and absolutely sanitary. ce 620 ow, thes 6 


. Y% ft. 9 ft. 11.25 trated are made onl 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are made to resist : so ihe in the five large sizes. 3 ft.x3 ft. 1.40 
a a of ei 5 ne smaller rugs are vA 
wear. They are thoroughly waterproof and germ- ft.x 1034 ft. 15.75 made in designe to > {tx 44 ft. 1.95 
: ° ft.x12 ft. 18.00 harmonizewiththem. 3 ft.x6 ft. 2.50 
proof. Although they need no fastening of any 


' Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
kind, they never curl up at the edges. Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ike . . ConGoLEuUM-NAaIRN INC. z 
Variety and beauty of design are other things Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas Pattern 


: ~ . : . : 4 Yu 
for which Congoleum Rugs are famous. I here’s Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans No. 534 


Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


an appropriate pattern for every room in the In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Go ld S eal Interesting Free Booklet 


“Things Every Woman Should Know About 
Congoleum Rugs,” an interesting booklet 
by Anne Lewis Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful Congoleum patterns in their 


A RT Ru re S full colors. Write today for your free copy. a ‘ 
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McCORMACK 


BORI Victor Artist ALDA 


Victor Artist Victor Artist 


“It is one thing to 
hear a beautiful singer 
by radio, another to be 
able to hear that singer 








sing to you when you 
want to be sung to.” 











There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


: Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 






Victrola No. 107 
$200 


: Mahogany 
Catalog sent on request 4 
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OHIO 


“T am so impressed by the many good quali- 
ties of P and G The White Naphtha Soap, 
that I am moved to send this note of com- 
mendation. The use of this soap not only 
makes clothes whiter but at the same time 
lends such a clean odor and makes cleaning 
so easy, that I am sure there is no soap quite 
so good for the general household. P and G 
means ‘perfectly great’ to me.” 


Mrs. W. J. 8., 
Dayton, Ohio 
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OHIO and ARIZONA 


2,000 miles apart, but netghbors tn thetr choice of this 


‘F you should travel from Cleveland, 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas to Tucson, you would scarcely ex- 
pect to find the women in Arizona enthu- 
siastically using exactly the same laundry 
soap as those in Ohio used. 


say, across 


Missouri, 


Nevertheless, as you looked out upon 
the lines of glistening white clothes, you 
could be sure that the majority of them 
had been washed with P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap, because P and G is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in Ohio and 
Arizona, just as it is in most of the other 
states covered by your trip, and in the 
country at large. 


What a recommendation for a soap! 
And how much it really means to you! 


For it is clear that such wide favor must 
be based upon good reasons. 


And it is. Here are the outstanding 
ones, as given to us by women themselves 
—women who have used all kinds of soaps 


and have decided for P and G. 


P and G is white, and women who are careful 
and discriminating seem instinctively to prefer 
a white soap. 

P and G keeps c/othes white and colors fresh, 
because it washes clean. 

P and G washes clean with less labor because it 
gives a fine, rich suds—in any kind of water, 
and in water of any temperature. 

P and G requires much less hard rubbing, much 
less frequent boiling. Yet it is safe—it acts 
on dirt, not on fabrics or colors. 

Finally, P and G rinses out thoroughly, thus 
preventing all grayness and soap odors. 

Just try P and G for a few weeks and 

watch your clothes regain their fresh, new 

look. See how much time and labor it 
saves. Use it for all your household 
cleaning, too. 

There is no mystery about the national 
supremacy of P and G—it is simply a better 


soap. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 








ARIZONA 


“When I first began to keep house, 
laundering and dishwashing were 
two of my biggest worries. Finally 
someone suggested that I try PandG 
Naphtha Soap. I did and found it 
entirely satisfactory as my using it 
for the past three years will testify. 
It cleans the clothing with less rub- 
bing and does not injure delicate 
fabrics; it makes a suds in the hard- 
est of water without the additional 
use of washing powders; and it does 
not hurt the hands.” 


Mrs. L. D. S., 
Globe, Arizona 


white /aundry soap 
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‘“‘OH, IT’S ALL VERY WELL TO SIT THERE—YOU DON’T CARE—IT’S NOTHING TO YOU—YOU CAN GO ON WITH YOUR WORK ——”’ 


JN THAT part of Bos- e one paid to have one’s teeth 
ton which was many reviewed, surveyed, entered by 
years ago reclaimed E / ] UOUS US aH name in a book with a red mo- 
from the sea to be- 


come the nucleus of a 
strial culture, fronting 
upon an open space which is 
called a square because it is a B FREEMAN TILDEN 
triangle, stood a proper four-story building, given over to »y 
=o. —< the ground Hasek The offices, eee: were 
described as offices—which would convey the impression 
that the vulgarities of common trade went on within them; IMustrated by Thomas Fogarty 
they were known as chambers. 
The occupants of Brattle Chambers were, for the most 
Part, professional men and women; doctors, dentists and more cheaply, himself, and utterly disregarding the fact that 
branch managers of extraordinary cults. The rent was high; _ it is alwaysa pleasure to the deceased to recall that he died at 
SO Were necessarily the fees. Many a doctor, out inthe coun- home. The dentists in Brattle Chambers never extracted 
try, recommended his patient to Brattle Chambers, never teeth. That muscular exercise was reserved for the lowly prac- 
once realizing that he could kill him just as effectively, and _ titioners whose offices were in offices. In Brattle Chambers 


rocco binding, and otherwise 
manipulated in a distinguished 
manner. 
On the third floor of Brattle 
Chambers, at the right as you 
reached the top of the stairs, was a glazed door on which were 


the words: HorAcE BuckBarrow, M.D. 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
10—12 2—4 
The door of the next suite announced: 
MARGARET BucKBARROW, M.D., Pu.D. 
10—12 2—4 


The two practitioners were not related, except by mar- 
riage. That is, as professional man and woman they had no 
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‘“‘IF WE LEAVE HIM HERE NOBODY’LL KNOW, WEAVY,’’ WHISPERED JAMES. ‘‘WE’D BETTER RUN”’ 


connection. It may have been that those ladies who suffered 
from something more than an affection of the head and neck 
received a pointed but ethical intimation from Doctor 
Horace that there was an excellent woman doctor next door. 
Possibly Doctor Margaret reciprocated the courtesy when 
the ears or eyes of her patients needed specialist attention. 
But there was no splitting of fees, and their monthly state- 
ments were sent out separately, just as their rent bills were 
due separately. During office hours Doctor Horace was never 
seen to enter the rooms of Doctor Margaret. Sometimes, in 
an emergency, they called each other on the telephone. 

But when the day’s work was done the two doctors usu- 
ally went home from the South Station to Auburndale 
together. From the station at Auburndale they walked to- 
gether to a certain house some six minutes distant, and 
together they entered this house. Once inside, they were 
wife and husband. 

Two servants did the cooking and housework in the Buck- 
barrow house. Back from the office, Doctor Horace, in fine 
weather, usually slipped a worn suit of work clothing over 
his portly form, and a gleam of real pleasure came into his 
blue eyes as he trotted out to plant some new shrubs, or to 
prune the fruit trees, or to spray his currants with hellebore. 
With a spade in hand and a new Japanese barberry bush to 
be planted, Doctor Horace could forget eyes, ears, noses, 
throats and Brattle Chambers. 


OCTOR MARGARET had no taste for gardening. She 
was secretary of the school committee, chairman of the 
Women’s Rights Association, and was planning to upheave 
the foundations of government by contesting a place on the 
Weston board of selectmen the following spring. Her eve- 
nings were usually spent in lecturing, in receiving delegates, 
political and feminist, or in planning new and shrewd attacks 
on the conservative policies which were supposed to be oppos- 
ing the female suffrage. Doctor Horace spent his evenings 
reading about the eye, ear, nose and throat, subjects which 
did not enthrall him; or in reading Montaigne, Sam Pepys, 
Herodotus and Boswell, in which he found infinite delight. 
Dr. Margaret Buckbarrow was in great demand as a lec- 
turer for what she called the Cause. The Cause, at that 
period, was suffering not so much from real opposition as 
from the unwillingness of the great public to add another to 
the number of subjects on which it was forced to think. The 
majority of men, in 1893, did not care whether women voted 
or not. But they did resent innovation. 
Still in 1893 there was a little group of forward-looking 
women who were busily stirring the pot, and among these 


Dr. Margaret Buckbarrow was a recognized leader. She 
spoke well. More than that, she was an impressive figure on 
the platform. Her black eyes, sparkling through her gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses; her sensitive, finely wrought gentle- 
woman’s face, her thirty-five-year-old vigor and eagerness 
readily brought from the lips of her hearers the ungrudging 
admission, ‘‘She is a wonderful woman!”’ 

Doctor Horace thought so too. He even was persuaded, 
on one occasion, to challenge his diffidence and take the plat- 
form with his wife, for the Cause. But only 
once. The good Doctor Horace forgot about 
the Cause, totally ignored the careful set speech 
he had brought with him in manuscript, and 
launched into an impassioned plea for more and 
better motherhood. 

The audience, which was there to hear about 
anything in the world except motherhood, 
looked at one another in amazement, began to 
titter and scrape their feet, and the chairman 
was forced to remind Doctor Horace that his 
time was up. 

‘“My dear, how in the world could you do 
such a stupid thing?”’ asked Doctor Margaret 
when they closed the door between themselves 
and an outraged world. “I could have sunk 
right through the platform.” 

““T—my thoughts ran away with me,’ replied Doctor 
Horace apologetically. ‘‘I’m sorry, my love. But you'll 
admit that mothers are necessary.”’ 

“Tt isn’t necessary to drag them into a suffrage meeting, 
Horace. Sometimes I wonder if you are really and sincerely 
for the Cause.” 

Doctor Horace considered the matter. Then he said in 
his honest fashion: ‘“‘My love, sometimes I wonder if I 
really am. But we won’t quarrel over that, will we?”’ 

““Of course not, my dear.” 

But, after that, Doctor Horace was not asked to do any- 
thing further for the Cause than to remain at home and read 
Montaigne. Still, the two doctors did not quarrel. Indeed, 
Doctor Margaret often told her friends that she thought her 
husband was one of the best men that ever walked the earth. 
Doctor Horace freely informed all and sundry that his wife 
was the most wonderful woman God ever made. 

But one night there was something different to talk about 
in the Buckbarrow house. Seated in front of the cheerful log 
fire, with his slippered feet on a hassock, and a fine octavo 
volume of Herodotus, in large print, on his knees, Doctor 
Horace heard his wife telephoning in the hallway. 





‘‘No, I’m sorry I shan’t be able to come to 
the meeting tonight,’’ she was saying. ‘I’ve 
something very important at home.” 

Doctor Horace looked up in surprise at these 
words. He marveled that there could be any- 
thing more important than a meeting for the 
Cause. He was not aware of anything particu- 
larly urgent that needed discussion in the home 
circle. 

“You’re not going out, my love?” asked 
Doctor Horace as Doctor Margaret entered 
and pushed a chair over closer to the fire. He 
gazed curiously over his reading spectacles, and 
was further amazed at the redness of his wife’s 
cheeks, the luminous gleam in her eyes and 
her appearance of hardly suppressed emotion. 
Everything in her aspect denoted to Doctor 
Horace an accelerated pulse. He reached over 
almost mechanically and took her wrist be- 
tween thumb and finger. 

“Galloping!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Do you feel 
quite well, my love? There’s a good deal of 
grippe around. I hope ——”’ 

“Oh, I feel quite well. It’s something else. 
It’s nerves. I’ve something to tell you. It—it 
is preposterous!’’ She gazed at her husband 
with a look half-frightened, half-defiant. Then 
she said slowly: ‘I believe. In fact, 
I know it.” 

Doctor Horace took off his spectacles deliber- 
ately and dangled them at the end of a finger. 
‘““No-o-o? You don’t mean it, Peggy? My 
goodness gracious, is that so?”’ 

“Don’t sit there, Horace, and look at me like 
a frog on a rock and speak as though it didn’t 
matter much !”’ she cried at him almost hysteri- 


cally. “What are we going to do about it? 
It—it’s dreadful. It can’t be! It simply shall 
not ——’”’ She paused and stared at her hus- 


band helplessly. Then, suddenly, the expres- 
sion in her eyes shifted to one of subtle, hopeful 
innuendo. ‘“ My dear, you understand ——” 
Doctor Horace frowned slightly and shook 
his head. ‘‘ No!” he said, with finality. He re- 
peated, stressing the monosyllable, ‘‘ No.” 


HE woman’s lips quivered. ‘‘ What—what 
do you mean by saying no like that? | 
didn’t ask ——”’ 

“T said no to what you were thinking of, 
Peggy. You mustn’t even dream of such a 
thing. You and I know all about the dangers 
my dear. Why, rather than take a chance of 
of losing you—and you know what the chances 
are he 

She jumped up, trembling with indignation. 
“T can’t! I won’t! Nobody has any right to 
demand it!’’ she cried, pacing up and down 
behind his chair, clasping and unclasping her 
hands with futility. ‘‘Oh, it’s all very well to 
sit there—you don’t care—it’s nothing to you— 
you can go on with your work ——” 

Doctor Horace rose soberly and shuffled along in his heel- 
less slippers to where she was weaving up and down like a 
caged leopard. He caught her by the wrists and then pressed 
her close to him, kissing her with a heartiness which harked 
back to older days. ‘‘ Now, don’t be unreasonable, my love,” 
he said soothingly. ‘I know just how you feel about it; it’s 
very upsetting of course. But after all, dear, I’d be a hypo- 
crite if I told you I was altogether sorry. In fact, Peggy, 
though we didn’t plan, you know, yet—is it so bad, after 

all? It’ll break in on your work and 

your lectures, but your office can be 

provided for, and the other things can 

wait. I haven’t said much about it to 

you, but I’ve wondered if we hadn't 

better, while we’re still not too old, 

have something we can leave behind 
us to show that we’ve lived. You know 
I’m really an old-fashioned person at 
heart, Peggy; I never have thought much 
of childless marriages. Can’t we just 
make up our minds—you'll never be 
sorry for it, my darling ——’”’ 

She flung herself away from him, chok- 
ing with disappointment. ‘‘ You're an 
old-fashioned male animal, Horace luck- 
barrow! Don’t say another word to me! 
I won’t have it! I’ll die first! I’ve seen enough of such— 
such ———’”’ With a sob, she swept from the room. 

““My love!” called Doctor Horace after her. 

He heard a door slam upstairs. So Dr. Horace Buckbarrow 
sat down and took up Herodotus. It was his guiding principle 
in life that nature would take a reasonable course if let alone. 
‘Peggy will come around to it,” he assured himself. ‘‘She 
is naturally shaky and irritable just now.” 3 

It proved so. With perhaps a minimum of grace and will- 
ingness, Doctor Margaret came around to it in the end. 

The boy was named James, after Doctor Horace’s father. 

As a baby James’ conception of his mother was that of a 
pleasant but rather vague lady just about to leave the 
house on an important mission. 


II 


R. HORACE BUCKBARROW was not altogether 1 
favor of sending James to Smardon. Doctor Margaret 
made up the Buckbarrow mind. Smardon was an excellent 
school. 
It was that year, late in May, that James Buckbarrow, 
Harry Weaver and a much larger and older boy, backwat 
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in class but forward in muscle, were lying in the lush grass 
at the edge of the scrub field. The school work was practi- 
cally done for the year. A brilliant sun overhead and the 
alluring activity of the bees and birds and crickets made even 
baseball seem too ambitious to the youths. Brick Remmack, 
the older boy, reclined with his back against an oak tree. 
The two other boys squatted in front of him. Brick, besides 
being muscular, was something of an oracle. 

‘“\Ty old man’s got so much money he can’t count it,”’ said 
Brick exultingly. ‘‘He cleaned up in Wall You 
ought to hear him tell about it, specially when there’s a 
crowd at home and the governor’s about half shot.” 

“Does he drink?’’ asked James anxiously. 

“Hooh!’’ replied Brick. Then he added, ‘That’s the 
reason my mother left him. Dad’s a sport, all right. But 
he’s liberal. Your father rich, Bucky?” 

“T cuess so,” answered James. He really hadn’t consid- 
ered the matter. But he recalled that they had never missed 
4 meal at home. ‘‘ My father’s one of the best-known doc- 
tors in Boston,” he went on, feeling that the family repu- 
tation must be maintained. ‘‘My mother’s a doctor too. 
And she speaks in public—to thousands of people.” 

“That’s a lie, Bucky. There aren’t any women 
doctors,” said Brick chidingly. ‘‘Hooh! Lucky there 
aren't. It would be funny to have a woman doctor.” 

“But she is,” persisted James. ‘She has an office 
in Boston, right next to my father’s. Isn’t that right, 
Weavy?”’ , 

“That’sright,” replied Weavy. ‘Huh! Brick didn’t 
know there were women doctors!” 


“% 7OU'RE lying too,” said Brick. ‘I know better. 

Anyway, Weavy, I know all about your mother. 
I’ve heard my father talk about her. She’s been 
married four times.” 

“That’s not so; she’s only been married three,” 
said Weavy, who was a pale, undersized boy with 
thin black hair and deep wells of eyes which grew 
filmy when he became excited. Weavy was sensitive. 

“You're crying, booby,” sneered Brick. 

“I’m not crying. But my mother’s just as good as 
yours any day in the week.” 

“Is she? Well, I guess she isn’t.’’ Brick stretched 
himself luxuriously, and his red hair seemed to bristle 
with pugnacity. ‘“‘Hooh! Well, if you want to 
know’’—he turned to James—‘“‘I’ll tell you, Bucky, 
that my father wouldn’t let me ’sociate with you if 
he knew you were so thick with Weavy—and I'll tell 
you that too.””. And having delivered himself of this 
announcement, indicating the Puritanic virtue of 
his wealthy parent, young Remmack rose and took 

's cap from his head and threw it up into the 


mb for it, baby!’ he snickered as he am- 


” 


Weaver, who hadn’t been prepared to give 
for his mother, because he couldn’t exactly 
fathom the reason why he should, was maddened by 
this assault upon his property. With a cry he flung 
himself upon the bigger boy and by the force of his 
impact knocked him down. He landed on top and 
began to pummel Remmack in the face. But he 
was a weakling, and his hands were small and deli- 
cate. With little effort Brick turned over, put a knee 
in the pit of Weaver's stomach, and commenced to 
batter his pale face. 

James Buckbarrow stood for a moment, powerless. 
He was not a fighter, partly because his tempera- 
ment was naturally pacific, and partly because he 
knew that he was not expert with his fists. But the 
pale face of his smaller chum, wincing under the 
blows of the bully, called to him imperiously. 

_ James obeyed the first thought that prompted him. 
There was a stone at his feet. It seemed to be 
placed there providentially. Without a word, he 
picked it up and flung it at the uppermost boy. Also 
without a word, without even a groan, Brick Rem- 
mack toppled over and lay inert. The whole thing 
was so sudden, and seemingly so directed and exe- 
cuted by a power outside himself, that James stared 
in astonishment. He ran over and pulled Brick off. 


battle 


W5 \VY, sobbing, rose and looked down at the 
VV fallen warrior. A little trickle of blood was run- 
ning down over Brick’s cheek. Instantly his sobbing 
ceased. ‘“You—you've k-killed him, Bucky,” he said 
1oarsely 


James’ heart fluttered and seemed to stop. Some- 
thing had told him when he saw Brick topple that 
this was so. Weavy’s unsteady accusation was thé 
final proof. ‘Listen to his—his heart —with your ear, 
Weavy,” he whispered to his chum. ‘That’s the way 
they do—in cases. Hear anything?” 
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Weavy bent over and listened. ‘‘ N-no,” he replied with a 
gulp. ‘ N-nothing.” 

James, with a thumping heart, put his head down upon 
Brick Remmack’s chest and listened. He heard nothing; 
and he felt his hair grow tight at the roots. “I didn’t mean 
to do it; you know that, Weavy,” blubbered James. “I did 
it to help you, Weavy. Wh-what’ll we do?” 

“It’s murder, Bucky,’”’ choked the smaller boy. 

James looked up toward the school. Several hundred 
yards away he could see a crowd of boys playing baseball, 
unconscious of the tragedy so near them. The red brick east 
wing of the school flung itself out from a screen of trees. The 
flag was fluttering feebly at the top of the big staff. “If we 
leave him here nobody’ll know, Weavy,” whispered James. 
“We'd better run.” 

“But they’ll know,’’ whispered Weavy. 

A crow suddenly cawed behind the boys, and they shook 
with fear. ‘I’m going to clear out, Weavy,” said James sud- 
denly. ‘‘They’ll never find me. You can go back to school, 
and if they say anything you can say I did it accidentally.” 

“No, I’m going with you, Bucky.” 


Together they started on a trot through the cleanly kept 
woodland of the school property. As soon as they were well 
into the woods they broke into a run, and ran until they fell 
from exhaustion. They did not know, naturally, that while 
they were running Brick Remmack suddenly sat up, rubbed 
his eyes, felt gingerly of a knotty spot back of his left ear, 
uttered a cry of anger and looked around for his assailants. 


ITH the terrible word ‘‘ murder” repeating itself, din- 
ning itself in their ears, James and Weavy struck the 
highroad to Worcester, followed it for a time silently, then 
turned off on a less traveled road, and walked until the sun 
began to sink behind the range of hills. Then James said, 
‘We'll have to find a place to sleep, Weavy. Look for a hay- 
stack or something. Maybe we can creep into a barn.” 
“I’m terribly hungry, Bucky,’’ said Weavy dismally. 
“Can’t help it. We can’t get anything to eat tonight. 
It—it’s awful, Weavy. If anything—happens, you know 
right well I didn’t mean to—to hit him so hard.” 


(Continued on Page 225) 


“I'LL NEVER CHANGE MY MIND, IF YOU DON’T, RACHEL,’’ HE PROMISED. ‘‘NO, NO. EVEN IF YOU DO” 
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““OH, MADGE!”’ 
EXCLAIMED 
PEGGY, HER 
EYES UPON 
THE PEARLS. 

‘““ARE THEY —?’’ 























3a] N THE door of the office 
4k] was the name, “ Junius 
SI W. Stafford Com- 
pany’’—a dignified 
|| mouthful, if you say it 
4] correctly — and under- 
i] neath that, as though for dessert, was the one 
Pate Re e| word ‘Rice.’ But if you pushed the door 
open with any vague idea of smelling rice pudding or seeing 
one of those showers which are generally associated with 
brides, you immediately perceived that you were in the 
wrong shop. 

Efficiency —that was the keynote of the Junius W. Staf- 
ford Company. You could see it wherever you iooked, 
whether at the self-winding clock, or the patented filing 
system, or the tall safe which just filled the alcove between 
the washstand and the wall, or the modern desks, short- 
skirted and showing their legs like so many flappers. But 
more clearly than anywhere else, perhaps, you could see it 
in the office personnel. 

At the right, as you went in, sat Miss Ming at her desk. 
No flapper she, no bobbed-haired beauty to distract the atten- 
tion of mankind from its daily tasks—or at least from those 
daily tasks which it is paid to do. Miss Ming was gray- 
haired and gray-cheeked, wore flat-heeled shoes, and petti- 
coats; and sometimes, as her fingers sped over the keys of 
her typewriter, she had that puzzled look which comes now 
and then to business women who are old enough to recall the 
chorus of Ta-ra-ra, Boom-de-ay, a puzzled look which is 
generally suppressed as quickly as it comes, being nearly 
always drowned in work as a toper used to drown his woes in 
the bowl which had brought them on. 






I. 





6 te THE left, as you went in, sat Joseph, the office boy, a 
morose youth bound by so many chains of efficiency that 
it might be doubted if he could ever break loose and kick up 
his heels again. 

Buzzer on the wall in front of him, calendar below it, 
stamp moistener on his desk, letter scales, paper fastener, 
petty-cash book, mailing book, postal guide, pin tray, stamp 
box: is it any wonder that Joseph looked pale and mature 
for a young one, as though he had never played mumble-peg 
or stood on his head in all his fourteen years? 


First Ghoose the Girl 


By GEORGE WESTON 
I/ustrated by “Joseph Stmont 


To return for a moment to Miss Ming, she might nave 
reminded you of one of those ancient vases which are some- 
times found in curiosity shops—one of those vases which 
make you think, ‘‘ Here’s one that could never be matched.” 
But over in the left-hand corner of the office, at a flat-topped 
desk, sat an elderly male clerk who might almost have been 
the result of a world-wide search to match Miss Ming. This 
was Mr. Hapshorn, high-browed, stoop-shouldered and 
gaunt, the harassed possessor of one of those knife-blade 
noses which have to be watched in cold weather, and espe- 
cially when the spring thaw sets in. 

At the moment when our story opens, Mr. Hapshorn was 
making up the weekly sales sheet, working with a serious 
briskness which left nothing to be desired; Miss Ming’s 
fingers were galloping over the keys of her typewriter as 
though they had run away from her; and Joseph was stamp- 
ing envelopes with the precision of an automatic machine, 
when all at once the buzzer rang over his desk. 

“‘One-two-threeeeee! One-two-threeeeee !”’ 

Neither Miss Ming nor Joseph paid the least attention, 
but continued inexorably with their tasks. Mr. Hapshorn, 
however, promptly arose to his feet and went to a glass- 
paneled door near the safe, a glass-paneled door bearing the 
name, ‘‘Mr. Junius W. Stafford.”” Here he rapped and, if 
you had been watching him, you might have seen then how 
stoop-shouldered he really was. 

“‘Come!”’ said a voice from the private office. 

For just a perceptible moment Mr. Hapshorn sighed to 
himself. Then, touching his nose with his handkerchief, he 
opened the door and disappeared inside. 


Callers at the office, who had been in 
correspondence with Mr. Junius W. 
Stafford and were meeting him for the 
first time, nearly always expected to 
find an older man. His letters, for in- 
stance, reflected that conservative trend 
of phrase and thought which usually comes only with years, 
and his office force prepared visitors for a head of the firm 
who could at least remember Chester A. Arthur and the 
Centennial Fair at Philadelphia. But wasn’t it Alexander 
who had conquered the world at thirty-three? And Napo- 
leon who was only twenty-seven at Arcola? Besides, whatever 
Junius might have lacked in age, he more than made up in 
natural dignity, looking at times as though he had reached 
his thirty-fifth year without one burst of laughter, without 


one fling of youth, which is of course to be marked to the 
credit of any earnest young man, especially one who has 
hitched his wagon to the comet of business efficiency, and 


feels like a man of destiny whom Fortune has marked for 
her own. 


UNIUS sat at his desk, a flat expanse covered with a sheet 

of plate glass which was in extent almost as large as some 
commuters’ gardens. He had that pale and rather serious 
plumpness which sometimes accompanies early success 11 
life, and wore a black suit and a white edging in the vee 0 
his waistcoat, which will always give you some slight idea. 
One suspected him of always being ready to make a few 
remarks in public—a few remarks which would always be 
earnestly delivered, and irreproachable alike in sentiment 
and style. One suspected him of carrying his small change 1" 
a purse, and not believing in dreams, and looking dignifie 
whenever any poor fool started to tell him a funny story. He 
was, in short, a young man who was threatening to make 
his mark in the world, and had already outdistanced most 
of his fellow collegians who had been wont to call him Priggy 
Stafford and had even once squirted a whole bottle of pet 
fumery on him when they had caught him dressed for the 
Junior Prom.. ‘Come in, Alfred,” said Junius, looking uP 
from his desk as the clerk stepped inside. ‘I thought you 
might like to see these.”’ : 

And indeed they were worth seeing. On his desk Junius 
had arranged ten neat piles, each pile with an elastic ban 
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around it and containing five one-thousand-dollar bonds in 


those securities which are nearly always described as gilt- 
edged; beautiful little flower plots of green and orange, like 
5 - 


4 commuter’s garden which has miraculously grown golden 
blooms, golden blooms from which golden seeds may be 
pluck d twice a year, golden seeds which may presently be 
planted themselves to bear golden blooms of their own. 

“Oh, Mr. Stafford!’’ murmured the clerk, rubbing his 
hands together. 

“Eifty thousand dollars, Alfred,” said Junius with rather 
more than a touch of condescension in his voice. 

Acain Mr. Hapshorn basked in the golden glow, and if 
you had been watching Junius you might have noticed that, 
for all his efficiency, his upper lip had that telltale shortness 
which physiognomists claim is an indication of a hunger for 
praise, the short upper lip of one who would even be a hero 
to his own valet and a cloud-dwelling superman to his 
respectful clerks. : : 

“And all from rice,’”’ said Junius, speaking as though from 
Olympus. 

“Wonderful!” 

“Not at all,’ said Junius with a wave of his hand that 
had something lordly about it. ‘‘Logical; nothing else. 
When I decided to go into business, I saw that nothing could 
be so certain as to trade in a staple commodity, and that of 
all known staple com- 
modities, foodstuffs are 
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were interrupted by a rap on the glass-paneled door. ‘‘ Just 
a moment!” Junius called out. Alfred handed him the last 
package of bonds, and the lid of the box closed over them. 
““Now!” he called again. ‘‘Come!”’ 

It was Joseph, the office boy, who put his head inside the 
door. ‘‘ Your brother’s here, Mr. Stafford,’’ he said. 

Unconsciously Junius frowned and made sure that the lid 
of the box was securely fastened down. 

‘All right, Joseph. All right, Alfred,”’ he said then. 

The boy and the clerk went out together, like the drum- 
mer and fifer in The Spirit of ’76, and a tall young man 
breezed in, as brisk as a blue jay in wild-cherry time—and 
as welcome as rain to ahen. ‘Well, Old Sock,’’ began Jack, 
with absolutely no sense of the fitness of things, as you can 
see at once, ‘‘how’s tricks?” 

“‘Good morning, John,” said Junius. 

“‘How’s the young captain of industry this morning? 
Still going strong?” 

Junius frowned. ‘‘I didn’t know you were in town.” 

“‘T wasn’t,’”’ said Jack; ‘“‘but last night I felt lonely and 
thought I’d hop in. Baseball season opens this afternoon at 
the Polo Grounds, and I haven’t seen a good show for so 
long He 

It would have done you good if you could have noticed 
the differences and yet the resemblances between the two 








brothers as they sat there, one on each side of the desk. They 
had the same colored eyes and the same shaped ears, but 
there they parted company. Junius’s lips were precise and 
thin; Jack’s weren’t. Jack had a deep dimple in his chin; 
Junius hadn’t. Junius had a vertical line of concentration 
between his eyebrows; Jack had nothing like that. Jack was 
tall and thin; Junius was short and stouter. Junius was 
pale; Jack wasn’t. Jack had smiling eyes; Junius didn’t. 
In fact as Junius looked at his younger brother, his eyes 
almost grew somber with disapproval, and when he spoke 
there was a severity in his tone which Joseph, the office boy, 
knew full well. 

“‘Tt’s time you settled down, John; 
said Junius. 

“Sure,’”’ said Jack cheerfully. ‘‘Some day I'll get a real 
good job, and then I'll be all right.” 

““You’ve had too many jobs already.” 

Jack looked down his nose, as though engaged in mental 
arithmetic. ‘Oh, I don’t know,” he said. ‘Only about six.”’ 

“‘Too many jobs,’’ continued Junius more severely than 
before, ‘‘and too many girls.”’ 

Again Jack looked down his nose, as though engaged upon 
mental arithmetic, but this time he didn’t specify the num- 
ber. ‘It’s the girls who are doing it, really,’’ insisted Junius. 
“They'll do it every time, if you let them.” 

“That’sall right too,” 
said Jack, ‘‘but it isn’t 


do you know it?”’ 





used the most. Now 
broadly speaking, there 
are two kinds of food- 
stuffs, perishable and | 
imperishable. Clearly 
the imperishable kind | 
has advantages over the 
other. Thus, step by 
step, what did I finally 
arrive at?” 





“DICE, Mr. Stafford,’ | 

said Alfred, beam- | 

ing like a favorite pupil | 

who knows his answer | 
is right. 

“Rice, yes. So, natu- 





rally I started as a | 
broker in rice. And to- | 
day ’’ Again he 
swept his hand _ negli- 
gently over the garden. 

“All the same,” said 
Alfred, respectfully in- 
sistent, “I think it’s 
wonderful.” 

‘No, simply logical,’ 


said Junius; ‘‘as logical, 
for instance, as the man- 
ner in which I selected 
youasmy clerk. At that 
time, questionnaires 
were practically un- 
known, but I had _ pre- 
pared twenty questions, 
and the result you 
know—a result which, 
on my part, I have never 
regrett« ra 

“That's very kind of 
you to say so, Mr. Staf- 
ford.” 

“Not at all,’’ said 
Junius. “‘ And now if you 
will call Miss Ming in, 
please —er —so that I 
may give her a memo- 
randum of these num- 
bers ——” 

The sight of the bonds 
brought a shade of color 
to Miss Ming’s gray 
cheeks; and, watching 
her, Junius gave her a 
paternal smile and could 
almost feel himself grow- 
Ing to godlike propor- 
tions. 

“Fifty thousand dol- 
lars like that is an awful | 
lot of money, Mr. Staf- | 
ford,” she said at last 
when she had copied the | 
numbers. ‘“It—it’s al- 
most hard to grasp it— | 
to tell what it means,”’ 
She rather hastily 
amended. . 





“ATOT at all, Miss 

+N Ming,” he said, 
still smiling at her and 
Speaking ina gentle tone 
of superiority, “it means 
that we're going after 
more bonds now; 
doesn’t it?” 

He called Alfred in 





everyone who can be a 





Saint Anthony like you. 








Now let’s have the key 
of your apartment, and 
I'll see you again to- 
night.’ 


HIS time it was the 
telephone bell which 
caused the interruption. 


“eno... . @aia 
Junius, “Yes . : . 
Doctor Collingwood’s 
office? Yes. . The 
doctor will see me at 
three o’clock? Very 


well; I’ll be there.’’ 

The clock on the desk 
pointed at half past two, 
and Junius arose to put 
on his hat. 

“Not sick, I hope,’ 
asked his brother. 

Junius looked at him 
with a tolerant smile, 
and picked up the tin 
box. 

‘“‘No, John,” he said. 
“Not sick, thank you. 
I may tell you about it 
later; but for the pres- 
ent it would be some- 
what premature.”’ 

And yet, if Jack had 
seen his brother five 
minutes later, he might 
have wondered if Junius 
were really well. The 
latter first returned the 
box to the safe-deposit 
vault downstairs; and 
then, hurrying to the 
subway station, he 
walked past the flower 
stand a time or two, and 
then suddenly bought a 
white carnation and 
placed it in his button- 
hole. 

The train rolled in a 
minute later, its brakes 
whistling as it came to 
a stop. 

‘*Sounds—sounds like 
a robin,’’ thought 
Junius; call it logic or 
what you will. 

He bought a paper be- 
fore he got on the train, 
one of those midday edi- 
tions in which anything 
and everything goes for 
news. 

“‘First Day of Spring,” 
read one of the headings. 

Junius glanced at it 
twice and then frowned 
at himself. 

““A coincidence, of 
course,’’ he mused, look- 
ing thoughtfully down 
at his white carnation. 
‘A thing like that, lam 
very sure, could have no 
effect on me. . . .” 
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again, and they were 
gathering the bonds to- 





WOOD'S office 











overlooked Central 





gether and replacing 
them in their safe- 
deposit box when they 


““THERE’S A GIRL OVER THERE,’’ JUNIUS MURMURED TO ELEANOR. 


PILLAR. YES—THAT ONE. DO YOU KNOW HER?” 


Park, but when the 


**STANDING BY THE 


(Continued on Page 175) 




























The Gospel or Not 


By CLARENCE EDWARD MacarTNEeEy, D.D. 





VERY mother’s son of 
| usis trying to meet the 
passion of the worst 
world we have ever 
known. Youth is different; pleasures are 
different; literature is too nasty to be 
believed; movies are coarse and common 
and wicked; automobiles are giving 
everybody wings to fly away from God 

Siioom ateeee | and duty. We are desperately busy; we 
like the fight. The world needs us; and sin is mighty busy. 
This difference in the Church is not serious as compared 
with the seriousness of sin and evil crowding us to the wall. 
Now why should we all turn away from this fight against 
the world and sin, to fight each other?” 

So one of our ministers recently wrote me. From his letter 
| judge that he is an avowed evangelical and conservative, 
but that peculiar kind of conservative who always votes for 
liberalism, no matter how earnestly he preaches the evan- 
gelical faith. I agree with this minister in his sketch of con- 
ditions in the world today. I also agree with,him in his 
deploring the fact that any of the time and energy of Christian 
men should be diverted from the war on wicked- 
ness and employed in contending with others 
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scientists. I think I can truthfully say that I have as much 
respect for an established fact as any other man. Because 
I am an evangelical I do not ignore the law of gravitation 
and try to walk out of the window of my study, which is 
three stories above a very hard Philadelphia pavement. I 
use the stairs. But from the popular literature of liberalism, 
one would gather that the modernists are the divinely anointed 
knights and defenders of science, whereas the evangelical is 
on a par with the Chinese priests who, when an eclipse draws 
nigh, shout their incantations and beat their drums and 
gongs to keep the dragon from swallowing the sun. The 
charge, then, that the evangelical Christians are the foes of 
knowledge and would compel the young mind to choose 
between science and religion is preposterous in the extreme. 

There is, however, a difference in the attitude of liberals 
and evangelicals toward science. I have never forgotten the 
remark one of our professors made in his criticism of a debate 
at college. One of the debaters had had his fling against the 


world and of man, howlittle either modern. 
ist or evangelical knows! “Lo, these are 
but the outskirts of his ways; and how 
small a whisper do we hear of him!” 
The evangelical tries to distinguish carefully betwee 
established fact and a guess, a hypothesis. He will i. 
rush to discard a portion of the Bible merely because of th 
latest theory of the laboratory. He tries to remember tdi 
that what Paul said so long ago is still true: ‘‘The world by 
wisdom knew not God.” Neither in the hypothesis of evolu. 
tion, nor in the doctrine of fiat creation, nor in the age of the 
rocks, nor in the chart of the heavens is there anything which 
can guide us through the pilgrimage of life, deliver us from 
sin, Or sustain our spirits in the face of sorrow and death, [jf 
there is nothing for man but an array of facts, then woe is man 
Once more, we do not oppose the modernists because we 
are opposed to scholarly research as to the documents of the 
Bible. Yet here, again, the inference from popular liberal 
literature would be that the liberals are the only ones who 
avail themselves of the researches of the scholars. How often 
we read, “All well-educated people »’ “all scholars 
agree ——,’’ andsoon. This proud claim has tempted many 
a young life into the abyss of modernism, par- 
ticularly young ministers who wish to be thought 








who bear the name of Christian and are en- 





gaged in propagating the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. None deplores this more than the 





intellectual, and who falsely conclude that the 
only intellectual persons must be they who 





disagreement with my brother minister in re- 
gard to what is causing this division within the 
Christian Church. He regards the difference 
and the producing causes as ‘not serious,”’ but 
I regard them as grave and perilous in the ex- 
treme. 

It is indeed sad that Christians and Churches | 
should be in conflict and contention one with | 
another; but what is far sadder is the fact | 
that this division and contention is produced | | 
bya teaching anda preaching within the Church y | 
which is subversive of the principles of revealed 
Christianity. If one would lament, that is the 
thing to lament over, and while we deplore the 
division and the strife, it would be a far worse 
state of affairs if disloyalty to Christ and unbe- 
lief in the Bible could prevail in any part of the 
Church and yet no protest be made against such | 
apostasy and no organization effected to com- 
bat it. That the Church has risen against the 
foe within her own gates is a splendid witness 
to the vitality and power of the Church. Let 
us, then, not weep over divisions until we know 
what is producing the division. ‘‘Can two 
walk together except they be agreed?’’ In the 
answer to that never-answered question we 
have the reason for the present strife and divi- 
sion in the Churches. It is the result of a vain 
effort on the part of people in complete dis- 
agreement as to the foundation facts of the 
Christian religion to walk and work together 
in the same Churches and under the same de- 
nominational flags. But how can they do it? 
It was not possible in the day of Amos, nor is it 
possible today. 


sincere evangelical. But I am in complete | | 
| 
| 





Facts of the Gospel 


\ HAT do we mean when we say that we 
/V are ‘‘evangelical”’ Christians? One of the 
leading exponents of liberalism and modernism 
writes that ‘religious liberalism is often vague 
and nebulous.”’ Evangelical Christians make 
no such confession when they are asked to give | 
a reason for the faith that is in them. ‘‘Evan- 
gel’’ is the Greek word for ‘‘ good news,” trans- 
lated “Gospel” in our English Bible. Hence, | 
when we speak of an evangelical Christian we | 
mean one who is a Christian according to the | 
Gospel. His faith is based on the great facts | 
and doctrines of the Gospel as related in the | 
New Testament. There are some minor differ- | 

| 





ences among evangelical Christians, such as the 
way in which they define the sovereign decrees of 
of God, modes of Baptism and the time of the 
Second Advent of Christ. But as to the great | 
facts of the Gospel they are in accord, whether 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, Congre- 
gationalists, Lutherans, or any other of the 
over-lamented denominations. 

The evangelical Christians oppose the mod- 








By GRACE B. STARBUCK 


SAW Thy cross! *T was only yesterday 
I came upon it in the market place. 

A beggar (he had once been overseas) 

Bore it. And mirrored in his sightless eyes 
I saw Thy face. 


I saw Thythorns. They pressed into the brows 
Of starving children. (Oh, that they, so 
small, 
Should wear such crown!) And then—as 
childish lips 
Moved pleadingly, while men, unmindful, 
passed — 


I heard Thee call. 


I saw Thy tomb—where crosses stretched for 
miles 
Like wraiths o’er Chateau-Thierry. A 
stone lay 
Before its portal carved in blood—thus: 
YOUTH. 
And in its shadow men still planned for wars. 


Christ—rise—TODAT! 


constantly affirm the fact. But the truth is that 
| “fall scholars” do not agree. Great and devout 
| scholars repudiate nearly all the theories and 
| conclusions of the radical critics. 


Unity That (Counts 


NE would hardly like to say, for example 
that Dr. Robert Dick Wilson, of Princeton, 
was not a master in the field of the Old Testa- 
ment, or that his distinguished colleague, Dr, 
J. Gresham Machen, was not a scholar in the 
language and the history of the New Testa- 





scholar, who has been such a thorn in the flesh 
of Old Testament critics, was not a master in 
the field of archeology. Yet here are three very 
noted scholars who reject, on the ground of th 
highest scholarship, the conclusions of the lib- 
eral scholars. Evangelical men would not warn 
off scholars from the field of Biblical study; 
they invite the freest study and investigation, 
confident by experience that the deeper the 
scholar goes into the literature of the Bible the 
greater the evidence for the Divine origin of 
the Bible. 
Again, the evangelicals do not oppose mod- 
ernism because they are not in agreement with 
| Church unity. The liberals talk more about 
Church unity than any other group in the Church, 
but at the same time ignore the principles of 
true unity. ‘‘We deplore,”’ 
known liberal, ‘‘our divided Protestantism asa 
sin against God and man.’’ No one deplores 
this more than the evangelical, and no one prays 
more earnestly for the making one again of the 
seamless robe of Christ. 
gelical speaks of Church unity, he does not refer 
to the ramshackle unity of federations and reso- 
lutions and other popular devices, but to the 
real unity of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


over by the modernists, who did more than 
anyone else to create it, has done a real service 
to the cause of Christian unity, for it has made 
believing men of all Churches feel anew their 
oneness in Christ, and from every quarter of the 


brotherhood and salutation. 
kind of Church unity that counts. 

Having thus cleared the way by stating what 
are not the reasons for our opposition to the 
modernists, we are now ready to state wiry we 
do oppose them. 

We oppose them, first, because of their meth- 


unorganized and an organized attempt to lift 


and place it on the basis of purely natural laws, 











ernists on every front. But why? Before an- 











swering that question, it will help to clear the 








right to carry on such a campaign in the pulpits 





ground for the major discussion if | first state 
what are not the reasons for our opposition. 

We do not oppose the modernist because we are opposed to 
science. Evangelicals have as good a general acquaintance 
with science and as much regard for it as the modernists. 
We live in the same age and were trained in the same schools. 
I call myself a conservative; but that does not mean that I 
am opposed to science. My father was a professor of natural 
science in a small Presbyterian college, and in my university 
days I had the opportunity of sitting under some very eminent 


Bible and the story of Creation. The professor sagely re- 
marked: ‘‘ When we come to talk about how the heavens and 
the earth and man were created, it is just as well to remember 
that none of us was present on that occasion.’’ But when we 
hear some liberals talk loftily about the Mosaic account of 
Creation, we almost think they were actually present, so sure 
are they as to how the Creation did not take place. When it 
comes to actual knowledge concerning the beginning of the 
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ment, or that Edouard Naville, the great French | 


writes one well: | 


But when the evan- | 


The controversy of the past few years, so groaned | 


earth today they are stretching forth hands of 9 
This is the only | 


ods of propagation. The modernist puts him F 
self before the public as the protagonist of 4 | 
cause. There is today, undoubtedly, both an | 


Christianity from its supernatural foundation | 
forces and facts. Men have a perfect right t0 | 
carry on such a crusade if they so desire and are j 


so convinced. But we deny that they have the | 


of churches pledged in the most unmistakable | 
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tianity, or from theological seminaries founded to propagate | 


such a faith. We question seriously the ethics of such @ 


course, and wonder if, beneath their flippant and angry | 


repudiation of any charge against their conduct, the liberals 
themselves are not often troubled about it. As for a mam 
holding orders in one Church, using the pulpit of another 


(Continued on Page go) 
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HE Dukeof Connaught 

not so long ago at- 
tended a great recep- 
tion at which the 
Grand Duchess Cyril, 
whose recent visit to 
America provoked so 
radia at much heartburning in 
New York’s so-called ‘‘Society.”’ also 
was present. A large proportion of 
current European nobility likewise 
Was inattendance. The old duke, who 
is ason of Queen Victoria and who re- 
members, with perhaps a little wist- 
fulness, the bluer blooded and more austere nobility of his 
mother’s reign, let a sad and disillusioned eye wander over 
the barons who were also brewers and the earls who began 
life as shopkeepers. He gloomily inspected ladies and count- 
esses who were doing their best to forget their humble origin 
with the devout hope that others would be equally absent- 
minded. At length in the press of new-made nobility Con- 
naught encountered his niece, the grand duchess. 
















He greeted her and then, gazing over the assemblage, 
heaved a sigh. “ Victoria,” said his royal highness, recalling, 
perhaps, the social glories of the queen-empress and of her 
son, :dward VII, ‘‘who would have thought ten years ago 
that we should come to this!” 

From the point of view of an aristocrat, the duke had 
plenty ot provocation for his mild complaint. In Europe, as 
in America, the old social barriers have been broken down. 
Che war killed off the best of the present generation’s aris- 
— y and at the same time elevated a horde of profiteers, 

ouv 


Lux riches and parvenus to the nobility. The great for- 
tunes made by commoners aided the downfall that the guns 
began, and the collapse of the old society was made more 
comp!cte by the revolutions that robbed kings of their crowns 
and disrupted completely the social fabric of Europe. 


Old Aristocracy Stands Aside 


A N Y an old nobleman probably has voiced the Duke of 
-Y4  onnaught’s resigned comment on the present state of 
European society. More than a few members of patrician 
families in New York and elsewhere, viewing the promiscu- 
ous, unregulated activities that pass for social life today, 
lave said much the same thing with an equal resignation. 
This resignation is necessary. 
_ For the present, at least, those who have cherished birth 
an reeding as the chief necessities for social acceptance 
hears J uf away their original standards to search for new, 
th in America and abroad. 
Unfortunately, the resignation and tolerance displayed by 
ewYork’sold aristocracyare not reciprocated. The remnants 
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of Manhattan’s earlier organized society have stood aside 
and made no outcry when monarchs and lesser representa- 
tives of Europe’s ruling class have been bewildered and 
flustered by the entertainment thrust upon them by the 












































THE GRAND DUCHESS CYRIL 


ORIGINAL PAINTING BY 


When Society ts ac Nb 


Our Royal Usrsitors Have a Hectic Time of It 


DANIEL HUNTINGTON 


myriad groups now pretending to con- 
stitute New York’s ‘‘Society.’’ When, 
however, a Russian princess, the 
Grand Duchess Cyril, visited the city 
solely as the guest of a particular or- 
ganization of New Yorkers, the rest of 
the city’s ‘‘Society’’? made no pre- 
tense of tolerance. It was, in succes- 
sion, intrusive, insistent, baffled, and 
spiteful. Visits by persons of royal 
blood and the manner of their recep- 
tion are perhaps as good a method as 
any of determining the social structure 
ofacity oranation. New York Society 
in the century and a half since the days of the Revolution 
has entertained at least a score of members of royalty. 

The father of Queen Victoria was the first royal guest the 
city received after America became a nation. In the quiet, 
aristocratic, well-ordered Society of that day, he was wel- 
comed, and that was all. So little stir did his presence cause 
that probably not one person in a hundred thousand is aware 
that he was ever in the city. 

The granddaughter of that same Victoria has been; at the 
time this is written, the latest person of regal lineage to visit 
New York. The clamor, the jealousies, the slander, the 
malice and indignation inspired in the city’s myriad social 
groups by the presence of the Grand Duchess Cyril as the 
guest of a charitable organization, sponsored by some of the 
city’s oldest families, was astounding and disconcerting. 


cA Reminder of ‘Russta 


HE Grand Duchess saw one aristocratic society break up 

and perish in the anarchy that swept over Russia. She 
voyaged across the Atlantic to discover a condition of affairs 
in New York’s social life that must have reminded her pain- 
fully of her late home. She came as a guest of the Monday 
Evening Opera Club, an organization that has Russian 
Relief as its reason for existence. Practically everyone of 
social pretensions or ambitions who did not happen to be a 
member of that organization took her presence as a personal 
insult. An imaginative press dreamed dreamsand saw alarm- 
ing visions. A thousand men and women who yearned for 
recognition by New York’s actually nonexistent Society 
sought desperately for a chance to entertain her. 

I recall the visit of Edward VII when he was Prince of 
Wales. I was one of those who received the Grand Duke 
Alexis. I danced with the same Duke of Connaught who re- 
cently deplored the disintegration of society, when’ he was 
here in his youth. The furore caused by the brief visit of a 
grand duchess seems to me at once startling and depressing. 


(Continued on Page 201) 
















































THEY 


SHE doctor stood on the roof among the cots. 
There was no warmth or color in the sunlight 
there. It dribbled over the babies like weak 
lemonade. Poplar, seen through the chim- 
ney pots, was pallidly agleam with it too. It 
was as if the great black city had been care- 
lessly washed and dumped down to dry, so 

: mes} light the sunlit bits were, so black the shad- 
ows, so sullied and dingy the whole of it. He went to the rail 
and looked down into the road between the tall, narrow 
houses at the expensive new car outside the door of the ba- 
bies’ hospital. It was like looking down at a bright new toy 
in a dark box. 

‘‘Heavens!’’ exploded the doctor passionately. ‘That 
anyone so nice can be so blind!””. And he beat his hand on 
the top of the rail so that it flaked off sootily. 

A nurse ran up the little iron stairs onto the flat roof. Her 
face was flushed and her cap a little awry. ‘‘They’re going, 
doctor,’’ she said. ‘‘Aren’t you coming down? Sister has 
got some confetti in her pocket. It’s like a fairy tale.” 

““Of course I’m coming,” he said. 

He went round, covering the tiny, sticklike limbs, gently 
prisoning the little birdlike cold claws of consumptive 
babies; and his brain could only think of one thing—and he 
angrily rolled it over that and probed it and delved into it as 
if it had been a sore. ‘Thirty thousand pounds a year.” 
That’s what those two unthinking fools would have—thirty 
thousand poundsa year! If he had just a thousand, why, all 
these babies, all these poor little skeletons 


HE GOT himself in hand going downstairs. His feet made 
sounds like a gay wedding guest hurrying on the uncar- 
peted stairs, but his brain was dull and bitter. As he came 
into the bare little hall, the notice caught his eye: ‘This 
hospital relies on voluntary contributions to continue its 
work. Last year it admitted 700 consumptive babies. It 
relies on you to rid it of its £300 debt and set it on its feet”’; 
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unwilling awakening on the rapt faces of 
the nurses, and they were gone. 

“She looked so lovely and happy,” 
said the matron. 

“She ought to be happy. She's got 
everything,” said Nurse Phythian. 

They scattered. 

It was dark in the hall, which had once 
been the hall of some rich city merchant's 
private house. He stopped there a min- 
ute to feel for his pipe. 

Nurse March ran quickly down the 
stairs and into him. 

“I wish you’d come,” she said. ‘ Baby 
Bird has gone.” 

The matron and Nurse Phythian were 
carrying the other babies down. The 
sun had gone. The air was full of the 
smell of a near-by tannery, a_ hideous 
faint stench, as if great herds of unclean 
beasts lurked near by, waiting for the 
approach of night to advance. 

“I’m glad she didn’t know before she 
went,’’ said Nurse March. ‘She loved 
Baby Bird.” 
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ABY BIRD-—so like a new-fledged, 

featherless, fleshless bird it lay. He 
took the tiny, icy hand that had closed 
so often and so weakly round his finger. 
He.closed the big, wondering eyes with 
their eternal, piteous look of patience. 

‘Just a month in Monte Carlo—naked 
in the open air and the sun—just a month 
where they are going. . . . Ican’tun- 
derstand !”’ 

He heard Nurse March's voice, oddly 
unprofessional, oddly shaken. ‘ Do you 
know, doctor, if he had been e-ever such 
a leetle fatter, Baby Bird would have 
had dimples.” 


NIGHT . eee. Oy ant ae 

The lost church stood in the grounds 

of Monsieur Raoul Berbe’s villa near 

and underneath was the little red box for the pennies—and Monte Carlo. Raoul Berbe was the greatest mental special- 





in front was the expensive new car for the bridal pair. 

Sister was there, one hand clutching the concealed con- 
fetti, Nurse March and Nurse Phythian, the cook and the 
houseboy, all his meager, hard-working staff; and all the 
road was there—the brothers and sisters and cousins and 
aunts of that handful of sick and dying babies upstairs. 

‘““Why, doctor,” said the bride, “‘I don’t know how I’m 
going to say good-by! All of you—everything—it’ll seem so 
strange, and we won’t be back for six months. Six months 
with nothing to do!” 





HE matron was crying; crying because this tall, fair girl 
in the gray velvet and chinchilla, who had come from her 

rich family to give her services, was going back to the luxury 
and the ease from which she had come. The eyes of the other 
nurses were hungry, as if this were the last act of a 
wonderful play, and then they must go back to life. 
Poor fools! Poor silly mutts! 

“You are going to Monte Carlo first?’’ he said. 

“Yes. Kenneth’s cousin has lent us his villa; 
and then we shall take the yacht and just wander 
about.” 

‘“‘Admirable!’’ he said, and smiled. 

“T shall write to you all; and I shall think 
about you and the babies, all of you! All of you!”’ 

The bridegroom, who was older than she, 
standing there with that blind, silly look of 
happiness on his face; and his clothes that 
were just right, and the car, and the red spray 
of orchid in the silver vase in it that 
put out elfin crimson tongues of infinite 
spite at him, standing there in his shabby 
best clothes. 

A cloud of confetti, thin and meaning- 
less, a cheer from the crowd in the road, 
thin and meaningless too, a look of 














ist, psychologist and psychoanalyst in three continents, and 
had the tenderest heart in the world. He had the figure ot 
a successful French chef and the face of a successful American 
film star, gentle, rugged and large eyed. In his villa, for large 
sums of money paid by relieved relatives, he entertained his 
“quaint friends.” 

He never called them his patients or thought of his house 
as an asylum. They were a happy family; for Monsieur 
Berbe believed in happiness, beauty, peace, flowers—and 
himself; and so often that he came to be looked upon asa 
miracle worker, his quaint friends left him and wet _back 
into the world to do big things; so often he had nothing to 
do but smooth away with his infinite wisdom the concentra- 
tion on self that had caused the trouble and obscured the 
object. ‘So many of their ideas are too beautiful and too 
advanced for the world,” he would say, “T!cy are 
idealists born out of their time.” ; 

But now he was getting old. He wanted to write 
his big book on his theories; so, as he sent patients 
back into the world cured, or they died |) ppily 
amid the flowers and the blue skies, he took no 
more; and there were only three left, Paul Be‘ ‘erly, 
M.A., M.V.O., an old clergyman of the ‘ hurch 
of England; Nikko Ritti, an Italian who 
thought himself Saint Francis of Assisi; and 
Robert Ewing, a brilliant young artist who 
had worked much too hard and who woul 
ultimately return to the world to become 
one of its great painters. 

The first two lived only to convert each 
other. It lent to their lives a deep, !erv!@ 
absorbing excitement, a continual allure, 9° 
that they were never unhappy and dissats- 
fied even for one second. They loved each 
other dearly, because they were the main- 
spring of each other’s lives, and they nevéf 
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| arguing, pleading, exhorting, cajoling each other from 
ng till night. They never tired of it, they never lost 
and they never converted each other. They were the 
ppiest old men in Monte Carlo. The boy artist was a 
v; all the concentration of which his mind was capable 
yured itself out 
nning medals 
istering tech- 
that the mean- 
inc the rest of life 
had crown dim and 
obscure, and in all 
but his work he was 
full of fears and pit- 
eous, agonizing self- 
doubtings and mis- 
trus 
The little lost 
church stood in a 
little wood in the corner of Monsieur Raoul Berbe’s estate. 
It had half a roof, no date, no known history. It was too 
small for a church—a chapel perhaps. Some said it was a 
heathen temple raised by the Saracens; some said it was a 
relic of the first Grimaldi princes; one of Raoul Berbe’s 
professor patients claimed to have discovered a tablet bear- 
ing |Jante’s name in the tiny transept. Had Dante prayed 
there as he took the Aurelian Way from Italy to Provence? 
Impossible to say! In the season when the trees thinned a 
little, vou could see the Mediterranean 
below, fiercely, quiveringly blue; the sky 
fiercely, quiveringly blue; and, 
in the turquoise, the tiny place 
dreamed on, and no one heeded its past 
or its future, obscured in its green tomb of 
trees, but Paul Betterly, M.A., M.V.O., 
of the Church of England, and Nikko 
Ritti, who thought himself Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and sometimes the boy 
artist, who wandered through it like a 
man in a dream. 


abov' 


caught 


VERY day Paul Betterly took ser- 

vice there, standing before the frag- 

ments of stone altar under the blue sky, 

standing preaching in the stone pulpit 

under the blue sky; and every evening 

as he left it, Nikko Ritti hurried up to 

take benediction. Sometimes they passed 

each other in the little wood, but never, 

never had they been in the building to- 

and at night they would have 

nified conversation: ‘‘Was 

ge gathering of the faithful, 

tterly?”’ ‘‘Thank you, Brother 

I had a full congregation.”’ 

Two old men preaching to an empty 
church under a blue sky. 

“The children say my church is too 
bare. There is nothing for them to look 
at,” one of them told the boy artist one 
da\ 

Robert Ewing looked at him with his 
beautiful, clouded eyes. ‘‘What can I 
do?” 

“T thought you might paint us some 
little angels.” 

“Little Protestant angels, Ewing!” 
exclaimed Paul Betterly. 

“Little Roman Catholic angels!’’ in- 
sisted Nikko Ritti. 

“Paint?” said Robert Ewing. ‘‘ Why! 
Ican't paint. I don’t paint. I have 
forgotten how.” 

“The children wriggle and are un- 
happy,” said Nikko Ritti wistfully, and 
he looked as miserable as if real children 
really came to listen to him in the for- 
gotten church. 

“And then the elders pinch them,” 
Betterly. 

er my flock!’”’ said Nikko Ritti. 
were to join the faithful, you 
find that never—never e 


R RT EWING left them at it. 
y faintly there stirred in his 
yme memory, some hope. He 
through the wonderful grounds 
villa; he walked through the 
of olive trees. Unpollarded, as 
re in Spain, these trees assume 
te gestures in their long, long 
of life. They seemed to dance 
iim, to crouch, to pray; and their 
vas white in the moonlight, and 
ves shimmered like impatient sil- 
ver butterflies; and some of them were 
old, old as the time when the villas of 
Roman millionaires stood where the 
houses of the English and American mil- 
lionaires stand now. There were Cy- 
Presses, like burnt torches, against the 
deep sky. He found himself breathing 
hea. l'y, and there was in his dark, mud- 
dled Orain a queer feeling that he was 
about to regain some knowledge that 
had somehow eluded him. His walk be- 
came a puzzled, half-fearful quest, a se- 
cret seeking for he knew not what; and 
so he came to the little lost church. 
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CAME UPON IT ONE SUNDAY 
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He stood a long time staring at it, the little, 
pale, square, ancient house of God. Nota leaf 
stirred, not a petal moved in all the wilderness 
that surrounded it. It had cast a spell. 

Was God within? 

Fear bit him, and he stilled it with a blow. 
In the church he was going to find something 

he had forgotten. He knew that. He 
mustn’t frighten it. It must be there 
when he sought it—be there, waiting. 
He walked away from the church—to 
compose himself—down to the end of 
Raoul Berbe’s estate. It overlooked a 
point in the Corniche Road below— 
below again to the tideless sea. 

There was no God in the little lost 
church, nothing. He sat down under the 
ancient holy-water stoup, which Nikko 
Ritti had filled, and held his aching head. 

There was something he must remember, something that 
would lift the dull nothingness from him and make life real 
again. The walls were stone. He felt them with his hand. 
Memories twisted themselves round him—faded frescoes 
seen in Italy, Fra Filippo Lippi, Fra Angelico, work that 
men had left. 

Work? Suppose he painted little angels on these walls for 
those two absurd old boys—Catholic angels on one side and 
Protestant angels on the other? There came to his brain the 
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message, cleansing it with one great hewing movement— 
work, Little angels to keep the little children who never 
came quiet in the little lost church! A funny mission for a 
man who had won gold medals and scholarships, whose 
photographs had filled the papers for a little while; a man 
who had stood on the outskirts of a crowd gathered round his 
work and heard them say wonderful, heart-warming things! 

And suddenly he saw himself—a racked figure straining 
for adulation and applause, a figure so tortured and strained 
that it had become malformed and had lost its place in the 
scheme of things. He saw himself clearly, hideously in that 
all-revealing moment, and there came a crushing, annihi- 
lating sense of utter abandonment and humility. 

“Oh, God,”’ he said, ‘‘what have I done? Help me to get 
back! Help me to lose my vanity—and see again.” 


ND out of the bare walls there came to him the way of sal- 
vation. He would cover them with angels, baby angels the 
world would never see, his best work, his finest work; with- 
out a thought of self or hope of glory, but to give joy to the 
poor foolish old men who did not know a Titian from a Maude 
Goodman; and surely in the process the thing that clouded 
his mind with black dust would die, and he would be free of 
self and the love of self, and the glory of self, and the work- 
ing for self, and the scheming for self; free to get back to the 
sweet, cool happiness that had been his every day. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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| JUDY LOOKED 
| AT HER LOVER 
| THOUGHTFULLY; 
| STAN WAS GRIN- 
| NING FOOLISHLY, 
| 


AS THOUGH HE 
HAD NOT A CARE 
IN THE WORLD 





























a]| UJ DY NELSON sat on the 
i] veranda of her father’s 
Long Island estate, busied 
#8) with the intimate task of 
wa| adding up Stanley Arm- 
| strong’s bridge debts. Her 
i| face bore the serenity of one quite equal to 
, aes the work before her; her slim left hand, with 
Stan’s engagement ring catching the afternoon sunlight, 
rested lightly on the pocket adding machine with which he 
had presented her. It was a good enough adding machine, 
one of those horribly efficient inventions of Germany, but 
Judy Nelson disdained it with the superior scorn of a born 
mathematician. A column of figures could be added to but 
one correct answer, and the machine might be out of order. 

Judy completed the column, looked at her wrist-watch, 
and listened. Behind her, the house, spreading fanlike, was 
silent; the four white cockatoos, in the cages above her head, 
looked down disinterestedly; at her feet, the old Sealyham 
terrier slept. After four o’clock—and Stan had promised to 
come for her at three. Judy Nelson smiled. Stan had been 
in town at the office. Her eyes, purple-gray, like the linings 
of Concord grapes, narrowed in amusement. Stan at the 
office! If their respected parents, Nelson and Armstrong, 
Brokers, really needed young blood, they would do far better 
to overlook her sex and take her, instead of Stan, into their 
business. Funny Stan! Judy admired business ability in 
men as well as did anyone; but Stan—well, he was Stan. 
The traditional rich man’s son of course, but he did it so 
nicely! There was no flaw in Stan’s interpretation of his 
role—lovable, sporting, amusing—above all, lovable. And 
after all, why should he be anything else? 

“Oh, there you are!” 

Judy turned quickly, smiling. Stanley Armstrong, junior, 
stood in the Gothic doorway, with the square, sun-flooded 
hall making a pleasing and appropriate background for his 
tall, lean figure. 
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“€LAVING for you!”’ she said, her smile spreading until her 

entire face—eyes, brows, nose even—showed traces of it. 
It was impossible for Judy to contemplate her fiancé and 
remain unsmiling. And just now there was something 
ruffled about his appearance, a vague distress at some trifle 
or other, that made her want to hug him. ‘Gosh, you’re a 


~Sudy Clubs the Ball isesssessttess 


By PHYLLIS DUGANNE 


Illustrated by Hubert Mathieu 


rotten bridge player, my son. And as for your mathemat- 
ics—well, it’s lucky for you you don’t have to count your 
pennies.” 

“Ho!” said Stan, and his smile gave to his browned face 
a perplexed, faintly cynical expression. ‘‘It’s—er—pennies 
I want to talk to you about, Judy.” 

“Pennies?” Judy repeated, as she stood up to kiss him. 

They were silent for a moment, arms about each other, 
and the picture they made, had anyone been there to see it, 
would have suggested anything in the world but pennies. 
Before the pink-tiled veranda, the lawn 
swept down over a series of green terraces 
to the lily pool and gardens; behind it 
rose the stone Gothic angles of the Nelson 
house. A lovely place, gracious and rest- 
ful, but an expensive one, just as Judy 
Nelson’s prettiness gave tacit reminder of 
the thousands of dollars which had been 
spent in nurturing it. 

Pennies! Stan Armstrong and Judy Nel- 
son had not saved them, to insert with eager 
fingers into the slit of a china pig or the 
chimney of a toy bank; their faces had 
never lighted up at the sight of a shining 
new copper coin, held enticingly in the fin- 
gers of some adult. 

Pennies? 

Stan sat down in the chair beside Judy’s 
and looked at her speculatively. A pretty 
girl, Judy, darned clever, and a good sport. 
Well, she’d need to be a good sport 








“What in heaven’s name is the matter?” 
Judy demanded, laughing at him. ‘“ You're 
ee 
“Well, you are,” said Stan cryptically. 
“So ’m I. We both are. Listen, Judy.” 
He paused, let his eyes travel over the figures she had been 
adding, averted them guiltily. ‘‘Everything’s gone bust.” 

“Gone bust?” repeated Judy. 

He nodded. ‘’At’s right. All is lost save honor; and I 
guess our respected parents have let quite a bit of that 
dribble away, en route. The highly esteemed firm of Nelson 
and Armstrong has gone bankrupt.” 

“Bankrupt! But that means—Stan, you’re crazy! They 
couldn’t!’’ Judy pushed away a lock of blond hair and 
stared at him. 


“FTSHAT’S what they thought. But they have. Oh. they 
knew things were pretty grim; but they were ki ‘ding 
themselves, and now the bottom’s dropped out—kerp|unk, 
whatever that means.”’ 
Judy grinned. ‘Stan, you look so silly!” She soug!t his 
eyes, but they avoided hers. ‘‘ Well, you mean we're booked 





for love in a cottage, and all that <:rt of 
thing?”’ she asked cheerfully. ; 
“Darn lucky if we get the cottage, m 
love.” 
“But, Stan Her brows drew to- 


gether; she looked incredulously down the 
long descent of terraces. Bankrupt? 

The sudden sound that shattered the 
quiet was no less ominous because their 
minds did not comprehend it. It swept 
them to their feet, eyes wide with a vague 
horror, breaths caught. The cockatoos 
filled the echos with a scolding chorus of 
protest; the old Sealyham barked his 'tl- 
tation. 

“What 
each other. 

Color returned slowly to Judy’s cheeks; 
she sat down again, her whole body shaking. 

“Probably one of our respected par- 
ents blowing his brains out,’’ Stan sal 





’* Judy and Stan stared at 
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comfortingly, patting her hand. ‘‘Isn’t that the 
correct thing to ——” 
\ <cream from the house catapulted them 


throt , the Gothic doorway ; a chattering house- 
maid stood on the threshold of the library, eyes 
clos¢ ad t ightly. ; : 

Edward Nelson had committed suicide. 


In the last week Judy Nelson had faced so 


many things, so many people, that this interview 
with Stanley Armstrong, senior, should have 
been simple. Yet she found, as she turned up 
the long driveway that led to Stan’s home, 


and caught a glimpse of his father’s white head 
on the veranda, that she faltered. So much 
depended upon this talk—her whole future, 
her entire life, and Stan’s. There seemed some- 
thing unassailable about Stanley Armstrong, 
or; something which drew from her a re- 


senioi ’ 

luctant respect, as he stood there, the suave, 

careless master of one of Long Island’s loveliest 
estates—bankrupt. He was looking out over his lands much 


as a skipper looks over a gale he must weather, confident, 
arrogant even. It was not the first gale Stanley Armstrong 
had weathered; nor could Judy now believe it to have come 
so unexpectedly as she had thought at first. Certainly he 
had been prepared for it, prepared to face creditors with the 
information that Spring Hill had ever been in his wife’s name, 
prepared to be regretful, even, that Mrs. Armstrong’s pre- 
vailing ill-health would make any radical change in their 


mode of living disastrous. Judy’s young lips curved into a 
scornful smile. Stanley Armstrong was not always so solici- 
tous of his wife’s invalidism. 


HE traces of reverie—as though he had been thinking 

lightly of his stables or his gardens—faded from his face 
as he caught sight of her; he became instantly the charm- 
ing, genial host. 

“Well, Judy, my dear! How pretty you look! Fresh asa 
daisy !’’ He kissed her paternally. ‘‘Good girl to be so 
prompt. Stan hasn't returned from the links. Shall we sit 
here and talk?”’ 

Judy smiled faintly. ‘‘I wanted to talk with you,’ she 
said dryly. Impossible to be really annoyed with Stan’s 
father any more than with Stan. She looked up at him 
half humorously. ‘I have a job, Mr. Armstrong.” 
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Distaste puckered his handsome countenance. 
“My dear girl ——”’ 

They were still deep in argument when Stan 
strode up the driveway from the garage, Arm- 
strong by turns paternal, scolding, bantering, 
and Judy quietly firm. 

“But it’s ridiculous,” Mr. Armstrong said 
again. ‘After all, Judy, this will blow over. 
There’s no necessity for sucha step. Your father 
was—well, precipitate. He _"" 

Judy looked at him levelly, and Stanley Arm- 
strong flinched. ‘I havea job, Stan,” Judy ad- 
dressed her fiancé. ‘‘Are you—what are you 
going to do?” Her eyes, alert, purposeful, 
turned not to him, but to his father. Stan— 
the baby. ; 

Stanley Armstrong, senior, laughed. ‘ You're 
just like your father, Judy Nelson,”’ he accused 
her. Then, after a pause: ‘No; I’m not going 
to take Stan in with me, if that’s what’s worry- 
ing you!” 

“Uncle Grover has a job for Stan, if he wants it,’’ Judy 
continued, eyes still holding the older man’s gaze. ‘I 
think P 

Stan’s father threw back his white head and laughed. 
“General Judy! Is there anything you haven’t attended to, 
my child?” 

Judy sighed a small sigh of relief, and there was relief too, 
as well as a slight distaste, in the elder Armstrong’s smile. 

“Then, Stan, you'll go and see Uncle Grover tomorrow?” 
he asked. 

““Ho!’’ said Stan expressively. ‘‘Take me on for the 
famous Scotch game after lunch, Judy?” 

Judy looked at her lover thoughtfully; a sudden re- 
semblance between father and son, which she had never 
before noticed, caught at her heart. Stan was grinning 
foolishly, looking, in his well-cut sport clothes, as though 
he had not a care in the world. 

“Yes, I'll play with you,’’ she said dully. 





Judy clambered aboard the six-fifty-three, opened the 
window, with a backward glance toward the inevitable 
neighbor who would soon object to the slight amount of 
fresh air so procured, and smiled at the elderly conductor. 
But the smile passed, and, with its going, shadows of worry 
and discontent reappeared on her face. 


T3 


Six-fifty-three! At eight, if the train were not delayed, 
she would find herself dumped, one small particle of the 
congregate mass, into the unlovely tumult of the Long 
Island station. At eight-fifteen, having followed black lines 
and green, shared the air of two subways with laborers 
breathing garlic and stenographers breathing chewing gum, 
she would drop to the very bowels of the earth in the black 
cage that still, after three weeks of it, terrified her. That 
third, and most subterranean subway, would bear her again to 
Long Island and, as though merely to make itself more 
disagreeable, would emerge from its tunnel over flattened, 
grimy country, to attain weaving heights from which she 
must descend. And at eight-forty-five, the reward of virtue! 
Nelson, Judy—on time. 


HE should be glad, undoubtedly, that Stan was spared all 

this, pleased that the other novice of the Grover Poole 
Manufacturing Company reached the same destination by 
way of that axiomatic shortest distance between two points, 
the diagonal boulevard which Grover Poole’s limousine tra- 
versed daily from the Cedar Hill golf links to the factory. 
Oh, she should be very glad indeed! Judy’s lips straightened 
into a taut line; there came into her blue eyes that steely 
disapproval which curtained the friendliness of Bill Cole- 
man’s gaze, when he witnessed the daily arrival of Stan and 
the President. : 

Judy liked Grover Poole, her uncle and employer. She 
liked the way he had waived aside sentiment when she went 
to him, after her father’s death, to ask for a job. Like 
everyone else, he had at first tried to dissuade her from 
working; he had no children, and his home was hers. But 
when he understood how earnestly she wanted to earn her 
own living—almost as though, he had thought to himself, in 
expiation of her father’s failure—he had readily promised 
for both herself and Stan places in his factory. He knew the 
Armstrongs only slightly—they played golf on the same 
links; but his disapproval of the elder Stan cast no prejudice 
over the younger. 

Certainly Grover Poole was a fair man—fair, thought Judy 
bitterly, and yet —— 

Stan had been placed in the sales department and, to 
Judy’s knowledge, he had yet to admit of making a sale. 
During the days, she saw him only occasionally, pockets of 
his sack coat bulging with dollar golf balls, face wearing 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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‘*WHAT,”’ HE DEMANDED EMOTIONALLY, ‘“‘DO THOSE POOR LITTLE 


GIRLS WANT FROM LIFE?” 





VANISHING POINT FROM WHICH 





a} HE house was gray with years, an old, neg- 
lected house, neither handsome nor ugly,a 
good house run to seed. There were seams 
between the bricks where mortar had fallen 
away, resting places for sparrows upon which 
to cling, court or squabble. The architrave 
O92 §| of the front door had warped crooked, like 
[Gadica eae} an old man lopsided with rheumatics; the 
door itself was blistered by sunshine upon generations of 
paint. Heavily bracketed to the naked wall was a narrow 
hothouse of the sort that Victorian ladies did love to water 
their plants in, trail with bryony and sometimes peep through 
the glass at folks in the street below. Time had weighed 
heavily on this conservatory, so heavily that its floor had 
canted to a perilous angle, as though wishful to spill its 
memories upon the heads of the passers-by. The windows 
of the house were weeded with cobwebs, and one that looked 
out upon an area was mended with a gelatin lozenge. The 
front steps were troughed by the passage of countless feet. 

“‘Here we are, darling. Do you see? Here’s the old 
house.”” Thus, as one addressing a child, spoke the tall 
naa lady to the little very old lady in the bath 
chair. 

The little very old lady smiled and aodded and smiled 
again. 

“It’s the old house, mother darling. Do you see it? Your 
old house.” 

‘There it is,” came the answer in a voice simple asa girl’s. 

The tall middle-aged lady looked at her son and shook 
her head. “I don’t think it conveys anything to her,’’ she 
said aloud. 

“Wait a bit. I'll have a shot,” said the young man. 
Without releasing his hold on the girl at his side he stretched 
out a hand and touched his grandmother’s arm. Such a very 
small arm it was—every day growing smaller and smaller; 
quite soon it and the rest of her would vanish into nothing- 
ness. 

“It’s the old house, gran,”’ he said. ‘‘ You remember the 
house you used to live in?” 

The very old lady said: ‘We all lived here—in this old 
house.” 

“And now Elsie and I are going to live here—when we're 
married.” 
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THE LITTLE VERY OLD LADY WAS LOOKING INTO THE DEAD YEARS TOWARD THE 


THE START HAD BEEN MADE 


Something thrilled from him to the girl and back again. 

‘Ves, we were all married here.” 

“Mother thought you’d enjoy seeing the old place again. 
Of course we’re having everything altered. It’s been empty 
since you left it eight years ago.” 

‘Tt was the stairs,’’ said the little very old lady. ‘‘I used 
not to notice the stairs.” 

The boy went on with the eagerness of youth: ‘‘The 
workmen have made a start already, stripping the walls 
and things.” 

“Yes, I would like to go inside.” 

The tall middle-aged lady intervened. ‘‘No, no, mother; 
you’re better in your chair. Perhaps after John and Elsie 
have settled in, I’ll bring you round to see them. Won’t that 
be nice?” 

The small voice repeated: ‘‘I would like to go inside.” 

Mother and son exchanged glances. ‘‘Of course she 
mustn’t.”’ 

“Yes, I’ll go in for a little while, please—if Robert will 
give me an arm.” 

“It’s John, darling; it’s John.” 

“Then who was Robert?” 

“John’s father, dear.” 

“M’m! Then if John will give me an arm ” The 
slightly blue hands plucked at the bath-chair rug. 

“Won't it upset her to refuse?”’ asked the girl. 





HE boy lifted his shoulders. ‘‘She’s not supposed to 
move, you know; besides, we must be at that furniture 
place by five.” 

“But if she wants to?’’ the girl pleaded. The little very 
old lady was making tentative movements with her feet. 

“What about it, mother?” 

‘*P’raps for a minute or two.” 

The pavement traffic was held up as the little very old 
lady and her escort crept across it. 

The boy opened the door with a key. In a room to the 
right was a rickety chair, the only piece of furniture remain- 
ing. The boy dusted it with a handkerchief for his grand- 
mother’s occupation. 

“This chair was in Emmeline’s room beside her bed,’ 
she told them. 

‘‘Emmeline?”’ the boy repeated. 
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The ‘Vamshing 
Point 


By ROLAND PERTWEE 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


““A servant—quite fifty years ago,’’ said his mother, 
**And she could forget Robert!” 

Followed a long silence while age recovered its breath, 
Youth, since it cannot be idle, was looking round to gee 
what the workmen had done. It did not amount to a great 
deal. One wall had been stripped to the cracked plaster: 
another was barely begun. The floor was littered with 
thick strips of wall paper. 

“By jingo!”’ exclaimed the boy. ‘‘They seem to have 
papered over every time. This stuff is thick as cardboard, 
Generations of it. The walls can’t have been stripped fora 
hundred years, I should say. Not too hygienic, what?” 

The little very old lady was absorbing and being absorbed 
by her surroundings. Presently she said: ‘‘ Would you run 
upstairs, Muriel dear, and get me my workbasket ?”’ 

‘‘Mother darling, you’re forgetting.” 

‘“‘TIsn’t she remembering ?’’ asked the girl. 

The boy touched his mother’s sleeve. ‘‘ Better get her back 
to the bath chair.” 


HEY were accustomed to discuss their intentions before 
her, as though the little very old lady were unconscious 
of all but a direct question. 

It came as a surprise when she answered: ‘I won't go 
out again today. I’ll just sit here, please.” 

More glances were exchanged. 

‘Elsie and I must get to that furniture place.’ 

The girl suggested: ‘‘Why not leave her for a little 
while and come back. She'd like that, I expect.” 

It was debated in an undertone. 

“Very well then, but don’t be too long.” 

The boy and girl vanished quietly. 

The old mother and the middle-aged daughter were left 
alone. 

‘“‘Didn’t you say you had shopping to do?” 

“T was 'going into Chipperfield & Butler’s; but that 
can wait, darling.” 

The little very old lady tapped a toe. ‘No, no; I wish 
you to go. I wish to be alone.” 

“But, mother dear!” 

“‘T insist.” 

It would have been foolish to cross her. ‘‘ Well, dear, for 
half an hour only, and then you must come straight home.” 

She went out, shaking her head and leaving the front 
door ajar. The bath-chair man, faithful to type, was inside 
his vehicle asleep. 

From the sea, a hundred yards away, came the even 
rhythm of waves washing over the shingle. A pleasant and 
familiar sound. The little very old lady nodded as she 
listened to it. Nearly the whole pageant of her life had 
passed within earshot of that eternal music—eighty-four 
years. No, not so long, for the eight had been at Harrogate 
by doctor’s orders. 

“Brighton doesn’t suit her,” he had said. ‘‘ Now her 
husband is dead, she’d be better in a bracing place, some 
kind of spa—Harrogate.” 

An ancient tree had been transplanted from the soil 
where its roots and tendrils had been bedded. 


’ 


EVENTY-SIX then! Seventy-six years to look back 

upon. No, to look forward to; for when the power to 
ascend the hill of life is exhausted the machinery slips auto- 
matically into reverse, and by that kindly providence the 
past becomes the future. 

The little very old lady was looking back into the dead 
years toward the vanishing point from which the start had 
been made. With the ferrule of her stick she drew toward her 
one of the strippings from the wall. It needed an etiort o 
will to stoop and take it in her fingers. So thick it was— 
almost like pasteboard; and heavy, too—since her sti ength 
was small enough to feel the weight of it: Pasteboard, yes: 
or like a piece of puff crust of the kind the world had lost 
the skill of making. ‘A dab of butter—a dab of iard— 
fold—roll well with the pin. More lard—more butter— 
fold—roll again,” and so on. Just like that, this fragment 
made up of successive leaves of wall paper, ancient layers 0 
decoration. 

The little very old lady picked with her finger nail and the 
top piece, a leaf of perished eau de Nil, separated from its 
fellows and lay in her hand like the page of a book. 

The eau de Nil wall paper had been hung to the order of 
Carrie in the year 1901. 

Then this was Carrie’s room, her sanctum sanctorum, 4% 
Arthur called it. At that time there were rooms and to spate 
in the house, for the family had drifted off into matrimony 
or enterprise like leaves falling from the boughs of a parent 
plant. Only Carrie remained; Carrie, tall, angular a9 
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resolute, tremendously dutiful to her father and mother in a 


slap-bang, get-it-done-properly, ‘‘drink that and don’t make 
. fuss”’ kind of way; Carrie, who had no interest whatever 
in men, but an unassuageable interest in world politics—the 


abolition of polygamy in Turkey and the East and the 
advance of women in fields of arts. 

When not busy writing letters to people she did not know, 
about matters on which they did not desire to be informed, 
Carric spent her time with a box of pastels and a sheet of 
Michellet paper, drawing, from imagination, the heads of 
ange! children. It would be no untruth to say that in the 
creation of these she suffered pains and labors comparable 
onlv to those of actual motherhood. If not ideal asa woman, 
Carrie was splendid as a creature, for she never spared her- 
self in any job she undertook. She went all out for the cause 
of humanity and stamped on the feet of many innocent on- 
lookers in her rush toward the seat of a trouble. Always 
alert, moving, ministering, it was the rarest thing in the 
world for her to sit down. She was forever on her feet, her 
thin arms folded, her sharp shoulders slowly rubbing to and 
fro against the eau de Nil wall paper. 

And here was the mark, where the pattern was blurred. 

Gallant Carrie, good soldier! Only once she neglected her 
dutv, her unspoken promise of lifelong service to her mother. 
As with a million others, the war was her undoing. The op- 
portunity came, and she could not resist it. It was only for 
a few days— Muriel would be there—Friday till Tuesday at 
the outside. She had her passport, everything. The part of 
the Front she was to visit was notoriously safe. Whoever 
had heard of an accident near Verdun? It was impossible to 
write appeals about hospital trains if you knew nothing 
about them. 


\LLANT CARRIE! Blown to bits as she stepped from 

the steamer at Boulogne. Her mother had received the 
telegram in this very room. One of the girls—Octavia it was— 
had sent rhododendrons from the country, and she was ar- 
ranging them. Then that thrilling knock, and then reading 
the slip of paper that made one so many years older. And now 
Carrie was with those angel children she used to draw so badly, 
and all there had been to look forward to in her was some- 
thing to look back upon. A green paper—pale as death. 
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It was here, too, before that mortuary tint, Arthur had 
come down from upstairs, shaking his head, sniffed into the 
back of his hand, and said: ‘Poor old father! Poor old 
boy !”’ 

And where she had been taken possession of and com- 
forted by all sorts of efficient middle-aged children, because 
she had lost someone whom in the fullness of time she had 
schooled herself to accept, and where tea had been brought 
to her and sympathy, and she had been whispered about and 
sent off to bed. 

The little very old lady crumpled the paper, let it fall and 
looked at the next, which was a very proper maroon, such as 
befitted a Victorian breakfast room and folks with a family 
to bring up somberly and in fear of the Lord. 


7 OW that Arthur has this appointment with the insur- 

ance company and will no longer be living at home I 
have decided, Edith, to reduce your housekeeping allowance 
by ten shillings a week.”’ 

The blow had fallen. Her small vision of prosperity had 
vanished. It was terrible, of course, to lose Arthur from the 
home, but the grief of his departure would in some measure 
have been alleviated by the use of those extra ten shillings. 
Thrift, thrift, what offenses are committed in your name! 

‘*What is an insurance company ?”’ demanded Octavia, her 
mouth indecorously full of victuals. ‘‘ Does it mean that if 
Arthur is run over he’ll get some money?” 

“It means,”’ replied her father statelily, ‘‘that properly 
brought up young ladies do not speak with their mouths full; 
and how many times have I told you not to put your elbows 
on the table?” 

“Oh, does it?’’ said Octavia, and began to laugh in secret 
through her nose. 

Carrie kicked Octavia correctively under the table, then 
glowered at her father as though daring him to notice the 
poor child’s indiscretions. Carrie’s justice was two-edged. 

Albert Livingstone was frightened of his eldest daughter, 
wherefore he addressed his wife, who was easier. 

“‘T wonder, Edith,” he said, ‘‘that you do not keep your 
children in better order.”’ 

“I’m sorry; I didn’t notice,’’ she said, and added wearily, 
“‘T was thinking.”’ 


AND HER BRIDESMAIDS, WONDERING, ENVIOUS AND ATTENTIVE, GATHERED ABOUT HER 


“‘At breakfast,’’ said Albert, ‘‘conversation is more be- 
coming than thought. I was speaking to you in regard to 
Arthur.” 

“T know.’ 

“And fifteen shillings reduction in your housekeeping.” 

“Fifteen? You said ten,’’ Carrie rapped out. 

“T meant fifteen. Arthur being a young man naturally 
eats more than a girl. When Muriel left home it was ten 
shillings less; with Arthur it will be fifteen.”’ 

‘‘Mother, I wouldn’t stand it,’’ said Carrie, her nostrils 
distended large enough to have accommodated thrushes’ eggs. 
“Don’t put up with it; stick up for your rights.” 

“‘T shall have to manage somehow,’ was the answer on 
the border of a sigh. 

Albert took the last two pieces of toast and buttered them. 
“Manage? I should think so indeed. The money spent on 
food in this house is beyond belief. Pass the marmalade at 
once, Willie, and sit up in your chair.” 

‘‘What’s the difference between zmsurance and assurance, 
pa,’’ asked Octavia, bowling for a catch. 

‘‘Eat your food and be silent.’’ 

Young Willie leaned forward, slapped his chest and made 
a face at his sister. ‘‘ Yah,” he said, ‘‘I eat five shillings’ 
worth more than you do. Yah, that’s jolly good.” 

“You would boast about being greedy,’’ Octavia returned. 
“Tt’s all you’ve got to boast about. You don’t even wash.”’ 

‘That's a, lie:’’ 

“Tf you could see your neck.” 

“Quiet at once, both of you,’’ ordered Carrie. 


UT she was too late. Willie had been touched on a tender 
spot—his personal cleanliness. With unholy rage he 
seized a plate of cooling porridge and flung it at Octavia’s 
head. Being schooled in brotherly forms of attack Octavia 
ducked and the flying missile burst on the wall paper behind 
her, shedding gray and cereal tears. 
The mess was indescribable—indescribable also the tem- 
per of Albert and the punishments inflicted by him. 
When the children and the mess had been dealt with, 
Albert dealt with the general situation. ‘‘The present 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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THE APPROACH, THROUGH THE GARDEN, 
TO BOOTH TARKINGTON’S HOME 


ea|ENNEBUNKPORT, onasunny 
>| day, may be a miracle of blue 
and gold and wind-swept open 
W%4| spaces. It is colorful and free, 
|} the sky ineffably blue, the surf 
breaking on the tawny rocks 
» WA With a swish of lacy turquoise. 
In late September the moors are 
thick with sunny goldenrod and the soft powder 
blue of Michaelmas daisies, washed in last 
night’s rain. Puddles in the lanes reflect patches 
of the bluest sky. There are subtleties lurking 
near by in warm and piney wooded places; there 
are quaint conventionalities in early American 
houses hugging the roads demurely; there are 
little motorboats that chug-chug through the 
harbor to the sea; there are ships—and tars— 
and sea captains. And there is Booth Tarking- 
ton, the author who has endeared himself to 
the hearts of all America. So everyone who has 
thrilled over Isabelle Amberson and Penrod and 
Alice will feel an interest amounting to enthu- 
siasm to learn what kind of a home Booth Tar- 
kington lives in, to be able to write like that. 
On a September day, as I approached Mr. 
Tarkington's home in Kennebunkport, I caught 
a flashing glimpse of a blinking ship’s lantern 
sunk into the rough-hewn stone of the wall, a 
glimpse of a scintillating striped umbrella and 
gay metal chairs on the terrace, their color 
scheme duplicating the marine and gold of sea 











and cliff; awnings of orange and blue at the windows of a__ through wide doorways so that long 
house that flashed upon my eyes its impression of magnifi- views are quite possible. 

cently humble cottage-mansion in deep ivory clapboards, 
rich and mellow, looking out over its riot of garden at me. I __ level house. He feels it is deadly monot- 
liked it the moment I saw it. It was so personaland friendly, onous to have the floor of every room 
so like Mr. Tarkington himself, and like Kennebunk too. 


cA Shipbuilder Started It 


HE house is modeled first of all after a Maine farmhouse, 

and this you feel particularly when you look atit fromthe and blue and gold, as suave and charm- 
exterior. But Mr. Tarkington says that at one time there ing as a mellow September day, as a 
was grave danger of its looking more like a ship than a house, Kennebunk day. Its effect is open; 
because it was begun by a shipbuilder who started opera- you can breathe deeply and imagine 
tions in a regular seamanlike manner by taking the course of that you smell the sea; some of its 
the road; while later the house began to acquire a real sea- rooms welcome you with quaint 
going look, many things, including the windows, beingslightly friendliness, with Early American sim- 
askew as though a high sea had been gathering. Soin time plicity; some of the rooms are subtle 
to avert catastrophe, two real architects were called in, and in what they say, and speak of foreign 
the terra firma future of the house was assured. The house places, as of experiences that enrich; 
was also modeled after an Abbott Graves dwelling in which all are colorful and free. And the 


the Tarkingtons lived for some years 
before their present home replaced it 
on a larger scale. This resemblance 
you see especially in the interior, for 
it is modeled after the Graves’ house 
in its long vistas and expanses, since 
Mr. Tarkington feels that it is inspira- 
tional as well as restful not to be too 
wall-bound. 

In all of his houses he has valued this 
being able to-look far ahead—and in 
this one you can stand at the extreme 
end of his study and look through the 
big drawing-room, through the wide 
reception hall, to the farthest wall of 
the large dining room. All these rooms 
are set in a straight line—or course, 
as the shipbuilder would say proudly — 
and they open out of each other 


a Se es ee Seem een 


BOOTH TARKINGTON IN HIS STUDY. AT 
THE RIGHT HE IS BUSILY ENGAGED 
IN HIS WORKSHOP ON THE BALCONY 


Mr. Tarkington also likes a two- 


exactly on a level with its neighbor. 
So you step down into his study, and 
you step up into his drawing-room, 
by two low wide steps that run across 
the end of his wide workshop or study. 

The house interior is lovely in cream 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


ships, delightfully placed on table and wall and window sil] 
remind you that by walking along a woodsy road quite close 
at hand you find the sea itself, dotted with little sails. 

To enter the house, you must pass through the hall. 
vestibule, nearly large enough to be styled a small room, and 
which gives a very pleasant impression of the house in enter- 
ing or leaving it. At the doors there are cased, silk gauze 
curtains of gray blue; on the black-and-white-tiled floor 
there are two hooked rugs and a rug of plain black; there 
are ivy-grown trellises and pale hydrangeas growing in 
earthenware urns of blue and tawny gold. There is a two- 
seated Colonial sofa upholstered in black and gold satin; 
there is an Adam console with a broken-pediment mirror 
hung over it on the wall, both inlaid in maple; there are two 
Dutch rush-seated chairs. In the hall proper there are a low- 
boy, a Dutch chair, a dropleaf table, a Colonial gilt-framed 
mirror, a banjo clock and the model of a ship. The three 
windows on the stair landing, visible from the hall, are sim- 
ply hung with cream-colored casement cloth. 


To the left there is the drawing-room, with its 
friendly and much-used’ fireplace, flanked on 
each side by a sofa with thin, well-marked lines 
and the grace of a thoroughbred. These twin 
sofas are upholstered in deep gray-taupe velour, 
and each hasa full-length detached cushion seat. 
The classic mantel is of reeded wood antiqued 
until it is the color of a warm plaster cast. The 
marble facing and hearth match in color the 
taupe room-sized rug, which is accented only by 
the hearthrug of white bearskin. On the mantel 
shelf in front of the Adam mirror there are orna- 
ments of crystal and blue. At the hearthside 
arm of each sofa there is an Italian end table 
holding a lamp. A metal ship ornaments the 
fire set, and you will see continually how char- 
acteristic ships are of this house. 


Like Kennebunkport and Like Him 


OOKING over toward the other side of the 
drawing-room and toward the window 
grouping, the rich tones of the awnings pervade 
the whole room with peacock blue and amber 
light, as the sun filters through the awning 
stripes of these colors. Is this typical coloring 
of Kennebunkport, the blue and gold of surf, 
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FLOWERS FROM HIS GARDEN DECO- 
RATE THE DRAWING-ROOM 


rocks and moors, consciously duplicated 
in Mr. Tarkington’s dwelling, or has it 


crept in without thought because a house* 


naturally interprets its setting and the 
taste of its maker? In the abstract Mr. 
Tarkington thinks this is always the 
case, for I asked him, but I hardly be- 
lieve he thought much about interpreta- 
tion when he furnished his home. I 
think he was influenced unconsciously 
by the place that he loved and by the 
eternal fitness of things. And he may 
be surprised even now when I say that 
the house seemed to me indubitably 
like Kennebunkport and like him. 

In this drawing-room the walls are 
of cream color. The chairs that may 
be seen at each side of the decorated 
eighteenth-century Italian table are up- 
holstered in old blue tapestry showing a 
very beautiful Indian tree design pre- 
dominantly cream color, with pheasants. 
A wing chair is covered also with this 
same material and has feet painted in 
ivory; another wing chair is upholstered 
in plain blue. Very dull old blue, really 
almost an army tone, has been chosen 
for the velour portiéres at the doorway 
leading into the hall, while the curtains 
at the windows are of blue and gold ina 
wide, soft, Roman stripe. The orna- 
ments in the room are characteristic. 
There is much clear intense blue glass, 
much crystal, in chandelier and sconces 
and in the aquarium that holds fish of 
such ruddy gold. 

Characteristic also are the lamp 
shades of deep beige, the modern Ital- 
lan pottery bowls for flowers, the masses 
of blossoms from the garden—gladioli in 
safiron, yellow daisies, tawny roses. 


His Workshop 


HE dining room, to be seen across 

he hall, is spacious and cheerful and 
unciuttered. The walls are paneled in 
cream, the plain rug is of taupe, the 
curtains are of black-grounded printed 
linen, striped with pale-colored baskets 
of fruit. The furniture, most of which 
may be seen in the photograph, is of 
black, decorated very unobtrusively in 
the cighteenth-century manner. 

On the far side of the drawing-room is 
Mr. Tarkington’s workshop or study. 
And here you do get to the heart of the 

ouse. It is a two-storied room with a 
high arched ceiling and the quiet restful 
ackground of natural-colored sanded 
Walls and putty-colored woodwork. The 
high arched windows and the quainter 
OW ones are curtained very simply in a 
neutral-toned material, permitting floods 
of sunshine to enter gayly through small 
Panes. There are cupboards, and rows 
and rows of well-used books, sturdy com- 
fortable furniture, softly shaded lights 
and lamps designed for service, informal 
candles—and ships. For Mr. Tarkington 
collects ship models, and there area dozen 
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THE DINING ROOM IS SPACIOUS, CHEERFUL AND UNCLUTTERED 








BOOTH TARKINGTON’S STUDY REFLECTS HIS LOVE OF SHIPS, FOR THERE 


ARE A DOZEN OR SO ACTUAL MODELS AT ANCHOR IN 


THIS ROOM 





ANOTHER CHEERFUL CORNER 
OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 


or so actual models at anchor in his 
workshop. 

The quietness, restfulness and plain- 
ness of everything in this workshop 
might well be duplicated in any much- 
used room that must also witness the 
pursuit of a busy occupation—a real 
man’s room that would not lose its char- 
acter and’charm, even if duplicated in 
spirit only or ona smaller scale. Most 
of the furniture isof oak; some iscarved 
and some is plain, but it is sturdy, ade- 
quateandcomfortable. Thedesk in the 
middle of the floor deserves special no- 
tice, for itisan old Dutch reproduction; 
a desk that could be used for whirl- 
wind working without becoming battle 
scarred, only that it is not where Booth 
Tarkington works. 


On the Balcony 


HERE does geniuswrite? Sh-h-h! 

Up on the tiny balcony reached 
from the workshop by stairs that wind, 
at another desk facing a wall and a 
window, placed in a space exactly fit- 
ting it too. Here is no room for the 
storied pacing of literary travail. Here, 
rather, is a confined spot meant for 
hard, concentrated labor. ‘‘I can’t 
work in that great place down there,” 
said Mr. Tarkington whimsically from 
the balcony, while I stood beneath look- 
ing up at him. “I must work in con- 
stricted quarters, and in quiet too. 
Sometimes visitors come into the work- 
room and never discover me up here at 
all—women’s clubs and Sunday-school 
outings. Niceof them, very, but when 
I’m busy—sometimes, too, when I’m 
in the study proper, I hear them com- 
ing, and it’s an easy matter to skip up 
the winding stairs and get into my bed- 
room from the door off the gallery. 
Then, if I’m really wanted, f go down 
the front way. This study is designed 
after the same plan as that used in the 
Abbott Graves house I grew so attached 
to. I found the stairway and balcony 
in that one useful too!” In the pic- 
ture on the opposite page you can see 
Mr. Tarkington at work at the balcony 
desk. His head is just visible at the 
right above the balcony rail. 

Mr. Tarkington spends at least six 
months of the year in his home in Ken- 
nebunkport, leaving for Indianapolis in 
the late fall. Knowing that his Indian- 
apolis home is full of Italian Renais- 
sance antiques, the result of years of 
personal collecting abroad, and that he 
loves that house, too, I asked him 
which home he loved the best. The re- 
ply was instant, and I believe you will 
have guessed it, just asI did. “Oh!” 
exclaimed Mr. Tarkington, “‘the Ken- 
nebunk house of course! It’s in the 
woods and freer somehow, with its open 
spaces and clear impressions. Oh, yes! 
I like the Kennebunk house best !”’ 
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HERE WAS INDUSTRY, HERE WAS MODESTY, HERE EFFICIENCY 


The -Amishman 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


ZJARTIN EBERSOLE stood in the 
#3} corner of the lofty market house in 
| Lanesville. Beyond him was stall 
“W} after stall, presided over by Amish 
and Mennonite, Conservative or 
: {| Progressive Dunker or River Brother, 
e §| each in his distinctive garb, or more 
WSzitan #) worldly Lutheran or Reformed, all 
thrifty, shrewd, substantial. Some of the plainest 
Mennonites had come in the most beautiful cars, the 
most retiring Amish owned the richest farms in a 
county which produced food and tobacco higher in 
value than the gold of Alaska. 

Up and down surged the crowd, the poor and the com- 
fortably off and even the rich who preferred to do their own 
marketing, counting the bruises from the huge baskets car- 
ried by their fellows less painful than the eating of poor cuts 
of meat. Here a young woman, painted, idle and useless, 
bought ready prepared the necessities of hife, contemptuous 
of the stoutness and plain apparel of the woman who sold; 
here a bride and groom shopped together for the first time; 
here a parsimonious husband kept watch upon his wife. 
There were plain people among the customers as well as 
among the merchants, and they were as shrewd in buying as 
their fellows were in selling. 

Martin, who was an Amishman, had a thick, curling, silky 
beard, though he was only twenty-three; his hair, cut square 
across his forehead, waved almost to his shoulders. His 
large eyes, long at the corners and heavily lashed, were like 
dark agates in color, and his complexion was white and pink. 
His suit of thick gray wool, worn to a beautiful softness, was 
homemade, the short coat held close round his body with 
hooks and eyes, the high-waisted trousers fastened after the 
fashion of sailors’ trousers. 











IS stock was depleted, but there was still at least one 

sample of each of the commodities which he and his 
mother, Mahala, had packed into his wagon. Worldly people 
used automobiles, but to the truly Christian they were for- 
bidden, and a drive of three hours on a cold morning was far 
less of a burden than the consciousness of wrongdoing. The 
Ebersoles knew the commercial value of variety, and Martin 
had remaining before him one pie, a few dishes of potato 
salad, a few pickled eggs and pickled beets, a half-pound pat 
of butter, a few pasteboard cups of soft cheese, a little bag 
of noodles, one bunch of water cress and one of cultivated 
poke. His stock had been smaller than usual because to- 
morrow meeting would be held at his mother’s house, and 
she had reserved all her baking for the dinner. 


IMustrated by E. F. Ward 


Martin was thinking of his appearance; he wished that he 
had let his mother cut his hair as she had suggested. 

Two strange women, pausing arm-in-arm, were thinking 
of his appearance also, and one said in amazement: ‘‘ What 
a curious and beautiful creature !”’ 

Fortunately he did not hear; besides mentally bemoaning 
his unshorn condition, he was eagerly watching the door. 
It was time for him to marry, and he had picked out his 
mate. He did not know her name, but he knew her and all 
her alluring ways, as she waited at the Brunstaetter baker 
stall across the aisle. 

She was late this morning; usually she came at seven to 
relieve Brunstaetter, who then went home for his breakfast; 
and it was nine, and she had not arrived. She was a thin girl, 
with the most beautiful red cheeks 
and redder lips and yellow hair. 
She had earrings on her ears and a 
chain upon her neck and a watch 
upon her wrist and a bright word for 
everybody. She was of the world’s 
people, but that did not trouble 
Martin. For love of his father, his 
mother had left the straight sect 
of the New Mennonites for the 
straighter sect of the Amish; his 
bride would love him equally well. 

The two women looked at Martin for a long 
time, not so much deliberately as abstractedly; 
then they took a few halting, absent-minded steps 
and looked at Lizzie Funk and her daughter Sallie 
in the next stall, who were also Amish. Lizzie was 
about forty years old, but unless one caught the 
lively flash of her black eyes or got a glimpse of 
her brown hair one might suppose her sixty or 
eighty. The pasteboard stiffened sides and the 
little cape of her black bonnet hid her curling hair 







and her smooth pretty neck. Beneath the bonnet 
was a white cap with inch-wide ties tied under her 
chin. The style of her clothing was prescribed, but 
she was permitted latitude in color, and her waist and 
skirt and shawl-like neckerchief were dark purple and 
her apron was dark red. This morning she was ina 
gay mood; she enjoyed the bustle of market and she 
also enjoyed a brief independence of her husband, 
Israel, who believed that man was divinely appointed 
to rule. 
About Sallie’s age there could be no mistake. 
Plump, quick-moving and pink-cheeked, she could 
not be twenty. Her bonnet too was deep, but a 
tendril of bright hair drifted out over the edge; it had a little 
cape, but she bent her head and then her white neck showed; 
it hid her face, but she tipped back her chin and then one 
could see that her eyes were blue. 


HE was smiling at this moment at thirteen-year-old Isaac 
Herr, at sight of whom the strange women clutched each 
other. Isaac wore long trousers and a little short coat, fas- 
tened like Martin’s with hooks and eyes. Against a broad, 
flat hat, set on the back of his head, spread an aureole of 
flaxen curls. His cheeks were pink, his eyes blue. 

‘“‘ Adorable angel!”’ said one of the strangers. 

Hearing this impulsive remark, Sallie pouted. There was 
nothing remarkable about this baby of an Isaac, though she 
had seen idiots staring at him be- 
fore; Martin Ebersole was far hand- 
somer. Yet if they had called 
Martin an adorable ange! she 
would have hated them. r 

The stock of Lizzie and Sallie 
was far larger than that of Martin. 
Here, in addition to foodstuffs, were 
hooked rugs and braided rugs an 
paper flowers. As agent fora green- 
grocer they sold spinach, beans, 
tomatoes, lettuce and strawberries 
from the South. Three dressed 
chickens remained of a dozen, and 
they had one live bird, a huge gan- 
der tied to the front of the stall, a 
burlap bag fitted closely round 
him. He quacked, and brave 
women patted himas they went by. 
ae It must not be supposed that be- 
te cause Sallie brought rugs to market 

Ps she had none at home. Fifteet 
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quilts, all the rugs she would need for a house, sheets, towels 
and pillowcases lay in her dower chest. In a sense the rugs 
she sold lay there also, in the form of gold pieces in a little 


bag. There were two bolts of goods, one of white cotton, one 
of cray wool, and these she often pictured made up into gar- 
ments designed not for her but for a tall, plump, young man. 
It was too bad that the beautiful eyes of that young man, 
traveling from the door to Brunstaetter’s stall and back to 
the door and back to Brunstaetter’s stall, should avoid the 
familiar blue eyes of Sallie and seek the unfamiliar and per- 


haps dangerous gaze of a stranger. Today, however, Sallie 
did not mind; she had a secret joy. 

At the Brunstaetter stall, toward which Martin looked in 
vain, bread was piled in Alpine heights. All ordinary breads 
were here, plain white bread and whole wheat bread and rye 
bread and brown bread and raisin bread, and cinnamon buns 
and doughnuts, and all other breads, strange to the rest of 
the world, but familiar to Southern Pennsylvania—Schwenk- 
felder cake, crumb pie, “rivvel” cake, rich ‘‘hutzel’’ bread, 
“kaffee krantz’’ and ‘‘mondel krantz,’”’ and even bitter 
saffron bread. The more common varieties were made in 
large quantities in the bakery, but the essentially native 
products were brought in in small lots by an accomplished 
and rapidly diminishing race of expert cooks. 

At a quarter past nine Martin began to grow desperately 
uneasy. His rolling eyes gazed now at the door, now at 
Brunstaetter’s stall, but they did not see his love. Soon he 
would have no excuse to linger. Besides, many duties waited 
him at home; in early May every moment counted. 


T HALF PAST NINE he glanced ina moment ofanguished 
A inadvertence at the Funk stall. He avoided, whenever 
possible, both the eyes of Lizzie, who looked at him with the 
natural resentment of a mother who sees her daughter neg- 
lected, and of Sallie, who looked at him with a tenderness 
which was equally unwelcome. At present they had no 
thought for him; having breakfasted at half past three, 
they were now eating sandwiches made of rolls and fried 
ham and eggs. It was necessary for them to open their 
mouths wide, and the motion expressed all the honest pleas- 
ure which they felt. Instead of satisfying his own sharp 
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hunger with one of the similar sandwiches prepared by his 
mother, Martin scornfully compared their method of eating 
with the delicate ways of the baker’s clerk. She ate only 
ice-cream cones, and how daintily she licked the sloping 
sides! 

At quarter to ten Martin’s love had still not come, and he 
strained his eyes over the crowd. He should be carrying out 
his baskets and packing his wagon and making ready for his 
successor. He saw that Lizzie Funk had taken her sharp 
eyes to the stall of her sister at the far end of the market, and 
much as he disliked Sallie’s unconcealed interest in him, he 
leaned across the barrier. 

“The baker has this morning a new clerk,” he said, be- 
lieving with masculine stupidity that he succeeded in hiding 
his anxiety. 

A wave of color flooded Sallie’s face. Her bonnet was 
pushed back and her eyes shone. Sensible and clever as she 
was, she, too, believed that she concealed her rapture at being 
addressed, and her deeper rapture in the news she had to 
give. 

‘She isn’t here any more.” 

“Where is she?”’ asked Martin. 

“In Philadelphia,” explained Sallie. ‘‘She has a place 
there. She sells the tickets in such a moving picture.” 

To Sallie, and it should be to Martin also, the moving 
picture was taboo. Sallie looked down, suddenly unable to 
hide her bliss. The girl was gone, and gone forever; Phila- 
delphia was as distant as Cairo. 


“9 


“In Philadelphia!’’ To Martin Philadelphia was as dis- 
tant as, let us say, Paris. 

“Yes,”’ Sallie joyfully hastened to give all the information 
she had. ‘I heard them say it is close by the railway, called 
the Cameo.” 

“Called the Cameo,” repeated Martin. Something seemed 
to gnaw his plump side, and he pressed it with his hand. 

““Yes’’—Sallie repeated the wicked words—‘“‘ the Cameo.”’ 

“Close by the railway,’ said Martin. 

“Yes,’’ said Sallie, as though that, too, were wicked. 
Then from her fool’s paradise she spoke again: ‘I don’t 
believe it’s a nice place.” 

Martin withdrew to the other side of the stall. Sallie be- 
lieved that it was because he saw her mother coming, and 
the brief interview seemed stolen and therefore sweeter. 
Martin withdrew, however, for quite another reason: he was 
dizzy with love and hate, love for the baker’s clerk and hate 
for Sallie, who dared to speak lightly even of the place where 
the baker’s clerk worked. For an instant he leaned against 
the wall, then he began to pile plates together and to put 
glasses and cups into small baskets and small baskets into 
large. ‘‘I should ’a’ made up to her,” he said dully. “I 
should this long time already made up to her.”’ 


AVING packed his wagon, Martin sat in meditation 

until an irate farmer, desiring his place, yelled at him 
to move on. He drove abstractedly down the narrow street, 
where his heavy, hooded wagon was a menace to traffic, then 
out into the treeless, fertile country. The winter wheat was 
green, buds were swelling, tobacco plants were set out under 
white covers, ornamental shrubs bloomed in dooryards, daf- 
fodils and tulips shone in the sunshine, and the first really 
warm air of spring fanned his virgin cheek. 

He drove on and on, until at the end of ten miles he left 
the Lincoln Highway and entered a byroad. At its end he 
came upon a settlement of truck farmers. The houses were 
of stone and whitewashed, the yards and fields were in per- 
fect order, and a wooded hill threw all into beautiful relief. 
The fences were white and the gates bright blue. 


(Continued on Page 2171) 





MARTIN MET THE GUESTS AT THE FRONT DOOR, MOVING SOBERLY, SPEAKING GENTLY 
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Their favorite and surest methods of attack are the odors and pollens of flowers. 





fj JHE returning sun and 
soft blue skies of spring, 
although they set us 
free from our house pris- 
ons and winter coughs 
and colds, bring a few 
summer sniffles with 
th acta SAS them. But these are so 
much fewer, milder and easier to avoid 
that, in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ quaint phrase, they are 
among the ‘‘slight ailments which promote long life.”’ 

Their favorite and surest methods of attack are the odors 
and pollens of flowers. The heavy bombardment is not 
started until June, but a light, irregular spraying with pollen 
shrapnel begins in May or even April from the catkins of the 
maples, the box elders and the willows. 














Ninety-nine out of every hundred of us are proof against. 


these odors and pollens. But when children are seized with 
sharp attacks of weeping at the eyes, sneezing and wheezing 
in April every year, it is well to look keenly about to find out 
what particular tree or shrub has just come into blossom that 
week. 

Happily these spring snifflings are usually as slight as 
they are rare, lasting only a few days during the particu- 
lar blossom time and seldom:going on to asthma. But it is 
well to remember their possibility, as also that some sweet- 
scented flowers, notably hyacinths, narcissi, tuberoses and 
certain lilies with heavy perfume, may cause similar ‘rose 
colds”’ in the sensitive. 

Very disagreeable faintness or nausea may also be felt, al- 
though this is seldom followed by anything more serious 
than a headache. 

The first real burst of flower colds and hay fever comes in 
June or early July haying time, and is due not to the exquisite 
perfume of new-mown hay but to the pollen of the meadow 
grasses—timothy, redtop, June grass. 


That Enemy, the Ragweed 


UT the heaviest outbreak, the one most likely to be fol- 

lowed by troublesome asthma or wheezing, is in late Au- 
gust,when the ragweed raises its greenish-white, dusty-looking 
spires of what it is pleased to term blossoms along every road- 
side and in every stubble field and fence corner. Its deeply 
cut, aromatic-smelling leaves and spray of whitish-green 
granules above them, twelve or fifteen inches high, make it 
easily recognizable, but there is little use in trying to avoid 
it, for it is omnipresent. The only safety is flight into the 
north woods or the mountains where it has never penetrated, 
or down into the heart of great cities or to sandy barren islands 
out at sea. 

If this flight to the wilderness is not feasible or if it fails to 
shake off the enemy—even your guide’s potato patch may 
harbor him—ask your family physician to send you toa good 
nose-and-throat doctor who has had experience with hay 
fever, for a thorough all-over examination. 

He will test you out for the half dozen or dozen. pollens 
most likely, according to the month, by scratching into the 
skin of your arm a few drops of weak alcoholic solution of 
each kind and seeing which one sets up a patch of redness 
and itching around the scratch or even a pink-and-white 
itching swelling like a wheal in hives or nettle rash. 

_- He will probably be able to give you 
a soothing or ‘‘clearing” shrinking-up 
spray, and perhapssome form of soda or 
lime to take to keep your blood alka- 
line, which will tide you over this blos- 
soming season in passable comfort. 
Then he will ask you to come back next 
year, a month or six weeks before your 
probable hay-fever date, to take a 
course of hypodermic injections of an 

extract of the criminal pollen. Beginning with 

a tiny dose, too small to produce even a flush 

reaction, then increasing steadily until after 

about fifteen or twenty treatments, three to 
four days apart, one ought, with good luck, to 
be so hardened or immunized against the stuff 






Spring and Summer (solds 


By Woops HuTcHINsOoN, M.D. 


I/ustrated by Wyncie King 


. 
that even summer breezes loaded with it can’t produce a 
sneeze. About half of all sufferers can now ‘be given great 
relief in this way, especially if the vaccination be given two 
seasons in succession. 

What of the other half? Fora long time they were a puz- 
zle; but of late we have found that in hay feverites troubles 
never come singly. Wider tests are showing that nearly 
two-thirds of them react unpleasantly to other ‘‘ pet poisons”’ 
as well as pollens, particularly foods and animal odors. So 
back we go to our skin tests; only this time instead of solu- 
tions of pollens, solutions 
of various foods are 
scratched in. 

These may be the us- 
ual poison foods, such as 
strawberries, clams, 
cheese, melons, that upset 
the digestions and nerves 
of susceptible persons; 
but they are often much 
more staple and common 
foods, such as wheat 
bread, rye, oatmeal, 
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potatoes, eggs, much harder 
to find substitutes for. Bo- 
tanically the cereals—wheat, 
rye, oats, barley —are 
‘“‘srasses,” and their grains as 
well as their pollens are ‘‘ex- 
plosive’’ to hay feverites. 

This knowledge gives us control over perhaps another 
fourth of hay-fever and asthma cases. Cases, particularly in 
children, which have been only partially relieved by pollen 
treatments will clear up completely when eggs are kept out 
of their diet or they are immunized against them by a series 
of increasing injections. 

Finally, we have a smaller group of sufferers from hay 
fever, or summer catarrh, whose woes are due only in 
part to pollens or poison foods, but chiefly to the odor and 
dust from the skin of various animals, particularly cats, dogs, 
horses, chickens and canaries. 

And by a curious parallel there are two separate sets of 
poisons, one from the skin and dandruff of these animals and 
birds, and the other from their hair or feathers, just as some 
persons are affected by the odor and others by the pollen of 
flowers. These strange reactions are genuine anaphylaxes 
and not mere whims or imaginary terrors, as has been proven 


These strange reactions are 
genuine anaphylaxes and 
not mere imaginary terrors. 





hundreds of times by scratching hair 
or dandruff proteins into the arm and 
setting up typical wheals. Also, this 
is shown by the most convincing of 
all proofs, cure by immunization treat- 
ments. 

The cat and dog colds have one pecu- 
liarity, and this is that often their most 
striking symptoms are sensations of 
nausea and faintness, or of constriction of the chest, which 
causes shortness of breath, and a strong desire to get to an 
open window or door for fresh air. In fact, in many cases 
these mental sensations of distress and repugnance are so 
severe and distressing as to throw into the shade the milder 
symptoms of sneezing. 

Incidentally I should like to say as an ardent dog 
lover that the method of handling and housing in clean, 
warm kennels of their own, out of doors, on the porch or in 
the barn, is very much better in every way for the health 
and happiness and comfort of the dogs themselves. You can 
nearly always tell a dog which is allowed to sleep in the 
house by the poor condition of his coat and teeth. 


Nothing Modern About Hay Fever 


Pgh goo we may now count that the great major- 
ity of the subjects of summer colds, hay fever and sum- 
mer asthma can be relieved by one or other of these lines of 
attack: First, avoiding flowers or pollens; second, treatment 
for pollens; third, avoidance of or immunization against poi- 
son foods; fourth, treatment against animal and bird odors. 

Though we seem to have increased the number of our ene- 
mies, it is only our recognition of them that has grown, and 
with it has come an improved defense against many other 
puzzling troubles. In spite of its apparently recent character 
and ‘‘popularity,’”’ there is nothing modern about hay 
asthma. Its first clean-cut description was written in 10698! 

And although often regarded as a peculiarly American 
disease, it is found in every civilized country on the globe. 
The fact that a mere change of location will often relieve it, 
even removal from one part of a city to another, appeals to 
our native roving disposition and has spattered every state 
in the Union and every mountain resort in Europe with hay- 
fever refugees. And although the malady often makes its 
victims short of breath, it seldom interferes with their powers 
of speech. 

Hay fever and summer catarrh are now revealing thiem- 
selves as part of a great group of special susceptibilities and 
sensitivenesses to a wide range of substances, all of them 
living tissues or produced by life, and most of them proteins 
or nitrogen-containing materials. In technical language, the 
root of the hay feverites’ trouble is that the amboceptors ol 
their body proteins are too ready to unite with the receptors 
of foreign proteins. In other words they are too “good 
mixers.”’ i 

What points further in the same direction is the strong 
hereditary tendency present. From a third to half of all hay- 
feverites give clear history of ‘‘explosiveness” in the form of 
asthma; itchy eruptions of the skin, such as eczema or 
hives; neuralgic pains in joints; sick headaches; even ep! 
lepsy in their family or among near relatives. On the other 
hand, increased sensitiveness means increased capacity for 
pleasure as well as pain. The pos- 
itive discomforts of these sensitive 
plants, these ‘‘exploders”’ are limited 
to a brief month or so of the year and 
for the remainder they probably live 
more vividly, at higher concert pitch, 
than the rest of us. It is indeed the 
boast of those who have studied the 
history of their patrician malady that 
their ranks number and have num- 
bered a higher proportion of artists, 
composers, musicians and of both 
appreciative and creative genius, 
than is found among those of our 
rude health and thick-skinned insen- 
sibility. 
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AST summer more than 

one million children and 

adults spent from one 

week to two months in 

=#)} regularly organized out- 

of- door camps, and about six and 

one-half million more people of all 

ages made up the vast army of 

automobile campers. We have wit- 

nessed many changes in our way of 

living during the last ten years, but 

I venture the assertion that there 

is no other one thing that has made 

such an important contribution to 

the health and wholesome pleasure 

of the people of this country as 
the habit of camping. 

I say ‘‘this country,” for camp- 

ing isan American practice. Many 





camp comprises several weeks, the 
usual period being the two months 
of July and August. Second, there 
are what are known as the organi- 
zation camps conducted by the 
great national ae in- 
c a the Y. M.C.A., the Y. W, 
C. A., the Boy os the Girl 
Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls; 
the camps maintained by churches 
and other denominational groups; 
those c ected with schools and 
colleges; the camps which are a 
prominent feature of the activities 
of the many welfare and charitable 
associations, and the camps con- 
ducted by municipalities. 

Such a wealth of opportunity for 
the finest and sanest and most 








European countries have their 
walking clubs, but, delightful as 
these may be, the summer camp as 
we know it is practically nonex- 
istent except in the United States. With us, in the 
last few years, it has become a national institution. 

Automobile camping has opened a new world for 
millions of people, but at its best it is a nomadic 
kind of existence. It does, however, give the joys 
of outdoor life, though they may be strangely com- 
plicated with uncomfortable ‘beds and sketchy 
meals. But if its enormous expansion has been a 
matter of comment and extended partic ipation dur- 
ing the last few summers, too little attention has 
been paid to the still more important and wonder- 
ful growth of the well-organized summer camps for 
girls and boys. The two have little in common, 
for while automobile camping has much to offer 
for grown people, it does not seem to me 
that it has the right value as a good or 
even safe form of recreation for our girls 
and boy 5. 

[Twenty years ago the present type of 
carefully planned and safely supervised 
summer camping for children was practi- 
cally unknown. Nowcampingasa health- 
ful summer recreation is available for 
almost every boy and giiil. Disregarding 
the camps conducted for adults only and 
those where both girls and boys and 
adults are received, the camps exclusively 
for children may be separated into two 
main groups: First, there are the private 
camps, owned and conducted by one or 
more persons who are responsible for 
everything connected with the camp, and 
where the regular season during which the 
children are expected to remain in the 





By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


PHOTO. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


ALL THE YOUNGSTERS IN THIS CAMP ARE TAUGHT TO SWIM 


oyummer (amps 
for Girls and Boys 


healthful vacation a child can have 
has come about as an inevitable 
working of the law of supply and 
demand. Tobesure, there are good 
camps and bad camps and camps that may seem 
commercial and those where the spirit of altruism 
predominates. The same care should be used in 
selecting a camp that is given to the selection of 
the school that your children will attend. The best 
test of the desirability of a camp is the character 
of the person or organization responsible for it. 
There are the organization camps, where little or no 
cost is involved, and the private camps, where the 
fee ranges from two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the camp season to four hundred dollars or even 
more for the same period, the average being three 
hundred dollars. On the whole, there should be 
little difficulty in making a choice, for every camp 
offers certain advantages which may read- 
ily be determined; the range of cost may 
fit every family budget, and fathers and 





mothers may easily ascertain which « 

will most nearly meet the needs of 
children. This is no passing fad; it is the 
recognition of the right of childhood to 
the self-expression that is inherent in 
youth and that finds true happiness in the 
simple and joyously wholesome life that 
Nature affords instead of in the complex 
and restricting environment that at its 
best is artificial and at its worst crushes 
the soul of a child. 

The camps are ready, the girls and boys 
are clamoring to go to ‘them, and the ques- 
tions that parents are asking are: What 
does camp life offer to our boy and girl? 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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BOY SCOUT CAMP DELMONT AT GREEN LANE, PENNSYLVANIA. ABOVE=BUSY FINGERS AT WORK IN GIRLS’ Y. W. C. A. CAMP 
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SCUDDER’S GRANDFATHER 


MISS 


IT (Continued) 


HE enthusiastic assurance of 
| good old Professor Ribisso 
yoa| that I ‘“‘had it in me” carried 
:#¥6| me on wings through all the 
; a rest of the season at the 
academy in Cincinnati. My feet never 
again touched ground, even when I got 
another order to do a mantelpiece, this 
time covered not only with grapes, but 
also with acanthus leaves and dogwood, 
with a bowknot thrown in now and then 
just to keep any spot being left un- 
carved. 

In fact, as long as wood carving 
would furnish me with the means to 
continue the study of sculpture, I was 
willing and glad to continue doing it 
with an energy that amounted to fury. 

Even when the summer vacation 
came on and the academy closed, and I 
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JANET SCUDDER’S MOTHER 


careful living. My education in this di- 
rection came about through the interest 
a very charming woman in the same 
boarding house took in me—Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger. I suppose she took 
me up as an interesting specimen of un- 
couth youth and—being obsessed with 
the art of gentle manners, which she had 
studied in her various travels—in order 
to see what she could do with me. At 
any rate, she labored over me for weeks 
and weeks, always patient, always very 
kind and understanding in her criticism; 
and when she moved into a house that 
she had been furnishing—in a some- 
what bizarre way, I thought—she al- 
ways included me in the parties she 
gave to aspiring young poets and au- 
thors and artists of all descriptions. 


had to return home to go through some PARIS STUDIO OF MISS SCUDDER’S 7 ee. her belief that fas- 
experiences that were actually more THE SCULPTOR, NURSE, HANNAH 4 tidiousness In one Ss daily life made 
dismal than I had yet encountered, I MacMONNIES HUSSEY for fastidiousness in one’s taste and 
kept those words going at white heat Par ideals, influenced me more than she 


all the time; I wouldn’t let them get 
out of my consciousness: ‘‘One of these days you will be a 
much greater sculptor than I am. You are going way be- 
yond me.” 

When I reached home I found many changes, all for the 
worse. The family fortunes had completely disappeared. 
Hannah, old, faithful Hannah, had been dismissed; my eldest 
sister had married and gone away; my playmate brother, 
Charlie, had been drowned while swimming. My father and 
his wife and I were the only ones in the house, a house never 
gay and now dismal beyond words, with only the bedrooms 
and the kitchen opened. My stepmother did all the work 
and cooked and served our meals in the kitchen, while I did 
what little I could about the house and added to the slender 
income by giving some lessons in wood carving. 

Then—as a climax to a situation that was already hope- 
less—my father announced one morning that he would not 
get up that day; he repeated this decision the next day and 
the next; and in two weeks he died—of no illness whatever, 
the doctor said, adding that he evidently had no desire to 
live any longer. 

No desire to live any longer! Those words of the doctor 
made more impression on me than my father’s death. Noth- 
ing | have ever heard since seems to me to express so poign- 
antly complete despair. No desire to live any longer! I 
was not able to visualize what was meant then; I can’t even 
now. Not to want to go on living is incredible to me. Life 
is entirely too full of excitement and adventure—just the 
mere living of it—ever to think of voluntarily giving it up. 

| thought my father’s death would surely 
mean the end of all my ambitions, as far as 
further study in Cincinnati went; how he was 
ever able to send me there was never explained; 
but now that he was gone I thought that I 
might as well abandon all hope of returning to 
the academy that autumn. But though life may 
be a fairly continuous gray, it is rarely all black, 
as that summer was. I still look back on it 
with a shudder. 


HEN, as is invariably the case, the silver lin- 
ing began to show through ominous clouds. 
My eldest brother, now married and living in 
Chicago, took pity on me and answered a letter 
that « vidently touched him. He wrote me that 
he would pay for my next season at the academy 
in c incinnati. 
lhis second year I suppose I made some prog- 
ress; one usually advances in some direction; 
though now that I think of it, it seems to have 
been almost a waste of time. I really learned 
very little. Everything there must have been 
frightfully dull and wanting in anything that 
developed originality or personality. Perhaps 
this was due to the fact that the academy was 
run and directed almost entirely on Munich 
art-school traditions. I went on modeling, with 
~~ and then help and encouragement from 
rofessor Ribisso; but on the whole it seems to 








MISS 


have been a time given in great measure to that ever-present 
wood carving which helped out my living expenses. I was 
sure the Fates had determined to make and keep me a wood 
carver. 

I must not forget to mention that that second year of 
study in Cincinnati brought into my life an element that had, 
up to then, been deplorably neglected—graceful manners and 





SCUDDER AT WORK AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO 


ever realized and made it much easier 
for me, when later I began to go about a bit socially, to en- 
joy the life of those people who had always had what was 
so desperately lacking in my younger days. 

At the end of the second term at the academy and with 
another ghastly summer facing me, my brother once more 
came to the rescue. He wrote that if I would come to Chi- 
cago, help his wife a bit with the housekeeping and the new 
baby, I could live with them and surely find something to do 
in my chosen profession. My chosen profession? What was 
it anyway—wood carving? 

At first Chicago said it was. Soon after I arrived there I 
landed a job that was to me extraordinarily remunerative, a 
position of wood carver in a factory at one hundred dollars 
a month. And I must say I was pretty good at that job, for 
they gave me a room to myself and were apparently pleased 
with my work. 1 went along blithely carving grapes and 
dogwood and acanthus leaves for several weeks; helping my 
sister-in-law with the cooking and the baby; and on the 
whole probably happier than I had ever been before. I was 
at last self-supporting. 

An alarm clock in my room was set for five o’clock in the 
morning. From bed I would dash into the kitchen, start the 
fire in the range, put the water on to boil, then rush back to 
dress. After I had made the coffee, prepared an enormous 
quantity of oatmeal—the amount of oatmeal I ate for break- 
fast during those healthful days would keep me going a week 
now—and eaten my breakfast, I would steal silently out of 
the house so as not to awaken anyone, especially the baby, 
and arrive at the factory at seven-thirty sharp. 
I often think of those days now, particularly 
when young men and women—sometimes old 
ones, too—complain bitterly that, though they 
know they have talent for the fine arts, they 
cannot study because they have no financial 
backing. 


F LATE years everyone seems to think that 

I was born witha silver spoon in my mouth, 
that Iam one of the favored few who could af- 
ford to follow a natural bent, while they, poor 
dears, have had to suppress their artistic incli- 
nations because no one would give them a mil- 
lion dollars to study art. 

In the midst of my factory job and my happy 
life there suddenly appeared a walking delegate 
of the wood carvers’ union of Chicago; and, liv- 
ing up to his name, he walked straight into my 
private room, followed by the somewhat slinking 
figure of the foreman, and pointed an accusing 
finger at me, quite innocently at work. 

“What is that?”’ he asked, with the accusing 
finger still held in midair. 

“One of our best carvers,”’ the foreman re- 
plied. 

“A woman?” 

The foreman nodded. 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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oA Small Stahian lla Comes to Dwell Among Os 


SNTION of Italy 
unfolc ls before the 
mind’s eye a pano- 
rama of a land of 

a) blue, blue skies, of wonderful formal gardens with 
their stately Lombardy poplars and their half-hidden tin- 
kling fountains, of more moonlight than ever the world 
beholds elsewhere, of architecture that even Time respects, 
laying his fingers upon it so lightly as to make it richer and 
more wonderful in its mellowing old age. This, then, is the 
country where art beggaring desc ription gave inspiration last 
summer to Mr. Baum for the Italian house he has designed 
for us. 

It should be remembered when we are considering Euro- 
pean architecture for domestic purposes, houses called 
Spanish, Italian or French, that these are not the precise 
types of the respective countries; not the lineal descendants 
of Spanish, Italian or French. They are the Americanized 
versions, the Italo-Espafiol or the Franco-American, if you 
have no aversion to the hyphen. Usually this means that 
certain adaptable characteristics are embodied in a plan 
suited to our mode of living and to our climate. For in- 
stance, in the house represented this month we recognize 
at once the Italian style of chimney; the rounded red tiles 
forming the roof; the shape of the roof itself; the porch with 
broad, flat balcony; the iron grille work at the door; the gen- 
eral coloring, and last the quiet dignity of a small Italian 
villa. 

All these features we can and do incorporate in our build- 
ings, but the interiors we model “nearer to our hearts’ de- 
sire,’ our love of comfort, of sanitation and convenience. 
Only in very restricted sections of our country, such as the 
South and Southwest, can we hold to the patio, a feature 
inherently Italian and Spanish, and in this Northerners are 
the losers. 

The construction of the house, which is as important as 
the appearance, as outlined by Mr. Baum, calls for walls 
of stucco over metal lath on a wooden framework, but lime- 
stone or brick may be substituted. The lighter construc- 
tion is, of course, the cheaper one. Although for appearances’ 
sake a house of this character is more at home in those 


Designed by DwiGHT JAMES 
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parts of the country where t] 
flora is of a semitropical na- 
ture, it is suitable also for 
most sections of the United 
States. To make it more adaptable it has a wider overhang 
to the roof than is used in its Italian prototypes, and thes 
are shutters to fend against the elements. The average 
seventy-five-by-one-hundred-foot lot was in mind when the 
design was made, and the house is to stand back twe nty- 
five feet from the lot line, the usual requirement in restricted 
developments. A southerly or easterly exposure will provide 
the maximum of light to all rooms. 

The layout of the grounds, the relation of the garden to 
the service end of the house and to the garage, are notewor thy, 
while further inspection reveals the veget table garden; but 
should the house be so unfortunate as to lack a garden en- 
thusiast, then this space may be utilized for the prosaic 
purpose of drying clothes. The garden is designed to havea 
lily pond, and a niche fountain set in the blank wall of the 
garage. The birds will prefer the fountain to the whole of 
your house. 

So much for the exterior of the house. Since unfortu- 
nately we cannot in our climate live entirely in our garden 
rooms or our patios, we have to divide our interest between 
the garden and the rooms under the roof. Enter this little 
house, then, through the ornamental iron door and stop just 
a moment for a vista of the garden you have just left, as seen 
from within. A turn to the left at this point takes you into 
the living room, where the ceiling is beamed after the Italian 
manner with plain hewed lumber, preferably cypress. The 
most notable feature here is the fire place of cast stone, mod- 
eled after one found in an old villa. The walls are sand- 
finished plaster, the woodwork is painted. This room has 
three exposures, with vistas to the street and the garden, and 
entranceontotheporch. This porch, by the way, may be glass 
inclosed, making an admirable living room or conservatory, 
Opposite this room is the dining room, with wide unbroken 
wall spaces so necessary to good furnishing, and connecting 
this room with the kitchen is a pantry. 
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(Continued on Page 99) 
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The Life of Death 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


SE ee TRE ea ee Oe 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
OF LIVES WOULD CEASE AND 
THEIR RACES BECOME EXTINCT 


cal HUMANS stand upright, but we look 
straight ahead. So for a long time I was 
blind to the mighty expanse of branch and 
foliage of my giant tree. I had passed it often 
and now and then reached out and touched 
it, for its mighty girth fascinated me. My 
Indian hunter gave me its name, Etaballi, 

3) and my botany added the less harmonious 
But it was my ear which first led my eye upward 
toa deep resonant humming which filled the dim air of the 
jungle. The sun was clouded as I looked, but the air was 
aglow with a solid dome of color, a gigantic mound of clear 
gold which eclipsed all the foliage and made the tree glorious. 
Humming-birdsand bees, butterflies and nectar-loving wasps 
were there, and their wings of feathers, scales or mica tissue 





churned the air, each with an individual note, the sum of 
which was a composite tone of wonderful quality. 

_Lizarcis and wood-hewers scampered easily up the trunk, 
birds and insects flew where they willed, but I was bound to 


earth, and by stretching could reach at the utmost only 
eight feci from the ground. I could kill any bird in the top 
of the tree, I could call myself one of the Lords of Creation, 
but tha: helped me not at all in my wish to study this ma- 
Jestic jungle growth. 

Day «iter day I watched new masses of flowers come into 
inally, so hopeless seemed the outlook and so 
Marveloiis appeared the teeming life of the tree top, that I 
directei two amiable murderers, who were trail cutting for 
me, to fell the jungle Etaballi. It was late when they began 
and the wood proved as hard and tough as metal, so when 
the warder came for them they had made but slight impres- 
Sion on ihe giant bole. 





My Etaballi Brought Low 


HEN, using a brain far better for mechanical achieve- 
th ment than my own, we evolved a plan for surmounting 
€se ninety feet to the first limb. The plan combined the 
bretive and the sophisticated. With a bow and special 
— ot an Akawai Indian, a slender cord would be shot 
: €r the branch, then a rope pulled over, and with boat- 
Wain's seat and pulleys the rest would be easy. 
he following day was one of great import both to the 


tree and myself. Much has been written of portents and 


WERE IT NOT FOR THE 
OCCASIONAL DEATH OF SUCH A JUNGLE GIANT AS THIS 


warnings, and if I should narrate all the inexplicable 
things which have happened to me near the street 
called Prophecy, no one would believe the more ordi- 
nary events which occur as I traverse the avenue of 
Science. But in this case there was nothing. I left my 
friend in the late afternoon, standing in majestic quiet, leaves 
hanging motionless, although, a few hundred feet upward, 
white cloudlets were scudding before a mid-heaven trade 
breeze. I had seen this friendly tree lashed in tropic storms; 
I had watched it by day and by night; parts of five years 
of our lives had been spent together, and I had seen, but not 
observed, its towering form as long ago as sixteen years, when 
I passed up river for the first time. 

I had left Etaballi in the dusk, with its glory of gold 
pouring forth a stream of honeysuckle perfume, and I looked 
forward to my new experiment in the morning, having to do 
with scaling its height. In the night arose one of the storms 
of the early rains. I heard the roar far down the Mazaruni 
and looked out of my tent to see first Pegasus and then the 
Pleiades erased, when there sounded the patter of the first 
few drops, followed by the steady, long, audible lines of 
downpour. Once and once only there came a deep distant 
kr-ump! such as used to roll over the wide sands and 
drown the surf on the coast of Belgium when the Germans 
were vainly strafing to the north. This single sound, as of a 
subdued exclamation of some great god looking down upon 
the jungle, was the only hint of anything unusual, and no 
one could call a far-distant thunder mumble a portent. 

Nothing is more pitifully out of place than a fallen tree. 
It is like a foundered, deserted ship with decks awash, 
covered with a maze of broken masts, remnants of sails and 
tangled rigging. Thus I found my Etaballi, brought low, 
but worthy even in the manner of its fall. Human mur- 
derers had nicked it, but the final surrender was at the de- 
mand of one of the natural elements, whose brothers had 
brought the tree into being and nourished it into maturity — 
a stroke of lightning; sister of the sun, the rain and the 
winds. 

Down it had come, straight to the north, and cut for it- 
self a mighty glade. All other trees in its path, all stumps 
and saplings, had gone down with it, and where for centuries 
had been dimness was now clear sunlight and a great 
expanse of open sky. The surrounding trees leaned far 
outward, as if looking down with some strange arboreal 
sympathy for the fallen comrade. 





IMustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull 


I walked up and down the enor- 
mous bole, I swung myself among 
the high branches, and even from 
those crippled, dying limbs I looked 
down upon earth from as great a 
height as the summit of an ordinary tree. I began to realize 
that in the death of my great friend I might achieve intimacy 
with many unknown things. At present all was silent except 
for the rustle of shriveled leaves and an occasional deep 
groan as some overstrained mass of fibers gave way. If 
birds had been perching or nesting among its branches last 
night, they had fled; insects had been shaken off, or were 
now making their way to other trees, as rats swarm along 
a ratline from a sinking vessel. 

I left at once and did not return for two weeks. After that 
I spent an hour or two of many days with the fallen tree, 
and if I could have had my way every hour of daylight would 
have found me there. I wrote until my fingers ached, and I 
gathered a mass of astonishing facts which, when digested, 
will fill many papers with a multitude of very true, but to 
the layman very tiresome, technical observations. 


‘Romance in a Tree-Made Glade 


UT always there kept breaking through the mist of bare 

happenings, of actual blatant phenomena, glimpses of 
the dramatic and the romantic side of this little cosmos. For 
the tree-made glade became an individual thing, a veritable 
worldlet, and just as we go into a room and to our delight 
find new pictures on the walls and new books on the table, 
so here in my glade room no two days were alike. 

While sitting quietly in armchair, straight-back or 
lounge—for I hadall toorderamong the branches—I was for- 
ever having my attention distracted from the business at 
hand of bark and wood to visitors who came to peer or 
hammer, to play or to carry on their courtship almost 
within arm’s reach. My angular figure and neutral garments 
were apparently an excellent camouflage among the maze of 
branches, and creatures came close which would have fled 
at first glance if I had been standing in mid-trail. 

Every class of backboned animal except fish came to. my 
fallen tree, and I have no doubt that to the leafy pools far 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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THE THING 





UPON WHICH HE HAD BASED A POSSIBLE FUTURE HAD 


BEEN STOLEN 








VII 


%4| HE suspension rods broke at Shaft Number 
Two of the tunnel through Black Mountain 
on the third day of December. The shaft 
caved in. Benson, assistant resident en- 
gineer, on his way to the commissary, heard 
a sharp report like the noise of a naval gun, 
’ and arrived shortly after the breaking of the 

oa ee} first rod. Later he made his way along the 
ridge of the mountain, preparing in his mind his recital for 
Smith and the men of the river crossing. 

Within a few moments he had reached the scene, yet a 
score of men had preceded him and others. were running 
along the right of way. Laborers and contractors were con- 
centrating on this point, a hollow in the backbone of Black 
Mountain. A steam derrick and the enormous truss which 
he and Marsdon had devised marked the hole, which to the 
eye was bottomless: 

The stationary engineer, Jim Hart, in charge of the der- 
rick, gave the warning signal immediately upon the breaking 
of the suspension rod and, without waiting for an answer, 
lowered the bucket with terrific speed. More than two 
hundred feet of cable ran off the drum, and apparently as 
soon as the bucket struck bottom there came the signal to 
hoist. These things were mechanical, clocklike, without 
confusion. Then the lining timbers began to give way— 
a heavy, dull sound far below the surface; and Hart brought 
the bucket up with such incredible swiftness that when it 
appeared at the top with its blur of humanity it looked as 
though it would go tothe sky. He swung it toward the muck 
heap and dumped its contents. 








ENSON arrived in time to see him dump the first load. 

Six men had been saved, and were using their fists and 
feet in a frantic effort to extricate themselves from the 
tangle on the muck pile—five negroes and Marsdon. 

Men were still at the bottom of the shaft, crowded down 
there earlier in the day to expedite the work. And now, as 
if for emphasis, the lining timbers were breaking with a slow 
measured cadence, like the salute of a battleship. Also the 
wiring had been severed, the lights in the shaft had gone out, 
leaving the men at the bottom in darkness. 

Out of this darkness leaped the second bucket. It struck 
the boom. This was Hart’s only mistake. A negro, clinging 





mgpin 
By TRISTRAM Pippen 


Illustrated by Harvey Dunn 


to the handle, had his grasp torn loose and fell back toward 
the shaft with arms and legs flying. He landed on his back 
across the top of the truss, and ninety or a hundred men 
listened, transfixed, to his shriek as he slipped head first 
toward the hole. Then some one, another negro, risked his 
life by grabbing the falling man’s clothing. For a moment 
it was a hideous sight, the two of them dangling; but the 
second negro managed to hold to a steel rod and also to the 
other negro. 

When they were dragged back from the shaft both were 
as limp as if they were lifeless. 

Heedless of this incident Hart had swung the bucket to- 
ward the muck pile. He jerked it upside down and, bringing 
the boom back over the shaft, released the clutch. The 
crowd surrounding the hole craned their necks to see how 
many men had been brought up in tke second bucket. 

Healy, a subcontractor, standin, s'toulder to shoulder 
with Benson, asked if Logan was over on the muck pile. 
“If Marsdon’s shadow fought his way into that second 
bucket,’’ mumbled Healy, ‘“‘no white man on the residency 
will be able to hold up his head.” 

The bucket had dropped for the third time. But some- 
thing had gone wrong. No more than sixty feet of cable 
had been unwound from the drum. Until.this time, the 
crowd had remained breathlessly silent, hardly a sound 
other than the dull noises from the shaft and the moan of 
the negroes who had been dragged to the foot of the derrick. 

Now everyone shouted advice: ‘‘Shake her loose! Bring 
it up! Give ’er her slack!” 


Then the shouting subsided. They were watching Hart. 
They could see he knew what to do and was doing it. Hart 
was a rawboned, silent man to whom no one, until this day, 
had given a thought. They had talked of Big Monty at 
Shaft Number One. Monty was the best stationary en- 
gineer at Black Mountain. Now it was Jim Hart. 

The bucket had caught on a broken timber and Hart was 
looking neither at the levers with which he was working, 
nor at the shaft, but up in the sky—at the boom. He 
slacked off cable, then raised the boom a foot or two Still 
the bucket refused to go down. Now with cool deliberation 
he reversed this process, lowered the boom, then swung ita 
few feet to one side. He was feeling for an opening; and to 
see him gazing calmly into the sky, with human beings still 
at the bottom of the shaft, was a sight men remembered. 

“Jim Hart kept his head,”’ was the way Benson put tt. 
‘He found an opening; the cable suddenly went taut; the 
bucket went down.” 


VERYONE knew by this time that both Jef Brown, the 

monstrous negro foreman, and Logan were down: thett. 

In fact, three men were still at the bottom, Logan and two 

negroes. One of these was unconscious. A light- olored 

negro, Number 168, had disobeyed an order. And the huge 
fist of the man giving the orders had hit him. 

“Smith,” said Benson, in relating this incident, “hav¢ 
you ever noticed Logan’s hands. Take a look at them the 
next time you see him. Yes, you’ll see him again. Jim Hatt 
got them out of there.’ 

Hart worked the bucket loose and eased it down—slowly, 
carefully, until the red mark on the cable passed off the 
drum. Then the cable ran slack, the bucket was at the bot: 
tom; yet there came no signal to hoist. Men got down 
all fours and leaned over the edge of the hole. They cou 
hear the groaning of timbers, the trickle of water and the 
noise of falling earth, but no sound of a human voice reac 
them. Suddenly several timbers broke at once and everyon® 
scrambled back, shouting that the edge was caving in. They 
shouted to Hart that the whole lining was sinking, the edge 
would crumble, carrying the derrick with it. Hart seem 
to be deaf to the warning. The bell wire had broken, ™ 
signal could come up to him, and he was trying to discov 
if the men down there had managed to get in. 
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He couldn’t be sure of this, but he fumbled for the lever 
and a spurt of steam came from the engine. There was no 
shouting now. Silence. Only the rattle of the cable and the 
intermittent sizzle of the exhaust. 

“This is the last load,’’ mumbled Healy. 
he’s in that bucket.” 

Certainly someone was in the bucket; that was sure, for it 
was being guided up through the maze of broken timbers. 


“Tf he’s alive 


Hart, working with inspired coolness, stopped the engine 
twice, lowered a few feet, then lifted again. He was gazing, 
as before, up in the sky at the boom. Though no voice from 
the shaft could reach him, he was working with the man in 
the bucket. 

Later he said he could hear a voice telling him what to do. 
This was not credible; yet men listened to him soberly, then 


tried to forget what he had said. Further, during that slow 
ascent Logan did not speak a word—not a word. But the 
men at the top finally heard a deep, full-throated, melodious 
voice far down in the hole. Now they could hear the words: 
“Shovel—shovel.”’ Jef Brown, the negro foreman, was 
singing the Black Mountain chantey. 

Then those at the top caught the first glimpse of the wide, 
slightly stooped shoulders of the shadowy levelman. When 
the bucket rose out of the hole Logan seemed more gaunt 
than ever before. Jef Brown was grinning. Beside Logan 
he appeared particularly short and powerful with his flat 
head, thick neck and fifty-two-inch chest. In his arms was 
the limp, unconscious form of the light-colored negro. 


ART swung the bucket toward the muck pile, then 
stopped it in midair. This was his tribute to the men 
who had stayed down. Slowly he brought the bucket back 
across the shaft and lowered it to the ground gently. The 
best stationary engineer at Black Mountain, he stood there 
holding to the lever to steady himself. Then he glanced at 
the clock on the side of the boiler. Less than five minutes 
had elapsed since the breaking of the first suspension rod. 
“Smithy,” continued Benson, “here’s a strange thing. 
When that last bucket came out of the hole, there wasn’t any 
shouting. You’d expect some kind of a demonstration. The 
lives of fifteen men had been saved, and around the shaft 
were no less than a hundred people. Not a sound. They 
were waiting, but no one knew what for. Everybody was 
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looking at Logan, and though nothing really happened, 
something sort of happened. It came to me this way: First, 
when that bucket rose out of the ground it crossed my mind 
that Logan had lost an opportunity to be a demigod—by not 
appearing at the top holding the nigger he’d knocked uncon- 
scious. He had left that to Jef Brown. Then it struck me 
that this scarecrow who has come to Black Mountain isn’t 
interested in anything except putting the tunnel under the 
mountain. Then something flashed through the minds of 
everybody there. Healy was the first to get it: He said, 
‘That levelman isn’t Marsdon’s shadow.’ I knew what he 
meant, and everybody who heard him understood. Logan 
has been the force and the brains back of Marsdon since last 
September. We all knew it at once. 

“He climbed out of the bucket awkwardly. Men were 
watching him. I thought he was going to catch his foot and 
fall, and if he had everybody would have laughed. Keyed 
up. Instead, he ambled over to Hart. I didn’t hear what he 
said, but I heard Hart say, ‘Thank you, sir.’”’ 

Benson had reached the end of his recital. ‘‘Here’s the 
conclusion, Smithy. Something’s going to happen on this 
mountain. For one thing, Marsdon—good heavens, the way 
he got into the first bucket —he’s done for, and if what is 
being said is true, the residency will sooner or later go to 
Logan. He can have my share of it anyway.” 

Benson’s share of the Black Mountain residency, how- 
ever, went to Smith in less than three weeks after the cave-in 
of Shaft Number Two. Before the end of December the 
assistant resident engineer was injured in a slide at the south 
portal of the tunnel. He was carried across the mountain by 
four negroes and sent home on the rival railroad. White 
crosses were made for eight black men killed at the time. 
And while the names of five of these were known, the crosses 
of the other three were marked: ‘‘Long Sam, No. 481,” 
“‘Joe, No. 26,”’ and the last, just ‘‘ Number 785.’’ He had 
been called ‘Loaded Dice.’”’ This was not put on his cross. 

The progress for the month was slightly less than Novem- 
ber. Estimates went in on time. 


VIII 


LACK MOUNTAIN had taken its toll for four months— 
eight men. This was a fair number, below the average; 
and after December it claimed no more that winter. Then 
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came spring, and peace fallaciously pervaded Jorgensen’s 
spirit. The memory of gray walls had become dim. On 
holidays he had reconnoitered these hills and valleys, and on 
long winter evenings had translated his field notes into plats 
and profiles, and this gave him a feeling of confidence in the 
future. After the work here was done, he would build a spur 
line to coal veins which would feed the new railroad. 

On this night the man felt that between himself and the 
Androsphinx there existed an armistice. The valleys were 
silver with mist, and the hills were jade and jet. He came 
out upon the right of way to the south of the river. Here 
the grading had been finished; steel was creeping toward 
Black Mountain which, with its tunnel uncompleted, stood 
as a barrier across the line. They must hurry. But tonight 
he would not think of that. He had declared a truce to last 
through the evening, a respite from thoughts of labor. 


OLLOWING the roadbed he reached the river, full and 

wide, overflowing its banks with the spring flood. A 
moonglade on the smooth dark water had the appearance of 
myriad glowworms crawling toward the rapids. But it was 
neither the sight nor the sound of water that thrilled him. 
Where once he had idly waited on this bank for the coming of 
dawn, now a massive stone abutment stood in all its strength. 
Steel girders reached out into the night. The bridge would 
soon be completed. But the tunnel—they must hurry. 

The month was May. A clear, warm evening filled with 
emotions, through which Jorgensen in his aloneness moved 
here and there, gazing upon scenes out of reach, vivid, alive 
pictures hanging against the dark wall of the night. He 
rowed across, thinking of the strength ofthis flood. It helda 
memory of the winter past, a cold, strong-rushing memory 
against which only granite piers could stand unshaken. On 
touching shore, however, the man had the feeling of one who 
has come home. 

Here was neither lintel nor hearth, nothing which be- 
longed to him; yet a great deal of which he was a part. He 
listened to the wind in the willows. The water babbled to 
the roots of trees; Black Mountain, towering above him, 
was surrounded by a fine company of hills, and the man 
himself felt a fundamental longing for companionship. 


(Continued on Page 45) 























ELLEN KNEW WHERE MARSDON SPENT HIS TIME 









































































































































Our United States 


eA Song of the Nation—For Single Voice or Massed Singing 


Words by EDWARD W. BOK 
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Arranged, Harmonized and Orchestrated by LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Conductor of The Philadelphia Orchestra 





























































































































































































































= 
HEN the Transvaal Republic of South Africa Th , GF A general demand was being voiced on every side for 
was an independent nation its national song Flow ZS Song aAMeE Lo BE an American patriotic song which would truly reflect 
was generally acknowledged to be one of the the present rising currents toward peace; not neces- 
most inspiring melodies in the category of patriotic music. After the war withGreat _ sarily a national peace song, unless the American people should choose to make it so, 
Britain, “ God Save the King” was substituted for the former Republic’s song. It was _ but at least a song in which there should be an absence of war, or marching armies, 
deemed regretful that so spirited a song should be lost to the world. Among others _ or battle, that would make its appeal to a God of Peace rather than a God of Might. 
who felt that this excellent example of a people’s music should be preserved was With this general desire in mind, the accompanying words were written. 
Mr. Leopold Stokowski, conductor of The Philadelphia Orchestra. He suggested his The original music was composed by C. F. van Rees. The song was called “ Het 
willingness to harmonize, arrange and orchestrate the melody for a single voice or Volkslied” (The Folksong) and I am indebted to Dr. Joseph P. Burns, of Philadelphia, 
for massed singing if a suitable set of words could be found. for the name of the composer which personally I could not locate. —Epwarp W. Bok. 
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%)|HE month of Novem- 
t} ber, 1923, saw me 
complete a quarter 
century as interpreter 
of the name part of 
Mussorgsky’s folk- 
Aes) music drama, Boris 
bia Sees) Godunoff. I had 
played the réle just one thousand 
times—a record that proves at least 
that Mussorgsky’s opera wears well. 

From out those thousand perform- 
ances one stands forth with peculiar 
and embarrassing vividness. It oc- 
curred just a few years before the 
World War, that period in Russia 
when everyone, sooner or later, was 
suspected of being a revolutionist. At 
this particular performance the chorus 
of the Imperial Opera House, quite 
unknown to me, made arrangements 
to present a petition to the emperor 
at the close of the third scene in the 
first act. No plan could have been 
happier, since the scene might have 
been written for just such an occasion. 

Those who have seen the opera will 
recall that it represents a square be- 
tween the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion and the Cathedral of the 
Archangels; and that the curtain rises 
to the tolling of bells on a stage filled 
to its last niche with kneeling peasants. 

















And after an impressive procession 
made up of all the uncountable digni- 
taries of the Russian Church and 
Government of the sixteenth century, 
each in hisown particular magnificence 
of colorful costume—never was there 
amore effective first entrance written 
for an opera singer!—the curtain de- 


























CHALIAPIN AS 

TSAR BORIS 

IN MUSSORG- 

SKY’S OPERA 

BORIS GODUN- 
OFF 


alternated in a breath mockery and 
adulation of the same man, made ugly 
threats, to change them to loud ac- 
clamation at the sight of upraised 
knouts in the hands of the henchmen 
of the man they vilified; acclaimed a 
renegade monk who sought to usurp 
the throne, and plagued the village 
imbecile, whom they commonly held 
high as a soothsayer, with minor tor- 
tures until he collapsed into inhuman 
groaning and weeping and uttered 
direful prophecy. 


cA Study of Boris 


TRULY human hero, forsooth, 

given to petty cruelties and short- 
sightedness; to boasting and coward- 
ice and sycophancy; to treachery and 
deceit and gullibility; as yet only be- 
ginning to suspect its own sinister 
strength, but capable, with it all, of 
trudging gloriously, valiantly through 
bloodshed and sacrifice and torture, 
if need be, that the world might come 
a littlke nearer democracy and the 
brotherhood of man—this was the 
strange hero of Mussorgsky’s music 
drama, the strangest hero in all the 
annals of opera, whose shadow falls 
athwart Boris’ face, distorting it, 
darkening it for the full length of the 
play; of whose limitless power to tor- 
ture and dictate and betray him this 
mob-ruled king is wretchedly aware; 
whom he carries always with him like 
some old man of the sea. 





























Before I had worked long on the 

















portrait of Boris, I found that this 








scends on the obeisant throng acclaim- 
ing their emperor. It is a conclusion 
the precious quality of 
glamour as well as sartorial extrava- 
gance and glitter of spectacle. And the chorus intended 
to take advantage of the emotional crescendo by being 
found kneeling when the curtain was rung up the second 
time, not to Tsar Boris but to Tsar Nicholas II, and re- 
main suppliant while their representative offered their 
petition to the ‘‘exalted personage,” as the tsar was al- 
ways referred to when he appeared incognito. 

It would have been a pretty touch, most effective, 
graceful, charming, had I not intervened to ruin it. But 
it had always been my custom to take the recalls for 
this scene in character, and standing among my people, 
blessing them. That night I knew no reason for making 
an exception. So when the curtain rose for the second 
time, there I stood among the scandalized petitioners 
In my coronation robes of brocaded gold, the crown of 
Monomahk on my head,.the majesty of a great Russian 
monarch enveloping me, face to face with my little emperor, 


voto down at him in stunned horror from my six feet four 
Inches 


possessing 


: A moment of tenseness, thrilled expectancy, anticipated 
» sensation held the audience. For a terrible eternity Tsar 
Boris aud Tsar Nicholas stood apparently defying each 
other, and all the red-hot young revolutionaries in the house 
hoped for the worst. Then my instinct for the theater 
lorbad Tsar Boris to commit any breach of etiquette or 
graciousness or good taste, surmounted my astonishment 


and s 


| the impossible situation. I knelt with the chorus, 
and t! 


petition was presented without further mishap. 


La Always an Artist 
Mm THAVE 


been told that this act of mine considerably 
cha, 


rined the rebellious ones, who had hoped to see me 








def} ‘sar Nicholas. And later, when the kingdom had 
allen, a certain famous and emotional contemporary of 
ase is quoted as having declared that he would not shake 
lands 


Js with this weathercock, Chaliapin, who first knelt to 
the Tsar and then to the Bolshevists. I do not recall the 
gentleman's ever having occasion to shake hands with me, 
but, be that as it may, I was never royalist or bolshevist, 
enonary or radical, republican or democrat, tory or 
age never anything but an artist. And if occasionally, 
a to go on being an artist in this troubled world, it 
diplon en necessary for me to exercise a certain amount of 
= ee y, after all Iam the only one who must answer to 
ty gods for any such expediencies. 
oo have questioned me concerning the development of 
the terpretation of the r6le of Boris, have urged that all 
© minutiz of that portrait be subjected to the microscope 














‘Toles 


By FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


Portrait Sketch by F. Sands Brunner 








of analysis. But the painting of that picture is no easy 
thing to reduce to formula. To explain the background of 
the staging alone, as I would have it, would take a book. 
But certain high lights and shadows may be pointed out. 

The first of these is the chorus, used as no opera chorus 
has been used before or since, as the hero of the piece. It 
stands so that its shadow always falls on Boris and his face 
is never free from it, the thought of the discontented people 
of Russia. I shall never forget the shock of my discovery of 
the identity of the chief character in Boris. To me, still 
tradition bound, it seemed almost scandalous that an opera 
should have been written to exploit the chorus, the mob. It 
was not to be easily reconciled with what the modern stage 
had made familiar to me, this business of the operatic multi- 
tude entering into the action, not as rhythmic shouters for 
the principals, not for the purpose of the pageantry of the 
lyric drama, but as the most important factor in the plot, 
in a word, the hero. 

And I was to learn further that this Hydra-headed hero 
was not given to the tuneful vocalizing of the well-behaved 
operatic mobs with which I was familiar. There was no 
marching in two by two to place themselves about the stage 
symmetrically in block formation and sing of their joys and 
hates to blithesome waltz time. They surged on the stage or 
straggled on as their fancy willed. They behaved with 
much the same unreason and inconsistency as the un- 
operatic mob. They muttered among themselves and 
quarreled fragmentarily, were awkward and ill at ease, 


shadow of his discontented people at 
once limited and deepened the presen- 
tation of the man; limited it, because 
it brought him to madness, and the 
portrayal of the broken mind, while it may have power 
and terror and a certain hideous beauty, is never subtle 
miming. The starting eyes, the gaping mouth, the lurch- 
ing gait, the violent gestures, the animal grunts are the 
broad, coarse strokes with which it must be painted. No 
chance for deftness, lightness or the finer nuances. 

The shadow deepened the limning because it revealed 
the soul of Boris by lessening, dimming the radiance of 
his worldly glory; lessening even the pomp and circum- 
stance of the coronation scene, by showing that Boris’ 
acceptance of the crown of Monomahk was not a tri- 
umph, but a cross forced into his hands by a whim of 
the fickle mob; dimming it further in the scene in his 
apartments by disclosing the Tsar of all the Russias in a 
frenzy of fear and madness, his exalted station bringing 
him neither peace nor security at report that the people 

had acclaimed the usurper, the false Dmitri; and at the final 
curtain blotting out his magnificence completely by death. 
This shadow of the moiling multitude is like a plate in an 
X-ray machine; it reduces all the splendor of Boris’ kingship 
to a wraith of glory, leaving a weary, superstitious old man, 
no greater, no more powerful or effectual than the goaded 
simpleton in the Forest of Kromy scene, who is incidentally 
gruesomely symbolical of Boris; a symbolism that perhaps 
was intentional on Mussorgsky’s part. 

Having found the pigments with which to paint the 
tortured soul of my character—remorse and superstition, 
blended with fear—I next turned to the more material 
aspects of the delineation; the bearing, the gestures, the 
gait, the expression of the eyes and features, the inflections 
of the voice, the dress; in short, the outward man. The 
costume, the wig and even the beard must strike no jarring 
note in the picture. 

And speaking of the wig I use in Boris, I shall never forget 
a certain experience I had with an amazing barytone at 
La Scala in Milan. This extraordinary individual glued 
himself to me upon my arrival, followed me everywhere and 
particularly into my dressing room. When I arrived there 
to make up for the evening performance he was waiting, and 
he never left me until I stepped onto the stage; and even 
then he stationed himself in the wings as close to me as he 
could get. All this devotion was not born, as I soon dis- 
covered, of any love for me or even hero worship, but of a 
determination to discover what he referred to as “‘the secret 
of my success’’ and appropriate it. The diligence with which 
he followed every move I made on or off stage was hawklike. 
I couldn’t turn around without a hopeful glint coming into 
his eyes, a gleam that said, ‘‘ Aha, I almost got it that time.” 


FROM PHOTO. BY P. & A. 





(Continued on Page 100) 
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““IT’LL BE A SLIDIN’ WALK,”*’ AVERRED EDD. 


s}UCY WATSON goes into remote 
mountains of the Far West to do 
welfare work. One of the members 
of the state board had warned her 
of the untried venture and had en- 
deavored to show her some of the 
hardships that lay ahead. ‘You 

z will cause something of a stir among 
the 3 young men at Cedar Ridge. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if one of them married you,” he had 
added. Lucy had shrugged her shoulders and 
journeyed into the new country. The people are 
simple, wholesome and ignorant of luxuries and con- 
veniences. Her first home has been with the Denmeades, 
where she has met Edd, the bee hunter—the quiet, unaf- 
fected yet dominant son. Lucy challenges Edd Denmeade’s 
dominance at the start. 

With the Denmeades the young woman accomplishes 
wonders—better manners creep in, better housekeeping, 
more conveniences— wonders with all but Edd. He asks her 
to go with him to the community dance; she refuses and, 
when she finds that he intends to take her by force, changes 
her mind. 

At the dance she receives the attention of Edd Den- 
meade’s deadly enemy. 

A few weeks after the dance, Clara, Lucy’s sister, who has 
paid the penalty for a hasty marriage, comes to join her. 


IX (Continued) 


S THE buckboard continued to speed on its homeward 
way, drawn by the lively pair of horses handled so 
skillfully by Joe Denmeade, while he on the front 

seat and the two sisters on the back one ate their lunch 
brought from the hotel in Cedar Ridge, Lucy took occasion 
to observe Clara unobtrusively at opportune moments. Out 
in the clear, bright sunlight she seemed indeed a pale, frail 
flower. Always as a girl she had been pretty, but it would 
have been trivial to call her so now. Her face had strangely 
altered, and the only features remaining to stir a memory of 
her were the violet eyes and the golden hair. They were the 
same in color, though Clara’s eyes, which had once been 
audacious, merry, almost bold in their bright beauty, were 
now shadowed deeply with pain. Clara had been a flirt; to- 
day no trace of that pert provocativeness was manifest. In- 
deed, suffering, shock—whatever had been the calamity that 
was recorded there—had removed the callow coarseness of 
thoughtless adolescence and had left a haunting, tragic 
charm. Lucy thought the transformation almost incredible. 
It resembled that birth of soul she had divined in Clara’s let- 
ters. What had happened to her? Lucy shrank from the 
truth. Yet her heart swelled with wonder and ache for this 
sister whom she had left a wild girl and found a woman. 
By the time the lunch had vanished, Joe was driving up 
the narrow, zigzag road leading to the height of the cedared 
ridge. Here he ceased to look back down the road, as if no 
longer expecting the boys to catch up with him. ‘“‘ Reckon 
you froze them off,” he said at length; ‘‘Sam anyhow. He'll 
shore never get over bein’ dumped on the porch.” 

















NEVER GO ANYWHERES WITH ME AGAIN’? 


The Bee Htunter 


By LANE GREY 


Illustrated b ”y Charles §. Chapman 


Lucy, talking at random, discovered that Clara was in- 
tensely interested in her welfare work in this backwoods 
community. Thus encouraged, Lucy began at the beginning 
and told the story of her progress in every detail possible, 
considering that Joe was there to hear every word. 
In fact she talked the hours away, and was amazed 
when Joe drove into the Johnson clearing. 

‘“What a hideous place!’’ murmured Clara, as she 
gazed around. ‘‘ You don’t live here?”’ 

““No indeed,” replied Lucy. ‘‘This is where Sam 
Johnson lives. We have a few miles to go on horse- 
back. Clara, have you anything to ride in?” 

“Yes, I have an old riding suit that I hate,” 
sister. q 

“Tt doesn’t matter how you feel about it,” laughed 
Lucy. ‘‘Where’s it packed? We can go into Mr. Jenks’ 
tent while Joe tends to the horses.” 

Lucy conducted Clara to the teacher’s lodgings, and 
then made some pretext to go outside. She wanted to 
think. She had not been natural. Almost fearing to look 
at Clara, yearning to share her burdens, hiding curiosity 
and sorrow in an uninterrupted flow of talk, Lucy had 
sought to spare her sister. What a situation! Clara the 
incorrigible, the merciless, the imperious, crawling on her 
knees! Lucy divined it was love Clara needed beyond all 
else. She had been horribly cheated. She had cheated 
herself. She had flouted sister, mother, home. Lucy 
began to grasp here the marvelous fact that what she 
had prayed for had come. Years before she had tried 
in girlish, unformed strength to influence this 
wayward sister. When she gave up city life to 
come to the wilderness, it had been with the 
settled, high resolve to do for others what she 
had been forced to do for herself. 

The failure of her home life had been its 
sorrow, from which had sprung this passion to 
teach. She had prayed, worked, hoped, de- 
spaired, struggled. And lo, as if by some om- 
niscient magic, Clara had been given back to 
her! Lucy choked over the poignancy of her 
emotion. She was humble. She marveled. She 
would never again be shaken in her faith in her 
ideals. How terrible to contemplate now her 
moments of weakness, when she might have 
given up! 


said her 


‘SHORE I’M GOIN’ TO HAVE ALL THE FUN 





































"CAUSE YOU’LL SHORE 


Her absorption in thought and e mot ion was broken 
by Clara emerging from the tent. “Lucy, here’s all 
that’s left of me,” she said whimsic: lly. 

It was not possible then for Lucy to say what she 


thought. Clara’s remark about an old riding suit 
had been misleading. It was not new, but it was 
striking. Clara’s slenderness and fragility were not 


manifest in this outdoor garb. If she was bewitch- 
ing to Lucy, what would she be to these simple, girl- 
worshiping bac kwoodsmen ? 

When Joe came up with the horses and saw Clara, 
there was no need for Lucy to imagine she exagger- 
ated. The look in his eyes betrayed him. But if he 

had been struck as by lightning, it was only 
for a moment. ‘Reckon I can pac k one of 
the valises on my saddle, an’ carry another,” 
he said practically. ‘Tomorrow I'll fetch a 
burro to pack home the rest. I'll put them 
in Mr. Jenks’ tent.” 
“This is Baldy. Oh, he’sa dear horse,” said 
Lucy. ‘‘Get up on him, Clara. Have you 
. ridden lately?” 
OT so very,” replied Clara, with voice 
and face sharply altering. Then she 
mounted with a grace and ease which brought 
keenly home to Lucy the fact that Clara had 
eloped with a cowboy and had gone to live 
on a ranch south of Mendino. 

Soon they were traveling down the road, 
Joe in the lead, Lucy and Clara side by side. 
For Lucy there was an unreality about the sit- 
uation, a something almost like a rcemem- 
bered dream. Clara’s reticence seemed rather 
to augment this feeling. Gradually there 
welled into Lucy’s mind a happy assurance, 
tinged perhaps with sadness. 

Once Clara remarked that it was new 
to her to ride in the shade. She began to 
show interest in the trees, and when they 
turned off on the trail into the forest she 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, how beautiful !”’ 

Lucy was quick to observe that Clara 
managed Baldy perfectly, but she was 
not steady in the saddle. She showed 
unmistakable weakness. They rode 0M, 
silent, on and on, and then down into the 

‘deep green forest, so solemn and 
stately, murmurous with the hum 
of the stream. 
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Clara subtly changed. “If any- 
thing could be good for me, it 


would be this wild forest,” she %, 

4 : 
sald. 

“Tyon’t say ‘if,’ dear. It will 
be,” responded Lucy. 

“TI: makes me feel like going 
out of the cruel light that I hate 
to face, down into cool, sweet shadow, 
where I can feel, and not be seen!”’ 


At the fording of the rushing brook 
Clare halted her horse as if compelled to 
speak. ‘‘Lucy, to be with you here will be like 
heaven,” she said low and huskily. ‘I didn’t think 
anything could make me really want to live. But 
here! \'ll never leave these beautiful, comforting 
woods. I could become a wild creature.”’ 

“TJ think I understand,’ replied Lucy fal- 
teringly. 

From the last crossing of the rocky brook Clara ap- 
peared perceptibly to tire. Lucy rode behind her. 

Halfway up the long, benched slope Clara said with 
a wan smile, ‘I don’t know—I’m pretty weak.” 

Lucy called a halt then, and Joe manifested a silent 
solicitude. He helped Clara dismount and led her off 
the trail to a little glade carpeted with pine needles. 
Lucy sat down and made Clara lay ker head in her lap. 
There did not seem to be anything to say. Clara lay with 
closed eyes, her white face and golden hair gleaming in the 
subdued forest light. Her forehead was wet. She held very 
tightly to Lucy’s hand. Lucy was not unaware of the strange, 
rapt gaze Joe cast upon the slender form lying so prone. Several 
times he went back to the horses, and returned restlessly. 

On the last of these occasions, as he reached Lucy’s side 
Clara opened her eyes to see him. It was just an accident of 
meeting glances, yet to Lucy, in her tense mood, it seemed 
an unconscious searching, wondering. 

“You think me a poor, weak creature, don’t you?”’ asked 
Clara, smiling. 

‘No. I’m shore sorry you're sick,’’ he replied simply, and 
turned away. 

Presently they all mounted again and resumed the jour- 
ney up the slope. When they reached the level forest land 
above Clara had to have a longer rest. 

“What’s that awful wall of rock?”’ she asked, indicating 
the towering Rim. 

“Reckon that’s the fence in our backyard,’’ replied Joe. 

“T couldn’t jump that, could 1?’’ murmured Clara. 


ME \NWHILE the sun sank behind scattered, creamy 
1 clouds that soon turned to rose and gold, and beams of 
light stretched along the wandering wall. Lucy thrilled to see 
onsive Clara was to the wildness and beauty of the 
Yet all she said was, ‘‘ Let me live here.”’ 

“It'll be dark soon. And we've still far to go,” returned 
Lucy with concern. 

“Oh, I can make it,” replied Clara, rising. ‘‘I meant I’d 
just like to lie here—forever.”’ 

They resumed the ride. Twilight fell, and then the forest 
duskiness enveloped them. The last stretch out of the woods 
and across the Denmeade clearing, up the lane, was ridden 
inthe dark. Lucy leaped off, and caught Clara as she reeled 
out of the saddle, and half carried her into the tent to the 
bed. The hounds were barking and baying; the children’s 
voices rang out; heavy boots thumped on the cabin porch. 
_ Lucy hastened to light her lamp. Joe set the valises 
inside the tent. 

: Is she all right?’’ he asked, almost in a whisper. 

I’m—here,” panted Clara, answering for herself, and the 
purport of her words was significant. 

“She’s worn out,’”’ said Lucy. ‘Joe, you’ve been very 
good. I’m glad I picked you, as you called it.” 

“What’ll I tell ma?”’ he asked. 

Just say Clara can’t come in to supper. I’ll come, and 
fetch her something.” 

Joe tramped away in the darkness, his spurs jingling. 
Lucy closed the door, brightened the lamp, threw off gloves, 
hat, coat, and bustled round, purposely finding things to do, 


how re 


scene 


so that the inevitable disclosure from Clara could be post- 
poned Lucy did not want to know any more. 

Come here; sit by me,” said Clara weakly. 
| be Y complied, and felt a constriction in her throat. Clara 

clung to her. In the lamplight the dark eyes looked un- 
naturaily big in the white face. 

on i here,’’ whispered Clara. 
Yes, thank heaven, you are,’’ asserted Lucy softly. 


” 


“ce 
I tust tell you about 





“ ‘| , . 
Clara, you needn’t tell me any more. But if you must, 
make it short.” 
“arTy 
Thank you. _ . Lucy, you never saw Rex Wilcox 
rt on You didn’t know him. But what you heard was 
ue, 


i 'ic’s handsome, but no good—nothing but a wild rodeo 
see , [ran away with him, believing in him, thinking I 
rab im. I was crazy. We went to a ranch, an awful hole, 
= cesert out of Mendino. The people were low trash. He 
old them we were married. He swore to me we would be 
marric| next day. I refused to stay and started off. He 
caught me, threatened me, frightened me. I was only a kid. 
silige we went to Mendino. There was no preacher 
p> than Sanchez. We went there, and found he was out 
‘ sheriff Jim dragged me back to the ranch. There I learned 
sto ; ! was looking for him. We had a terrible quarrel. He 
pt $n at all what I thought. Of course he meant to marry 
pclae wanted to do so in Felix. But I was afraid. We hurried 
didnt i there. But after—he didn’t care; and I found I 
poe love him. To cut it short, I ran away from him. I 
Several ioc home. So I went to work at Kingston. I tried 
nets “ jobs. They were all so hard; the last one was too 
ch tor me. I went downhill. Then - 
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“Clara,’’ interrupted Lucy, 
distraught by the husky voice 
of her sister, the torture of that 
face, the passion to confess, 
‘“‘never mind any more; that’s 
enough. You poor girl! You 
don’t need to tell me. Indeed 
you were crazy. But, dear, I 
don’t hold you guilty of anything 
but a terrible mistake. It cer- 
tainly does not matter to me, un- 
less to make me love you more.” 

‘But, sister, I must tell you,” 
whispered Clara faintly. 

“You've told enough. Forget that 
story. You’re here with me. You’re 
going to stay. You'll get well. In 
time this trouble will be as if it had 
never been !”’ 

“But, Lucy, my heart is broken, 
my life ruined,’’ whispered Clara. 
‘“‘T begged to come to you only for 
fear of worse.” 

“Tt’s bad now, I know,” replied 
Lucy stubbornly. ‘‘But it’s not as 
bad as it looks. I’ve learned that 
about life. I can take care of you, get 
back your health and spirit, let you 
share my work. Sister, there’s no 
worse, whatever you meant by that. This wilderness, these 
backwoods people will change your whole outlook on life. 
I know, Clara. They have changed me.”’ 


’ 


“IT IS A FACT,’? LUCY WHISPERED. 





Mutely, with quivering lips and streaming eyes, Clara 

drew Lucy down to a close embrace. 

X 
AL, didn’t you-all invite yourselves to pick beans?”’ 
drawled Edd, coming out at the head of a procession 
of big and little Denmeades. 

“Wal, we shore did aboot that,’’ drawled Lucy, mimicking 
him. ‘Don’t you see I’m rigged out to chase beans, bears, 
or bees?”’ 

“‘Which reminds me you haven’t gone wild-bee huntin’ 
yet,’’ said he reflectively. 

“Humph! I’d have to invite myself again to that also,” 
declared Lucy. 

“Honest, soon as the beans are picked I’ll take you. An’ 
I’ve lined a new tree. Must have a lot of honey.”’ 

. Mrs. Denmeade called out, ‘‘Make him stick to that, 
Miss Lucy. ‘He’s shore awful stingy about takin’ anyone 
bee huntin’.”’ 

“Come, Clara,” called Lucy into the tent. ‘‘We’re farm- 
ers today. Fetch my gloves.” 

When Clara appeared, the children, Liz and Lize, made a 
rush for her and went romping along, one on each side of her, 
down the trail ahead of the procession. Lucy fell in beside 
Edd, and she was thinking, as she watched Clara adapting 
herself to the light steps of the youngsters, that the improve- 
ment in her sister was almost too good to be true. Yet the 
time since Clara had arrived at the Denmeades, measured 
by the sweetness and strength of emotion it had engendered, 
seemed much longer than its actual duration of a few weeks. 


(Continued on Page 147) 


**I COULD LIVE HERE”’ 
































































































































































































sf ey Our Family Album this = 
A ead] month has been —shall 2 
PE 2Y;| we confess it?—a some- 
meusteal) what exasperating task. 
One glance at the April table of 
contents will reveal the reason. 
An embarrassment of riches fre- 
quently produces that sensation. 
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The Virtuous Husband, by FREE- 
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Wins bilder. 


ABRE is dead, and so is Hud- 

son. But WILLIAM BEEuE& js 
very much alive, and no man has 
written more fascinatingly of the 
world of Nature. The Life of 
Death, the striking drama of a 
mighty but fallen jungle tree, is the 
second of several Na- 
ture studies by this dis- 
tinguished scientist, 





























MAN TILDEN, beginning in this is- 
sue, isa fiction asset which will pay 
dividends up to, and _ including, 
July. Freeman Tilden is a past 
master of whimsy. You’ve written 
Q. E. D. to that many times, unan- 
imously, when we have published 
his short stories and clever globe- 
trotting sketches. But here is a 
full-length serial, his first novel since 
that gorgeous satire, Mr. Podd. 
Here also is what we believe to be a 
note deeper than any struck by this 
writer before, genuine power woven 
through an engrossing and utterly 
modern theme. Readers, as far as 
we have been able to catalogue them, are divided into two 
clans. There are those who hurry through a story, picking 
out the plums in much the fashion that Jack Horner ex- 
plored his pie. The rest are concerned with plot calories. 
Both tribes will extract satisfaction from The Virtuous 
Husband. The career of Buckbarrow—intriguing name, 
that, fora hero, although the author could have labeled him 
Smith, Jones or Brown, and still have held you—is entangled 
with a problem belonging to husbands and 
wives. You shall make up your own minds 
as to whether he solved it. 

Tilden has not joined the chorus choir of 
those who achieve books. His, distinctly, 
is solo work. At The Players, in New York, 
the other day someone remarked, ‘‘If some 
freak of fate were to destroy all memory of 
Frank R. Stockton save the skeleton out- 
line of The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine, Freeman Tilden is the one 
man in the United States whom I would 
trust to write it.” A compliment with re- 
verse English, to be sure—but what a com- 
pliment! 

Like many others who have found secure 
places in the esteem of the fiction public, 
Tilden is a graduate of newspaper reporting 
and editing. When he came down from 
Framingham Center, Massachusetts, for a 
glance at proofs, he denied that Buckbar- 
row, and the latter’s Boston journalistic 
friends, had been drawn from life. But he 
admitted that they had emerged as types 
from sediment left after allowing the pot of a hundred 
memories to simmer slowly. There is something of many 
men in Buckbarrow. Asa matter of fact there is an equal 
something of many women in Buckbarrow’s wife—but you 
will realize that without our telling. 

Some day, if Freeman Tilden allows us to do it, we shall 
chronicle the exact day and date when he decided to cross the 
Rubicon that lies between any Park Row and adventure into 
authorship. This was to be no scouting foray. Reconnais- 
sance was over—it had been going on for some years, in be- 
tween street and desk newspaper activities. If you leaf over 
the files of our best humorous publications of the middle 
1900’s, you will find F. T. at the bottom of many of the keen- 
est thrusts at your appreciation of the ludicrous. But that is 
another story, as Mr. Kipling would say. All we are privi- 
leged to state is that while you enjoy The Virtuous Husband, 
pause occasionally and reflect that if it hadn’t been for cream 
separators you might never have met Buckbarrow. Yes, we 
mean the machinery they use in dairies. Freeman Tilden 
encountered them when he reached the other side of the 
before-mentioned Rubicon. All of which is a bit cryptic— 
and we warn our writers against just that weakness of 
style—but we can’t make it any plainer until Tilden lets us. 
Suffice it to say that there is a Mrs. Tilden and there are 
Tilden children to make the Framingham Center home 
something other than a mere workshop. We bespeak a warm 
welcome for our first Tilden serial. Of course we are aware 
that our gesture is unnecessary. Buckbarrow will be welcome. 
He'll attend to that himself. 





ND now turn to another equally important JOURNAL 
page. April sees the commencement of an impressive 
series of articles on the technic of home making, by Mrs. 
MILDRED Mappocks BENTLEY. Why not make 1925 note- 
worthy by actually applying some of the practical philosophy 
that Mrs. Bentley will dispense? After all, hers is philosophy 
with a background. ‘Working out my own household tasks 
aids me in helping other housekeepers to solve theirs,’’ she 
asserts. She will discuss such topics as applying household 
engineering, planning for efficiency when the new house is 
built, how to get the utmost out of renovating an old house, 
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and logic and fallacies of the domestic budget. Mrs. Bentley 
is one of the true pioneers in the field of household engineer- 
ing. For fifteen years she has been a force in the standardiza- 
tion of equipment and development of labor-saving methods. 
In 1908, when she was Miss Maddocks, much thought had 
been expended upon hotel and restaurant systems, but little, 
by comparison, upon the home. She decided to devote herself 
to the emancipation of women from drudgery. An attack 
upon the then universal low kitchen sink 

= launched her campaign. It was like Miss 

Ly Maddocks to begin with fundamentals. 

The old-time receptacle for soiled dishes 
broke many backs, with more than a few 
broken hearts as a corollary. It made dish- 
washing the symbol of repellent household 
duties. Someone should have reformed this 


condition zons ago, but no one had. Miss 
Maddocks began canvassing the entire 
gamut of architects and plumbers. There 


was precedent to combat, always a diff- 
cult job. Kitchen sinks had always been 
low, and dishes had been well washed in 
them. Manufacturers saw no reason why 
factory specifications should be changed. 
But Miss Maddocks kept everlastingly at 
it, preaching the sanity of kitchen comfort. 
Thousands of weary housekeepers echoed 
her slogan. Today we are beginning to take 
the higher sink for granted. An unromantic 
battleground this—but ask the kitchen co- 
horts if the victory has not been glorious. 


O BRING into this world three youngsters who are as 

nearly perfect physical specimens as any mother could 
hope for, and at the same time manage a husband and a 
home with the highest degree of twentieth-century efficiency, 
wouldn’t suggest untold leisure for literary effort. 

Still, and nevertheless, CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE manages 
to squeeze in the time somehow to turn out some of the best 
short stories that are being written today. We hope that 
you read Cleopatra Was a Blonde in the January JOURNAL, 
and we advise you not to miss The Little 
Lost Church in this issue and Her Royal 
Highness Hoblin that will follow in 
May. Some of you will recall The House 
of Broken Dreams which she wrote for us 
two years ago and which is just being 
published over here as a book. Mrs. 
Leslie Clark, so she is known at 38 Maida 
Vale, London, wrote The House of 
Broken Dreams before the arrival of the 
superb baby that you will notice on her 
lap when you turn to page 211. The short 
stories that are coming along now had to 
wait until the new baby acquired at least 
six teeth. 

Cleopatra Was a Blonde was finished 
as the seventh tooth came through. A 
peculiar charm and understanding of life 
permeates all of Christine Jope-Slade’s 
stories, and the same charm radiates from 
her personality. The date of her birth 
forced this favorite author of ours into 
the flapper class when the war came on, 
but she found her dimple and her bub- 
bling optimism a great handicap for this 
role. So she married an editor and started 
in at being author and bringing perfect 
babies into the world. Some feminists 
proclaim that a career to fame and babies 
don’t mix. Here is at least one charming 
young British mother to give the lie to 
such an absurdity. 


——— ||| 





HARVEY DUNN 


of years Beebe has fol- 
lowed the trails of rare 
animals, birds and in- 
sects into the wilds of 
Borneo and British 
Guiana, through the 
waters of half a dozen 
seas, across the deserts of Mexico 
and Mongolia. Harassed by can- 
nibal ants and threatened by head- 
/ hunting Dyaks, he has crouched in 
the thick grass of Sarawak to watch 
the mating dance of the argus 
pheasant. His machete has 
slashed the lianas of Brazil as he 
quested where black orchids thrive, 
As you thrill to the excitement that his Nature-loving 
soul found in the drama of this stricken Etaballi, Beebe is 
off upon what promises to be one of the most interesting 
oceanographic expeditions ever undertaken. He will be 
somewhere in the Sargasso Sea, cruising in the Arcturus, a 
2475-ton freighter. The ship has been presented to the New 
York ZoGélogical Society, elaborately equipped and refitted. 
Among those who have underwritten the journey are Harri- 
son Williams—who personally sponsored the recent Gala- 
pagos expedition, since chronicled by Beebe in an alluringly 
illustrated volume—Henry D. Whiton, Marshall Field and 
Vincent Astor. The Sargasso Sea has stimulated the fancy 
of tale tellers from time immemorial, not to mention the 
terror of the ancient mariners. Within a twelvemonth we 
shall have a new slant of fact upon it and the life that 
clusters about it. 
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RISTRAM TUPPER, author of Kingpin, the two-part 

story ending this month—and a good one it is—must be 
smiling contentedly up in Bethel, Connecticut, because of 
the illustrations HARVEY DuNN has made to accompany it. 
This artist is a product of the great open spaces, though now 
he lives in Tenafly, New Jersey. 

“Father was following a binder in Minnesota,” narrates 
Dunn, ‘‘when a prairie schooner halted by the roadside one 
afternoon in 1879, Dad sauntered over and struck up a 
conversation with members of the party. When it started 
again he had clambered on behind, bound for South Dakota 
to take up a claim forty miles from the nearest railroad. 
That year he broke some of the virgin acreage and seeded it 
with flax; then he turned back to Minnesota to marry the 
girl who became my mother. She went ahead to hold the 
claim until dad could collect his implements and follow. 
Mother lived alone in the shack for weeks, and she was just 
eighteen! Thirty-five years later I stood on the steep hill— 
six feet high—where I used to slide as a kid, and thought of 
that slip of a girl. By golly, she was real.’”’ 

Dunn was born on March 8, 1884, and before he was cight- 
een had expended the equivalent of a grown man’s li!etime 
work in strenuous physical exertion. How he substituted 
brush for plow is quite a yarn. And this is how he tells it: 

“For years I had longed to 
paint, and I made up my mind 
I was going to Chicago, if ! had 
to bum my way on the rake 


rods of the first convenient 
freight train. One fall a nvigh- 
bor offered a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre for all the jand I 
could plow between then and 


‘freeze-up.’ 

“The stars were shining when 
I started out to plow, these au- 
tumn mornings. Farmers will 
tell you that a man who plows 
two anda half or three acres has 
done a good day’s work. 
plowed eight a day—two hun- 
dred all told—walking {our 
miles to the acre. I worke 
steadily until darkness drove 
me in; then I milked the cows, 
hustled through the other chores 
and retreated to my room. 
lit the kerosene lamp, sat down 
on a soap box and began to 
draw. I usually worked until 
twelve or one o'clock and was 
up again at four.” 

Dunnearnedhis pay that fall, 
but he did not get it then —not 


(Continued on Page 2/1) 
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Kewpieville* 


By RosE O’NEILL 
NCE UPON A TIME, there was a baby named 


Scoot es because she was always scooting away 
to find adventures. For the same reason, she was fre- 
quently referred to as THE BaBy Tourist. 

Little Scootles held that by a reasonable amount of 
industrious scooting and toddling you could always get to 
: some FINE Place. Well, one day, when she had scooted 
and toddled quite a bit, she came upon a tremen- 
dous fairy resting comfortably by the roadside. 
“What kind of a fairy are you?” inquired Scootles. 
Py “I’m a FANcy-Fairy,” said she. 
Mit fof “Then,” said Scootles, “you’re not a regular plain one.” 
“i \ Lp? “No, very fancy, indeed. My regular business is Tours.” 
Cali- OA I wish you’d personally conduct me on one,” suggested the 
ringly Baby Tourist shyly. ‘But you seem rather 
d and big to toddle with such a little bit of a scooter.” 
apr “Oh, I can get small enough in a minute to be good company,” 


n the ; ee, : : 
th s replied the Fancy-Fairy, beginning to spin round and round and sing: 


that Be little, be little, be little, be lit, 
To light the way for this scooting bit — 
)-part cA Fancy-Fairy just to fit.” 
et 7 With that she got conveniently small and, 
pot taking little Scootles by the hand, said: 
h now “Now, I'll personally conduct you to 
the littlest and funniest town in the 
ae world. And who do you suppose lives 
eone | Ary: 

upa | there? 
tarted She left the Baby Tourist 
akota at the gate, as she had a 
oy seman lot of other 
ry the Tours to conduct. 
ld the AND 
ollow. “Mercy me,” shouted 
a Scootles, “if it isn’t 
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in my next, I’ll tell you what 


vat fall, appened when she went IN. ‘i \ 
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Are Editors Fluman? 


HE title of this editorial has perhaps never occurred to you as a 

query, yet it is a question that keeps bobbing up constantly and 

perennially; there is at least some variation of it in every bag of 
mail that comes in, you will find it in the first glance of strangers who 
are introduced to you, it is brought to you by friends who have been 
asked the question by their friends and acquaintances. It would seem 
almost that there were no commoner superstition. Offshoots of this 
superstition are the deep-rooted notions that an editor must be— 

Hard-boiled. 

A sphynx. 

An owl. 

A gleeful crape hanger. 

A cynic. 

A misanthrope. 

A tool of sinister interests. 

A propagandist. 

We have selected a few of the mildest epithets that assail the sanctum, 
all of them expressing the idea that there is something monstrous and 
inhuman in the editorial entity. 

The simplest two rejoinders we know of are: Send us a line of praise 
and watch us beam! Lacerate us with your criticism and regard how the 
poor creature squirms! And we might add to these unassailable proofs 
that the first essential of an editor’s job is that he must be more human 
than humanity. 

It is an altogether childish misconception that an editor can wall 
himself up in serene oblivion of the clamor and fretting of the world 
without; that he can sweep the clutter of abuse and criticism, praise 
and commendation from his desk into the capacious wastebasket near by 
and go on blithely with his work. In the good old days before steam and 
electricity this may have been so, except for the occasional scenes of 
violence when the editor had to shoot first to preserve his job and his 
life. There are two eloquent paragraphs in Mark Twain’s little sketch 
entitled Journalism in Tennessee that are worth recalling in this connec- 
tion: 

While he (the editor) was in the midst of his work, somebody shot at him 
through the open window and marred the symmetry of my (Twain had just 
hired on as associate editor) ear. 

‘* Ah,” said he, ‘‘ that is that scoundrel Smith, of the Moral Volcano—he was 
due yesterday.”’ And he snatched a navy revolver from his belt and fired. 
Smith dropped, shot in the thigh. The shot spoiled Smith’s aim, who was just 
taking a second chance, and he crippled a stranger. It was me. Merely a 
finger shot off. 

Then the chief editor went on with his erasures and interlineations. Just as 
he finished them a hand grenade came down the stovepipe and the explosion 
shattered the stove into a thousand fragments. However, it did no further 
damage, except that a vagrant piece knocked a couple of my teeth out. 


E CANNOT quite match the excitement of early American jour- 

nalism in this present era of advancement and modernism, but we 
have gained enormously on those earlier generations in the multiplica- 
tion of ways and means of getting at an editor and conveying to him 
your low opinion of his judgment and mental attainments. There is no 
privacy or seclusion that can fend off the telephone, telegraph and radio, 
and when you are publishing to an audience of millions, you cannot 
drop out a comma or split the most trifling infinitive without hearing 
from it. The critics hop on you—not by ones and twos, but by squad- 
rons. The entire English department of a university will broadside you 
and there will be continuous sharpshooting for weeks from minor halls 
of learning round about the forty-eight states. 

The editor’s day begins with mail, telephones, telegrams, cables, 
radiograms and visitors. He has probably left home with injunctions to 
remember this and remember that, to do this little thing surely and that 
little thing, if possible. He carries to the office a portfolio of manu- 
scripts that he has read the night before, probably not more than three 
or four hundred thousand words. Some he will accept; more he will 
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reject; some must be revised; all will require letters that, except for the 
acceptances, should be models of diplomacy. The genius has not yet 
come into being who can write a letter of rejection to an author that is 
wholly devoid of sting, that is utterly without a suggestion of superiority. 
Nor has the writer yet been born who can gayly receive a returned man- 
uscript and exclaim: ‘Good, I really shouldn’t have sent this without 
putting in some more honest work on it. Now I’ll sit me down and lean 
to it until it isn’t separated from perfection by the width of a mole’s 
eyebrow.” 

It is appalling for an editor to try and visualize the number of individ- 
uals affected by the rejection of their manuscripts in the course of a 
twelvemonth. The total of offerings continues to rise higher and higher 
each year, so that the average is now well above fifty thousand. Have 
you ever sat in a grandstand and watched fifty thousand troops march 
by? Even ona broad highway where they can march in wide platoons 
they tramp, tramp, tramp for hours and hours, until your senses begin 
to reel from the dreadful monotony of it. Or have you watched one of 
the great football stadiums absorb its multitude of fifty thousand or 
more and speculated on how many leagues such a crowd would string 
along in single file? The imaginative editor is sure of a thrill when he 
views such assemblages and pictures to himself that vast as they are, 
they are merely the equal of the number of contributors he has disap- 
pointed in the course of a brief fifty-two weeks. 

How can such thoughts as these fail to bring out the humanity in 
you? You were one of these hopefuls yourself at an earlier date, 
and you can call to mind with the utmost vividness every last little 
pang you suffered when the masterpiece came back. 

Indeed, if you permit your fancy to stray long in this channel of 
thought, at the same time shrinking into the little oneness of your in- 
dividuality, you would soon be smashed flat in abject humility. And too 
much humility is really a greater handicap than an enlarged superiority 
complex. You cannot go much lower than zero unless you want to crawl 
underground and stay there, but you can come down a few grades from 
the higher elevations of your conceit and still maintain your self-respect. 


HE modernism and progressivism of this period have brought for- 

ward a new school of editors who advertise themselves as apostles 
of indignation. They do not allow for an electron of humility in their 
make-up. Supreme in their wisdom and the magnificence of their liber- 
alism, they hurl lethal explosives at everything and everybody. Assum- 
ing first that in our population of one hundred and twenty million there 
are only a few thousand in their class, they reduce all the rest of us to a 
common denominator labeled The American Booberie. If city dwellers, 
we are urban boobs; if we live in the country, we are yokels. 

By asserting as a premise that all forms of religious or political beliefs 
are based on superstition and hypocrisy, that all reticence or repression 
relating to functional or degenerative animal instincts is based on fear 
or stupidity, they are enabled to sneer and snarl at every last little or big 
thing that has ever brought happiness or contentment to great numbers 
who have striven their utmost to advance the ideals, the comforts and 
the securities of the state of society in which we live. 

The golden rule of these apostles of indignation is Mind Your Own 
Business, yet the fundamental principle of their editorial policy is No 
One ts Capable of Minding His Own Business But Us. It is an old device 
of attention-getting and self-advertising that goes back to the sophists, 
and it never fails to attract a large following of those who wish to pose as 
intellectuals without exercising their brains or deriving a particle of 
wisdom from experience. 

And yet with all their pose and their set formulas for paganism and 
iconoclasm these superintellectuals are just as human as all the rest 
of us. Let anyone from the uttermost rear guard of the American 
Booberie send them a fulsome bit of eulogy, and he may count on a 
glowing comeback from indignant Olympus with the speed of Mercury. 
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Lhe Parent Of the Job 


HIS is the way Mrs. Jarvis told her 
! story: “‘ You could have knocked 
me over with a feather when I 
answered the door and he stood there 
blockin’ out the sun in his big blue uniform and 
with the star on the breast of him. Of course I 
thought he’d got to the wrong house, but he 
says, ‘Does Bill Jarvis live here?’ ‘He does,’ I 
says, but I had to take hold of the door from on 
both sides to hold myself up. ‘And is he here 
now?’ says the cop. ‘He isnot. He’s workin’,’ 
I says. ‘And where might he be workin’?’’ he 
asked kind of impudent. ‘He’s workin’ down 
at Adams’ Bag Factory,’ I told him. And at 
that minute Lucy, who was settin’ in the room 
behind, slipped under one of my arms and stood 
facin’ the cop. ‘He is not,’ she chipped in. ‘He 
left Adams’ three weeks ago. He’s workin’ for 
Bagley’s Express now.’ ‘Is he that?’ says the 
cop. ‘Well, now let me tell you something you 
don’t know, the neither of you. He’s not 
workin’ at Bagley’s either. He’s not workin’ 
anywhere.’ 

‘‘And before I could get my breath he went 
on: ‘Did he come home last night?’ ‘He did,’ 
I says. ‘And what time, might I ask?’ Well, 
that stumped me. All I knew was he was here 
at breakfast. So the cop says: ‘I guess I can 
tell you the rest without askin’ questions. He’s 
out every night. You don’t know what time 
he gets home. You don’t know what he’s doin’. 
You don’t know who he’s runnin’ with. I'll 
tell ye. He’s runnin’ with the George Street 
gang, and last night the gang broke into Baker’s 
grocery and got about a hundred and sixty dol- 
lars. I’m lookin’ for Bill Jarvis and half a dozen 
others. And you see now I know more about 
your son than you do.’”’ 

Here Mrs. Jarvis broke down and wept in a 
despairing way. “I don’t see why the Lord sent 
me such an affliction,” she sobbed. ‘I’ve been 
a good mother to Bill. There isn’t a better cook 
than mein theneighborhood. He’snever wanted 
a suspender button on his pants. I’ve worked and 
skimped and gone without in order to give to him. 
It’s never a harsh word he’s had, for I knew he 
was a lad of spirit. And now look at him.” 


cA Glance Over Our Shoulders 


P AND down the scale, with infinite vari- 
ations, now less tragic, now far worse, the 
story of the Jarvises and Bill—yes, and some- 
times of Lucy—is echoed over the land. What 
does it mean? Is it a mysterious, heaven-sent 
affliction? Or is it, like most human woes, of 
our own making? 
What man does badly he can learn to do well. 
I’ve learned that the only sure sign of old age 
is when one is convinced that the coming gen- 
eration is a hopeless failure and going to the 
bow-wows, so I hesitate to mention the good old 
times. Nevertheless, without regarding the 
world as doomed to the dogs, I think a mo- 
ment’s glance over our shoulders will help us 
to understand today and possibly tomorrow. 
There was a time when Vesta, the goddess of 
the hearthstone, was the mother superior and 
chaperon of all the other gods. For the fire to 
go out on that hearthstone was the greatest of 
tragedies. I wonder if still it is not the greatest 
tragedy when the Sacred Fire goes out at this 
home center. Macaulay has given us the most 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


striking picture in all literature of a compact 
home: 


When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp ts lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still ts the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


Here you have all the elements, young and old, 
society, education, patriotism, industry, high 
emotion welded into a unit around the hearth. 


Facing a New-Made World 


UR vision of early life on this continent 
has the same elements—the whirring of the 
wheel and the tapping of the shoe near the big 
hearth, with the scent of cider and mince pies 
floating in from the pantry door. And then in- 
dustry, like many other elements, got too big 
to sit by the kitchen fire and went out and de- 
manded roofs of its own, and power, water and 
steam and electricity to supplement the hand. 
The truth we women have got to face is that 
we haven’t kept up. Every other major element 
in the modern world has not only speeded up, 
not only worked out organization on a heroic 
scale, but also tested itself again and again for 
high-power efficiency, and somehow we home 
makers have not kept the pace. 

The solution is not in bemoaning the good old 
times. We cannot if we would, and we would 
not if we could, turn back to Rome or Colonial 
New England. We have to face a new-made 
world and altered conditions, and look below its 
multitudinous complexities for the essential 
thing that must be preserved. This essential is 
not all home efficiency in the material or me- 
chanical sense. We need all these material and 
physical things, to be sure, but as contributions 
to something higher than themselves. Our dan- 
ger is that we are thinking they will do the work 
alone, these comforts and conveniences and this 
skill. They are agencies and not aims. One of 
the poorest home creators I ever knew was a 
model housekeeper. But she thought a perfect 
cranberry pie was a substitute for a sympathetic 
understanding relation with her brood. The 
day came when her husband left her, and her 
children drifted away from her and from each 
other. There was no cohesive power in that 
family. There was none of that glowing heat 
that welds humans together. 


The captain of the Bureau of Missing 
Persons of the New York police tells us 
that of the thirteen thousand cases he 
handles every year—and of which he 
solves ninety-eight in every hundred—of those 
thirteen thousand persons who disappear from 
homes, 75 per cent are boys and girls who run 
away, and that often he is moved almost to 
tears when he takes them back to their parents 
and sees what kind of homes those are to which 
he is re-dooming them. He knows that pretty 
soon those children will run away again, with 
added bitterness in their young hearts because 
of their maladjustment to life. 

A great city adds to its school staff a home 
visitor who looks up children whom the teach- 
ers call hopelessly incorrigible, and generally 
finds that they come from homes where their 
little lives are so unhappy that, as it were, they 
“take it out’’ on the rest of the world of law and 
order by being rebellious and lawless. Fre- 
quently taking the child away from those home 
conditions, putting him with relatives or with a 
friendly family, clears up the whole situation. 
He becomes a good citizen. 

We have been told that the home was the unit 
of society, the unit of government, the unit of 
spiritual life, the unit of education, the unit of 
physical well-being. And now comes industry 
to add its evidence. It had once thought that 
the problems of production and distribution 
were a separate question, that they could stand 
on their own feet. It finds they can’t. It is 
saying despondently: ‘We are discovering we 
cannot do our work if you home folks fail in 
your job. Our machinery and our organization 
fall short if the human material that you give us 
to work with is unsound and flimsy.”’ 


Industry Wants a Background 


HIS is not a theory. It is what industry is 
saying in plain words. ‘‘ We've stopped hir- 
ing new people until we know more about them 
than the way they look or talk. We want to 
know what kind of families they come from, and 
we want to know whether they live at home, and 
what kind of a home they live in,”’ an employer 
said tome. “Ifa boy ora girl has a background, 
it’s us for him and him for us. You can’t plaster 
honor and decency on a grown-up any more 
than you can make him healthy overnight. It’s 
got to be worked into him ever since he was a 
kid. But,”’ and he heaved a rather discouraged 
sigh, ‘‘we’re doing our best with a whole lot that 
ought to have been caught early, long before 
they got into long pants and short dresses. And 
I want to tell you some of those that come from 
foreigh-born homes have got some of the Amer- 
icans skinned.”’ . 
Here is an immense factory. The majority of 
its employes are young—boys and girls, we 
older people would call them—although they 
are of the legal and legitimate age of workers. 
But they still have the volatility of youth, the 
restlessness and hunger for satisfactions, the 
swift and impulsive judgments and acts. It 
costs the company money to train each one of 
those boys and girls for the particular job, costs 
sometimes fifty dollars, sometimes a hundred, 
sometimes five hundred. And if these young 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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Ftouschold Engineering Applied 


Beginning a Series of Articles on the Technic of Homemaking—By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


The kitchen cabinet space is sufficient to 
enable us to keep the routine supplies 
and utensils concentrated in the one place. 





er GRE you a household engineer? 
%@ Have you learned that there are 
si ways of taking at least some of 
| the drudgery out of the old, fa- 
*) miliar household routine? Long 
ago I became interested enough to study 
out new and easier ways, perhaps because | 
first learned household tasks under the 
hardest of conditions—in a New England 
town, where was cherished the wholly un- 
conscious feeling that any work that was 
agreeable, that one did because one loved 
it, must be wrong. Not that anyone voiced 
such an idea; but nevertheless its stultify- 
ing effect was there. And it must have had 
some influence in preventing the over- 
worked housekeeper from accepting as her 
due the new tools and methods of progres- 
sive housekeeping as readily as competition 
forced her husband to meet new conditions 
in his business. 
Frankly, women are not without a very 
definite responsibility toward their job and 














It has been proved without a doubt that 
the sink set at a convenient height ranks 
highest of all as a kitchen labor saver. 





I do know that as much business judg- 
ment and ability as I could offer were 
demanded of my business day, because a 
budget and its management loom large in 
any business. But not one whit less is 
required of my home day. The budget is 
much smaller, but it is no less important 
that grocery and butcher bills be paid, and 
that both routine and occasional expendi- 
tures be thoughtfully plotted. Add to 
this the task of food selection and_pur- 
chase, to secure the very best conditions 
for all the different ages to be found in 
the average family, those who are growing 
into maturity as well as those who are 
leaving that maturity behind them, and 
you have a task that matches any business 
assignment. Indeed, Uncle Sam calls it 
the commissariat, and it is a job in itself. 
Certainly there never was a time when 


Bookshelves on either side of the fireplace fill unused space and house many editions of old friends. so much could be done by “ preventive”’ 


its performance today; and it is not entirely a question of who efficiently, promptly? And did you ever give full credit to 
can spend the largest sum upon expensive equipment, al- that executive, be she cook or housekeeper, who prepares and 
though equipment, truly, has its place in every home. The _ servesa perfect meal, who so times the varied cooking periods 
problem is far deeper than one of the mere acquirement of that everything is done on time; and who so dovetails the 
mechanical helps, however valuable. It is more the point of _ tasks of table setting amd serving that the meal becomes a 
view, a new point of view to some of us—that housekeeping perfect unit? Yes, that requires real executive ability, and it 
is a Real Job, a business, if you will, to which the successful is time homage was accorded it. 


housekeeper must bring fully as high a 
type of ability as any other business 
demands. 


Executive A bility 1s Required 


ON’T for a moment think that the 

business woman has left at home a 
certain set of brain reactions of minor 
importance, though useful enough to 
the woman at home, and that she her- 
self is using a new, marvelous, and 
wholly foreign mental effort. On the 
contrary, it is given to few business 
women—and they must hold executive 
positions—to have an equal opportu- 
nity with the housekeeper for the exer- 
cise of dignified executive work; for the 
day’s routine of the smallest of homes 
is full of such opportunities. I know, 
because I have been both a business 
woman and a housekeeper, and I have 
found it impossible to see even the 
slightest variation in the qualities de- 
manded for the two tasks. 

I do know that as much of executive 
ability as I could offer was demanded 
of my business day; but not one whit 
less is required of my home day. For 
after all, what is executive ability but 
an ability to get things done, smoothly, 








PHOTOS. BY DANA 8. MERRILL r . f 
The Dutch Colonial house in the suburbs of a great city where these experiments have been made, 


feeding to maintain the health and happi- 
ness of the family. 

I do know that my business day called for a technical 
knowledge of subject matter and a grasp of detail. But this 
is also true to the mth degree of my home day. In fact, | be- 
lieve the variety of detail and the multiplicity of demands 
upon the housekeeper’s time and effort are matched by few 
business days. And, in the same way, the identical laws of 
psychology practiced in the smooth working of my business 
day I also need in my day at home, 
when children and helpers, even friends 
and family, all draw upon one’s skill 
in working and living harmoniously. 


Enter the New Housekeeping 


O, IT is not too much to say that 
the “home body”’ has broug!it to 
her task the same qualities required for 


business; and the degree to whic! this 
same home body has been abie tv [ur- 
nish them is the real measure o! suc- 
cess. Our critics at home are sc|dom 
severe; so the housekeeper never knows 
the nervous pressure and strain that 
the business man or woman _ labors 
under. For this reason the analogy of 
the two types of work can be carrie 
no further than that of quality. ven 
so, the conclusions are impressive. 

It is not given to everybody, man oF 
woman, to havea superlative measure 
of ability; and it is therefore not sul 
prising that the older housekeepers 
plotted the community in the New 
England town in which I lived into the 
capable and the shiftless. The rating 
was fixed, unchangeable, and there was 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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Oh, the flavor of good tomatoes 

Enjoyed throughout the year! 
’> sure delight for your appetite 
In Campbell’s pictured here! 
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21 kinds 
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Tomato 
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Soup! 


Of course you like tomatoes—almost everybody 
does. Their flavor is irresistible. There is tonic in 
them—refreshment, wholesome stimulation to the 
appetite. Healthful, delicious, tempting to eye and 
tongue, the tomato is King. 


But taste the tomatoes in Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. Perfected by us on our own farms, only the 
kinds that yield the most ‘‘meat’’ and the finest juices, 
picked when they are ripe to the very heart—these 
are tomatoes which are indeed unusual. 


Strained to a smooth puree, they are blended 
with fresh country butter and seasoned delicately to 
make the flavor even more delightful. The best way 
to eat tomatoes! | 


12 cents a can 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
also makes the most wonderful 
Cream of Tomato! 
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URING the first few years 
after their arrival in Utah, 
the fact that the Mor- 

mons practiced polygamy was 
an open secret. Visitors who 
stopped at Salt Lake City on 
their way to California, and 
judges who were sent by the 
Federal Government to preside 
in the territorial courts, could 
not help but notice the multi- 
plicity of wives and, once noticed, 
the phenomenon was not one 
which a man was likely to keep 

Lucy Bigelow to himself. Brigham Young 

therefore decided in 1852 that 
the time had come to announce the doctrine publicly and 
to take the consequences. He therefore assembled his peo- 
ple in general conference at ten o’clock on Sunday morning, 
August 29, 1852. 

Prof. Orson Pratt opened the meeting with a long expla- 
nation of the Scriptural significance of marriage, which ex- 
tended for several hours and consumed the morning session. 
In the afternoon the meeting reconvened to hear the revela- 
tion on plural marriage read for the first time in public. 

Soon after the publication at home and abroad of the 
revelation on polygamy, marriages for time and eternity 
took place without secrecy. 

Some women were married to their husbands for both 
time and eternity. Other marriages were for eternity only. 
These often took place between a man and a wife who had 
died, so that he might enjoy her society in heaven when he 
arrived there. 

Another form of this marriage for eternity was the sealing, 
as marriage ceremonies were called, of a woman to Joseph 
Smith, who was dead, or to Brigham Young, for eternity 
only. It was considered by the elderly women of Utah a 
great and sacred privilege to be the spiritual wife of Brig- 
ham Young or the Prophet Joseph Smith in the world to 
come. In this last instance of marriage for eternity, the wife 
did not enjoy the privileges of one in this profane world. 
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SOME OF BRIGHAM YOUNG’S WIVES 


Brigham.Young 


By M. R. WERNER 


There were no marriages for time only, unless the wives had 
engagements to other dead husbands for eternity. To 
marry a woman for time only would imply that the hus- 
band did not wish the society of his wife in the next world, 
and the relation would therefore have been purely temporal, 
which was repugnant to the religious sentiment of the 
community. 

It was also possible for a woman to obtain a divorce for 
eternity from a husband who had died. George Reynolds, 
one of the leaders of the church, testified to this privilege of 
divorce from the dead before the United States Senate 
committee which was investigating the right of Reed Smoot 
to hold his seat in the Senate. He said that when the wife 
produced evidence sufficient to prove that the husband had 
done certain things in his lifetime that made him unworthy 
of being her husband, then the divorce had sometimes been 
granted. 

The ceremony of sealing was enshrouded in secrecy. 
The polygamous marriage ceremony performed by Brig- 
ham Young in the Endowment House consisted of the 
ordinary marriage ceremony, with the exception that the 
first wife stood beside her husband and his new wife, and 
was asked if she consented to give her husband an additional 
wife. 

This consent was a formality, almost as superfluous as 
the question whether a man and woman take each other for 
husband and wife; usually if the first wife had any objec- 
tions, she was left at home during the ceremony. After this 
formality, Brigham Young pronounced the man and woman 
sealed to each other for time and for eternity. 

When they received their endowments of celestial, eternal 
happiness, Mormons received a garment, which was always 
to be worn next to the skin. It resembled very much the type 
of underwear known as a combination, and was fastened 
with strings at various places. Over the breast was a mystic 
sign, differing for man and woman. 

The garment was supposed to protect the wearer from 
danger to his or her life. 

Some of Joseph Smith’s followers maintain that the only 
reason why the bullets fired at him were able to penetrate 
his body was his neglect to wear his endowment garment 
that day. 

In spite of distinguished precedents from the Old Testa- 
ment, Mormon polygamy outraged the Gentile sense of 
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decency. It was somewhat nat- 
ural that the Mormons should 
shock their Christian neighbors, 
for they insisted that marriage 
was not only a sacred act, but a 
divine duty, and compulsory to 
salvation. This was revolution- 
ary to the theology of the time, 
for even those Christian sects 
which permitted marriageamong 
the clergy were forced to admit 
that no man was a priest to his 
own wife. The Mormons grasped 
the bull by the horns and not 
only recognized, but sanctified 
the relationship of the two sexes. 
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The publication of the revelation on polygamy, and the 
open acknowledgment of its practice, started a long period of 


vehement hostility to the Mormons. 


The effects of polyg- 


amy on the Mormon women are difficult to discover in de- 
tail, for the Mormon women kept both their home life and 
their mental struggles to themselves, and especially did they 
hide whatever troubles they may have had from prying 


Gentile eyes. 


The information which is available from Gentile sources 
is largely lurid in its implications, but dull and insignificant 


in its facts. 


It was impossible for a Gentile to live in the intimacy of 
a Mormon household, and he or she was therefore compelled 
to gather information at the backstairs, under dramatic but 


inaccurate circumstances. 


There were many women in Utah who accepted polygamy 
as a comforting principle and were happy in its practice, and 
there were others who never became accustomed to the as- 
sociation of fellow wives and, forced by their pride or their 
lack of courage to endure that association, lived unhappily 


ever afterward. 


An example of the first class is found in the case of one of 
Brigham Young’s wives, who fell in love with him and is said 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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A Decorator in New York— 
San Francisco Architect 
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Both chose floors of color 


for these modern homes 


ERE are three really beautiful rooms. One is 

in a suite in the ‘“Four Hundred’’ section of 
Park Avenue, New York. It is occupied by the 
interior decorator, Agnes Foster Wright. The 
other photographs show an apartment designed by 
the San Francisco architect, Lionel H. Pries. 


Enter either home and your judgment tells you that 
no ordinary hand has done the decorating. Your 
eve darts eagerly about, taking in the carefully 
executed details. Furniture, rugs, floor, walls, 
draperies—a hundred little tasteful touches—all 
seem to ‘just belong.’? What /S the secret? And 
then you become aware of the floor. How unusual! 
How really pretty! You are seeing, possibly for 
the first time, a modern linoleum floor. 


A vogue has developed for colorful, pattern floors. 
The vogue itself is comparatively new. The prin- 
ciple behind it—building a decorative scheme upon 
a foundation of color—is old. The wonder is 
that so many attractive interiors have been achieved 
with wood floors of yellow and brown. Decorators, 
long conscious of the color limitations of wood, 
were the first to feel the need for a new floor 
material. Linoleum, they knew, was warmer than 
hardwood and very quiet to walk upon. The 
cork in it made it resilient and comfortable to tired 
feet. If only it could be made pretty! 


Today, Armstrong’s Linoleum is pretty. These 
pictures show that. But what we cannot show in 
this limited space are all the smart, correct patterns. 
And what a wealth of pattern and color there is! 


There are black and white tiles, like the ones in 
_ this dining-room, inspired by the rich floors in Con- 
tinental castles. There are black tiles and yellow— 
marble tiles on backgrounds of buff, or on dark 
gray touched with red. They make an entrance hall 
say, “Come in ; welcome!’ 


They make your friends think, “‘How differ- 
ent!’? They make a sparkling sun porch, too, 
one that is fine for dancing. 
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Then there’s atwo-tone linoleum called Jaspé. 

° , 

It comes in green, gray, brown, or blue. Jaspe 
linoleum is ideal for dining-rooms and _living- 
rooms. ['urniture and rugs look so well on it. 


pital eect yer 


For the bedrooms there are gaily flowered pat- 
terns, oriental effects, and carpet designs. All 
are bright and cheerful. Somehow draperies and 
scatter rugs look smarter when one of these lino- 
leum floors is laid. And how easy it is to install a 
linoleum floor! First a warm lining of builders’ 
deadening felt is pasted down right over the 
underflooring. On this the linoleum is firmly 
cemented in place. Then it is thoroughly waxed 
and polished. That is all. In a day’s time your floors 
are given a lifetime of service and beauty. 
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Selecting a linoleum floor to match your draperies 
and furniture, or even building an entirely new interior, 
is not hard. Doubtless you have many good ideas of 





The smart charm of Mrs. Wright's dining-room (center picture) 
is due in no small part to the floor of black and cream linoleum 
(Pattern No. 350). 


The smaller illustrations show modern floors of Armstrong’s 
Marble Inlaid Linoleum (Patterns No. 73 and 76) in the San 
Francisco apartment designed by Lionel H. Pries. 


your own. This subject of decoration is explained very 
fully, very practically and withal very interestingly in 


A new book on furnishing and decorating homes 


This book, ‘‘Floors, Furniture, and Color,’ has 
been written by a former president of the Interior 
Decorators’ League of New York. It includes 
color ideas for decorating different rooms Cw 
th 

and other valuable suggestions. We shall peck fir 4 
be glad to send this new book to anyone frademark on 
in the United States, postpaid, for 25 the burlep back 
cents. (In Canada 60c.) Address 

Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 

Division, 839 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum Jor every floor in the house 
















































XIX 


RTHO PENHALE and Oko Ephraim 
Jack Jack sat in the shade of the palaver 
house, publicly wishing each other long 
life and everything of the best, privately 
consigning each other to Hades. Both 
were dressed in their finest, of the two 
Oko Ephraim the more impressively, 
which was right, for he was a king. 

He sat on a carved stool, naked to the 

— waist, pock-marked, immense, the fat 
wreathing his massive trunk. A kilt of tarnished brocade 
hid his swollen thighs. Round his bull neck hung a string 
of cowrie shells, and suspended therefrom was a copper 
kettle lid burnished to great brilliance. The whole was sur- 
mounted by a naval cocked hat in advanced stages of di- 
lapidation. 

Slave born, he had worked his way to power, first by in- 
trigue, then by astute poisoning, finally by wholesale mas- 
sacre. A splendid wild animal, a bronze Hercules in his day, 
prosperity had played havoc with him. At the age of fifty- 
three he weighed twenty stone, the elastic muscles had 
softened to blubber, his eyes were pouched and bloodshot, 
he breathed with difficulty—the savage run to seed. But he 
was still king. When he spoke the headmen squatting round 
him instantly hushed their parrot chatter. When he gave 
an order men leaped to obey. Unwieldy, breathless, obese, 
there was still potency in him. 

The hollow compliments dragged to a close. Both prin- 
c:pals drew breath for the impending duel. Ortho took stock 
of the compound. He had not been there before. When the 
first trade was opened he was down with fever and MacBride 
had done the business, and since then the trading mate had 
carried on, or tried to. It was a strong place of seven stock- 
ades, set one within another. The fences were of bamboo, 
pointed at the ends and eight feet high. One entered by a 
narrow gate at the north corner and walked round and round 
until one reached the innermost yard, where Oko 
Ephraim sat in splendor. 
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By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


“‘King say no havy slabe,’’ the interpreter droned. ‘King 
say nex’ time captain fit for come havy plenty slabe, pay 
ebryting. Berrah good.” 

Ortho frowned. “‘ You tell the king he does not speak true 
mouth. He has slaves, and I cannot wait. I have been eight 
moons on the coast and my men are sick.”’ 

‘‘That was a mistake, telling him the men are down,” 
Mordecai whispered. ‘‘ Now he will not fear you.’ 

‘“My gunsare very healthy, though,” Ortho retorted. “I'll 
knock his filthy village Ae 

“Hush!” the surgeon warned. ‘‘ The linguister is his man. 
Let us get out before we threaten.” 

Ortho’s eye roved round the eight-foot stockade and lit 
on the gaping idol. Somehow it did not appear as comic as it 
had been. ‘‘ You’re right,’’ he whispered, under cover of his 
hand, ‘‘my long twelves shall take up the palaver.’’ Aloud 
he said: ‘‘ Tell the king that if he don’t pay me I will jam no 
more trade with him. I will tell other captains and they will 
not jam trade with him either; then where will he get the 
brandy, gin and rum he loves so dearly?” 

Oko ‘Ephraim’s heavy eyelids flickered; the rumblings 
were deep. The interpreter shook his head sadly. ‘King 
say no havy.” 

Mordecai stood up. ‘‘There is no more to be said, then.’ 

The interpreter clutched at Ortho’s coat skirt. ‘‘ Please, 
captain, king say please dash him rum. No havy rum.”’ 

Ortho burst into a roar of laughter. ‘‘ Well, dash me, 
that’s rich! D’you hear that, Sam? This smug-faced rogue 
refuses to pay me for one advance, and now asks me to dash 
him some more. Heard you the like?”’ 

“King say you come back nex’ year, pay you ebryting. 
No havy Eboe today.”’ 
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a ten-foot crocodile drifted, sleeping, amid a litter of paly 
refuse and logs. Ortho spat viciously into the tepid brow, 
soup overside. ‘‘My stars! To think I left a good farm {o; 
this, and black swine that bilk you! Pah!” 

“Tf you still have that good farm, why not return to jt?” 
said the Jew dryly. 

“Why not?”’ Ortho hesitated. ‘‘Why not? Because—tp. 
cause there’s the ghost sitting at my hearth at home, warm. 
ing her hands and smiling, and I—I can’t bear it. And 
moreover, I want to make money.” 

“Well, have you not made money ?”’ 

‘““No. Six years I’ve been at this trade, and I’ve not made 
more than enough to keep me going, what with the Yelloy 
Jack perishing my cargo in ’86 and Sherrow and Watts’ {aj}. 
ure last year. Money! No, all I’ve gained out of this so far 
is fever and gray hairs.” 


HE boat’s crew dragged sulkily at their oars, and the 

pinnace swept on. The river took a sharp twist south. 
ward and met the sea in a tumbling ridge of surf. Beyond 
the bar, etched against the intense blue sky, rose the slaver's 
tall masts, rolling heavily. They crossed the bar, hoisted sail 
and tacked toward her, and presently ran alongside the 
Charming Helen. 

A fleet of native canoes, loaded with yams, fish and coker. 
nuts, bobbed on the foam-striped swell around her. Awnings 
were slung over her poop and foc’sle, and under them lay 
sick members of the crew, gasping what air they could. ~ 

The slaves squatted on the main deck under a strong 
thatch of bamboo and palm, the men shackled to chains 
running fore and aft. Some, the more recent acquisitions, 
lay inert, terrified, seasick or merely sulky; but the ma. 
jority talked, laughed and sang, thumped on drums fash- 
ioned from old powder kegs or extracted appalling noises 
from mouth harps and horns. The few women went unfet- 
tered, one nursing a baby born only the day before. 

O'Keefe, the second mate, met Ortho as he came 
aboard, a pistol in his belt, a cutlass at his thigh. 





A six-pounder ball would smash through from end 
to end, Ortho reflected, but it would be an awkward 
place to get out of. On his right hand was the royal 
palace, a square hut daubed with mud and thatched 
with palm leaves. Over the door hung a string of goat 
skulls and some calabashes smeared with red ocher— 
fetish charms. On his left was a palm thatch supported 
by bare poles, beneath which sat the tribal juju, a 
crude idol about four feet high, carved out of mahog- 
any. It had outstanding ears, slant eyes, no nose to 
speak of, and a gaping mouth curved up at the corners 
so as to produce the most imbecile expression imagi- 
nable. 


RTHO could barely refrain from laughing. ‘‘See 
that bat-eared image over there, Sam?” he whis- 

pered to the surgeon. ‘My stars, there’s a thing to 
pray to!” | 

The little Jew, who had been paring his nails, looked | 
up, blinking through horn spectacles. ‘‘Hm-m, yes; | 
somebody has been praying to him recently. He’s | 
clotted with blood and palm-oil libations. Hm-m.”’ | 

Ortho sniffed. ‘‘ Devil dance last night, belike.’”’ He | 
turned to the interpreter. ‘‘Hey, you Robin. Tell the 
king that when I came three moons past I advanced 
him goods to the value of nine prime slaves. I want 
them now.” 

The mulatto translated. 

Oko Ephraim made an almost imperceptible motion 
of the head and rumbled internally. 

‘King say he no ’member,”’ said the interpreter. | 

“Then I will remind him.’’ Ortho produced the | 
count book from his pocket. ‘‘‘King Oko Ephraim | 
Jack Jack—Twenty pieces of chintz. Ten pieces of 
Chelloe. Ten Badanoe. Four Niccannae. Six of Cush- 
tee. Fifty handkerchiefs. Six muskets. Two brass 
pans. Twenty kegs of powder. Five bags of shot. 
Seven hats. Three iron pots. Twelve gallons of brandy. 
Nine ankers of rum. Thirty knives. Beads. Hawls- 
bells. Bariron.’ It isall here. Count book speak true 
mouth, as the king sabby very well. Tell him.” 

Oko Ephraim rumbled once more. 

‘‘King say powder him no good.” 

‘Tell him it was good when I gave it to him. Ask 
him if he will stand before a musket loaded with that 
powder.” 

Oko Ephraim made a motion. 

‘King say brandy him no good.” 

“‘He should have said so before he drank it.” 

A flight of gray parrots dashed out of the river man- | 
groves and thrashed overhead, squawking like fools. | 








The Love That is Ours 


By T. ELiiott 


N THE dim hereafter when we two shall 
wake— 
Will you be a birch tree? Shall I be a lake? 
After winter slumber you will thirsty be; 
Send a tiny rootlet down and drink of me. 


If you are a bloodroot blossom— white as snow, 

Fragile on the hillside where spring winds blow, 

In the misty twilight I shall come to you— 

Nestle close within your heart, a tiny drop of 
dew. 


‘*Mr. Gold is just afther comin’ from M’bo, sor, wid 
tin primes an’ one pickaninny,”’ he drawled. 

‘“Ten! My stars, that’s good! Where is he?” 

“In the galley, brandin’ thim.”’ 

MacBride—alias Gold—came along the main deck 
carrying a boy in his arms, shouting crude jests in th 
Eboe tongue. The slaves shouted back gleefully, hail- 
ing him as Daddy One-Eye. He set the infant astrid 





Ortho’s Great Dane, Hero, and rode him round the 
poop. 

‘“What d’you think of this? Bought him for twelve | 
gilt looking-glasses, four umbrellas and a pewter basin. | 
He’ll look pretty dressed up in a turban an’ a silver col- | 
lar, followin’ some fine lady round. Eh?” 

“Ten you got?’’ said Ortho. ‘‘Well, you've had 
easier trade than I.” 

MacBride’s smile stiffened. ‘‘ None so easy. Grand) 
Dapho wouldn't sell at all at first, but I talked to him; 
I talked to him for three days. Then he trotted fortha 
woman touched with the sleepy distemper, and then a 
couple of men. They came boundin’ into the barra- 
coon, hoppin’ like fleas an’ howlin’ like wolves, very 
spry. ‘Berrah prime boy,’ says he. ‘You are right, 
Grandy,’ says I, ‘an’ I'll tell you what they were primed 
on—palm wine. An’ I'll tell you why they had their 
heads shaved—to hide the gray wool. An’ I'll tell you 
why they’re shinin’ so nice an’ sleek; they've been 
groomed with palm oil. I’m tellin’ you a few trade 
secrets, Grandy, old shipmate,’ I says, ‘but I wouldn't 
tell everyone; they might act unscrupulous.’ We looks 
at each other eye to eye. ‘Take dem away,’ says he, 


and they was took, still hoppin’ and howlin’. ‘Now 
shall we talk sense?’ says I—and we did.” 
eee BRIDE prodded a scrap of cheese into the 
| child’s gaping mouth with a blunt forefinger and 
| handed him over to a negress. ‘‘How have matters 
gone here?”’ he asked. 
“We buried the cooper this morning, and that lame 
boy the day before,’’ said Ortho, ‘‘and ther. s [our 


” 


blacks died. If we stay much longer we'll al! rot. 
| “Then why stay? We must be full slaved 

“‘T want that nine from Oko Ephraim.” 
“‘Ha’nt he paid yet?” 





“No. Starkie has been three times, and | ve beet 
myself this morning. Swears he has none; will pay 
next year. The man was perished for a sup of rum 
He’s been drunk for years. He wept for it.” 

‘*D’you give him any?”’ : 

“No, begob, that I did not,” said Ortho angrily. 





‘‘He owes me for nine ankers already. No!” 





A rank smell of uncovered mud told all too plainly 
that the tide was ebbing fast. The mounting sun 
brought out more smells, smells of rotting vegetation. The 
shadow of the palaver house lay like a dark stain on the sand. 

‘King say five slabe too much.” 

Ortho held up both hands, one thumb turned in. ‘‘ Nine! 
Job would have been no success in the Guinea trade,’’ he said 
to Mordecai; ‘‘he had not sufficient patience. This black 
whale knows he must pay me nine Eboes sooner or later, yet 
we must talk till our jaws drop off. Nine!” 

The heat increased perceptibly, minute by minute. Sweat 
broke out all over the royal carcass; flies settled on him; 
an attentive wife scourged them gently with a fiber switch. 


“‘No!”’ roared Ortho, springing to his feet. ‘‘ Palaver fin- 
ish. Come on, Sam.”’ 

His last impression of the palace yard was the clack and 
buzz of many excited tongues rising to fever pitch, the idol 
leering through its mask of flies and Oko Ephraim sitting, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks. 

They found the pinnace tied to a root below the village 
fish traps, its crew stretched out in the shadow of a palm, 
roused them up and dropped down river on the ebb. 

Dark green mangroves lined either bank, black-belted with 
mud, their gray stilt roots showing above water. In midstream 





MacBride shook his head. ‘‘ You should have, then— 

just a sup. With him parched like that, a sup oF two 
would have produced a cravin’ for more and you'd lave got 
any slaves he had, or maybe some of his own people. f 
“Well, if you’re so clever, you’d best try it yourself, 
Ortho snapped. é 
MacBride took it calmly. ‘‘ Begob, and I will try it mysell 
I’ll take the longboat and a couple of ankers and start now 
An hour later he was gone, in the longboat with four hands. 
The burning afternoon wore out. The slaves were row 
up and ordered to dance; and dance they did, rolling the! 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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And none of the turmoil 
of housecleaning 


ie time the Fuller Man comes to your house, 
let him show you how easy it is with Fuller 
Brushes to keep your home as neat as a pin every 
day of the year. He can save you the dawn-to-dark 
drudgery and turmoil of periodic housecleaning. 
In millions of homes, the Wall Brush and others 
brought by the Fuller Man have transformed 
wearying tasks into simple duties quickly done. 
These homes are always neat, trim and attractive. 
For every cleaning task there is a special Fuller 
Brush | . But the Fuller Man brings you 
more than brushes. He brings you news of the latest 
time-saving ideas developed by ten million other 
women who are his friends and customers 





















































































































































lf you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co., Branch in your city, or write us at 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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WALL BRUSH: Keeps walls 
clean. Easily reaches high- 
est corners of room. . .  \ & 
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WONDER MOP: Keeps 
floors shining. Washable 
oil-less strands absorb all 
dust. Reaches under radi- 
ators. 
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TAN DustTER: Soft, fluffy, 
dust absorbing. The quick- 
est and easiest way to dust 
— no stooping. 
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\ \ » FULLER BROOM: A new 
; development in brooms ; 
tough fibers that sweep 
better and last longer. 


WET Mop: Light, absorb- 
ent, clean. Gets into 
cramped corners and un- 
der all kitchen furniture. . 


Fuller Menare identified 
by this lapel button. Ful- 
ler products are identi- 
fied by this tag 


THE FULLER MAN who comes to your 
door, lives and works in your community. 
He is a home town business man repre- 
senting a nation-wide organization. Every 
time you see him he will show you many 
uses for each new Fuller Product he brings 
you, and new uses for those you now have. 
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white yeballs, clapping their hands, stamping to the time of 


mono’ nous native chants. The chains thumped the deck. 
The {. ter links clinked a doleful accompaniment. The sick 
and s''|ky were enlivened with a rawhide whip; they had to 
be exc cised somehow. 

Ort Penhale stood at the poop ladder, exhorting the 


blacks to further efforts, promising tobacco to those that 

leapec the highest. But they were listless that evening, and 

kept whip singing. : S 
‘““\\-at they need is the mate and his droll ventriloquistin’ ; 


that mikes ‘em laugh,” said a voice at the surgeon's side. 
He tu: ned and saw O'Keefe. 
“VY. =. He lived amongst ’em once; speaks their tongue.” 
“Tf ~e lie off this divil’s dhrain of a river much longer we'll 


all be (ead,”’ O’Keefe grumbled; ‘‘black as well as white.” 
Mor lecai nodded. ‘‘If the mate gets satisfaction from 
Oko Ephraim we lay for Barbados immediately.” 


12h Noon 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Mordecai came out of the third mate’s cabin, a warning 
finger on his lips. 

“Fallen asleep; but he’s very weak. How much longer 
are you going to keep us here, captain?”’ 

‘We shall sail the middle passage as soon as Mr. Gold 
returns,” said Ortho. 

Ortho’s steward roused him out at eight bells, and he went 
on deck to relieve O’Keefe, whom he found blissfully asleep 





The drum and fiddle stopped. The bos’n hung his | 
whip round his neck, Down on their haunches sank the | 
negroes, panting, dripping from the exertion. Food was 
served out, a’good broth of shrimps, flour and yams 
boiled together; then the slaves were hustled below and 
packed in the stifling ’tween-decks for the night. 

The sun went down into the South Atlantic, bulging 
sideways as it sank, a bursting pomegranate, crimson 
ripe. ‘The western sky was a bed of red roses smolder- 
ing at the edges. Then, in a moment the flush and the 
fire were gone, flooded by a tide of green water deepen- 
ing into star-pricked blue. Night. A cold wind blew 
off shore, rank with the smell of fetid swamps and rank 
jungles. Dew fell cold and heavy, soaking everything. 
~ The schooner lurched round to meet the land breeze, 
pitching sullenly. xx 


RTHO sat at supper in the stern cabin, muffled to | 

the ears in his big deck coat, gnawing at a tasteless | 
native fowl. Mordecai sat on one side of him, O’Keefe 
on the other. They spoke but little. A horn lantern 
swung to and fro with the lurches of the ship, casting | 
barred shadows along paneling hung with small arms. 
From below came the swish of water breaking against 
the rudder; then gurglings as the schooner squatted, 
stern first, into a trough. 

Ortho abandoned the hopeless struggle with the fowl, 
flung the carcass to Hero and turned on O'Keefe. 
“Those small arms are rusting through. Turn the men 
on to them tomorrow.” 

‘Ave, sir—what men, sir?’”’ 

“Don’t question me! See to it!’ 

O'Keefe raised one significant eyebrow at Mordecai | 
and bent to his food. ‘‘ Very good, sir.”’ | 

Silence again but for the swish and gurgle below, the 
big dog scrunching the carcass. Then from behind the 
paneling came a long-drawn moan, followed by a scream 
and the noise of fists beating on wood. 

O'Keefe grimaced. ‘‘Starkie—ravin’. Two nights 
ago he thought there was hairy brown demons chokin’ 
him. Last night he was walkin’ Clifton Downs wid his 
true love, all in the merry Springtime O. He kissed my 
hand, an’ called me darlint—me!’’ A snigger. ‘To- 
night it must be the demons again.”’ He scraped his 
chair back, sighing: ‘‘I’ll go eg 

But Mordecai was before him. O’ Keefe waited till the 





cabin door had closed on the Jew and then jerked his | 
thumb. ‘Now that man is an everlastin’ plague and | 
puzzle to me. Why is he tendin’ sick negroes in these | 


black-cattle ships when he might be snug ashore cosset- 
tin’ rich owld wimmen at a guinea a visit or bleedin’ 
apoplectic dukes at a shillin’ a drop?” 

“Weil, somebody must come.” 

“Granted, sor. But it’s not the likes of him that 
comes. Thim that comes, comes because they must. 
I've been thradin’ to the Bights tin years—and I know 
the slaver surgeon. There’s always a weak sthrand 
somewilicre, and up to now I’ve always found it; but 


Sam, | confess, is a puzzle to me. Why is he here?” 
Orth» shrugged. “I do not know. Why are you?” 
O'Keefe pushed his plate back. ‘Pride, sor—an’ the 
money ‘indulge it. It is my conceit to live like a gentle- 
man, a: | whin I step ashore afther a round voyage I can | 
do it—i>ra month. Salt horse I may be now; but whin | 
[am a-hore nothin’ but the height of fashion will con- | 
tint mo and the best the town affords, sor. I may be 
but a »cor second mate, sor, but in my day I have 
dhrun} he rarest an’ kissed the fairest, and I will do 
sO aga 
Ort! iaughed and poured out a stiff glass. ‘‘Here’s 


to tha: jay, Mr. O’Keefe. Help yourself.” 


Hl. \rishman lifted his mug to the east. ‘‘ With your 
4 pe: iission, sor, I would sooner dhrink to Mr. Gold, 
his suc’ss, for methinks the one will depend upon the 
other. Chen he went on deck to relieve the bos’n. 
Ortl.. was left alone with the swaying shadows and 
the doy. He tried to light a pipe, found his tobacco 
damp, ind cast the clay from him. The irresponsible 
O’Keei« had amused him for the moment, but mention 
of the absent mate revived his anxieties. Should he 
have a!lowed MacBride to go ashore, and how was it go- 
mg with him? They should know something by noon 





at the latest, a flag or smoke signal. The longboat 


Easter Day 


By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE 


INTER unlocks its doors, 
And a bright troop, dazzlingly free, 
Into the sunlight pours— 
The risen, wind-kissed souls of flower and tree; 
The lustrous shapes of life in laughing throngs, 
Glorious from darkness, flutter and flash and 
stream; 
Birds are a-building with sudden, happy songs, 
And the shy violets dream. 


In answer to the Resurrection horn, 
From out its winter tomb the earth, reborn, 
Leaps up the risen Master to acclaim, 
Speaking in myriad tongues His holy name. 
For He, God's stricken Flower, 

Lay like His world in mystic trance profound 
Of seeming death, waiting this Easter hour 

To raise His shining head from the dark ground. 
He is arisen, and all things with Him rise 
With hallowed, wondering eyes. 


And thou, my soul, shalt thou in darkness lie, 
Sluggard in all this April? Shall the song 
That from a thousand singers soars to the sky 

Wake not thy drowsy tongue? 
Shall all this perfumed fire, 

Thrilling the risen earth in every vein, 
Move thee to no desire 

To rise and live again? 


Long was the wintry night without one dream— 
Soul, art thou not aweary of the night? 

Arise and bathe thee in the cleansing beam 
And robe thyself in light! 

Shall the low clod be quickened, and thou not stir? 
Shall the birds sing, and silent be thy voice, 

Hugging the darkness of the sepulcher, 
Refusing to rejoice? 


Shall He win answer from each little seed, 
Each creeping thing its tiny anthem raise, 

And thou the kiss of angels give no heed, 
Nor bring to Him thy praise? 


Hark! With that music, with that dancing tread, 
Life sweeps in glory and gladness through the 
land; 
Even the dreaming faces of the dead 
Smile at the sound of all that happy band 
Running to the happy tasks of life again; 
And hearest thou not upon thy sullen door 
That gentle knocking, soft as April rain, 
And a voice calling, “Sleep, O soul, no more!” 


Beware lest from thy door He sadly goes, 
And all this Easter morning pass thee by. 


“It was for thee, Beloved, I arose, 


To take thy hand and lead thee up the sky” — 
O soul, He calls thee; hast thou no reply? 


ay 








should be back by the following evening—all being well. 
Ortho rose and paced the cabin. There were fungi 

rowing in a corner under a deck beam, he noticed, and 

the powder flasks were covered with green mold. Curses be 

on the negligent O'Keefe! Curses be on this cursed coast ! 
verything rusting, oozing damp. He had a sudden poig- 

a longing to be gone, a craving for open sea and the clean 
reath of the trades. 





against the poop rail, one arm hooked about a backstay. He 
woke up with a start. 

‘*Slaves quiet?’’ Ortho inquired. 

‘“ As the dead, sor.” O’Keefe hesitated. ‘The bos’n re- 
ported he heard dhrums, but I’m slit if I've heard annythin’, 
That surf would deafen ye.” 
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“Drums! Whereaway?”’ 
“‘Dead upriver, sor. An’ he said there was a kind of red 


glow in the mist, like the reflection of a big fire, just for the 
minute.” 


‘‘In the bos’n’s watch? That must have been all of four 


hours ago?” 


“All of that, sor. I’ve seen or heard nothin’ since; nor has 


annythin’ been reported from forrard.” 


Ortho remained for some minutes staring shoreward. 


The freshening wind was bringing the fog off. It floated 
round the schooner in banks and streamers of clammy, 
malodorous steam, ghostly glimmering in the light of the 
old moon. Ortho could see nothing, and there was nothing 
to be heard except the creak of the tackle and the everlast- 
ing thunder of the surf. 


‘“‘Oh, well, Mr. O’Keefe, that’ll-do. Hello! What’s 
amiss with Hero?” 

The big Dane had reared up, forepaws on the rail, 
and was growling uneasily. Suddenly the dog sprang 
to the main deck at a bound and galloped forward. 
Ortho found him on the foc’sle astride a cathead, bark- 
ing in good earnest. 

““There’s something moving, I believe,’’ he said to the 
sailmaker; ‘but I’m dashed if I can see. Can you? 
Send a boy aloft.” 


HE dog’s barking increased in fury. The hair stood 
up on his neck, every muscle was rigid. Ortho 
strove to quiet him without avail. 

Came a hail from the invisible boy. “Please, sir, I 
think—I think there’s some’ot black right ahead. I 
think it’s a log, sir; about a half cable distant. No, 
it’s—it’s a canoe—two canoes.”’ 

Ortho hailed the poop. ‘‘Mr. O'Keefe, there’s two 
a coming off. Turn out the after guard and stand 

vss 

‘* Aye, sor!”’ 

“Turn out all hands, armed,” he said to the sail- 
maker. ‘‘Quick, jump to it! Are those canoes any 
nearer, boy?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir, close aboard.”’ 

Ortho cupped his hands and hailed. ‘Canoes ahoy! 
Who are you?” ; 

There was a moment’s silence; then came an answer- 
ing shout, and Ortho recognized the voice of Oko Eph- 
raim’s interpreter. ‘Captain Pen’ale, dat you, sar?”’ 

““Yes. What do you want?”’ 

‘‘Canoe from king. Bring slabe, sar.’’ 

“Slaves! At this time of night? Where is Daddy 
One-Eve?”’ 

‘‘Make rum palaver along king, sar. Long boat she 
live for come big—by’mby, presently.” 

Ortho whistled with satisfaction. So MacBride had 
turned the trick after all, and all the while he had been 
fearing unmentionable things. Not a wink of sleep had 
he had that night for thinking of MacBride. And now 
they would be away at sunrise, off and away into open 
sea, crowding for the West Indies. His men were tum- 
bling up, half clad, priming pistols and buckling on cut- 
lassesas they came. It was on his tongue’s tip to order 
them back. 

Instead he hailed the canoes: ‘‘Hey, you Robin: 
Paddle up to the port side. I'll throw a ladder over. 
Hear me?”’ 

‘“‘Berrah good, captain.” 

He saw the two craft cross his bows just under the 
bowsprit. They seemed packed with men. Somebody 
aboard the first began to flog a drum with great violence. 

‘Avast that noise, Robin!’’ Ortho shouted. But the 
drumming went on. “Oh, curse you! Well, as long as 
you've got the slaves Pe 

There was a sudden frightened shriek from the for- 
gotten boy aloft. “Sir! Captain! Canoes, hundreds 
of ’em, to starboard, close aboard.” 

As at a signal the swaying mists to starboard throbbed 
with the boom of war drums answering the first. 

“Cut off!’’ Ortho muttered to himself quite quietly. 
‘*MacBride baited ’em too far. They’ve come for more 
rum—well, well!” 





T HAD come, the nightmare dread of every Guinea 

captain—cut off. He saw the Charming Helen at 
dawn—skimming the sapphire meadows like some white 
albatross? Ah, no, beached, stripped, afire, smoking to 
heaven, swarming with savages that ate through her like 
ants, dancing, staggering under their loads of plunder. 
His Charming Helen, his little pretty—his sick men! 

“No, by thunder, not yet!’ said he. ‘“‘ Mr. O’Keefe, 
I’m going to cut and run,” he yelled. “I leave the poop 
to you.” ; 

An uproar amidships told him that the interpreter’s 
party had boarded and were being dealt with. But he 
paid no attention to that. O’Keefe would do everything 
possible; he could be trusted in an emergency, if at no 
other time. 

“Boy, are you there?” 

‘““Y-yes, s-sir,’” came a small, shivering voice. 

“Loose the topsail and topgallant sail for your life. 
Thompson, down with you and cut the cable at the 
manger, quick.” 

The headsail gaskets he cast off himself, running out 
along the bowsprit to do so. A man in a canoe fired a 
musket, and a hurricane of potleg whirled by within a 

few inches of his face. The canoe fleet was at hand. The 
headsail halliards were belayed to the foremast bitts; also 
the topsail sheets and topgallant jeers. To get sail on her he 
must reach the foremast somehow. Mustering his men, he 
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Guided by a faint red glow, he followed the path to the 
barge on which Rosalee lived. Dim light came from the 
small window, poured through the cracks, and streamed out 
the door. But the shanty was empty; and as he stood there 
he heard the girl’s laughter at a distance and also recognized 
the husky tones of Marsdon. He turned away. 

As he retraced his footsteps Rosalee’s voice resounded 
through his thoughts. Her laughter was free and unaffected. 
With his mind he could see her at night upon her pallet on 
the floor of the shanty, and in the morning standing in the 
sunlight with the shadows of the trees across her, and at 
dusk, a dim tapestry, poised on the narrow deck of the barge 
before plunging into the cold, swift water. Her eyes were 
sometimes wide, sometimes narrow, but never dull. And 
Jorgensen told himself that Marsdon and the men of the 
river crossing might come and go along this path, but the 
girl’s laughter would remain free; she herself would always 
be free; and her eyes would never be dull. 

Emerging from the willows, however, he was startled out 
of these thoughts by the appearance of the abutment, an 
angel with drooping wings, the guardian angel of the people 
of Black Mountain, mute, motionless, turned to granite. 

His thoughts changed abruptly. 

Avoiding the long fill, Jorgensen climbed the flank of the 
Androsphinx, and freeing his mind of emotions, tried to 
examine Marsdon in a clear, cold light. It was strange to 
see him thus, stranger still that the light should reveal a 
trivial thing—Marsdon’s high, white collar. His face might 
be unshaven, his boots muddy, but his collar was always 
immaculate. It seemed all that had survived of the man’s 
former life, the last remnant of respectability to which he 
clung—in the belief, perhaps, that somehow it concealed his 
decadence. 

On reaching the top of the mountain Jorgensen stopped at 
the side of the abandoned shaft, and here the scene enacted 
months ago at the bottom of this hole passed with its horror 
through his mind. He could see Marsdon trying to crawl up 
the timbers of the lining like a loathsome thing, a rat; he 
could see a negro holding the panic-stricken man until the 
first bucket reached the bottom; he could see the resident 
engineer clinging to the bucket and the huge negro foreman 
lifting him in with one hand. 


INCE then Marsdon had avoided this hole; his legs re- 

fused to pass near it; and he paid the wizen blacksmith, 
John Munsel, to accompany him across the mountain each 
night. This fear, this dread, Jorgensen told himself, was a 
thing to be pitied; but there was something he could not 
understand. In the daytime Marsdon would march up and 
down the residency giving unnecessary orders in a loud voice 
and cursing the negroes and stamping his feet heavily when- 
ever he entered the commissary. 

As Jorgensen gazed into the disordered darkness a section 
of the edge gave way and he listened to it falling, down and 
down, striking upon 
broken timbers and con- 
tinuing to fall, fainter and 
fainter, as if the hole were 
bottomless. The earth 
beneath his feet remained 
firm, but at the time he 
gave the matter no 
thought. Heturned away 
and walked slowly along 
the backbone of the enig- 
matic mountain. 

The steps of the com- 
missary were crowded 
with heavy-shouldered 
men whose biceps strained 
their faded work clothes, 
huge children with grin- 
ning white teeth and fists 
that could fellan ox. The 
first of May, and a slen- 
der moon sliding leisurely 
across the sky, looking 
down at Black Mountain 
and its isolated group of 
human beings. Lights 
flickered through the 
trees, warm, yellow lights, 
coming from the cracks 
and open doors of shanties 


housing laborers who 
laughed, played cardsand 
tinkled musical instru- 
ments. 


i > IE man turned from 
the right of way and 
descended with jerky 
Strides into the valley to 
the north. At the foot of 
the mountain he followed 
the winding road and 
slackened his pace only as he passed the farm where the en- 
gineers lived. Through the kitchen window Widow Thomp- 
Son's angular form and thin, sinewy arms were visible as she 
leaned over a bowl kneading bread. Jorgensen paused to 
gaze at this homely picture of domesticity. 

W hen he reached the orchard two figures were discernible 
the faint light which came from the engineer’s room. One 
was a girl, Carmichael’s niece, the other was Smith, now 
assistant resident engineer in Benson’s place. The orchard 
was fragrant, in bud, and to the man this girl 'seemed to 
typify the season of the year. Her voice was young and clear, 
and she had the slight form and dark hair of a page in the 
Courts of the Middle Ages. The assistant engineer stood near 
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her, with his hands thrust into the pockets of his riding 
breeches. Both were talking, low and earnestly—a weighty 
matter, no doubt, which had never been discussed before. 

Spring! And the man wandered on, following the lavender- 
tinted road, while the voices of lovers resounded within him, 
music reverberating through a rotunda. 

An armistice, a truce. He strode along more rapidly, tell- 
ing himself he would listen this evening to the cool, lovely 
voice of Ellen Marsdon. But perhaps there is never a truce 
for one who would conquer Nature, within or without; for 
as he reached the lane leading through the pine grove he 
could see two people sitting on the porch. Ellen was talking 
to Carmichael, chief engineer of construction. 

Jorgensen slowly circled the house and went to his room. 
Tonight he would finish the calculations for his spur line to 
the coal veins in the mountain to the west. Profiles and 
plots, the balancing of the yardage of fills against the yard- 
age of cuts—these were absorbing things. Curiously, they 
brought this gaunt man emotions akin to those aroused by a 
lintel and a hearth. As he settled himself to this work tran- 
quillity pervaded his spirit. Among these figures he was at 
home. 1X 


EEMINGLY in retaliation for the progress of the hole 

being driven through its vitals, Black Mountain in the 
month of June attempted to crush the spirit of Jorgensen. 
He had fostered hopes of the future; suddenly he was ex- 
alted by a significant happening in the tunnel; then the 
mountain struck its blow and followed this with an attempt 
to devastate the man completely. 

On this night Jorgensen detected a faint, unusual note in 
the chaos of noises down in the tunnel heading north of 
Shaft Number One. He ordered the drillers to cut off their 
drills and the muckers to stop their shoveling, and with 
shoulders drooping as if the weight of the mountain rested 
upon him, he listened. 

And as he listened forgotten emotions, dead through the 
years, sprang up, and he felt in this moment he was the 
Jorgensen who used to be. 

The negroes, too, with sweat glistening on their faces, 
listened in the profound, dimly lit silence. Now they could 
hear the faint sound this white man had heard with the 
drills going, an eerie noise down here far below the surface 
of the earth, a faint tapping noise, as soft and insistent as 
a pulse beat. They walled their eyes toward the cage. Then 
one of their number, more quick-witted than the rest, devas- 
tated the silence with the shriek, ‘‘ We’s breakin’ through!” 





ONE OF THEIR NUMBER DEVASTATED THE SILENCE WITH THE SHRIEK, ‘‘WE’S 


A shout echoed in the narrow gallery. Two of the head- 
ings were coming together. 

Jorgensen ascended on the cage, strode along the backbone 
of the Androsphinx, entered the north portal and here again 
stopped the drills. He told these black men to listen. He 
wanted them to feel the thrill of this moment. They were 
part of the hole beneath the mountain, their sweat had 
mingled with subterranean waters. 

Now as they listen incredulity reveals itself in their dark, 
sullen faces; now they can hear a sound like a low, rum- 
bling voice. The laborers in the other heading are calling to 
them. Now these huge children are grinning, they are shout- 
ing, their thick throats are swollen with shouts. With their 
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arms and their backs they have dug this tunnel. But why 
are they elated? Its completion will mean nothing to 
them—only the loss of work. Perhaps it is a matter of con- 
quest; they are conquering this grim mountain. Laborers 
with their shoulders, contractors with their wills, engineers 
with their brains. Jorgensen. 

Along the winding road of the valley that night—a mo- 
tionless June night with limitless space above him—a hal- 
lucination took possession of the man. The moon had gone 
behind the mountain to the west, leaving the stars brilliant; 
and this Jorgensen knew the stars; they had meaning to 
him; and suddenly he seemed to tower among them. His 
head was among the suns and planets; and he paused, afraid 
to stride forward lest he step into endless space. He looked 
not up, but with level gaze upon Antares, a ruby among 
many diamonds; he glanced down at the mountain crouch- 
ing on the river’s edge, a curiously formed footstool. Grad- 
ually his stature dwindled until he was no taller than the 
trees. 

These were his brothers. And presently the man moved 
again through the night, following the road. His head was 
lower than the lowest branches. Elation, he told himself, 
lifts one’s spirit to limitless heights. 

One light in the immensity beckoned him. Urged now by 
the desire to tell his news to Ellen, Jorgensen hurried on with 
the hope he would find her alone. She was Marsdon’s wife; 
yes, and he thought of her as belonging to someone else, an 
exquisite being chained to Marsdon; nevertheless, he hoped 
she was alone. Nor was he disappointed. When he turned 
from the road into the pine grove he could see her sitting on 
the steps, and she seemed never more mystical, luminous 
and lovely than on this night. 

As Jorgensen came up to her he glanced at Marsdon’s 
window, to the side of the porch; and the woman noticing 
this, laughed quietly and kept her eyes upon him, saying 
nothing. She must have felt the unusual emotion dynami- 
cally radiating from the man. 

Jorgensen stood in front of her and told her the news 
simply: ‘‘Early this evening two of the tunnel headings 
came together.” 


HE continued silently to look up at him. After a moment 
he asked how close she thought the alignment had 
checked. Once he had heard of a tunnel where the head- 
ings had missed each other entirely. But tonight the align- 
ment had checked within a tenth, and the levels had checked 
within a smaller fraction. 

She understood the importance of this. Presently she said 
in a low, even voice, ‘‘ It will not be long now before the tun- 
nel will be all the way under Black Mountain.” 

No, it would not be long. ‘‘The other headings,”’ said 
Jorgensen, ‘‘will come together beneath the abandoned 


shaft.’’ In a few months the tunnel would be finished, lin- 
ing and all. Rails were being laid to the north and south, and 
within six weeks would 
reach the river on one 


side of the mountain and 
the tunnel itself on the 
other. “It won’t belong.”’ 

“Will it be finished this 
fall?”’ 

gl Pat 

“‘ And then ?”’ asked the 
woman. 

Jorgensen had some- 
thing in mind for himself, 
something in the future— 
a spur line to coal mines 
which would feed this 
new railroad; but he was 
not thinking of this now. 
He was looking down’ at 
Ellen, wondering what 
would become of her. 
“Have you no place?” 

She laughed a little as 
she had when first he 
came to the porch, not 
very happily; yet Jorgen- 
sen was sure she was not 
a woman to be without 
plans, sitting here on the 
steps, dreaming through 
the evenings. 

“What we are to do 
was settled the other 
day,” she told him. “Only 
the other day.” 


OMETHING in her 
tone perplexed Jor- 
gensen. He perceived the 
effort she was making to 
master some emotion. 
And this was strange. 
She had always been 
serene and cool—the mist with moonlight upon it, the pearl 
he had looked upon in Rosalee’s collection before he had 
come into this valley to the north. Now he could not be 
mistaken; her voice trembled. 

“Tonight,”’ she said, “‘ we are alone.” 

“Yes.”” That was true. The room at the side of the porch 
was empty. Yet they had been alone on other nights, sitting 
here together, or else she sitting here and he in his room with 
the light streaming from his window down through these 
pines. Then it came to him that perhaps she was going to 
leave Marsdon. And he asked her about this. 


BREAKIN’ THROUGH!’”’ 
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“No. We are going to stay here. Car- 
michael was at the house not long ago. He 
has decided to build a spur line into the 
mountains to the west.’”’ She glanced at the 
man’s hands. Her own hand moved toward 
her slender throat—a strange gesture for 
Ellen. ‘You told me there was coal in the 
mountains to the west. But I knew it,” she 
added slowly, “‘ before the night you told me.” 

““Ves,”’ said Jorgensen, “there is coal in 
these mountains.’’ There was no change in 
his expression. 

For a moment he continued to look down 
at her thoughtfully, then moved slowly past 
into the house and ascended the narrow, 
creaking stairway to his room. 

In front of the washstand he got down 
stiffly on his knees and opened the small door. 
Inside there were rolls of maps and a pile of 
field notebooks neatly arranged. He counted 
the notebooks. There were six. He counted 
them again. There were six. Seemingly 
nothing had been touched; and he arose and 
for an indeterminable time gazed down at the 
washstand. 


UDDENLY he pulled out the maps and 

other papers and carried them in his gaunt 
arms to the bed. There he dropped them in 
a pile. There was nothing in his mind. It 
was curiously blank, and he himself seemed 
empty. Not the labor of months—that did 
not matter; but the thing upon which he had 
based a possible future had been stolen. 

He rumbled in his throat, ‘“‘There is coal 
in these mountains.”’ And hearing his own 
voice, knew the words were merely reflexive. 
He turned abruptly and left the room. 

Ellen was sitting on the steps where he had 
left her. She did not look up when he came 
out on the porch. 

Jorgensen asked, “When are they going 
to build this spur line?” 

“When the tunnel is finished,” said the 
woman. “The preliminary work has been 
done, the line has been mapped out.” She 
made an almost imperceptible gesture. “He 
has shown Carmichael his notes and maps.” 

‘““Marsdon?”’ 

“Ves. Ever since—for a long while he has 
been working on this.”’ 

Marsdon had never been off the residency 
except to the shanties below the rapids. He 
was sure Ellen knew where Marsdon spent 
his time. But Jorgensen was silent. Both 
were silent. The woman was looking across 
the valley at the dark horizon. The man, 
with emotions stupefied, was looking with his 
hollow eyes at the white form that was Ellen. 

When she spoke her voice was uneven. 
“Tt’s a hideous mountain!” 

“T want to see Marsdon’s notes,” said 
Jorgensen. He waited; and the woman got 
up slowly, and he followed her into Mars- 
don’s room. 

She opened the small door in the wash- 
stand. Inside were tracings and field note- 
books neatly arranged. Jorgensen counted 
the books. There were six. He counted them 
again. Suddenly he pulled them out and 
carried them to Marsdon’s bed and dropped 
them in a pile. 

In the second notebook on page eighteen 
there was an error in calculation. He pointed 
this out, saying: “Up in my room, on page 
eighteen of the second notebook this same 
error appears. The correction is on page 
thirty-two.” He turned to page thirty-two. 
“Here is the correction.” The man con- 
tinued to examine the books. 


HE woman was standing just inside the 

door against the wall. Jorgensen heard 
her voice, but her words made no immediate 
impression on his mind. ‘“‘ You may do what 
you please with me. Won't you look care- 
fully at the figures, the handwriting? We’re 
alone.” 

The notebook had fallen among the others 
on the bed and now Jorgensen was looking 
neither at the pile of papers nor at the 
woman. Something in the corner of the 
room had caught and held his attention. 
This was nothing of consequence—merely a 
pair of muddy boots with toes turned up 
standing limply against the wall. These 
were Marsdon’s boots, and Jorgensen was 
looking at them as intently as if they were 
the man himself. 

Ellen was looking at Jorgensen’s hands— 
hands which were tearing the vitals out of a 
mountain. She was trembling, yet there was 
something courageous about Ellen, for, de- 
spising her fears, she repeated, ‘‘ We’re alone. 
You may do whatever you please with me.” 


Kangpin 
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Jorgensen withdrew his gaze from the 
corner. He moved slowly past her, without 
looking up, and left the house. 

On the following night, June eighth of that 
year, Marsdon, the resident engineer of the 
Black Mountain residency, was killed in a 
most remarkable manner. 


X 


HE men of Black Mountain toyed that 

night with a sinister word—murder; 
still, no one could say positively how Mars- 
don had come to his death; it was a matter 
of conjecture. 

The man had possessed considerable en- 
gineering ability; also he had possessed 
latent weakness; and it was as if the enig- 
matic mountain had discovered the latter 
and preyed upon it relentlessly from the time 
of the man’s assignment to this sector. With 
intuitive forebodings Marsdon had tried to 
avoid Black Mountain by running the pre- 
liminary line through the valley to the north- 
west; but the line had been straightened, 
and he had been put in charge of the impor- 
tant work of boring the tunnel and bridging 
the river which, however, he saw in the light 
of grim iron or else, and worse, a willful 
ignominy. 

He should have been made chief engineer 
of construction. This idea obsessed him and 
drove him for solace to the shanties below 
the rapids, later to the use of opiates; and 
with the blunting of his moral sense, a cor- 
relative idea took hold of his mind. The rail- 
road owed him something. He tried to 
collect this, it transpired, by borrowing 
money from the contractors, money which 
he repaid by distorting the classifications. 
Yardage could be checked, and the yardage 
was always accurately figured; but classifica- 
tions within certain limits were matters of 
judgment. ‘“‘No use breaking a contrac- 
tor. Pi 

His decadence was a matter of less than 
two years. 


AVING succeeded in blunting the man 

morally, Black Mountain with a single 
blow in the past month of December broke 
his spirit utterly. Possibly, if anyone had 
been killed on that day at the bottom of 
Shaft Number Two, the resident engineer’s 
escape might have been a matter of self- 
congratulation. No one was killed, no one 
was injured; and consequently the fact stood 
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out baldly—Marsdon had revealed himself a 
craven. Thereafter he repeatedly made use 
of a new assertion: “‘A man’s a fool not to 
get in the first bucket when a shaft begins 
to cave.” He had been lifted in by a negro 
who himself remained at the bottom until his 
men were safe. Marsdon’s spirit was broken. 

The thing was patent and hideous as a 
livid scar; and thereafter he paid a man to 
accompany him across the mountain at 
night, while neither in the night nor in the 
daytime did he pass near the abandoned 
shaft. He dreaded it, and his dread was a 
thing that evoked pity; but the Androsphinx 
proved itself pitiless. Having crushed the 


man morally and spiritually, it crushed him 
physically as well. His death occurred at 
Shaft Number Two. 

Laborers on the steps of the commissary 
heard a shot fromthe direction of the shaft— 
an incident not so unusual as to arouse suspi- 
cion; but later a negro coming along the 
backbone of the mountain found the resident 
engineer’s battered felt hat. Lanterns were 
carried to the abandoned shaft and near its 
edge Marsdon’s pocketbook—a pigskin clasp 
purse—was found. The purse was stuffed 
with bills the man had won that afternoon. 
He had left the commissary after having 
supper with some of the subcontractors. 
He had been drinking, but not to excess; he 
seldom drank to excess when playing cards. 
After supper he had started toward the river 
to visit the shacks below the rapids or else 
the shanty on the barge beneath the willows— 
no one knew which. 

The light of the lanterns revealed the 
traces of a scuffle which had ended at the 
edge of the hole. The shaft was caving in, 
not as in December with a royal salute of 
breaking timbers; but more fearfully, a slow 
cataract of earth and stones. Something had 
started a slide, and by ten o’clock the hole 
was filled to within seventy or eighty feet of 
the top. 


HE first thought of the contractors was to 
notify theengineers. ‘‘Get hold of Logan.” 
But the levelman had not been seen either 
in the tunnel or at the commissary that eve- 
ning. This was unusual. Soon it became 
generally known that he had not been seen 
all day, and even the most saturnine-minded 
laborers began to put two and two together. 
Logan had been doing this white man’s work 
for months. Everyone knew that. They had 
known it since the first cave-in of the aban 
doned shaft. He lived at Marsdon’s house. 
And when the engineers were not there and 
when Marsdon himself was down on the 
river, Logan had been seen in the shadows of 
the porch with Marsdon’s wife. He was often 
alone with her at night. 

They were putting two and two together. 
Yet at this time no man at Black Mountain 
knew the more damaging motive—that the 
work upon which this man had labored for 
months had been stolen, nor did they know 
it was upon this work he based his hopes of 
the future. Only Ellen Marsdon knew this. 

Two of the contractors were delegated to 
go to Marsdon’s house. On their way 
through the valley they stopped at Widow 
Thompson’s farm to inform the engineers. 
Smith, the assistant resident engineer, was 
not there. Allen, the masonry inspector, did 
not know where Smith had gone, had not 
seen him since supper. But Allen accom- 
panied the contractors to Marsdon’s house. 

Ellen received the news in silence. She 
was sitting on the steps when the men ar- 
rived, and for a time after being told of the 
resident engineer’s death she remained mo 
tionless, gazing across the valley at Black 
Mountain. Afraid to trust her voice, no 
doubt, she did not even speak when she leit 
them and went into the house. Through the 
window the men on the porch saw the woman 
enter Marsdon’s room, where for a long mo- 
ment she stood at the side of the bed, then 
removed a pile of notebooks and maps from 
the table and mechanically moved about the 
room putting it in order. 


MITH arrived fifteen or twenty minutes 

later. He was breathless and excited and 
without waiting to hear details made the 
first direct accusation: ‘‘This is Logan’s 
work.” And the assistant resident engineer 
went in to talk to Ellen. Returning shortly 
he repeated his accusation, expounded 4 
theory, and led the men upstairs to th: 
levelman’s room. Others arrived and also 
went upstairs, while the woman remaine« 
alone in the room which had been Marsdon’s 

At a time when the porch was deserted 
about eleven o’clock—Ellen again went out 
into the night and, walking to the steps, 
peered intently into the shadows of the pin: 
grove. She could see someone standing 
there; she knew it was Jorgensen, and in 4 
tremulous voice, no louder than a whisper, 
the woman said something to the man; then 
retreated into the house, and the door close« 
behind her. 

“You killed him—with your hands!” 

Ellen had whispered this. Yet it had the 
effect of a scream. It shattered the man. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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OUR MEMORY 
need not be longer 
than a very few years to 
bring back the drafty, 
converted stores and old 
halls and nickelodeons 
and what-not that used 
to be the nation’s picture 
theatres 


ADOLPH ZUKOR- PRESIDENT 
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—but today the utmost in comfortable and luxurious entertainment 
is found in picture theatres all over the land! 


Bad colds and inferior projection, (“fone moment 
please, while we change the reel’), are now replaced 
by a solid luxury and swift enchantment that will not 
be denied and call ‘‘come again, come again,”’ to every- 
one whose heart is young. 


Seated there amid every circumstance of comfort and 
security, your ears wooed by music and your eyes re- 
flecting the magic of the film, you are indeed all set 
for a great time. 


If you went to the Opera in New York and paid $10 
a seat you could hardly get a more luxurious and 


beautiful entertainment than the best of the modern 
pictures, properly presented, give you. 


Better pictures have made the better theatres pos- 
sible, and today the entire film industry is working for 
better pictures and finer theatres wherever needed. 


As leader of the film business Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation willingly accepts the greatest responsibility in 
this work, and will carry the finest entertainment to every 
place where shadows come and go on the silver screen. 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 
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This 10-Ball Tin of 


TAO TEA BALLS 


will serve the average family 


for 10 days 


Only the tiny bud leaves off the tips 
of the tea plants of the finest gardens 
in Ceylon, India and Java are choice 
enough for Tao Tea—Tao means 
supreme. 


Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 


Each Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups 
of the finest tea you ever tasted. 
Always uniform, always exactly as 
you like it. No messy tea leaves. 
So convenient—so economical—so 


good. 
3 SIZES 


of tins for home use—10-Ball Tins, 
20-Ball Tins and 50-Ball Caddy. 


A Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea — 


Without Boiling Water 


Made possible by the use of Tao Tea 
Balls. Drop a Tao Tea Ball into a tea- 
pot containing four cups of cold water 
(not ice water) at breakfast time and 
for luncheon you have the most fra- 
grant and delicately flavored tea you 
ever tasted. A chip of ice—a dash of 
lemon—and serve. Sweeten with pow- 
dered sugar. 


Send 2¢ in stamps for Free Sample 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


Tao TeaCo., Inc. 103 Park Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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He looked back at the porch, but only the 
shutter was there, wabbling ona broken hinge. 
He moved closer and examined his hands in 
the light that came from Marsdon’s room. 
The window was open. He gazed in. He 
could see Marsdon’s muddy boots standing 
limply in the corner against the naked wall. 
The pile of maps and notebooks had been re- 
moved, and on the bed in place of the usual 
blue-checked counterpane was a covering of 
white. Lace fringed the pillow sham. 

Again the man looked at his huge hands, 
and from habit moved around the house to- 
ward a side door; then retracing his foot- 
steps followed a path through the grove and 
struck into a short cut which led to the farm 
where the engineers lived. 

Despite the lateness of the hour, lights were 
burning at Widow Thompson’s, but the wing 
of the house occupied by the engineers was 
empty. As the man stood there the widow’s 
half-witted son appeared around the corner; 
and the boy—in stature a man—was carry- 
ing a single-barreled shotgun. 

“T been killin’ a wur-wur-weasel,” he 


stuttered. That was what he had been 
killing. ‘“‘You’ns want to see M-Mister 


S-S-Smith.” 


\ IDOW THOMPSON craned her thin 
‘V head out of the kitchen. Her staccato 
voice cut the night. “‘Where you been?” 
she demanded of her son. ‘‘ You come in- 
side, and stay.” 

“T been killin’ a wur-wur-weasel.”’ 

She grabbed hold of him and put him in 
the kitchen. The hour was past eleven, yet 
the woman was fully clothed, even to her 
apron. She continued to gaze into the dark- 
ness. She had seen Jorgensen. 

“You wait thar.” She went inside, closed 
and barred the door; but in a moment re- 
turned with a paper bag. “You take these 
vittles.”” The woman put the bag at the edge 
of the porch and backed to the door. “TI said 
Marsdon better look out for you. But he 
warn’t a good man. You take them vittles 
and get into the mountains.” 

The door slammed behind her. Jorgensen 
again heard the bolt being drawn. Also he 
heard the lowing of a cow in the barnyard. 
The calf had been taken away. A mournful 
sound in the night. 

He followed the dark road to the foot of 
the mountain, and climbed the bony flank 
of the Androsphinx. Lights were out at 
Shaft Number One, fires were banked. Mid- 
night. Yet on the steps and in the doorway 
of the commissary a crowd of laborers had 
gathered. 

As the man slowly ascended the steps the 
negroes moved aside, shuffled their feet and 
gaped at him in silence. 

One of the men touched Jorgensen on the 
arm. He wouldn’t go in there, no, sir. This 
was the huge negro foreman, Jef Brown. 
“‘Corriner’s in thar.” 

“Where’s Marsdon’s body?” asked Jor- 
gensen. 

“In Shaft Number Two.” 

“Get a gang together,” said Jorgensen. 

“Yars, sur. Whar at?” 

“Shaft Number Two.” 

The foreman explained that the shaft was 
more than half full of earth and that dirt and 
rock were still sliding into it. Marsdon was 
dead, and it would take more than a week to 
get down to him. 

“We'll get up to him,” said Jorgensen. 

Jorgensen laid hold of Black Mountain 
that night with his hands. Far below the dis- 
dainful head and granite shoulders of the 
Androsphinx, he worked with each shift. 
As the shifts were changed, now and again 
through the night and the following day, a 
chantey rolled through the narrow passage 
and swelled in the tunnel, deep, mellow 
voices harmonizing: 

** Resident engineer he died on de road— 
Shove!—shovel—shovel !” 


ORD had gone over Black Mountain 
that Jorgensen was in there handling a 
pick, blow for blow, with the best man of 
each shift. All the men of Black Mountain 
came to the south approach and waited their 
turn. Three hundred men, four hundred 
men. They did what he said without him 
saying anything. Jorgensen. 
“When he comes out he’! have Marsdon.” 
“Maybe he’s calculated wrong.” 
“That white man!” 
Outside in the tunnel approach, there came 
the first streaky light of the dawn of the 
second day. The shifts were changed. The 
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largest black man on the mountain, with his 
fifty-two-inch chest, crouched as he moved 
along the passage. Jef Brown took his place 
at the side of gaunt Jorgensen. Neither spoke. 
The negro got down on one knee, swung his 
pick past the white man’s shoulder and sank 
it into the shale. Jorgensen’s pick struck on 
a line with the negro’s, making a similar dull 
sound. Blow for blow. This was the twenty- 
ninth hour. 

Their picks struck into soft earth. 
neither spoke. 
took a shovel. 

“Sol” earth. 


Still 
Both reached back and each 
Word went along the line: 
Done reached de shaft.” 
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Without orders Jim Hart sent heavier 
shoring up the line. The timbers were passed 
from hand to hand. More slowly the dirt 
came back down the passage. 

There came a shifting and sliding of loose 
earth. The negro foreman laid aside his 
shovel. A dark object had shown itself. They 
labored more slowly. Jorgensen continued 
to shovel, mechanically; Jef Brown was 
shoring. Then both stopped, and the negro 
reached in with his powerful arm. 

With a revolver wound in the chest, the 
body of the blacksmith, Dollar John Mun- 
sel, was passed down the gallery. His hand 
still clutched an indistinguishable bit of 
clothing, a soiled white collar. 

Healy leaned over the body. He remem- 
bered that Dollar John had boasted at one of 
the shanties below the rapids he would be 
back before the night was over with a roll of 
money. ‘Marsdon shot him through the 
chest,’”’ was the contractor’s conjecture. 
“He tried to throw him down the shaft; but 
the little man wouldn’t let go. They went 
down together—two hundred and sixteen 
feet.” The contractor revolved one hand 
over the other. 

At dawn Jorgensen followed the muck car 
which bore Marsdon’s body out of the 
turnel. 

The month was June. 
on time. XI 


‘WO weeks had passed since the death of 

Marsdon, and each evening the man Jor- 
gensen had returned to a deserted house. 
But on this night, as he entered the grove, 
he could see a faint white form, cool and al- 
luring after the heat and turmoil of the day. 
Ellen was standing by the porch. 

She told him she had waited for an hour, 
perhaps longer. ‘I’ve come back for the 
night. I’m staying at Widow Thompson’s.”’ 

Jorgensen’s mind required a moment to 
readjustitself to herpresence. Inhis thoughts 
had been the shriek of drills, the wheeze of 
stationary engines, the carnivorous noises of 
steam shovels sinking their steel teeth into 
the bone and sinew of the mountain. And 
Ellen seemed to understand this. She 
waited. She knew this gaunt man. 

Presently she said: “Carmichael will be 
on the residency tomorrow. That is one of 
the things I came to tell you. He will want 
to go over the maps and figures for the spur 
line.” 

Jorgensen wondered why she had broached 
this subject, a difficult one. “‘Wouldn’t it 
be better to talk about other matters?” 

No, she would have to tell him about this 
first. ‘The last time we were together I asked 
you to look at the handwriting of the notes 
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for the spur line. Have you doneso?”’ Ellen 
studied his angular face. “It is my hand- 
writing.” 

The man told her it did not matter. 

“Do you know why I did it?” 

*“*Marsdon belonged to you. He was yours.” 

But that was not the reason. “TI couldn’t 
give him myself,” said Ellen simply; “neither 
love nor respect. I gave him something in 
their place. You won’t understand, but it 
seemed to shrive me.’’ And she dismissed 
the matter for the time, to return to it later. 

Sitting beside her in the deep shadows Jor- 
gensen, however, looked deeper than her 
words. She had stolen his labor of months 
and given it to Marsdon, and this had shrived 
her. What did she mean? He was sure she 
had loathed Marsdon, and this presented to 
his mind a curious paradox. Possibly loath- 
ing had engendered a desire for the man’s 
end, a desire so shocking to everything fine 
within her that she had gone to unimaginable 
lengths to save him. 


LLEN broke this silence. “I’m going 

away,” she said, “so I must tell you 
everything tonight. I’m going away, but I 
hope to come back. I want to see the first 
train pass under Black Mountain and over 
the bridge almost as much as you do.” 

““Yes.”’ He understood her meaning. She 
had looked upon the boring of the tunnel asa 
drama in which men were pitted against a 
ruthless and superior force. She herself had 
taken a principal part, and now she was 
leaving before the drama had ended. “Why 
are you going?” 

Ellen did not quite know, but it was neces- 
sary. 

“You’re going because you’re no longer 
chained—to this valley, to Marsdon?” 

“T was thinking of him. I was thinking— 
it is odd—just the opposite of what you say. 
He holds to me tenaciously —to my thoughts, 
my imagination. People die very slowly; 
the more sudden their death, the more 
slowly they die. I can’t explain it, yet it is 
true. It is almost a physical’thing the way 
he holds to me, and it is pathetic as in life, 
even more so; as if he were suspended over 
the abandoned shaft, clinging to me, and if I 
should do anything to shake him suddenly 
from my thoughts, he would drop to the bot- 
tom. It will take months to lower him gently 
into oblivion.” 

This was an intimate night, during which 
Jorgensen got glimpses into the depth of this 
woman. She told him she had had a long 
talk about him with the chief engineer of 
construction. ‘‘I did what I could to give 
back the things I took from you,” she said in 
her cool, even voice. ‘‘I told Carmichael it 
was you who had been doing the work of the 
residency. Also that the notes and maps for 
the spur line were yours. He will go over the 
matter tomorrow.” 

She had told Carmichael everything; and 
Jorgensen thought of the courage this had 
required. But why should this surprise him? 
A more surprising thing was the courage 
which had sustained her through the years 
with Mardson. More exactly, he was think- 
ing of the small room to the right of the porch 
where she had found sanctuary from Mars- 
don’s inebrieties. This had given rise in 
Jorgensen’s mind to thoughts of her as a nun 
veiled in the mist of this valley. 

““T want you to stay here,” said Jorgensen. 

Ellen did not answer directly. She had 
told him why she was going away—a vague, 
incomprehensible reason. 


OW with clear vision she said: “You 
mustn’t mistake me for the import:nt 
thing; not at present anyway. Both o! us 
remember there is something of greater im- 
portance than our desires, something that 
must be finished.” .. 

“Youmean,”’ said Jorgensen, “the tunnel. 

Ellen nodded her head. She smiled at him. 
“Ves. And after tomorrow I am sure you 
will be the resident engineer at Black Moun- 
tain.” 

This possible promotion, however, did not 
greatly stir Ellen’s enthusiasm. “I don’t want 
you to feel this way yourself,” she told him, 
“but to me it is a much smaller thing than 
what you have been doing.” 

For ten months he had been the concealed 
brain behind the work, and it had gone tor- 
ward with terrific force. Now he could put 
his shoulder directly against the mountain 
without the hindrance of an intermediary. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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OD yourse proud with the wash ! | 





Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


What temperature for 
wash water? 
Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha, 
if you wish. You are bound 


", to get good results. The 





teal naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no 
matter whether the water 
is cool, lukewarm or hot. 





There are lots of women who get an extra cleanliness 
in their clothes—a brighter, sweeter cleanliness. For they 
use Fels-Naptha, and have its extra help. 

Some women keep on with just soap. Others fre- 
quently switch from one form of soap to another. They 
haven’t yet realized that: by using Fels-Naptha they can 
get such beautiful results with less work. But the millions 
who do use it, know that nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha. 

With naptha and splendid soap working together in 
Fels-Naptha, you get extra washing value that you cannot 
get in any other form. Easier work. Clean, sweet, whole- 
some clothes. And a feeling that you’ve done a wash 
you’d be proud for your neighbors to see! 

When you prove the extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha 
you'll want to use it for everything—from sheets and 
shirts to your finest things. For general household 
cleaning, and dishwashing, too. 

The first step is to get a bar or two from your 
grocer. Then, like the millions of women who already 
“swear by” Fels-Naptha, you can prove for yourself the 
extra helpfulness of the Golden Bar. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s extra sarang Saliey. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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ROUGE! 


a. does not 
make green rouge. But 
his rouges are as distinct 
from others as if they were 
green. Theyareuncommon, 
and their effect is uncom- 
mon. It is not idly that 
Bourjois has been termed 
“The master of French 
toiletries.” 
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In White, Flesh, Rose, 
Brunette; also the exclusive 
Peaches* Powder, Peaches- 
and-Cream* Powder—a 
range of exquisite colors. 


Ashes of Roses‘ 
ROUGE, or ROUGE 


Mandarine 


—are made artistically, as 
Bourjois makes all things. 
Their delicate yet definite 
tints are always in sympathy 
with the cheek they accent. 

In a word, they 
are subtle. 
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That would be much easier, didn’t he think 
so? “Do you know, you have been perform- 
ing miracles. And I think I could never like 
you so well when you are the resident en- 
gineer as I did on those nights when I hardly 
spoke to you as you went to your room to 
work while the other engineers sat here talk- 
ing and talking and talking—of nothing.” 
Ellen was silent for a moment; then she 
laughed a little. ‘‘This is our last night to- 
gether for a number of months, and I have a 
confession to make and a question to ask; 
but,” she added, “you mustn’t answer unless 
you really want to.” 
“What is the confession?” said Jorgensen. 
“Last year—late last fall—there came a 
letter addressed to the resident engineer, and 
I intercepted it. That is the confession. I 
had never quite believed that a man with 
your knowledge of engineering would have 
applied for the position of levelman. The 
letter had a name on the outside. That is the 
reason I intercepted it. The name was 
Logan. He told why he had not come to 
Black Mountain—what he had been doing, 
and asked if the position was still open. I 
wrote him in the name of the resident en- 
gineer that the position was no longer open.” 
‘*Marsdon knew this?” 





_ O ONE knew it. He—TI think he had 

only the vaguest understanding that 
someone else was doing his work; and I sup- 
pose that is true all over the world; men in 
subordinate positions are doing the work of 
their principals without their principals ac- 
knowledging it to themselves. The reason, I 
think, is egotism which, after all, is the disease 
called myopia.” Ellen laughed. ‘‘Do you 
want to tell me who you are?” 

“Tt is a difficult thing to tell,” said gaunt 
Jorgensen. 

“T thought it would be. Yet I believe I 
can make it quite easy to tell,’”’ said Ellen. 
“Last December an idea came to me one 
evening. Benson was talking of the cave-in 
of Shaft Number Two, and his conclusion 
was that you were interested in nothing ex- 
cept the driving of the tunnel through Black 
Mountain, I sat here and wondered if that 
were true. I found myself wondering if you 
were not interested in the completion of the 
whole railroad. I could see Black Mountain 
standing as a barrier across the line. Until 
the tunnel was finished Black Mountain 
would continue to be a barrier, and I got to 
wondering if that was not your reason for 
working so relentlessly. That was the way 
the idea came to me—a light which seemed 
to explain you. And since then I have never 
been able to get away from the feeling that 
you are the man who built the tortuous road 
to the south and who had the vision to proph- 
esy the building of this railroad. His name 
was Jorgensen.” 

“My name is Jorgensen, yes,” he told her. 
“But I am not the man who had the vision 
to plan this railroad. That man is gone. He 
was buried in a penitentiary, some years 
ago,” said Jorgensen. “I am the shell—the 
shell from which he departed.” 

“Will you tell me about him?” 

“Yes. He had youth.” 

She nodded her head, but said nothing. 

“And though the memory is dim,” con- 
tinued Jorgensen, ‘‘I seem to see him meas- 
uring up to the height of a man.” 

“And you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘ At times you tower.” She could express 
it in no other way. “‘ During those years you 
grew to mysterious heights.” 





ER words did not alter things as they 

were, but her voice revealed emotions 
which drew him to her. ‘‘The thing of impor- 
tance,” said Jorgensen, “‘is that I had knowl- 
edge which is gone. That, in a word, is the 
greatest loss.” 

And the woman wondered if this were 
really a loss. ‘It seems to me you know all 
that is necessary to meet each phase of life as 
it turns toward you. It is quite wonderful to 
have a mind like that. It is the kind of mind 
Nature must have. Nature does not think 
about winter in the summer, or spring in the 
fall; yet when each season comes it knows 
exactly what to do.” 

This was poetic, and as mystifying to Jor- 
gensen as the woman herself. ‘Ellen, you 
have always concealed yourself with a veil 
like the mist that conceals this valley.” 

She laughed. ‘Would you like me to re- 
move the veil?” 

“ Yes.” 


Kangpin 
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This was a strange summer night, with 
heavy flower fragrances moving through the 
deep, warm shadows, a peculiarly still night 
with neither moon nor stars, yet a sky faintly 
luminous. 

Ellen was looking across the nebulous, 
misty valley. Her chin was resting in her 
hand as she talked slowly, thoughtfully: 
“Beneath the veil I think there is love. I 
don’t know what kind of love it is; but I 
think any kind of love is better than any 
other emotion. The way a woman loves, if 
you could understand it, would surprise you. 
Jorgensen—it has no bottom to it. Go as 
deeply as you will, love is still beneath, like 
trying to fathom infinity. Beautiful things 
arise out of these depths, and things not so 
beautiful—jealousy, anger, even hatred 
may arise out of love. And when you see 
those things, Jorgensen, you must remember 
it is because a woman’s love is all of her. 
That I think is what was beneath the veil. 
The veil was necessary. And it explains fur- 
ther why I was willing to take your work 
and give it to him in place of myself. It was 
the coin with which I paid for freedom of spirit 
and thought. These have belonged to you 
since last autumn.” 

Love, Jorgensen told himself, was a thing 
about which he had not the right to think. 
“‘Ellen—my reach has been limited. You are 
beyond it.” 

“Because of the thing you did in years 
gone by?” 

“No. Because of the punishment—impris- 
onment.” 

“Will you tell me your crime?” 

“There is a printed record.” 

“T had rather you told me.” 





“IN THE record,” said Jorgensen, “there 

frequently appears the name of a man— 
MacRae. During a fight for right of way he 
and two other men were killed. I will tell you 
about him; then you will understand all the 
essentials of what happened. 

“He was a little man,’’ said Jorgensen, 
“short and squarely built and he had a pecu- 
liarity of which he was proud. He boasted 
he could stand with feet apart, rigidly, and 
that no one could lift him. I have seen men 
try. 

“The fight differed in one respect from the 
usual fights for right of way. That is, tech- 
nically we were trespassers on the property, 
and the railroad which was fighting us was 

















within its legal rights in using force to put us 
off. It could have done it by an injunction; 
but that was not what it wanted. The thing 
that it wanted had already happened when I 
got there. 

‘Men had been killed. My men—MacRae 
himself had killed them. He was still there 
on the property. They had not succeeded 
in budging him. That was his character, im- 
movable. He had killed two men; and he 
was the center of a human maelstrom. Men 
were milling around him, stabbing him, club- 
bing him. He was still fighting when I got 
there. 


| 


“‘T took him to a hospital, where it was sai: 
he would live only a few moments, an hour a: 
the outside. That afternoon a guard was pt 
over him. He had been charged with hom 
cide and put under arrest. He asked me 
leave him, and the reason for this develope 
later. 

“That night I looked up from a table ov: 
which I was working, and MacRae w: 
standing in the doorway. I see him now a 
I saw him then, with feet apart, a pallid fac: 
the cords in his neck standing out and h 
muscles rigid. He was determined that eve 
death should not move him. He had knocke«! 
down his guard, dressed, and come to mc. 
That was ten hours after the time the doctors 
had set for him to die.” 


“4 CARRIED him to a place where no one 

would find him and remained with him for 
two days. He was unconscious at times, but 
never delirious. We talked of the extensions 
now being built through these mountains. | 
brought the plans, and we went over them 
together. We talked about railroads. After 
his death I realized there were things I might 
have said to him about himself; he had been 
with me from the beginning; but we talked 
only of railroads. I think he understood 
what I felt toward him. 

“A little man,” repeated Jorgensen, “a 
rigid friend, a builder of railroads.” He 
could pronounce no greater encomium: ‘A 
builder of railroads.” 

Ellen must have felt the aloneness of the 
man. She reached out her hand, placed it in 
his. ‘‘ Jorgensen, was that your crime—har 
boring your friend when he was dying?” 

“That was a crime, in the eyes of the law; 
but there were other counts against me. 
Murder was one. It was proven I had wrong 
fully put my men on the property, and that 
they had acted under my orders which re 
sulted in the death of three men. I was 
found guilty of manslaughter.”’ 

Later they walked together to the farm 
half a mile away and in the orchard paused to 
say good-by. 

“There is something to face after the work 
on this residency is done,” said the woman 

He understood what she meant. ‘ Yes,” 
said Jorgensen. He had tunneled his way 
beneath walls in order to get to this railroad 
He must return. 

“You have strength to go through with 
it.” 

“T’m not sure of such strength.” 

“But I am sure,” said Ellen. “And you 
must remember, too, that love is potent. | 
am going to prove how potent it is. And as 
for the tunnel, the handling of the work 
here—I know your creed. Through our 
months together I have come to know it and 
to marvel at it. Whatever you may say, it is 
faith in yourself. I should never ask more 
than that you should have such calm, sure 

ae ° 98 
faith in me. xu 


felons that night the man saw Ellen no 
more until autumn. As a respite from 
work he would come sometimes in the evenings 
to the house beneath the pines. Here the 
man would sit on the steps, resting. Weari- 
ness would leave him. With head bowed, 
shoulders drooping and hands hanging? id'y 
between his knees, he would think of things. 

He would tell himself there was something, 
not so far in the future, that he must fa: 
Here he could think of this, for there was 
one at his side with solemn eyes and silei:! 
intuition to surmise the struggle within him. 
A curious, silent battle. On one side \ 
the freedom of these hills; on the othe 
the muffled sound of plodding feet, mov: 
through grayness, closed in by walls. Shou: 
he give up the freedom of the hills and reti:") 
to the penitentiary? 

This was the question the man must 
cide for himself. Ellen had said he had |e 
strength; and she had said love is potest. 
But gaunt Jorgensen was not sure he ps 
sessed the strength, and the potency of lve 
lured him toward this woman, not away from 
her. 

He was a gaunt, unlovely specimen; \¢t 
there was something in Jorgensen which 0r- 
bade him ever spending the night in 1's 
house and kept him from ever opening ‘lie 
door of Ellen’s room. Love, to him, like labor, 
was not a trivial thing. 

The man had a room at the farmhouse 4 
mile away. But more often he spent ine 
night in a chair with its back tilted against 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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‘Will his eyes confirm 
what his lips 
are saying? 
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Be as pretty as he pictures you—this simple rule of 


skin-care is bringing charm to thousands 


HE kindly candles of last night, the tell-tale 
revealments of noon! Do you fear the con- 
trast they may offer? 


Thousands of women have found the beauty 
that chooses no special hour to bloom, but casts 
its enchantment over every moment of the day. 


There is no secret how. The scores of pretty 
skins you see wherever your eyes turn prove 
this to be true. Any girl can have the charm 
of a fresh clear skin, the gift more priceless 
than beauty itself. 


The means are simple. No costly beauty 
treatments—simply common-sense daily care 
with soothing palm and olive oils as combined 
in Palmolive. 


See what a difference one week may make 


by following this simple method 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on overnight. They clog the pores, 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper— 
it is never sold unwrapped 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, III. 


often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both washing 
and rinsing. Apply a touch of cold cream— 
that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of palm and olive oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin emol- 
lient in soap form. 


And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


































Soap From Trees! 























The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
priceless beauty oils from these three 
trees—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color that it is— for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its green 



















































































No more trouble 
than a kitten 


Wueneverything is right— food, sleep, 
skin—baby is no more trouble than a 
kitten. Butneglectthe Mennen Talcum 
showers for even a day and he will show 
the difference—so 
cross and chafed and 
fretful. No wonder 
baby loves Men- 
nen’s. Each downy 
fleck is like a little 
fairy sponge. Swiftly 
...ever so gently... 
it absorbs all irritating mozsture—all 
the perspiration, urine and bath-water 
which lodges in the chubby folds of 





baby’s skin. 

Soft, pure Mennen Borated also 
spreads a smooth, velvet-like film over 
tender infant flesh, saving it from the 
friction of damp clothes and woolly 
blankets, and the rubbing together of 
baby’s own sensitive skin-folds. 

In this cooling, soothing talcum are 
blended five mild, 
healing elements 
which help baby skin 
to throw off infec- 
tion and keep the 
dimpled body always 
fresh and sweet. 

Never omit the 
Mennen shower af- 
ter every bath and 
change of diapers, before each nap, and 
whenever baby cries. 

P. S. For the most helpful book that 
ever guided a mother through the trials 
of baby care, mail the coupon below 
with only 25c. 


MENNEN 


ee» BORATED 
| TALQCUM 


MAIL COUPON 
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AUNT BELLE 
c/o The Mennen Company 
331 Central Ave., Newark,N.J. 





fe. 


I enclose 25c [coin or stamps]. Please send The 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 
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the flimsy wall of the engine house at Shaft 
Number One. Jim Hart was there.in charge 
at night. And these two men, somewhat sim- 
ilar in appearance, were identical in one re- 
spect—both were silent. Silent Jim Hart 
standing at the side of his engine, bringing up 
the cages at regular intervals while, far be- 
low, the night shifts worked in the tunnel; 
gaunt Jorgensen sitting back in the shadows 
with eyes closed, at the beck and call of con- 
tractors and foremen, and in the daytime 
walking the residency from end to end, meet- 
ing each situation as it arose. He was now 
the resident engineer at Black Mountain. 

Only once during these weeks did the man 
see the girl Rosalee. He met her near the 
abandoned shaft on her way to the com- 
missary. 


HEglancedat theshaft, thinking,no doubt 

of Dollar John; then glanced up at the 

man and asked solemnly: “ Kingpin, is it all 

right for me just to keep on wearing red?” 

Jorgensen gave the matter some thought 

before deciding: ‘Yes, Rosalee, it’s all 
right.” 

She told him she had left the shanty on the 
barge. “Healy and Monty and Hart have 
built me a place down the river.”’ She studied 
the man’s face. ‘You’re not thinking any- 
thing, Kingpin?” 

“No,” said Jorgensen. 

He knew these men—Jim Hart, the best 
stationary engineer on the residency; Big 
Monty, who brought the girl fruit and vege- 
tables in brown paper bags; Healy, with a 
heart so large he went bankrupt on every 
job. Among the white men at Black Moun- 
tain there was not one who would not have 
built the girl a house with his hands, nor was 
there a man who lacked the ability to mor- 
tise a lintel or the strength to lift a rooftree. 

“You'll come to see me, Kingpin?” 

He promised that he would. 

Then at the end of the summer there came 
a day when the man Jorgensen could be 
found neither on nor under Black Mountain, 
neither in the valley to the north nor at the 
river to the south. Possibly Smith, the assist- 
ant resident engineer, knew where he was to 
be found; but Smith was much too occupied 
to talk to strangers. Possibly Jim Hart 
knew; but Hart wasasilent man. Possibly 
Jef Brown, the huge negro foreman, knew; 
but he could be counted on to answer, ‘‘ How 
come you think Ah know whar that white 
man’s at?”? Men had come to Black Moun- 
tain, and they were looking for Jorgensen. 

Thereafter a gaunt shadow moved at night 
through the tunnel. The work went forward 
with terrific force, but the force had become 
invisible. Jorgensen during that month be- 
came a legend—the legend of Black Moun- 
tain. Smith, the bantamlike little assistant, 
was the visible head of the residency. 

Summer had passed. This was autumn. 
And ona day late in September a tunnel was 
under the mountain and a bridge spanned 
the river. XIU 


HERE are still the odds and ends to be 

attended to before the contractors and 
the last of the laborers leave the mountain to 
its brooding solitude. Possibly never there- 
after will the well-worn paths be used by 
human beings. The commissary and the 
shanties will be burned. 

Today the first train is to pass over the 
line, a momentous occasion—the passing of 
the first passenger train over a new railroad. 
The hour is the most beautiful of the day. 
And a man in the hills is watching the miracle 
of dawn with its inimitable, age-old light 
effects. Shafts of pale green balance them- 
selves on the mountains to the east, and now 
the sun, a dull red disk, lifts itself haltingly, 
as if this were the setting for the final act of a 
drama. 

Jorgensen builds a fire against the sheer 
cliff of slate which rises above him and he 
brings water from the spring that he drank 
from more than a year ago. Now and again 
he looks to the north, telling himself: “TI 
shall wait here until it comes.” 

It was Jorgensen’s last day. 

At noon far to the north he saw the thing 
he had visioned—not yesterday, nor a year 
ago, but a decade past. A thin haze, the 
smoke of the first train to come into these 
mountains. His gaze became fixed, his head 
was bent forward, listening, as though his 
ears could hear as far as his eyes could see— 
an effigy on a mountain top. 

Now with long strides the man descends 
into the valley. He is leaving the freedom of 


Kangpin 
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these hills behind. But that does not matter. 
He must hurry, he must hurry. He must not 
be late. As he comes in sight of Black 
Mountain his pace slackens. To his curious 
mind it seems to symbolize all Nature, its 
silence, its immutability, its mystery—Na- 
ture within, crouching in the path of man, 
making the weak weaker, the strong stronger; 
a thing to be laid hold of with the hands, 
the mind, the will. Inescapable. Human 
nature. The Androsphinx. 

Jorgensen reached the river. 

The bridge stretched out in front of him, 
but only with his eyes could he cross to the 
opposite shore. Over there was his residency, 
but he must remain here. 

Leaving the tracks he descended to the 
egde of the water, where the stone abutment 
towered above him. Yet, strangely, it did 
not dwarf the man. They stood shoulder to 
shoulder, brothers, one of granite, the other 
of flesh. Both were silent, both were waiting 
for the first train to pass. 

The river moved smoothly, swiftly, mak- 
ing a noise. He thought of the water which 
would flow beneath this bridge during the 
years to come, the next five years. Now he 
could see the river with his eyes, then only 
with his memory. He would remember it, 
flowing, flowing, on and on. 


ISSIPATING these thoughts, a sound 

reached the man’s ear. Helistened. And 
the river seemed to listen. Its murmur ceased. 
Jorgensen could feel a faint vibration which 
passed through his body and slowly increased 
in volume until he himself was trembling. 
It became a deep muffled rumble. The moun- 
tain seemed to have awakened from its 
countless centuries of silence. The mountain 
growled volcanically. A fearful thought sud- 
denly beat through the man’s brain. He 
gazed up at the lattices of steel above his 
head. They seemed too frail. Would they 
hold? 

Slowly, ponderously, a thing of iron and 
steam and smoke broke from the tunnel in 
the Androsphinx. He could see the loco- 
motives as they came from under the moun- 
tain with their rods slowly bending and 
voluminous coils of gray and billows of white 
surrounding them. Cautiously they moved 
along the fill toward the river. Then the ter- 
rific weight came upon the bridge and there 
arose above the roar of the locomotives a 
pan of steel—of rivets and rods, chords and 
braces—one voice: ‘We are strong, we are 
strong!” Girders reverberated: ‘“‘We are 
strong!” 

Jorgensen climbed the embankment and 
started across the bridge. He paused but 
once. Yet he felt the inanition that follows 
terrific endurance, the strain of the moment 
past and the endurance of months. Jorgen- 
sen told himself merely that his vision had 
become a reality. But there was a sense of 
disappointment. Two locomotives had 
passed over the line, testing the track; pas- 
senger trains would come later, each hour in 
‘the day through the years. There was some- 
thing else. A woman had taken an intimate 
part in this work—Ellen. But he must put 
thoughts of her out of his mind. 

He moved slowly along. These clusters of 
rivets, each part of this bridge, were ac- 
quaintances of months during which he had 
watched them take their orderly places in 
this splendid structure of steel. Again he 
glanced down through the ties at the river, 
moving and noisy; and up at the mountain, 
silent and inert. The lofty head of the Andro- 
sphinx seemed bowed, and strangely the man 
Jorgensen felt within him vast love for this 
grim mountain. 





OW he had passed over the bridge and 

was home, on his own residency. As 
he moved along the top of the fill he heard 
someone running up behind him. 

He heard a girl’s voice: “ Kingpin.” 

She was dressed in cardinal red, the color 
she had always worn since first he had seen 
her in a petticoat that stopped short at 
her knees. Her dark eyes were brilliant and 
wide; and on her shoulder, maintaining its 
balance awkwardly, was her pet crow, making 
noises of discontent. 

“Kingpin, it wasn’t me. You don’t believe 
it? You think I told?” 
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“No,” said Jorgensen. He thought she 
was a wonderful girl. More than a year had 
passed, and he knew she had told no one 
“Rosalee,” said the man, “ you’re a wonder- 
ful child.” 

“Ym not a child, Kingpin. You don’t he- 
lieve it?” She was breathless. “Anyway, 
you mustn’t go through the tunnel. Not 
now. Everybody’s in the north cut waiting 
for the first passenger train. Listen. In two 
or three weeks they’ll be gone. They can’ 
ever get you then.” 

“The tunnel is finished. 
ter.’ 

“You're not going to let them get you!” 

They were walking along together. 
man was silent. 


It doesn’t mit- 
The 


HE girl was looking up at him, studying 
his face. “I believe you’re going to let 

them get you. Five years, Kingpin! Think 
what that means. I know something that'll 
help alot. Listen, Kingpin. John—Marsdon 
killed John. They were both pretty bad. 
But John, he knew all about you. And he 
didn’t tell. That’s how everybody loved 
you.” 

“Loved me?” said Jorgensen. 

“Everybody,” insisted the girl. ‘“That’s 
why they all did what you said without your 
saying anything—even this mountain. It 
saved you at Shaft Number Two, and from 
all the slides in the tunnel.” 

He hadn’t thought of it in that way. 

“Everybody, and me most of all,” she in- 
sisted. 

Jorgensen solemnly reminded her that 
there was Jim Hart. 
him!”” 
Well, there was Monty. 
“Monty!” 
The man studied the girl’s persuasive face. 
Yes, there’s Jim Hart, Rosalee,”’ he insisted. 
The girl shook her head. ‘No—no; not 
even him. Just you. Think of you going 
back there. But it will help a lot if you'll 
remember how people loved you, a whole 
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lot,” she added. “If I only had something 
to give you, Kingpin. Something I really 
love.” 

She wanted him to take her pet crow. But 
he couldn’t take that. And she couldn't 


think of anything else to give him. 

She stood there, gazing up with her wide, 
dark eyes. ‘“‘Remember me, Kingpin, al 
ways wearing red, always laughing. That'll 
help a whole lot. Good-by,” she whispered. 
““Good-by, Kingpin.”’ And she turned away 
quickly. 

Her pet crow hobbled along after her down 
the railroad, making noises of discontent. 
The girl glanced back. 

She was laughing. Also, she was crying. 
Two things a woman can do at the same 
time. Poor child! 

The man Jorgensen passed beneath the 
portal. He had entered the tunnel and the 
light gradually faded into soft gray, and 
the gray into impenetrable darkness. ‘The 
small noises of the outer world had decreased 
and were gone. The warmth, too, was gone. 
He moved through silences, groping, now and 
again steadying himself against the cool 
stone lining, while vague thoughts came and 
went and emotions wheeled around him like 
voiceless, invisible creatures touching him 
with their fluttering wings. The air was cold, 
heavy, and redolent of the dank under- 
earth. 


Hé« THOUGHT of Rosalee. He carried 
her love within him where there was 
ample room for love. He would never forget 
her—always dressed in red, but not aly ays 
laughing. 

Jorgensen walked slowly, unhurried. \t 
the end of the tunnel his freedom would end. 

In relation to the top of the mountain, the 
man knew his position. Now he was ben: ath 
the lofty head of the Androsphinx, a t)ou- 
sand feet below its brow. And he listene« in 
the stillness for sounds too deep for the hu- 
man ear, too vast for the human brain the 
voice of Nature. He thought of the infallibil- 
ity of Nature, telling himself: There has 
never been an error in the law written on the 
pages of the earth, the sea and the sky. \ow 
he was passing beneath the granite shoulders 
of the mountain. And Jorgensen felt that in 
Nature there was neither weakness nor 
strength. It holds each atom and the unl- 
verse to their courses without effort. He 
stopped for a moment in one of the niches 
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O woman is so highly placed 
that she can afford to neglect her 
Personal appearance is vital to 
—she cannot allow the usual 
marks of fatigue or exposure to show in 
her face. I believe that her beauty can be 
thoroughly guarded by a daily use of 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 


TA 


bea uly. 


her success 


naa 
p' )INT to another woman in the world today 
whose beauty, power and vibrant personality 
ire equal to those of Marie, Queen of Roumania! 
“A tall, majestic figure, hair of red-gold, a 
round white throat, flashing violet eyes and 
long lashes sweeping demurely the rose-leaf of 
her lovely cheeks.”” One who knows her well 
describes her thus. 

Granddaughter of Queen Victoria, cousin to 
the King of England, to the Queen of Spain and 
to the late Czar Nicholas of Russia, she has 
lived from birth in the midst of the great 
affairs of Europe. 

At sixteen she became the bride of the for- 
tunate heir to the Roumanian throne and en- 
tered upon the vivid, flashing life of the Balkans. 

Today no queen in Europe has such influence 
in state and international affairs. Queen Marie 
matches her skill in state-craft and the prestige 
of her position with the magnetism of her per- 
sonality to achieve victories for Roumania that 
astonish nations many times its size. 

Even after her crowded years in Roumania, Queen Marie is 
still extraordinarily beautiful, beloved of her people and human 
to the core. When she wears the national dress and mingles 





with the simple peasant folk she is just as lovely as when she 
Wears her gorgeous robes of state and her magnificent crown 
Jewels. She is known as the queenliest queen in Europe just 
as hi daughters were called the prettiest princesses before 
they married kings. 

A vomanly woman as well as a queen—and one to whom 
many things have come because of her own beauty—Queen 
Mar e feels that “No woman is so highly placed that she can 
affor to neglect her beauty. Personal appearance is vital to 
her success—she cannot allow the usual marks of fatigue or 
exposure to show in her face.” 


More and more, women are realizing this. They have found 
that ‘he woman who is careless of her personal appearance is 
practically never the woman who is a success. Yet it is so easy 
to look one’s best! A few thoughtfully chosen toilet prepara- 
tions and a little regular care every day—this is all one needs 
to kcep the skin fresh, clear and youthful. 


Y EARS ago one manufacturer devoted his laboratories to 
perfecting the two creams that would answer the vital 
needs of the skin. Today the famous Pond’s method of 
cleansing and protecting the skin is used everywhere by women 
who, because of their high position or their social prominence, 
tax their skins the most and yet must keep them loveliest. 
in “pe ¥ dey, and especially after any exposure, the thorou gh cleans- 
§ that keeps the skin clear and fresh. For this use Pond’s 
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HER MAJESTY, MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


A recent portrait by Philip A. de Laszlo, eminent European 

artist. Queen Marie, a writer of distinction, has done much to 

foster the Roumanian national arts. She is called “ the mother- 

in-law of the Balkans,” having married her elder two daughters 
to the Kings of Greece and Fugoslavia. 
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Below, a pair of silver boxes from Tiffany and Company, bearing 

the Queen’s crest and filled with Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 

Creams, sent by The Pond’s Extract Company as a gift to Her 

Majesty. They are reproductions of a pair of early American 

silver boxes made about 1750, now in the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 








at the most beautiful Queen in Europe 
says about the care of the skin + 





Cold Cream. With the tips of your fingers or a 
piece of moistened cotton, smooth a generous 
quantity on your face and neck. The pure 
cream works deeply into the pores, cleansing 
them of all impurities. Wipe the cream off 
with a soft cloth. It will bring with it the 
excess oil, the powder, the dust, and dirt your 
skin has been collecting all day. Repeat the 
process. Now notice how fresh and clear your 
skin feels—and looks—how smooth and relaxed. 
And, above all, how youthful. Finish by dashing 
your face with cold water or rubbing it with a 
piece of ice. 

If your skin is very dry, use Pond’s Cold 
Cream at night, too, patting it in around the 
corners of your eyes and mouth, where—unless 
you are wary—wrinkles will begin to form. Let 
it stay on until morning—you will find the little 
lines all smoothed away. 


And then, to protect your skin and as a founda- 
tion for powder, use Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
light, greaseless, and deliciously refreshing. 
Smooth in just a light film, enough for your 
skin to absorb. Now notice the limpid freshness 
of your skin; how soft and smooth it is to the 
touch, how captivatingly lovely to the eye. The 
delicate Vanishing Cream protects your skin, 
keeping it fresh and untired. No amount of 
wind or sun will roughen it now. After you have 
smoothed in the Vanishing Cream, you are 
ready to rouge and powder. And you will be de- 
lighted with the smoothness with which they 
go on and blend—and stay—for hours! No 
more horrid nose-shine to worry you now. 


OST skins need a Pond’s cleansing only 

once a day, but after exposure of any 

kind, such as a dusty train trip or a long motor 

ride, you will find there is nothing more refreshing or relaxing 

to your skin than a thorough cleansing with Pond’s Cold 

Cream. Finish up, as always, with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

It gives you just that last touch of brilliancy and smoothness 

that—to be absolutely perfect—your complexion requires be- 
fore you powder! 

Take care of your lovely skin. Begin, today, to follow the 
method the beautiful Queen of Roumania so heartily com- 
mends. Your beauty like hers, can be, as she says, “ thoroughly 
guarded by a daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” Buy your own 
Pond’s Creams in jars or tubes and use them faithfully every 
day. You will be enchanted to see how quickly your skin looks 
fresher, more youthful—with a freshness and youthfulness you 
can keep. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon todav for free tubes of these 
two famous creams and a little folder telling you how to use 
them and what famous beauties and society leaders think of them. 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. D, 
131 Hudson Street, New York. 

Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 
Creams. 
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More women are talking 


about this Fine Car than 
any other Car in America 


Of course women are talking about 
this new fine Overland with six 
cylinders. Of course they are drawn 
into likingand admiring and want- 
ing thisremarkable car. For women 
are by nature the great students of 
quality, the close judges of value, 
the shrewdest of buyers—because 
women are everlastingly making 
comparisons. G| Women were 
bound to admire the fascinating 
beauty of the new Overland Six. 


And bound to appreciate its fine 
comfort and luxury. G|The power 
of this car is a joy. You can over- 
take and pass nine out of ten cars 
on hills, and likewise on the open 
road. In traffic the swift getaway of 
the new Overland Six makes cars 
around you seem listless and poky. 
Q|Great smoothness is engineered 
into the engine. The wonderfully 
balanced crankshaft is ingeniously 
drilled to receive perfect lubrica- 


the ‘Fine 


tion at all speeds. Friction and 
wear have been minimized to the 
vanishing point. That means great 
endurance. Q|You need but one 
look at the new Overland Six to 
know why it is making such a 
stir in the hearts of women. It has 
beauty and style, comfort and luxury, 
to a degree never before offerec at 
such a low price + + + Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., Toledo, O. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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nd imagined a train rumbling by. He told 

mself he would like to pass through on a 

Lin, living over in a few minutes all the 

otions which had come to him during the 

st vear. Some day in the future he would 
this. He moved on through the darkness. 
neliness crept into him. Eerie thought took 
hape in his mind. He thought of Marsdon. 
Iie thought of the men whose lives had gone 
to this work. They marched in a proces- 
sion through his cavernous brain. 

Now he imagined some one had whispered 
his name: “ Jorgensen.” 

And he imagined himself in the valley to 
the north of this mountain. He thought of 
Elen. She would return today. Perhaps she 
was waiting now in the valley; yet, the man 
was sure, she would understand there was 
something which must be faced—inescap- 
able. She had seen this with clear vision. 
Yes, she would understand. 

Jorgensen was moving resolutely on, when 
again through the heavy silence here beneath 
the mountain he heard his name: ‘“Jor- 
gensen.” 


E COULD not be mistaken, but, peering 

into the darkness, he could see nothing 
He struck another match. Its faint light re- 
vealed only the dim walls and vaulted roof of 
the tunnel. 

The match flared, darkness closed in; yet 
the man stood motionless. 

Far down the tunnel in the pearly light of 
Shaft Number One he had caught a glimpse 
of a nebulous form. Now it had vanished 
into the darkness. He listened, but could 
hear nothing. Yet he had seen Ellen with his 
eyes. Now he could hear the faint sound of 
her footfall. 

She called to him: “ Jorgensen.” 

“Ellen.” He groped his way toward her. 
“Where are you?” He caught a faint fra- 
grance. 

He could hear her quiet laughter: ‘I won- 
der if we'll ever find each other.” 

Then he held her in his arms. 

She was trembling. ‘‘I was a little fright- 
ened—I still am’’—she breathed, ‘‘of your 
tunnel. It’s so like you, so mysterious, so 
dark; a facsimile of its builder.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem dark,” said Jorgensen. 

‘“No,” she whispered; “it isn’t dark—not 
now. Jorgensen ——” And after a little 
while he heard her say: “Now you must 
listen. I was sure you would come through 
the tunnel.”? She was sure of what he would 
decide to do after the work here was finished. 
“Tt was too terrible for you to be alone.” 

To him as they walked slowly together 
there was no darkness; but to the woman, per- 
haps, the darkness was profound and poign- 
ant. Only faith in the future, only courage 
could dissipate it. Ellen had both of these. 
Her words were slight, but beneath there 
were emotions which the man could feel. 
And he knew the love of this woman was not 
a trivial thing. 

{le could not see her, no; but he could hear 
her voice, and it was never more lovely. 
“This should have been your day,” she told 
him. She had wanted it to be his day, un- 
alloyed; and she had worked toward that 
end. With faith in the potency of love, Ellen 
had felt sure she could get a pardon. It had 
not occurred to her that such a thing was im- 
possible. She had spent weeks, months. She 
laughed tremulously. 

“It could have been done—but, Jorgensen, 
listen: I love you, my dear; you weren’t 
there to be pardoned.” 

You read the record?” asked the man. 

JES. Your crime, if the record were 
_ -& purged,” said Ellen, ‘‘would read, I 

ink, something like this: ‘He had the vi- 

i, he had the brain, he had the will; but he 
lacked the necessary money to carry on his 

ik.” You’ve paid a terrible price for be- 

§ poor. But we won’t think of that. Only 

‘ this: Today the railroad you struggled to 

iid Is completed.” 

_ fo some there might be bitterness in that. 
“ut he towered above such things.. She knew 
‘iis man. To him it would bring vague emo- 
‘ions, akin to happiness. ‘You started the 
march of men toward these mountains, you 
creamed of a vast enterprise; today it has 
reached its consummation.” 

_ ‘This woman had come to be with him on 
this journey through the tunnel, at the end of 
which his freedom would end. But Ellen 
tried to keep him from thinking of that. 
I here were many things he must think about. 

Are you listening, Jorgensen?” 


Kingpin 
(Continued from Page 52) 


“Yes.” He was listening to her voice; it 
was fragrant with love. 

“Today when the train passes into the 
city we’ve talked about, through the invisi- 
ble wall, your prophecy will have come true. 
But that isn’t the end of the drama. It 
can’t be, it mustn’t be.” 

“What will be the end of the drama, Ellen?” 

“T don’t quite know. Perhaps an epilogue. 
Shall I try to think of one?” 

eS. 

“Something like this: You will have the 
mountains. And I’ll have the valleys. And 
you will remember that no valley can exist 
without the mountains. So you will have 
me.” 

They were nearing the end of the tunnel. 
Hardly noticing it, they had come into gray 
light. Sunlight glinted on the tracks at the 
portal. And beyond, Jorgensen could see 
people moving to and fro. Noises faintly 
reached his ears, discordant sounds breaking 
in upon the magical voice of Ellen. They 
stopped here. Presently she said: 

“Tt is just a little way through this gray 
light. I wish I could go with you. But you 
must go alone. It won’t be long.’”’ And he 
heard her whisper ‘‘I shall always be think- 
ing of you”’ as he moved toward the portal. 

The sudden glare, the noises and stagnant 
odors of the outer world beat upon his senses. 
Here in the north cut, adjacent to the settle- 
ment of shacks, all who were left on the work 
had congregated to see the first passenger 
train pass. 

Jorgensen stood in the portal. 

Indistinctly above the babble he heard the 
high-pitched voice of a negro woman calling 
down from the top of the cut: ‘“Thar’s 
him!” 

But he was listening to another sound—a 
pulse beat which on this day was the thing of 
greatest importance. 


E SAW the movement of men, blurred 

faces and forms; he heard their voices, 
broken sentences; he felt himself jostled and 
knew he was taken. The man looked down at 
his hands. He had laid hold with these. Now 
they were no longer free. But that did not 
matter. They had finished their work. The 
steel cut into his huge wrist bones, but he 
felt no pain. Men were milling around him, 
heavy-shouldered men, tunnel negroes. 

He recognized the heavy, sullen face of 
Jef Brown. The negro foreman was saying 
something: “‘ Nobody gwine take you; naw, 
sir.” 

The tunnel men had planned what they 
were going to. do. 

“No,” said Jorgensen. 

Nobody could stop them 
now; no, sir. 

“A train is coming,’ said 
Jorgensen. “Clear the cut.” 

The negro bellowed for 
silence, and _ stillness settled 
upon the north approach of the 
tunnel. Men were listening. 
But there was no sound, no 
train was coming. 

Healy and Jim Hart had 
come up to Jorgensen. They 
argued with the negro fore- 
man. ‘Get the tunnel men to 
singing.” 

Jorgensen moved slowly 
along the tracks. The negroes 
were moving back against the 
side of the cut. But they were 
not singing. As the man passed 
they bowed their heads. 

He heard broken sentences 
and saw blurred faces and 
forms. He saw two figures 
come into the cut. They ran 
up to him, blocking the way. 
One of these was Smith, the 
youthful assistant resident en- 
gineer; the other was a girl. Jorgensen had 
seen her riding the line each month with Car- 
michael, chief of construction. 

“They’re not going to build the spur line 
until you can build it,” said Smith. “I want 
to be your assistant.” 

“‘That’s Ellen’s work,” said the girl. “ Mr. 
Jorgensen, she’s doing other things too. 
There’s something I want to say, but I can’t. 
You tell him, Smithy.” 


” 


ee. 





“She says—what she says is a lot of fool- 
ishness. She says you’re like this mountain, 
like Black Mountain.” 

“T didn’t. I said you were stronger. You 
conquered it.” 

“You did conquer it,” gulped Smith. 

Men were pulling at Jorgensen. As he 
moved along the tracks a rumble rose grad- 
ually from somewhere near the portal. It 
swelled slowly, was echoed by the high pitched 
voices of negro women. This was the song 
which had conquered the Androsphinx, the 
chantey of Black Mountain. Deep-throated 
bassos growled the almost meaningless words; 
tenors soared with them to unimaginable 
heights; female voices caught up the melody 
from their men and sent it aloft like a pzan. 
They were wailing it with the emotional 
fervor and rhythm of their race: 

““Muckin’ cars is runnin’ — 
Muckiwn’ cars is runnin’ — 
Runnin’ —runnin’ — 
Shovel—shovel— 
Muckin’ cars is runnin’ on er time 
skedjule— 
Shovel—shovel—shovel!” 


ORGENSEN had passed beyond the tun- 

nel approach. He was being taken across 
the mountain to the rival railroad. But this 
long march was interrupted, terminated by 
a discordant note mingling with the voices 
of the negroes. Yet to the man it made per- 
fect harmony—a distant, triumphant shriek 
among these hills. The chantey ended ab- 
ruptly. Negroes poured out of the cut asa 
dark object appeared down the track. He 
heard the young voice of Carmichael’s little 
niece saying to the men on each side of him: 
“You can’t, you mustn’t take him on this 
train. He planned the whole line. You can’t 
take him back on the first train de 

There came the noises of the engine, the 
shriek of brakes. People’s faces were at the 





coach windows—men, women, children— ° 


gaping at him. Presently he was among 


them. Now he could feel the motion of the 
train. It was passing through the tunnel. 


But to Jorgensen there was no darkness; his 
mind was like a gallery in which the pictures 
have been hung one by one and the lights 
turned high. 

And late that day when this train passed 
unobstructed into the walled city to the south 
the last act of this drama had ended, and 
there was left only the epilogue. 


The epilogue took place less than a year 
later. Work had been started on the spur 
line, and these hills again reverberated to the 
low, rumbling thunder of blasts. Steam 
shovels sank their steel teeth into the trem- 
bling earth, while lean mules with bells on 
their collars dragged scrapers in their wake. 
Men were again at the game of conquest— 
laborers with their shoulders, contractors 
with their wills, engineers with their brains. 

Then, on a day late in April, 
suddenly and without apparent 
reason, the laborers began to 
sing an old chantey: ‘‘ Shovel— 
shovel—shovel!” 


ND a negro with a limber- 

handle sledge paused to 

ask the negro holding the drill: 

“What them niggers singin’ 
*bout?” 

“Dat white man’s comin’ 
t’day.” 

“What white man?” 

“Him with them hands.” 

“‘Him’s in jail.” 

“Him’s bin turned loose; 
done bin pardoned.” 

“How come?” 

“ Ain’t no jail can hold him. 
Him jes naturally walks under 
mountains, an’ over d’ rivers, 
an’ through stone walls. Ain’t 
no jail can hold dat white man. 
They done turn him loose.” 

Ellen had succeeded in get- 
ting this pardon; it was almost 
entirely her work; and later 
that day she laughed a little uncertainly and 
said to the man: “At last you have the 
mountains, and I have this valley and you 
have me. And you shall have everything 
else you wish for.” 

“What else is there?” said Jorgensen. 

And upon these hills and valleys blue dusk 
descended slowly, like a silent, silken curtain. 


THE END 
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For 
salads 


More uses 
than usual 


ECAUSE of its unusual flavor 
B and consistency, Premier is 
good for a great many more 
uses than the average salad dress- 
ing. Salads, sandwiches, sauces, 
cold meats, all take on a differ- 
ent taste and most unusual de- 
lightfulness when flavored with 
Premier. Sixty-three ways to use 
this unusual dressing described 
in our free book. Send for it 
today. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 


remier 


Salad DRESSING 
TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 
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O, you can’t have that. Wait until you 


grow up.” 
to a child’s 
And yet it is the answer so often given 


What an unsatisfactory answer 
request ! 

naturally—when the youngsters want a drink 
which you know they shouldn’t have. 

This is only one distressing phase of the chil- 
dren’s beverage problem. There are so many, 
many children who don’t like the taste of milk, 
quite honestly, and it is at least difficult, if not 
impossible, to get them to drink the milk they 
need. And you are quite right in thinking the 


children should have a warm drink, too. 


Kor a long time I was just as much at loss as 
you may be for a drink combining a// the ideal 
qualities for children. Postum was good for 
them, I knew, but they need milk, too; and all 
of the other warm drinks, it seemed, contained 
caffein or some other objectionable element. 


And then one day a little woman who called 
on me (you know I have about 25,000 visitors a 
year) told me how much her children loved 
Instant Postum made with hot milk in- 
stead of boiling water. We made some on 
the spot, I can tell you, because I was 
tremendously excited about it. If Instant (yl 
Postum could be prepared this way, it, of» ¥ 
course, was the ideal drink for children. 


Made in an Instant 


We heated the milk just to the boiling 
point, put a teaspoonful of Instant Postum in 
each cup, and filled the cups up with the hot 
milk. Just a little stirring with a spoon, and the 
powder was completely dissolved. Then we 
added a little sugar. 







i qualities of perfect healthfulness which 
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‘Thousands of Mothers 


tell me 


this solves the problem 
of their children’s 


mealtime drink 
~ 
By Carrie Blanchard 


ye » el - <M 





Che drink was Fi Smooth and rich, 
with the real Postum flavor—the delicious 
flavor of roasted whole wheat and bran! Here I 
had been demonstrating Postum all over the 
country for years, telling hundreds of thousands 
of people the story of its wholesomeness, with- 
out discovering this easy way of adding to its 
nourishing qualities—of making it a complete 
and perfect food for children. It remained for a 
mother to do that. Honestly, I felt foolish! 


But I can’t tell you how glad I was. Here was 

a drink so economical that everyone could 
afford it, so easy to prepare that it would lighten 
the busy mother’s work, as well as set her mind 
It was a perfect drink to combat the 
menace of caffein, and give every child 
a warm, completely nourishing and 

« wholesome drink, and, as I have found 
out since, every child likes this drink 
immediately—even those who abhor 
milk. It delightfully satisfies that child- 
ish longing to have the same drink as 
the ‘‘grown-ups,” and it has all the 


at rest. 


authorities so urgently recommend. 
So from that moment I began tell- 
ing mothers about it. Now I wish 
you could see the letters I get— 
scores of them every day, overflow- 
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Pastum i is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
drinks in the world to prepare. 


TUE DRUGS STIMULANT CAPFEIN OF 
ANY OTHER INJURIOUS ELEMENT 
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ing with gratitude, from mothers whose chil- 
dren are growing up sturdy and full of life, 
always happy to get this wonderful drink! 


This really solves the problem of the chil- 
dren’s mealtime drink in every way. I mean that 
and f want you to know it asI do. There is only 
one way you can be completely convinced and 
that is to try it. So I ask you to get some at 


your grocer’s, or accept my offer—now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! 


I want you to 
Postum. 


make a thirty-day test of 
I want to send you, free, your first 
week’s supply and my directions for pre- 
paring it. 

For Postum made with milk you will want 
Instant Postum, the powder form which is made 
instantly in the cup. If you want Postum pre- 
pared in the usual way, with water, you can 
use either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal 
(the kind you boil). You will be glad to know 
that Postum made this way costs much less, per 
cup, than most other hot drinks. 


Incidentally, don’t you think it would be a 
good idea for you to try Postum, too? At any 
rate, for your children, let me send you the 
Instant Postum right away! 


FR EE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 











L. H. J. 4-25. 
Postum CeEreau Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send |! 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant PostumM +s3-- O coer {! 
which you 
Postum CEREAL «eee. prefer 
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In Canada, address CaNnaDIAN PostuM Cereat Co., Ltd., | 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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that pleased and engaging smile. When 
he passed her, in the factory, he stiff- 
ned to a martial carriage and placed 
me hand within the fold of his coat in 
. Napoleonic gesture which he had 
explained to her was symbolic of his 
place in industry. Judy had laughed at him 
at first, but later she protested; he was being 
ridiculous; and Stan showed the first irrita- 
tion she had ever seen in him. He told her 
that she had no sense of humor. ; 

Judy wanted Stan and Bill to like one 
another; Bill could be of immense help to 
Stan. So farin their acquaintance, the young 
office manager had been able to contemplate 
the face and figure of Stanley Armstrong with 
no trace of the indulgence which still softened 
Judy’s heart. Coleman was Judy’s immedi- 
ate superior, and a young man who, from 
their first meeting, had commanded her re- 
spect. She realized that he had resented her 
presence at first—the president’s niece, a 
society girl; and she had worked hard to 
counteract that prejudice. 

Sometimes it seemed as though Stan’s 
frivolity, his late arrival in the morning, his 
general absurdity, must undermine any good 
impression she could make. But not for long; 
Judy was sincere in-her desire to find her 
place in the factory and fit into it, and her 
sincerity was rewarded by the admiration of 
William Coleman, and after two weeks by his 
confiding to her the problem which was the 
thorn in the rose of his managership, and 
her taking it from him. 


TWAS girls—girl stenographers, girl clerks, 

girl telephone operators, office girls, xnes- 
senger girls, filing girls—any and every female 
of the species whose payroll was listed in the 
office manager’s files. ‘‘We can’t keep them 
in the factory,”’ he explained. “They stay a 
month, two months, rarely a year, 
and then they leave. I’ve done 


«Judy Clubs the Ball 


(Continued from Page 73) 


hopes of bringing the conversation to those 
things she wanted to discuss with him. Stan 
whooped with joy. 

“Now, you’re talking, Judy. Why the 
Grover Poole Company doesn’t make girls 
leave home! That’s the problem in a nut- 
shell, what?” He grinned delightedly at the 
phrase. “‘What,’’ he demanded emotionally, 
“do those poor little girls want from life? 
The exact and i-dent-i-cal thing, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I want, that you want 
yourselves—to be amused! to avoid being 
bored! Do they get that at the Grover 
Poole Company? In a word, no! Now, 
Judy, what you should do is to amuse the 
little lassies. Fire a bunch of ’em, and put in 
their places some handsome young men; 
perhaps the casting director at the movie 
studio across the street could give ’em to you 
wholesale. They’d be glad for a chance at 
some real money.” He paused for breath. 
“Coleman says they won’t stay, does he? 
Fire ’em before they get a chance to quit! 
Give ’em some excitement! They know 
they’re valuable; they know he wants ’em 
to stick. What better reason for leaving? 
Why, Judy, Id resign in a minute, even if it 
busted up the whole works, if I wasn’t so 
blinking curious every morning to see if I’m 
going to get bounced.” 

“Stan!” Judy protested, unsmiling now. 

She felt her lips quiver. Perhaps he was 
right; perhaps she didn’t have any sense of 
humor, but this was serious! Their life, 
their future together Stan had to 
begin to take things seriously sometime. 





each day was putting illimitable miles 
between them. 

At first it had been terrifically ex- 
citing to watch the groups of girl em- 
ployes of the company, to realize that 
she, Judy Nelson, held supreme power 

over them. They settled down to real work 
in a way which surprised the general manager. 

“ Anyone would think you’d been brought 
up to business.” Bill Coleman paid Judy 
the supreme compliment, and she looked 
away from the admiration in his eyes. 

For no one could say that about Stan; and 
Stan She had tried to find out from 
Grover Poole just why he was keeping Stan 
at all, encouraging him. It was difficult to 
ask; she dreaded any answer to a direct 
question, and the burst of enthusiasm which 
had come from her uncle when she mentioned 
Stan’s name seemed answer enough. 

“There’s a boy, Judy. If I didn’t keep 
him here for anything else, I think I’d pay 
him ten thousand a year just to stick around 
and amuse me.” He chuckled reminiscently. 
“T still have a faint hope, you know, that 
I'll beat that young man at golf some day. 
Vanity doubtless; but what is life without 
hope? His father’s rather emerging on top 
of the ruins, by the way. I presume in a 
few more months you and he B 








* H, I DON’T kfow.” Judy checked that 

question hastily. She wanted to ask 
him point-blank about Stan, but she couldn’t. 
It didn’t seem fair. And what was the use 
anyway? “I’m glad Mr. Armstrong is— 
succeeding,”’ she said. 

She wasn’t glad; the thought gave her a 
faint chill. If Armstrong, senior, should— 
as was all too likely—build up a new and 
equally prosperous business on the ruins of 
the old, what would become of Stan? 

The answer seemed concretely 
represented to her on the August 





everything. I’ve fitted up their 
rest room with cretonne curtains 
and pillow cushions; we have a 
oda fountain in the building; 
we've organized social clubs. And 
till they won’t stay. I won’t say 
that I’m beaten, but I’m certainly 
stumped.”” He smiled, and Judy 
miled back at him. 
“Why don’t you give me a 
whack at it? I’m new enough, 
perhaps, to see things you’ve 
overlooked. And I’m a girl, you 
know.” Absurdly, a flush crept 
into her cheeks, and she looked 
away, a little embarrassed. She 
had known Bill Coleman only two 
weeks, but Judy did not have to 
remind him that she was a girl. 


Stan’s voice quivered with 
mock emotion, and Judy leaned 
luxuriously back in her chair and | 
looked smilingly past him at the 
walls of the restaurant. She had 
accepted his suggestion that they 
remain in town for dinner and 
make the trip home in the cool- 
ness of the evening, more because 
she wanted to talk seriously with 
nim than because of any pleasure 
t might give her. She had to talk 
eriously with Stan! But she had 
\bandoned, with her last spoonful 
i deliciously cool, amber con- 
ommé, any idea of finding out 
irom Stan how his work was going. 


OU see, it’s this way,’’ he 
explained confidingly. “I 
just tell ’em that I don’t know 
inything about machine parts 
myself, but that the Great Amer- 
‘can Pie Company uses our brand, 
is well as the Incorporated Man- 
ulacturers of Brown Derbies and 
the Boneless Shad Corporation. 
i! it’s good enough for them, it’s 
ood enough for me. See? That’s 
what your playmate, Coleman, 
would call ‘selling-talk.’ Then I 





ter World 


By Mary Stewart CuTtTinG 


let BADE me sing of battles, 


The clash and clang of steel, 
Of charge and shout 
And furious rout 

And joys that warriors feel. 


“And teach,” he said, “your woman's tongue 
To sing of deeds that should be sung, 
Nor sit and let the hours fly 
While you are singing lullaby — 


And lullaby—and lullaby.” 


He bade me sing of triumphs 


That champion the Right, 
Of comfort borne 
To souls forlorn 
And Sorrow’s heavenly might. 


“And teach,” he said, “your heart to know 
The fateful depths of joy and woe, 
Nor let your foolish fancy lie 
In ever singing lullaby— 


And lullaby—and lullaby.” 


I hear, and yet I heed not; 


The sound grows far and dim; 
Love called me and 
I took his hand 

And wandered here with him. 


Within four walls let my world be! 
I'll hold my child upon my knee 

And still her slumbers—lest she cry— 
A-singing, singing lullaby — 


And lullaby—and lullaby. 


morning when Grover Poole com- 
menced his vacation. As Judy 
waited at the station, she looked 
about, half-heartedly, for Stan to 
make an appearance. If he were 
to reach the factory by any or- 
dinary means and at any ordi- 
nary hour, he must necessarily join 
her on this train. But as the mo- 
ments passed, she gave up the 
faint hope. Stan, on the six fifty- 
three? It didn’t fit. The train 
had whistled its approach when 
he caught her arm. ‘Ho, Judy! 
C’mon an’ see what I’ve got.” 
She couldn’t help the surge of 
pleasure which swept her face at 
the sight of him, though her heart 
had been heavy with pain and 
disapproval the instant before. 
‘“What have you got?” she asked. 
“Are you going to begin com- 
muting at this late date?” 


TAN laughed raucously. “ Not 

if I know it. And what’s more, 

you’re gonna stop it, Judy. 
C’mon.” 

He dragged her, protesting, 
away from the platform, and 
brought her face to face with an 
object which had upon her a 
| startling effect. When a girl—and 
| a tired girl—learns that an auto- 
| mobile is to be substituted for a 
| grimy train, one might expect 
| some show of pleasure. And when 
a girl learns that her fiancé is the 
owner of a new and glistening 
and most expensive roadster, one 
is hardly prepared to find tragedy 
written upon her face. 

“Stan!” said Judy. 

“TIsn’t she a whiz?” he de- 
manded, helping her into the seat. 
“Just got her yesterday. Wait 
til you feel her under you.” 

A mile of countryside slipped 
past before Judy’s voice was 
| steady enough for speech. “Stan, 

how could you!” she demanded 








say, ‘How’s your golf?’ An’ we 
go out to the links and forget all 
about machine parts, and pretty soon the 
bird that wants to get some gets sore because 
[ don’t care if he buys ’em or not, and any- 
way I’m probably walloping the tar out of 
him, so he says to send down a few samples, 
an’ then we go to the next hole!” 

She had told him about her own problem, 
not because she expected help, but in vain 


He wasn’t a baby, nor was he any longer a 
rich man’s son. And she couldn’t seem to 
make him see! 

Soon Judy was making an undeniable suc- 
cess in the Grover Poole Manufacturing 
Company, and the thrill that came with it 
was correspondingly deadened by the reali- 
zation that Stan remained unchanged, that 


then. “Oh, Stan!” There was 
desperation in her cry. 

There was desperation too in the decisive- 
ness with which Stan stopped the car. “Look 
here, Judy, you’d better snap out of it. I’ve 
stood about all I can stand. There’s no 
reason under God’s heaven why you shouldn’t 
marry me now. I’ve sat back and watched 


(Continued on Page 58) 






















































































Its the 
DESSERT 


that they 
REMEMBER 





After all, grown-ups are just 
children all over again when 
meal-time comes. 

They may enjoy the soup and 
the salad and the meat, but it’s the 
dessert—the last course—that 
makes the lasting impression. 

Particularly is this true if the 
dessert is an Hawaiian Pine- 
apple creation. 

Make Hawaiian Pineapple 
your frequent culinary aid. Keep 
both kinds on hand! And send 
the coupon below for free recipe 
book, which tells how to make 
the dishes illustrated here—and 
many others equally delicious. 


° Saal 








—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 9, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 








Name 


Address. 











City 
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Only $295 
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With Parallel Shield 
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Professional Curls and Waves 
eNow Put In At Home 


With the Hotpoint Parallel Shield Curling Iron 


Unlike all other curling irons, 
Hotpoint has a rod and a shield so 
designed as to open and close in a 
parallel position. 


It grips your hair with an even, 
uniform pressure the full length 
of the rod—imparts a long-lasting 
and beautifully even marcel with 
that professional touch usually ac- 
quired only by your hairdresser. 


With detachable shield re- 
moved, the putting in of curls and 
ringlets is equally simple. The ta- 
pered tip is another feature, in 
Hotpoints only. More easy to use 
—and it gets every hair. 


Hotpoint De Luxe 
Curling Iron 


Has Shield opening parallel 
to Curling Rod. Tapered tip, 
ivory finish handle, gray silk 
cord. In grain finished case, 


silk lined. Price, 


$7.50 


For women wanting a real curl- 
ing iron at a lower price, we offer 
our new Model L-11 Hotpoint— 
at only $2.95. This iron is built 
up to the Hotpoint standard — is 
an unequaled value. 


The Famous 6 lb. 
Hotpoint 
with Improvements 
Has the large red Thumb Rest 
and all other famous Hotpoint 
features including attached 
Heel stand, hinged plug and 
the Hot point. The finest iron 

-money can buy! 


$6.00 


Hotpoint 
6 lb. Model ‘‘R’’ 


A ne ' Hotpoint affording a 
remarkable iron value. as 
Thumb Rest, attached Heel 
stand and the fa- 
mous Hot point. 


Buy no curling iron until you 
see Hotpoint—at your dealer’s. 


EDISON ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE CO., INc. 


Chicago - Boston +» New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Ontario, Cal. + Salt Lake City 


Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 
Head Office: Toronto 
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Judy Clubs the Ball 


(Continued from Paze 57 
8° O/ 


you making a blinking, idiot of yourself all 
summer, and now you’ve got to stop it.”” His 
hands went toward her angrily as though to 
shake her, but they rested on her shoulders 
with sudden gentleness. ‘Judy, hasn’t it 
ever entered your silly little head that I’m 
in love with you? I’m not entirely devoid of 
human feelings. Blast it all, I want you, 
Judy.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that you can want 
me very much,” she retorted. ‘‘ You don’t 
want me enough to work for me.” 

“Good heavens!”’ Stan fairly bounced in 
his anger. ‘‘What do you think I’ve been 
doing for the past four months—playing 
parcheesi? Just because I’m not hanged fool 
enough to tire myself out taking some train 
that Would you mind telling me what 
you think I’ve been doing?” 

Judy’s temper, gathering energy some- 
where within her tired body, flared to meet 
his. ‘All right, I will 
tell you what you’ve 
been doing,” she said. 
“T think it’s time some- 
body did. You’ve been 
playing the fool, the 
king’s jester. You and 
your little jingling golf 
balls giving Uncle Grover 
the first laugh he’s been 
able to get out of his 
business in years, and 
making everyone else in 
the factory laugh too. 

















Picture of a young man ‘ 

setting forth to earn YD 

enough money to sup- CIN ee 
port a wife, and then as “ME t 





soon as his papa makes 
five cents, he buys an 
expensive roadster!”’ 
With a quick, violent gesture, she stripped 
from her finger the ring which had long been 
the envy of the Grover Poole stenographers. 
“You might sell this to buy gas for it,” she 
suggested bitterly. 


TAN’S face had grown pale; he took the 
ring quietly and put it into his pocket. 
“T’m glad to know—how you feel, Judy,”’ he 
said. ‘I rather thought that Pe 
paused, started the engine, and drove si- 
lently toward the factory. 

So it was over! Judy looked straight 
before her, unseeingly. Stan didn’t care 
enough; he was no good, except as a rich 
man’s son. 

And she had loved him—so much. Tears 
came after she had closed the door of her 
office behind her. 

She was sobbing quietly when Bill Cole- 
man opened the doorand peered in. “Judy!” 
Even in his surprise at finding her so, his 
quick mind made note of the fact that the 
tapering finger of her left hand, outstretched 
upon the desk, was bared. 

“Go away,” said Judy tersely, without 
lifting her head. 

He closed the door and approached her 
silently. ‘Oh, Judy, I’m sorry if you’re 
unhappy. But I’m glad if His eyes 
dropped again to that bared finger; he 
swallowed. “Judy, I know this isn’t any 
time for me to speak. But you must know 
how I love you. And—I may not have such 
a lot to offer, but I’m coming out on top! 
The first of the year I’m hoping—no, I’m 
expecting a promotion. And 4g 

Judy lifted her head wearily and smiled, 
through a blur of tears. “‘ You’re a nice boy, 
Bill. But I’m—terribly tired.” She let her 
eyes fall to the letters on her desk. ‘Go 
away now, please. I think I’ll try to work. 
And—I’ll have dinner with you tonight, if 
you like.” 

She watched him go curiously. He wanted 
to marry her, this young business man, 
this—this stranger! While Stan 














ER engagement with Stan was defi- 
nitely broken; she saw him only occa- 
sionally, casually. 

With the last days of the year, promotions 
would begin to blossom in the Grover Poole 
Manufacturing Company. Bill Coleman 
would abandon his place as office manager, 
and become assistant to the president. It 
was the ‘office toward which he had been 





working. Assistant to Uncle Grover! Under 
study, in fact! For with Bill there, the in 
creasing demands which golf made upon th 
president could be met; Aunt Ellen wanted 
to go South. And Stan? Probably Unck 
Grover would take him as secretary and pro! 
Judy’s lip curled—it had either to curl or to 
quiver—and she shook her head angrily. I{ 
was as well not to think of Stan at all. 

Bill Coleman had explained to her much of 
Armstrong, senior’s, business methods. It 
was not, Bill told her, that he was actuall, 
dishonest. Bill was rather humorous on the 
subject. One can afford to take such success 
as the elder Armstrong’s with a grain of 
humor, though Judy added several grains of 
bitterness. Stanley Armstrong was on top 
again—and her father was dead. Stan’s car 
his golf matches seemed to her a dance on 
the grave of Edward Nelson. And when, in 
all the activity which November brought to 
every department of the 
company, Stan went 


win cups in an amateur 

golf match, Judy, still 

the Thinking Animal, 
\ made up her mind. 





HE would put Stan 

definitely out of her 
heart. She would recog- 
nize the fact that the 
final curtain had fallen, 
that Stan, whether he 
remained at the factory 
or not, was unchange 


able. He was, as he had 


Y always been,a rich man’s 
U i son. And while once, in 

that réle, she had loved 

him and could have 
married him, circumstances had changed all 
that. She had no respect for Stan, and a 
woman must feel respect for her husband 
She felt infinite respect for Bill Coleman, a 
did everyone who knew him—and Bill 
wanted to marry her. It was logic, irre- 
futable, and there seemed so little left to her 
but logic. If Bill got his promotion, she would 
marry him. She reached the decision finally, 
though she did not breathe a word of it to 
Bill himself. It was only natural that he: 
heart should grow heavy with the decision, 
for she had loved Stan. But once Stan was 
out of the way—and with Bill, in everything 
but name, head of the company, he certainly 
could not remain—things must become 
easier. They must! 

And so, with the natural instinct of the 
unhappy human, Judy named the day which 
should solve all her cares, miraculously dis- 
perse every doubt and fear. The beginning 
of the Christmas holidays, that day on which 
promotions blossomed, held the key to peace ! 
A week’s vacation then; and at the end of 
it, with Grover Poole gone South and Stan 
gone she cared not where, there would be 
only herself and Bill. 

Judy tore a leaf from her calendar each 
day with the solemnity of a priestess per- 
forming a religious rite. 


HERE is no denying that Stan didn’t use 
his brains. Afterward he admitted freels 
that his approach had been rotten. 

The magic day had been for everyone « 
long and trying one. No word had come fe: 
Bill Coleman, and he and Judy had avoide' 
one another’s eyes when they met. If h: 
didn’t get his promotion, thought Judy, 
angrily—but oh, if he did! No, Judy coul:! 
not meet Bill’s eyes, nor did Bill, bewildere«, 
anxious, much want her to. Judy hadn't 
realized before that she cared especial): 
what happened to her, but she discovere« 
now, with excitement tense all about her, 
that she, too, wanted recognition. Prais 
from her uncle was one thing, but promotion 
was another. And then Stan! 

He appeared in the doorway of her oflicc 
as unexpected there, as startling to Judy as 
though he had been a ghost. Elation shone 
in his face; his blue eyes sparkled, his mout 
twitched in a grin. She looked up, and lhe 
thrust his hand inside his coat, in the silly, 
Napoleonic gesture. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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April, 1925 


Are you still the most fascinating, 
girl in the world to him ? 


The time you spend in taking care 
of your skin brings its reward in 
the admiration reflected in his eyes. 


" Specialiste en Beauté 


“My dear, you are just as beautiful as the 
day we were married,” he said as they 
started out for the first smart dance of 
the season. And he kissed her as he tucked 
her into the car. 


She very generously told me a few days 
later: “It’s all due to you, Madame 
Jeannette. You remember how unhappy 
I was. Your advice helped me to improve 
my complexion wonderfully.” 


Yes, I remembered quite distinctly, for 
only a few weeks ago this woman with 
naturally attractive features had looked 
anything but beautiful. She had been im- 
posing on Nature by heglecting the prop- 
er care of her skin, and she had begun 
to look older. 


I had said then, ‘Why don’t you begin 
to use Pompeian Night Cream according to 
my directions? It acts almost like magic after 
a few days’ consistent use.” 


She followed my instructions, with the 
beautiful results I had anticipated; and now 

















urish and cleanse the skin 
ian Night Cream should 
be used regularly. Begin at 
cer of forehead and work 


the fingertips outward. 


Then begin at chin ana 
corners of the mouth and 
work the cream in little 
circular movements up 
towards the temples. 

emove excess cream 
with soft cloth. 










Silty 


HANMER 








“Brings Beauty While You Sleep” 
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I shall tell you of this simple treatment, 
which has benefited so many other women. 


Mme. Jeannette’s Night Cream Treatment 


First—Before retiring, apply Pompeian Night Cream 
to face, neck, hands and arms. Rub gently with cir- 
cular movements to loosen stubborn dirt. 

excess cream and soil with a soft, clean cloth. 


Second—Pompeian Night Cream is famous as a 
nourishing cream, and has been used for years by 
beautiful women to keep the complexion young, firm 
After a thorough 
skin-cleansing go over all this surface 
again with this nourishing cream, leav- 

ing a bit of it on all night. It brings 
The oils 
of Pompeian Night Cream keep the 
skin healthy and youthful-looking. 


and exquisite in texture. 


beauty while you sleep. 


In removing the cream al- 
ways use a soft cloth, rubbing 
with a gentle upward and 
outward stroke. 


Remove 





They replace the oils that Nature may have omitted 
or that worry, work and climate may have re- 
moved. 


Third—Next morning you will find that your skin 
is soft and smooth and that your 
Pompeian Beauty Powder and Bloom 
go on over your foundation cream 
with gratifying results. 


Note: Very dry skins find Pom- 
peian Night Cream helpful and beauti- 
fying when used as a powder base. 


Pompeian Night Cream on sale at 
all stores, 60c per jar (slightly higher 
in Canada). 


GET 1925 ART PANEL 


AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, ‘‘ Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,” size 28 x 74. 
Done in color by a famous artist; worth at 
least 50c. We send it with samples of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream 
and Night Cream for 1oc. With these pce. dasees 
samples you can make many interesting 
», beauty experiments. Use coupon now. 


i925 Porrpeian Beau! 





TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 





Mme. Jeannette, c/o Pompeian Laboratories 

3201 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) forthe new 1925 
Pompeian Art Panel, ‘‘ Beauty Gained is Love Retained,” and 
the four samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address. 





City 


Srate 





Shade of face powder wanted ?___ 
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Fashion’s Law: 


“*Let but a single 
French fragrance 
breathe its alluring 
barfum through each 
nécessité de la toilette.” 

—Kerkoff, Paris. 


Monsieur Kerkoff’s 
DJER - KISS 
Aids to Charm 
PARFUM 
TALC 
FACE POWDER 
VEGETALE 
TOILET WATER 
LIP ROUGE 
BRILLIANTINE 
CREAMS 
ROUGE 
SACHET 
SOAP 






































The Flower Carnival at Cannes 
—an annual festival 


Rouge and /oose Powder 


Wz one exquisite Vanity Case! 


OW those shops that carry, always, the newest 

aids to beauty and fashion are showing a novel 

double vanity—for both your rouge and your 
loose face powder. 


Within its light and charmingly dainty case it com- 
bines these quite-unusual advantages: 


A compartment for loose face powder, with ingenious 
“powder pockets *’ that release just enough powder on the 
puff each time you open the case. 

A compact of Djer-Kiss Rouge. 


And a double-faced mirror! On one side a detail 
tirror reflects, in close-up, any part of the face. On the 
other side a reducing mirror reflects your entire face at a 
glance, so that you may view the general effect achieved. 

This new Djer-Kiss Rouge and Loose Powder Vanity 
is exquisitely fashioned of nickel silver—its cover, 
artistically embossed. Each vanity comes in its own 
silken-lined box. 


“Dyer-Kiss 
LOOSE POWDER VANITY 


(for loose powder alone) 


Observe, if you please, the unique 
“powder pockets’’ (an exclusive fea- 
ture of Djer-Kiss loose powder van- 
ities). Each time you open the case, 
these pockets release just enough pow- 
der on your puff. No excess powder 
can come through to muss your bag. 





“Vice again triumphs over virtue,’ he 
announced in a ringing voice. “Judy, m’ 
gal, I’ve been made sales manager for the 
Eastern Coast.” 

Judy stared at him. A giggle, rising in her 
throat, was choked back by a sob; tears of 
pure anger rose and blinded her eyes. 

Stan took a step forward. “Judy, 
dear a 

Judy burst into Grover Poole’s office and 
stood panting before them, eyes distended, 
breast heaving furiously. 

“Well, Judy?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,”’ 
Judy burst into speech. ‘I’ve never in all 
my life seen anything so awful. As though it 
weren’t bad enough to have encouraged Stan 
all this time—to have made a fool of him. 
And then not to give Bill the promotion you 
know he deserves!” 

Her uncle filled a paper cup from the ice- 
water tank by the window and yave it to 
her. Mechanically, Judy drank it. “Sit 
down, Judy,” Hesat down himself. ‘‘ Now, 
then—what’s the matter with you?” 

Judy swallowed. ‘How could you give 
Stan a promotion he doesn’t deserve, a 
promotion that’s going to make him and you 
a laughingstock, when Bill Coleman 
Her voice caught. 


ROVER POOLE smiled. ‘So that’s it, 
Judy?” He lighted a cigar deliberately. 
“We'll take Stan first. Just what makes 
you so sure he doesn’t deserve the pro- 
motion?” 

“Why, Uncle Grover ——-” Judy paused 
helplessly. 

“As a matter of fact,’ said her uncle 
mildly, ‘‘Stan has made more and bigger 
sales than any man we’ve had since Arthur 
McKay, who is now manager of the entire 
sales department. He has a positive gift. 
I don’t know how he does it. He has a sort 
of divine assurance that ours are superior to 
any other machine parts in the world, that 
brings home the orders. He’s a—a genius!” 

“Oh,” said Judy flatly. 

Her uncle tapped the papers on his desk 
into a neat pile. “As for Coleman—I was 
just on the point of sending for you. Cole- 
man will, of course, become my assistant. 
It’s the logical place for him. My only 
difficulty has been that there’s no one in the 
company to fill his present 
job—that is, no one but 
you.” 

Judy stared. 

**Coleman and Stan are 
rather extremes in a busi- 
ness way, Judy,” con- 
tinued Grover Poole. 
“Coleman has worked up 
from the most insignifi- 
cant place in this factory 
to what is about the top. 
He’s worked up gradually 
because—well, because he 
wanted to. If I’d pro- 
moted him unduly, he’d 
have felt cheated. That’s 
Coleman. And Stan— 
well, Stan drives a costly 
roadster to work!” He 
chuckled. 

“That his father bought 
him,” said Judy bitterly. 


“T THINK not,” the 
uncle answered 
quietly. “Investments, I 
believe. Stan makes a 
good many useful friends 
on the links and else- 
where. But that’s by the 
way. Judy, you have a 
choice to make right now. 
You can take over Cole- 
man’s job. It will hurt his 
feelings quite a bit, even though he’s rising. 
You see, he thinks it’s a pretty important 
job—well, it is. But you can do it. And to 
have a woman, a girl, step in and fill it as 
well as he has filled it—use your imagination, 
Judy.” 
He looked at her quizzically. 
“The alternative is—Stan. Stan is a fine 
salesman. He can sell anything to anyone. 
But he hasas much balanceasadancing mouse. 











He needs Judy, I’m going to tell you 
something about your father that will hurt 
you.” 

Judy nodded, fascinated, utterly silenced. 

“Your father and Stanley Armstrong 
made an ideal partnership. Armstrong had 
the fire, the imagination. And yet their 
smash was to a great extent your father’s 
fault, just because it was his share to be 
always the balance wheel. He got off on 
the wrong foot, very much as you have done 
this summer, Judy. Things began to slide, 
and Armstrong slid with them. Your 
father as 

He paused. ‘Well, Judy?” 

Judy was silent fora moment. “But why 
couldn’t Stan have told me?” she demanded 
at last. “Why i 

“Were you so sympathetic, Judy?” 


HE flushed. “But I was so sure!” She 
hid her face in her hands, and for a long 
time she remained still. 

“This is rather a busy day for me,” said 
Grover Poole abruptly. ‘Will you give me 
your decision now about Coleman’s job?” 

“Will you give Bill the promotion any- 
way?” Judy asked. 

Grover Poole laughed. ‘“T’ll give Bill the 
promotion anyway,” he promised. Under 
the circumstances, he thought grimly, it was 
the least he could do for Bill. But after he 
had packed Judy off, it was Stan, and not 
Bill Coleman, for whom he sent, first. 


That evening the sound of Stan’s voice be- 
low in the hall made Judy feel leaden. But 
she must face him—now—now. She entered 
the living room and paused at the doorway. 
Stan, whistling cheerfully, juggling three golf 
balls in the air; Stan, clad in knickers and 
wool stockings; Stan —— 

“Oh, there you are,” he said. “I’ve been 
looking for you all over the place.” Earnest 
ness came into his blue eyes as he walked 
toward her. ‘Look here, Judy Nelson, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. I saw you 
out on the links with old Grover yesterday, 
and your iron shots are something to make 
strong men weep. My heavens, girl, you 
don’t have to club the ball to death. Loosen 
up your wrists. They’re not broken, are 
they?” His firm, calloused hands closed over 
hers; he flipped her fingers back and forth. 

“Loosen up. Get some 
freedom into it.” 


we lean body pivoted 
as his arms lifted, 


and he made an imaginary 
swing. He took her hands 
again, moved her slim 
wrist experimentally. 
‘Trot on upstairs and get 
your clubs, and we'll play 
nine holes before dinner.” 

Judy stared at him. 
And suddenly, incredibly, 
the heaviness, the lethargy 
swept away from her body, 
the tingling which a cold 
shower had been impotent 
to produce sent the blood 
surging through her veii 
‘“‘Oh—Stan -S0 
said, and clung to him. 

For a moment he held 
her close. Then his !in- 
gers, still moving over the 
smooth surface of her 
hand, paused suddenly; 
his brows drew perplex- 
edly together. ‘What 
the —— Oh!’’ He 
grinned, that silly, we'll- 
loved grin that moved 
Judy’s lips in an answering 
smile. ‘Got a ring of 
yours. There y’ are.” He 
slipped the ring which had been the cavy 
of the Grover Poole stenographers upon (he 
third finger of Judy’s left hand and leaned 
over to kiss her. “Run along upstairs and 
get your clubs, kid,” he commanded softly. 

Judy smiled slowly, eyes radiant, 10 
credulous, searching his face. Stan—oh, 
well! She grinned, eyes, brows, nose evel, 
showing traces of her delight. Stan—well, 
Stan was Stan! 


Id. 
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The product itself has won the recognition which makes the emblem—Body 
by Fisher—mean so much. Today the name Fisher is instantly accepted 
as defining very tangible body superiorities, which are carried into 
every price division served by the far-reaching Fisher industries. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 








ood worth traveling a thousand miles for’ 
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—wrote O.HENRY, the author beloved by all Americans, 
spreading the fame of the old Maxwell House and its coffee- 


“Overton's Folly”, they called it long ago in 
Civil War times—after the man who had the 
courage to build it. It seemed far too magnifi- 
cent at first—far too pretentious. 


But of those who shook their heads, almost 
all lived to see the triumph of the old Max- 
well House of Nashville, Tennessee. 


Beneath its hospitable roof the beaux and 
belles of Dixie dined and danced. “All the 
famous men of the country,” says an old 
history book, “made the Maxwell House their 
headquarters when they came to Nashville.” 


Long before the days of automobiles and 
movies, the Maxwell House had grown to be 
the most celebrated hotel in the old South. 


How this fine, old southern 
hotel became famous 


It was Antoine, the chef from New Orleans, 
who laid the foundation for its real success. 
For in the South the fame of good things to 
eat and drink traveled far and fast. 

“The management was without reproach, 
the attention full of exquisite southern cour- 
tesy. The food was worth traveling a thou- 
sand miles for.” 


This is what O. Henry, the noted author 




















beloved by all Americans, wrote of his visit 
to the Maxwell House in later years. 


In the spacious dining room, O. Henry 
reveled in the fare of this celebrated hotel— 
and especially in its wonderful coffee. For it 
was the coffee above all else that its dis- 
tinguished guests praised most frequently. 


Throughout the years of its ever growing 
glory, only one kind of coffee was ever served 
at the Maxwell House—a special blend witha 
rich and mellow flavor that lived long in the 
memory of its patrons. Wherever they went, 
they carried with them to their homes the 
fame of Maxwell House Coffee. 


In city after city, the most critical families 
have heard of this blend of fine coffees and 
have secured it for their own tables. And the 
same man who perfected it years ago, Joel 
Cheek, himself, still supervises with his associ- 
ates the blending and roasting of it today. 


The same coffee, with all the rare flavor that 
the guests of this old hotel liked so well, is 
now on sale in sealed tins at all better grocery 
stores. It has become the largest selling high 
grade coffee in the United States. 


How you will enjoy your first taste—a 
smooth richness and a fragrance that will make 
you look forward to breakfast and dinner as 
never before! Don’t wait longer before try- 
ing it. Ask your grocer today for one of the 
blue tins of Maxwell House Coffee. 


Cueex-NgEAL CorreE COMPANY 


Nashville Houston Jacksonville Richmond 
New York Los Angeles 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


MaxweELL_ House CoFFEE 


ToDay—Amenicas largest selling, 
high grade coffee 


“Good to 


the last drop” 
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If you made 
this waist when 
In June, 1923, page 30, the : es : it appeared in 
popular bordered dress of the Behold the - ot / : January, 1924, 
current season appeared. much -liked f ors’ re Se e . > 4 page 62. you 
cravat lie and } —_ have one of 
turned -back y - 1925’s best fash- 
collar of to- : . ions—a straight 
day’s mode, ' blouse with long, 
as it appeared ; — tight sleeves, a 
rdvocate 4 “hy AD <f ‘ . a whole year ; ; Premet collar 
vay ago t LA | tae 1yR a | in advance— . and much be- 
April on p | / Ae “ f . ms Y April, 1924, \ : buttoned clos- 
"TL, | ; ia \ 4s de page 74. t ing in front. 


Woe Rta a cae ae 





On page 125 of April, 

1923, the close-rolled 
coif and choker of pearl 
beads, seen everywhere 
today, were published. 
The headdress at right, 
which appeared in 
June, 1923, page 138, 
is still the smartest one. 




















cading Styles of Today 


Which We Published a Year Ago and More 





“JERE is a page of sketches which any casual observer 

“| would stop to absorb as the newest fashions of the mo- 

, i] ment, yet faithful readers of THE JOURNAL will recog- 

4) nize them as reproductions, taken from issues which 

ksueml) aDpeared from one to three years ago. At the time of 
their publication, they were not in the least extreme or conspicu- 
ous, but mirrored the newest and best features of a cultured, taste- 
ful, up-to-the-minute mode. They were chosen not only for their 
smartness and charm, but for their lasting style. In these days of 
many demands on every woman’s time and money, a dress pur- 
chased in the shops, or made at home, should be so good in style that 
it may be worn for a full year or more without being made over. 
Paris alone launches over five thousand fashions twice a year, and 





to this America adds many variations. From these, THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL’s highly trained staff in this country and abroad 
selects for publication those dresses, suits, coats, hats and acces- 
sories that experience tells them are real “futures” in the fashion 
world. It follows that the woman who chooses her fabrics and 
styles according to the fashion news and sketches in THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL will save money in the long run. Furthermore, 
she will not be the unhappy possessor of clothes that are only wear- 
able in the country, or in a small town, or in any other one place, 
but she will be well dressed both at homeand abroad. Her clothes 


At first glance 
you probably 
thought this 
pajama beach 
costume was 
sketched at the 
Venetian Lido 
last summer, 
where they 
were the rage 
See page 59, 
Jan., 1924, 
and believe 


your own eyes. 

will be as correct in New York or Paris as in the American village 
of three hundred, or the most remote countryside. 

as when the matching hat x 4 On pages 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, he (RP Toe 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 87, 

and fleiied scarf ehone ware : . 88 and 188 you will find sketched and described the best of the 

oe pl oe si f current fashions—clothes chosen for their harmonious lines, ap- 

yi : pealing charm, and their practical wearing and ‘‘staying”’ qualities. 


Sets are as strong a fashion 
note for the coming summer 

















In March, 1923, page 30, 
the white crépe at left, with 
plain back, front flounce 
and gay appliqué appeared. 








These accessories 
are still as popular 
as when published in 
Nov., 1923, page 70. 





“Have a scarf 
and be in 
style” was 
the Jour- 
nal’s advice 
in January, 
1924, and it 
is equally 
sound to- 
day. This 
beautiful 
printed 
crépe ver- 
sion was on 
page 67 of 
that issue. 














The modish 
white piqué 
made the col- 
‘ - lar and front 
The lady above, aE See panel * this 
with bangkok hat : ok oe 
and printed 2 = h tha 
muslin blouse, is ; ~ * ~ w 7 ¢ 
as well dressed to- or , ee Journal pub- 
day as when she x ; ‘ f r lished three 
first appeared in ‘ee gee ae | whole ne 
the July, 1923, ra gery — | pin 
Journal, page 66. ¢ % te - ct. So 
; which would 
if you secured ee : be anv wom- 
é black kasha re 34 an’s pride 
at left, when P . ae ay. 
it yer in : 
ruary, Again the popular plaided flannel, and Plaided flannel, as an in- 
1904, page 55, note the buttoned front closing of dress, teresting trimming touch, 
you are today the long sleeves, the low waistline, and high collar with ribbon tie, 
the possessor of the lingerie collar-and-cuff set. Even the and long fitted sleeves—all 
the last word in hat from Suzy could not be improved featured this spring—ap- 
fabric, line and upon for immediate wear—reproduced peared on page 55 of our 
trimming. from page 66 of February, 1924. February issue, 1924. 






































This up-to-the-minute straight, tailored 
white flannel, with convertible collar, front 
closing, smart pockets and admirable trim- 
ming-touches was on page 77, April, 1924. 
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Put Kleinert’s 
Shields in—FIRST! 


Before you wear it even 
once, equip your frock with 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields or 
a Dress Shield Garment 
guaranteed to keep it fresh 
and dainty — your most ex- 
pensivegown may be ruined 
by a single careless wearing. 


% pt 


Kleinert’s Dress Shield 
Garments 


are made in styles to suit every 
dress and may be laundered as 
easily as your fine lingerie. The 
fastidious woman will want several 
of them. 


i ty 


For Wear Every Day 


Kleinert’s Blue-line SanitaryAprons 
worn every day prevent skirt wrin- 
kles as well as provide protection 
under all circumstances. For the 
woman who prefers a bloomer 
style, there is the dainty Kleinert’s 
Santalette. 





I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Look for the name on the tab 
of genuine Kleinert’s 


Jiffy Baby Pants. 
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Piqué 1s Again the Fashion and Makes Some of the 


Young Girls Smartest Frocks 


4, its youthfulness. From the baby 
Haga || stage, when we buttoned piqué 

7/A| crowns on little hats, up through 
pXeusSe| crisp, piqué jumpers for the 
youngster just starting in school, we associate 
piqué with youth and fresh pink cheeks and 
dancing eyes. And now the deb and the sub- 
deb—the idols of the family, whose ages 
range from fourteen to twenty years—have 
adopted piqué as their own. Strolling across 
the campus, cheering madly at the Saturday 
afternoon baseball game, or demurely “‘twos- 
ing” along the avenue on Sunday after- 
noons, there will be hosts of charming young 
girls garbed in piqué. 

Its revival is a natural enough sequence of 
the Ottoman and faille ribbed silks we wore 
last winter. We treat piqué as we treated the 
silks—placing the ribs both vertically and 
horizontally on the same frock. The new 
French frocks above offer many suggestions, 
and the fact that piqué now comes in attrac- 
tive colors is a further lure to purchasing. 

The ensemble suit at extreme left of this 
page is of piqué and white linen. Its short, 
straight skirt is made with the ridges running 
up and down, and the jumper blouse, worn 
over it, as in the small sketch at lower left, 
is of white linen with full-length sleeves. 





Red linen pipes the turned-down collar, the 
top and bottom of cuffs, and a band down 
center front. The smart three-quarter length 
coat is of piqué matching the skirt, but with 
the ribs running horizontally, and its only 
trimming note is found in the brass-rimmed 
pearl buttons. With this suit an excep- 
tional hat also is worn. It is from Marie 
Louise—a modified Tyrolean crown of wool- 
embroidered silk crépe, with figures in red 
and a narrow red linen band. 

Next to it, with a piqué frock, is one of the 
new velveteen coats that may be worn ever 
almost any other dress as well. These coats, 
a new and practical summer idea, are most 
attractive to wear when motoring out to a 
country-club dinner or dance. They are, of 
course, prettiest in gay colors, such as bright 
blue, burnt sienna, pimiento red, Lanvin 
green or, over a white frock, in 
black. This one —of blue — has 
perfectly straight lines, raglan 
sleeves and a narrow collar, which 
may stand up straight in back. 
The dress of white piqué is a sim- 
ple, straight-line one, and is slit at 
the low waistline for the narrow 
cream-colored suéde or kid belt. 
The collar effect is the latest. 
White rickrack braid outlines the 






set-in vest of white linen and trims the collar, 
which itself is made of fine white organdie 
fastened up by a tiny loop and button. The 
smart Talbot hat is of perforated creani felt, 
with leather matching the belt wound through 
the perforations at edge and tied in a bow. 


The one-piece dress, second from risiit, 1s 
of stone-colored piqué with plain, straight 
back, as in center of small sketch. .\ new 


touch is found in the pockets, which are out- 
lined on the dress itself with bias bands of 
piqué, the pockets being perfectly plain ex- 
cept for a large pearl button on each. The 


stand-up collar may be left open, or tied 
rather high up with brown grosgrain ri}bon. 
Several of this season’s features are com- 


bined in the white or tan piqué frock at ex- 
treme right: the short skirt fourteen inches 
from the ground, the low waistline indicated 
at front only, the combination col- 
lar and vestee with inner shicld of 
white linen, and the short set-In 
cap sleeves with cuffs. The pique 
belt fastens at each side o/ front 
with pearl buttons, which match 
those on the vestee. At the sides 
of skirt are pockets which extend 
slightly in Spanish, or pannier, 
fashion. This dress, too, would be 
charming under a velveteen coat. 
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General Wear and Sports (slothes for the 


St . . 
g| dications of the favor shown 


i] mannish fashions for spring, 
Wias they are reflected in 
coats, one-piece dresses and en- 
mble suits. The business woman is espe- 
Caily keen about this tailored line, and is 
‘dering it in many guises, but inevitably 
n it appears there is somewhere a dis- 
‘netly feminine touch. 
_ typical of this effect is the tomato-bisque 
homespun above at extreme left. It has the 
notched collar, rolling lapels and single- 
iuiton closing that collegiates adore,and then 
takes unto itself a cluster of crocheted flow- 
: rs. Isn’t that just like a woman? Button- 
| 
I 


6 Sap ACH day brings further in- 







‘oes on the sleeves are vertical, and the 
ocket is topped with a band of pearl-gray 
6 mespun to match the buttons. The gray 
iomespun also forms a stripe down the plain 
back, asat left of small sketch. Lucie Hamar 
designed the felt hat, with the brim turned 
up and then down again in a point at the 
right front. There is an ornament in the 
shape of a lotus, and through holes in it 
matching ribbons are woven and allowed to 
lare high against the crown. 

Next to this are two views of an ensemble 
suit of yellow kasha. The coat has insets of 


Business Woman 


Scotch plaid in brown, yellow and black set 
in at cuffs and hip length. There is a deep 
plait at back of coat below the plaid. The 
frock worn with this coat has a white kasha 
skirt, with inverted plait in back, and a 
white crépe de chine blouse with pin tucks 
forming stripes, as in the small sketches of 
front and back, below. A long crépe de chine 
tie, striped in colors of the plaid and a yellow 
leather belt are passed through slots. With 
the coat a brown taffeta hat from Thénault 
is worn. It is covered with squares of a pli- 
able and fine yellow straw braid. 





One of the much-liked jumper 
dresses is made of a Scotch plaid 
shawl, in shades of blue, yellow and 
rose. At the right side of skirt and 

of jumper a slit is bound and buttoned in 
white. The jumper is buttoned down the 
back and has a slash at center front of neck 
and an accompanying scarf of kasha. A 
blue Bangkok hat, designed by Maria Guy, 
has the brim turned down in front and up 
in two little points in the back. Grosgrain 
ribbon of the same shade passes through a 
slit in the crown in front and ties in a flat 
bow in back. 

It was sucha very tailored ensemble suit — 
the one at extreme right—and then the 
most utterly feminine touch was thrust 
upon it in the shape of a very gay chintz 
trimming and tunic! The suit is of natural- 
colored kasha, the chintz of brown and yel- 
low and cream. Raglan sleeves and patch 
pockets carry out the mannish note, and 
even the picot straw hat from Agnés is as de- 
murely plain as possible. 

French fashion, high-heeled footgear is 
worn with these sports and general-wear 
costumes, but the American business woman 
will choose, of course, Cuban or low-heeled 
one-strap pumps or Oxfords. 
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A wholly new beauty aid—VAUV! 
A cream different in principle, and in 
results. Never before has anything 
like it been created for lovely woman. 

Oh, the magic of it! A fairy touch 
on the nose—a dab of powder if you 
like—and the stubborn shine is gone. 
And gone for hours. 

Gone, too, are those “greasy” 
patches around the nostrils, always 
before so persistent, so hard to combat. 

Vauv isn’t a mere “covering”; in- 
stead, it corrects the conditions that 
cause shine. It is not only entirely 
harmless, but highly beneficial. Vauv 
keeps the pores clean, the skin soft and 
gossamer-fine in texture. The longer 
you use it the more you will like it. 

Vauv is not an experiment. It is 
popular with fastidious women every- 
where. From Paris, from London, 
from all over the world come orders 
for it. It is highly approved by beauty 
authorities and dermatologists. 


“IT cannot recommend Vauv too highly. 
My nose used to be very oily, and ten min- 
utes after powdering, it would shine as 
much as ever. But Vauv has corrected this, 
and I wish to express my appreciation of 
it." — Mrs. A.V. L., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

“Enclosed find $1.06 for which send me 
two tubes of Vauv, as the sample you sent 
me is just wonderful. It is the only cream 
that I ever used that will take the shine 
off my nose.”"— Mrs. D. S., Bartow, Fla. 


Begin today to know the delight of 
Vauv—to enjoy the assurance of cer- 
tain freedom from shiny nose. 5o0c for 
generous tube at all drug and toilet 
goods counters. 


auVv 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 


Free Sample 








THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan) 
464 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Check whichever you want) 
(] Please send me free sample tube of Vauv 


CII am enclosing 53c¢ for a full-size tube of 
auv 
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eA Practical Dress and Trousseau for a Spring Bride 


E KNOW how difficult it is to be 

practical about one’s wedding gown, 

and for that reason we know you will 
be charmed with the unusual one above, of 
cream lace. It has the exquisiteness and deli- 
cacy associated with white satin, yet after the 
wedding it need not be laid aside for state 
occasions only, but is perfectly suitable for 
dressy afternoon wear, the restaurant dinner, 
the theater or an informal evening affair at the 
country club. This is also true of the attend- 
ants’ costumes—all are festive enough for any 


church or home wedding from noon until six 
o'clock. 

The bridesmaids’ frocks—two views of 
which are given at left of page—are of char- 
treuse mignonette, a new fabric that is thinner 
and firmer than chiffon. Greenish-yellow gros- 
grain ribbon ties in a small bow above bertha 
collar, and on the long ends are clusters of 
chartreuse and orange-toned velvet flowers. 
Similar clusters are on the overlapping shirred 
panels of the skirt. A white or champagne felt 
hat, fitting snugly, is worn; and skin-colored 


hose and blond satin slippers are the choice 
of attendants and bride. 

The maid of honor wears mauve chiffon of a 
grayish pink, rather than a blue tone. On the 
deep bertha collar and the two scalloped and 
shirred flounces are velvet violets in shaded 
effect. The back is exactly the same as front. 
A hat of violet felt from Lucie Hamar has 
tightly curled ostrich feathers of violet and 
mauve at the right side. 

A champagne satin-backed crépe, made with 
the satin side out, is the foundation slip for 
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the bride’s lace dress. At bottom there are 
three layers of chiffon, the lower one picoted, 
the next doubled to form a deep hem. Over the 
chiffon is a band of insertion—or lace picoted 
to make insertion—that matches the lace of 
the frock, which is cut in coat effect with ball 
fringe all around. The long, tight lace sleeves 
are very smart. For the ceremony the bride 
wears a champagne net veil over her Milan 
straw hat. Her gloves are white kid. 

Sprays of apple or cherry blossoms or of 
dogwood look charming at a spring wedding 
like this, and of course the conventional wed- 
ding bouquets are also perfectly correct. The 
flower girl wears a fine white washable net, 
flower-trimmed, and the page a white linen 
suit; both wear white slippers and socks. 











For her trousseau the bride selected—at left 
above—a champagne wool velours coat which, 
worn over her wedding dress, makes an en- 
semble suit of the dressy type. The lining 
matches the satin-backed crépe foundation of 
the dress. Her general-wear dress consists of 
Molyneux’s jumper with separate skirt, a style 
of dress that will be included in every ward- 
robe this spring and summer. It is of a tan, 
brown and red wool mixture with tan linen col- 
lar, red buttons and a tan grosgrain belt at left 
side. Labeled ‘‘The Latest”’ is the skirt of tan 
crépe de chine, which is slashed and stitched 
horizontally from right side to center front at 
hip depth. From the stitching it hangs free 
to disclose, as the owner walks, a plaited panel 
beneath. 
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At center is a burnt-sienna velveteen coat 


for daytime or evening wear in that most ac- 
ceptable of wedding gifts—a motor car. It is 
worn over the burnt-amber chiffon evening 
dress, second from right, made of three layers 
of chiffon over crépe de chine. Ends are tied on 
left shoulder, and the skirt drapery is held by 
shaded orange chiffon roses. 

The delightful cretonne sports coat, with 
yellow flowers on a black ground, is deeply 
hemmed with yellow linen and caught together 
at front with black satin ribbon. It isa much- 
liked type of coat. The bride’s going-away 
suit—at extreme right—is O’Rossen’s checked 
brown and beige wool. Bias pieces of the ma- 
terial trim front and back of coat and are ap- 
plied horizontally around the skirt at hip depth. 


———S 
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| BA Ancient Britons 
yr WS traded tin for 
a Y PY precious dyes 

\ from Phoenicia. 





Do you know that 
today home-dyeing is 
one of the simplest, % 
most satisfying of { 
household arts? Try 
the sensible economy of 
dyeing or tinting with 


eee 


re 


New Improved 


RIT | 


Now Guaranteed 
to fast-dye or tint 


in permanent, lustrous, 
live colors or .in delicate 
shades and fashion’s latest 
color blending (24 colors 
and tints). You will be 
delighted with the artistic 
results you can achieve 
by following simple 
directions. 


Satisfaction | 
Is Sure 


New Improved RIT is a 
guaranteed fast-dye. Fol- 
low directions and results 
are certain, but if you are 
not satisfied, the Rit Labo- 
ratory, 1401 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, will re-dye the 
garment or fabric without 
charge. 
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{ 
WHITE RIT 


Removes Old Color 


The marvelous help for home- 
dyeing. Takes dye out of fab- 
rics, making them ready to be 
dyed lighter or darker as desired. 
15 cents per package. 

Buy a 15c cake of New Improved RIT and 
a package of WHITE RIT today at your 


drug, department or notion store. That 
you must be satisfied is our guarantee. 





NEW IMPROVED 
” Fast-Dyves or Tints 
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smart C flowers for the 
(Sorsage 


With Directions for Making 


I 


1. Hem end of ribbon, tack it to 
center top of dome, so that ribbon 
Stands upright, and tack around 
dome in spiral effect, at one-half- 
inch intervals. Keep rows a quar- 
ter inch apart, with last row a 
quarter inch from edge. 


2. Double heavy milliner’s wire twofeet 
long, and tack looped end to one edge of 
buckram dome on wrong side. Wind 
doubled wire with thread, and tack wire 
Wind 
doubled wire stem with one-half-inch- 
wide bias strips of flannel, as above. 


on opposite edge of buckram,. 


The dash of color 
which trans- 
forms many an 
uninteresting 
frock is found 
in the shaded 
cerise rose atcenter,the vivid coral 
spray directly above or the old- 
fashioned bouquet, with vari- 
colored streamers. 





3. Sew a sepa- 
rate piece of rib- 
bon around dome 
edge. Overlap 
ends of ribbon at 
stem and sew to 
flannel wind- 
ing. Wind stem 
with black silk 
cord as above. 




















5. The varicolored 
flower effect in cen- 
ter of the old- 
fashioned bouquet, 
with streamers, at 
left, is made from 
many knots of rib- 
bon, each three and 
a half inches long, 
looped as above. 


A scarlet and black confection or 
a cluster of malines flowers are 
touches of perfec- 
tion that nimble 
Jingers soon learn 
to make. 





























4. Make three leaves and a loop as de- 
scribed in article, and lay finished rose 
and stem over leaves, in position indi- 
cated at upper right. Wind black silk 
cord firmly around rose stem, loop and 
leaves as indicated at A, and then 
between loop and lower leaf as at B. 
Fasten cord on back of spray. 


6. Pull loop into 

knot in center of rib- 

bon, overlap the ends, 

and stitch together 
as in 6, 








7. The single row of 
leaves, inside the lace 
edge of round motif, 


are made from a 
folded piece of ribbon, 
four inches long,with 

ends sewed as in7. 


S YOU know, if you have ever tried 
to buy one, a really beautiful artifi 
cial flower is an expensive acces 

sory, and looks most difficult tomake. But 
there are tricks to all trades, so we per- 
suaded an expert to tell us some profes- 
sional secrets about making flowers so thai 
you may have, at a trifling cost, a smart 
little boutonniére, or one of those lusciou 
lone sprays that make an evening gow! 
want to leave home every night! 

The stunning spray at the upper right 
requires a quarter of a yard of heavy black 
cotton-backed satin; a piece of buckram 
about eleven inches square; three yards 
of fine milliner’s wire for leaves, and two feet of heav 
milliner’s wire for stem; one and a half yards of one-hali- 
inch-wide scarlet moiré ribbon; one yard of one-half-inch- 
wide flannel strips cut on bias for padding stem; and fiv: 
yards of fine twisted black silk cord for winding stem. 

The flower has a domelike foundation of buckram. We! 
the buckram, double it, and tie it over a door knob. When 
dried, it will have the proper rounded contour. Trim ofi 
edges, and pull into a domelike shape that measures three 





(Continued on Page 188) 
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HEIGHT AND WEIGHT TABLES 
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e Growing Age 


bea 5 acwnamnacnoe 


Something is wrong with the child who is 
not gaining steadily. This chart tells you 
what he should weigh. 


q 











-+ when your child ts apt to be underwerght - - 


needs special food 


HE growing age is a vital formative 

| period. Your children’s future depends 

on their development at this stage. Yet 

so often when they are thin, lanky, pale, you 

satisfy your conscience with the thought 
‘“‘they're just growing.”’ 

Weigh them. Measure them. Then you'll 
know whether they are up to par. For under- 
weight is an easily recognized danger signal— 
a warning to you that their health needs im- 
mediate attention. 


Many children are underweight—not really 
ill—but just enough under to require the 
special care that you can so easily give them 
right at home. With proper attention to 
health measures and the addition of certain 
food elements in their diet you can make your 
children healthy and vigorous—save them 
from malnutrition, the great common danger 
all growing children face. 


Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk oie 
plies vital food elements in a form any child 
will take readily, and digest easiiy. It is a 
wonderful health-producer because 1t provides 
the body-building proteins and growth-pro- 
moting vitamins iF the best country milk— 
plus a rich store of energy-producing food in 
the form of sugar. This milk and sugar is 
scientifically blended in the right proportion 
to stimulate and increase growth. 


Malnutrition in childhood is often the beginning of tuberculosis; 
the cause of stunted growth, poor mental development, bad teeth; 
the reason why your child can not compete with normal children 
in school or play. And yet—how easily they are prevented with a 
correct health program! 





The Health Food—how to serve it 


THousaNps of mothers have already discov- 
ered for themselves the value of Eagle Brand 
for growing boys and girls. Give your child 
a daily ration of Eagle Brand between meals 
in one of the following ways: 


As a drink—diluted in the proportion of 2 tablespoon- 
fuls to 24 cup of cold water. 

As a spread on bread or crackers. (Have the child drink 
more water in this case.) 

Poured over cereal. 

Made into custards, egg nog and other simple dishes. 

Be sure to give this daily ration between meals so that 
it does not interfere with the child's appetite for his 
regular food. For Eagle Brand should be used in addition 
to a normal diet of plenty of vegetables, fresh fruits, eggs, 
only a little meat, and a minimum of sweets. And other 
health habits like plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh air, out- 
door exercise, regular bowel movements, poner of water 
to drink, frequent baths, etc., are of vital importance in 
your health program. They give Eagle Brand a better 
chance to do its work of body-building. 


Tue BorpEN Company has conducted exten- 
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sive experiments among malnourished school 
children—with Eagle Brand fed in direct com- 
parison with pasteurized fluid milk and also 
with certified raw milk. Detailed reports of 
these experiments will be sent to anyone who 
requests them. The results in every case show 
that Eagle Brand is particularly effective in 
building rich, red blood, good bones, sound 
weight—as well as improving the appearance 
and general health of the children who re- 
ceive a daily feeding of this valuable health 
food. 


Why you need the famous 
3 Little Books 


Most mothers know, in general, the health 
measures that are essential in rearing children. 
But the 3 Little Books, published by the Bor- 
den Company, give you concrete information on 
this vital subject, in simple usable form. 
Every mother should have a set. 


They include Menus for Little People—a 
book covering the care of children from 2 to 
6; Keeping Your Child Fit—which gives 
general information on the ages 6-12 with 
special attention to the boy’s problems; and 
the Adolescent Girl—a book that will ce 
you handle the vagaries of this trying period. 
The Borden Company, 453 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Nutrition Department 

The Borden Co. 
453 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free set of the 
3 Little Books. 
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For all-day Energ 
this hot breakfast 
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QUICK QUAKER—Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
That’s quicker than toast! 


“—_~ feel better all day long, start with hot 

oats and milk’”—scores of doctors, food 
editors of magazines and dieticians now are 
urging for children and grown-ups. 


Note, then, how easy it now is to have this 
most delicious of hot breakfasts. 


Quick Quaker, a new kind of Quaker Oats, 
cooks in less time than coffee—you can prepare 
it while the fruit is being served. From the 
time you start till the time you serve—3 min- 
utes; five minutes at the most. 





All that rich flavor that won the world to 
Quaker you’ll find here, all that smooth de- 
liciousness. The grains are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. 
They cook faster. That’s the only difference. 


Try Quick Quaker—you will like it. 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats— 
the kind you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 1% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 


always known 
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|} Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 








Three Frocks that Make a 
Spring Wardrobe for the 14 to 20% 





HESE three attractive dresses can be 

; made to cover every occasion in the 

life of the sub-deb; for the 14 to 20’s 
must never be elaborately dressed. 

The lovely dancing frock at the left above 
is as formal as one in the late teens may wear 
with propriety, and it will be 
as pretty at the country-club 
affairs later as it is at school 
or other evening parties right 
now. Any of the new ombré, 
or shaded, chiffons may be 
used, but one in orange or red 
tones is especially fetching. 
The separate apron section 
is gathered to front only. 

For school and everyday 
wear, the center design, made 











j " way 
‘ 





up in the beautiful new coral shade of fla: 
nel, can’t be improved upon. Black gr 

grain ribbon or picoted silk crépe ma 
make the bow-tie, and belt buckle and tin) 
buttons are black enameled. The dress 

one-piece and closes under an inverted plai 
down center front; the tv 

trimming bands at each sii 
of front do not extend aroun‘! 
back. The afternoon frock «! 
right is white crépe de chine, 
with a wide border printed in 
bright colors. In the design 
the lower edge is perforate! 
so a contrasting band may be 
used in place of border. <!! 
designs include long sleeves, 
and are in sizes 14 to 20 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapvies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Can we add years to our lives - 
increase our strength and vitality - 


overcome our most dreaded diseases 


“Yes,” say the foremost authorities in 


by 


what we eat ? 


taxes your nervous forces and wears down 
your body machinery. 





the world today! 


Read these startling statements made 
by one of the greatest food experts in 
the United States: 


“Old age diseases-— breaking down of 
the heart, hardening of the arteries, dis- 
eases of the kidneys, nervous and diges- 
tive disorders—are developing in 
younger people with each: succeeding 
decade. 

“Death from these diseases has in- 
creased 100 per cent in 30 years. 

“They are the causes of inaccuracy, 
lack of efficiency, lack of success. 

“There can be no longer any doubt 
that our food is one of the most important 
factors contributing to this condition.” 


7 \ 





On the contrary, Grape-Nuts actually hastens 








the digestion of various other foods—foods 
which, eaten alone, would take longer to turn 
into nourishment. 


Women who plan the family meals for health 
and efficiency find Grape-Nuts an ideal food. It 
supplies perfectly the needs of grown-ups, and 
of children who use up so much vitality in the 
strenuous business of growing. 

Grape-Nuts gives you the physical endurance, 
the mental efficiency—the actual exhilaration— 
that comes from a body that is nourished without 


being clogged up. 


Ideal for breakfast or lunch 


Grape-Nuts is ideal for breakfast or lunch—be- 
cause at these times your food must be easy to 
digest. Grape-Nuts puts no strain on your body 
when you need all your force and vitality for 
work—yet it supplies you with the utmost in 
nourishment to meet the tasks of the day. 





Serve Grape-Nuts every day. Try substitut- 





N your choice of food lies the difference be- 
tween real health—and that dangerous con- 
dition of low vitality that leads to trouble. 


It means the crucial difference between inefhiciency 
and driving power—between fatigue and vigor. 


An important point 


Food may satisfy our appetites—may contain plenty 


of nourishment—yet may clog our digestive systems 
and turn to poisonous waste. The longer food takes 
to divest, the more likely this is to happen. 


The foundation for health both in adult and child is laid largely 


by the woman who plans the daily meals 


This important point is one of the explanations of 
the unusual value of Grape-Nuts as a food. 
In Grape-Nuts you get the rich nourishment of 
whole wheat and barley in its most digestible form. 
Baked 22 hours Grape-Nuts is ready for your body 
to use in about half the time of the ordinary hearty 
breakfast. There is no long process of digestion that 


ing it for other foods—especially the heavier, 
less digestible dishes—and notice the result! 
If you have never tried Grape-Nuts you will find the 
taste deliciously different. Its crisp, crunchy kernels— 
its rich, full flavor—will stimulate your appetite 
and add a zest to the whole meal. 

Four sample packages of Grape-Nuts together with booklet of 
101 recipes are yours for the asking. Mail the coupon below. The 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of 


Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes). 





The Dentist tells us to “eat 
more crisp, hard foods’? because 
they keep our teeth and gums 
healthy. 


Phe Doctor tells us that these 
foods are vital because by chew- 
ing them we start digestion 
in the mouth, where it should 
start. 


The crisp, crunchy kernels of 
Grape-Nuts fill a real need in 
the diet—for children especi- 
ally, who always will bolt soft 
foods. It teaches them to chew 
their food properly, helps to 
develop healthy teeth and 
gums, and aids digestion. 








FREE—Send coupon 
for sample packages— 
enough for 4 servings. 





Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. J-12 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


If you live in Canada, address Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, 
Toronto, Ont. 








A delicious food, rich in nourishment in the most easily digested form 


© P. C. Co., Inc., 1925 


Baked 22 hours—your body quickly turns it into nourishment 
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Large Women at Their Worst and Best 
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Very becoming to the large woman is the black or 
brown kasha general-wear coat above—sizes 36 to 
48—which has raglan sleeves, is gathered slightly at 
back of neck and has narrow front revers, sketched in 
thumbnail below. Such a coat is far more serviceable 
and infinitely more suitable than the one below at 
right, with its bands of fuzzy material, its awkward 
length and its superfluous ribbons and flowers. Of 
equal contrast in smartness are the two dresses above 
and the two at the right. The one above is a one-piece 
satin-backed crépe—sizes 36 to 46—has the satin 
side used for the lapped cascaded panels, which may 
also be turned back, as shown at extreme 
right of small sketches below. The same 
woman, below in center, essayed a Sleeveless, 
ruffled dress for afternoon, with sorryresults. 


P NHERE is a fortunate type of woman 
in the world of fashions who may 
wear any current style and be con- 

fident that she is well dressed. Not so the 

stout woman. Her quest leads beyond the 
mode into the mode, for she must pick and 
choose wisely therefrom, if she is to avoid 
such ensembles as those at the bottom of 
this page and page 73. All these dresses 
and hats, except the “don’t care’’ combi- 
nations at right of page 73, were selected 
from this season’s array, but surely you 
would never guess that they are of the same vin- 
tage as the smart costumes at the top of the 
pages. Close inspection will show you that the 
figures at top are absolutely identical with the cor- 
responding ones at bottom of the pages, even to 
the turn of the head. This is convincing proof 


rt, In answer to many requests from our readers, 


As - Measured by the Kind of 
(lothes [hey Wear 


that it is the choice of apparel that ‘‘ makes or 
breaks’’ one’s appearance. 

Every woman of generous proportions knows 
that the long line is the thing she needs. Fortu- 
nately, there are some definite rules for guiding 
stout women, asa group. First and fundamental, 
the large woman must have lines which run 
from head to foot and never lines which run en- 
tirely around her body, lest she give some such 
tubby impression as the three women in the 
center below, all of whom accentuate their own 
curves with applied ones. The large woman 
may well avoid belts and sashes, and when she 
does use them they must be partially concealed, 
as are those on the dresses at top of both pages. 
Long scarf ends, panels the full length of the 
dress, extended collars and ties, vertical rows of 
buttons, are all details of the mode which are 
certain to contribute to long lines. 


we have this month offered designs for home 
dressmakers which are particularly becoming to 
large women; these designs cover almost every 
type of frock required, and a smart spring coat. 

Proper corseting—corset and brassiére that 
fit comfortably, not tightly—is of more impor- 
tance to the large woman than any other one 
thing. You have only to look at the trim figures 
above, on both pages, and then at the bulgy 
counterparts below—of the very same women, 
remember—to realize this. A cardinal point to 
keep in mind is that a corset too tight in one 








The large woman may 
safely gratify her desire 
for a new print if she 
follows the design 
above—in sizes 36 to 50. 
Here are long lines, 4 
most becoming belt ar- 
rangement and the lapels 
that cut breadth, It is 
of midnight blue reps 
or crépe over a printed 
beige and blue silk crépe. 
The opposite effect 1S 
hers, when she wears the 
skin-tight satin dress 
at left, with horizoutal 
embroidered bands. 
Compressing flesh oily 
makes it more apparent. 
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What every woman ought 
ps to know is that large fig- 
ted ures look their worst in 
pe. dresses of checks and 

is plaids. The imperfect 46 

he at right did not realize 
ess B what bad taste she dis- 
al ; plays i until she saw her- 

1s. self ( 0} tly frocked in the 
ly § = simple cress above of dark 

It. gray crépe de chine, with 
3 long sleeves and a cleverly 

me arrange! inverted plait at 

each side. The extended 

collar is slenderizing, and 

= +45 coral galalith buckle 

Fs ives thut touch of color so 
he much coveted by the aver- 

\ me =4ge plump person. Itis a 


i) Satisfactory general-wear 
dress and comes in sizes 
56 to 46. 
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place is bound to make a bulge elsewhere. In 
the same way, clothes that are too tight reveal 
curves, instead of concealing them. 

Of course, there are other things that con- 
tribute to the unattractive silhouette. Through 
some quirk in her temperament, the stout 
woman almost invariably craves utmost femi- 
ninity and wears ruffles and frills to satisfy the 
longing. It is the very thing she should not do, 
because they are apt to give her a foolish juve- 
nile look in addition to thickening her silhouette. 
A large woman does not make an attractive 
doll baby, but she can make a most charming 
young matron, as these drawings show. She 
should never stick protruding bunches of flowers 
and bows here and there on her costume—how 
much more suitable are the long, narrow scarf 
ends! She should never wear a skirt that is too 
short—six to eight inches from the ground is 
maximum for the large woman, whatever fash- 
ion may dictate for her petite sister; and she 
should wear low or medium heels for the street, 
avoiding extremely high ones altogether. Her 
slippers, too, must carry out the long, slim line. 
Short vamps and many straps give her feet 
a pudgy, stuffed-in appearance; besides, she 
really needs well-balanced footing to carry her 
weight gracefully. 

Hats have much to do with the smart appear- 
ance of the stout woman, as evidenced on these 
pages. The head size should ever be snug and 
the crowns verging toward height rather than 
a dome effect. A wide-brimmed hat gives a 
chopped-off air which the large woman, above 
all others, must avoid; and every trimming 
piece which extends out from the hat adds 
width, you know. She may use little bows, yes; 
but they should be flat like the one on the hat 
above at left and never even hint at being coy. 








The two sketches above at left are excellent examples of popular current fashions that a large woman 
should shun, At the extreme left, plaid material,a wide girdle and collar, no sleeves, the too-short skirt and 
a young girl’s hat accentuate size and dowdiness. In center ts a sports costume that, neatly donned with 
oxfords and a close hat, might be worn by a slender woman, but is hopeless on a large one. Both women 
commit the style sin of wearing their hats on the back of their heads, Atright, the crime is slovenliness. 
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A satisfactory sports dress is a hard 
thing to get, as the stout woman 
knows. She is sure, then, to appre- 
ciate the smart lines of the blue twill 
above—sizes 36 to 50—with its inset 
panel and collar of gray and blue 
plaid. Could one conscientiously 
label the atrocity in center below, with 
even the sweater buttoned askew, a 
sports costume? The same woman 
is wearing both, but there the simi- 
larity ends. Even in so simple a 
matter as a house dress, it pays to 
exercise taste. Is there any child who 
would not rather see mother wearing 
the neat and becoming gray or blue 
gingham dress, with dustcap, above— 
sizes 36 to 46—than the slovenly 
looking affair below? 


eso 




















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journau Patterns; or i 


Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses and Skirts, 35 cents. 


xy mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
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TUDOR SEDAN, $580 


ee FORDOR SEDAN, $660 


“e COUPE, $529 
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“there are no 
stay-at-home 
days now 


Before this family owned a Ford car, a rainy day 
often meant stay at home—even from school. 
Now, mother’s Ford is always available and she 
prefers to drive it, confident of the reliable per- 
formance, ease of parking and control. 


Ford economy is a decided advantage. For a Ford 
is not only low in price and running cost but easy 
to buy. In fact, many women have arranged with 
Ford dealers to benefit by the Weekly Purchase 
Plan, making their payments easily out of the 
household budget. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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A young matron’s 
hat of white Swiss 
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Smart and practical is the matron’s hat at left, 
of black Milan-like straw with pink or white 
roses. The fine orchid Italian herringbone 
straw above is a good hat for everything from 
sportstoasimple afternoon crépe de chine frock. 
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A sports hat of 
sage-green bang- 
kok is banded in 
§ ; a : : . white crépe ae 
rae ATS with real charm and distinction y/ 2 : es = . a) p chine, while be- 
Ries’) are so expensive and so seldom 
‘ B| achieved that it seems like a royal 
@ 4! Easter gift to learn that the lovely 
ones here are within the reach of 
They are the smartest, newest ’ . : i's banded with 
idily procurable, and trimming F ; : : rs 
them is as easy as anything, if you follow : ey é ‘ “2 
the directions. For a half or a third of the | : zl & Agw-deaed Hy 
cost of a trimmed hat you can have one of 3 f  frimmed with 
these, and know that all your materials 
are of the best quality. 
Select the type you like from one of these 
worn by the beautiful Julia Hoyt, who, by 
the way, is as serenely lovely as she looks. 
Then, having noted its dimensions, purchase 
a similar shape that will fit your head. The 
) materials to trim it with are next bought, and 
then all you have to do is to follow directions. 
The white Swiss hemp straw at upper left has 
» a 2!4-inch-wide brim rolled up one inch all around. 
he round crown measures 8 inches from lower 
penter front to tip and is dented on each side, y which the plaits radiate. Now make 
2 inches from top, to form a center ridge. The cen- i a similar rosette of the narrower rib- 
ters of these dents are joined inside crown, for a dis- pn 4 bon, having these plaits 34-inch wide. 
tance of 3 inches, by long stitches which hold the sides ae es ; Place this one on top of first rosette 
re of an inch apart. For the double rosette on each side, | . a ‘. ead tack centers firmly together. 
uy 2). yards of 1%%-inch-wide white grosgrain ribbon, ; = Then tack this double rosette to cen- 
oe ae rae of white grosgrain 114 inches wide. Cut each ; 7. ter of one side dent in hat, 2 inches 
ength in ha C ake > se > ske > y ° ° . 
cris Ia’ make one rowete, such ab atch 08 PAS re rszy aero ha abe i - below, tip of cro, tacking oust 
shale Pe 5» F sala wal ; done in Bagg. ; . tips of plaits to the straw at intervals. 
a plaiting establishment—in 1%4-inch-wide even plaits, and a Philippine straw, faced with é Attach second rosette on opposite side 
sew together the tips of the plaits, one after the other, on cornflower silk crépe, and trim- ‘ 


: one side and then on the other, to form a tight center from med with varicolored flowers. : 
2 The Way to Line a Hat 


INE your hat as follows: Cut an 
oval of taffeta or China silk, meas- 
uring 5 by 6 inches, and a bias band 
23 inches long by 7 inches wide. 
Gather band, and then with right sides 
together, sew it to oval and seam up 
back. Place lining inside with raw 
edges next to hat and, turning in 
inch, slipstitch around head size. A 
layer of light-weight crinoline may be 
sewed inside the oval piece, if desired. 
For general The matron’s hat at center topof page, of black Milan-like 
wear is the straw, has a rolled brim 114 inches wide at center right 
jade-green Ital- side and center front, increasing to 2-inch width at center 
ian herring- left side and tapering to 1-inch width at back. The round 
ies sii ai crown measures 9)4 inches from brim in center front to 
left, eith « center top and hasa fold laid in right side from center front 
*> . to center back, the fold tapering from flatness to a 1-inch 
white gardenia; depth at center. The brim is turned up abruptly at side. 
and the sand Buy %% of a yard of 5¢-inch-wide black satin ribbon, two 
Mussolini hair full-blown shaded pink silk and velvet roses, 6 inches in 
straw next to diameter, with a pink rosebud, three leaves and silk-covered 
it, with rose green stems. Tack ribbon around crown close to brim, over- 
and gold rib- lapping on left side, and then tack brim lightly at intervals, 

, on left side, to crown of hat for a space of 4 inches. 

| A ine 








low it a more 
dressy French 
blue hat, of nar- 
row hair braid 
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pink roses. 



























































(Continued on Page 76) 





The kin 


youre proud 





—yet one of the simplest dishes you can have 


What a difference it makes—the kind of asparagus 
you serve! 


If you want to be sure, in advance, of its tenderness 
and flavor, it will pay you well to insist on DEL MONTE. 

Its convenience and ease of service make it the ideal 
vegetable or salad—not only for special occasions— 
but for the simplest lunch or dinner. 


All DEL MONTE Asparagus is thoroughbred stock— 
grown from selected seed in the rich delta lands of 
California—cut at the moment of perfection and 
canned at once before its fibre can toughen or its 
delicate flavor vanish. 


Remember this when ordering 


DEL MONTE Asparagus is packed and graded ac- 
cording to thickness or circumference of the spears or 
stalks—and each size is shown on the label—Giant, 
Colossal or Mammoth where extra large spears are 
wanted; Large, Medium and Small where a greater 
number of portions are necessary. 

But no matter what the size—you will find in 
each the same uniform tenderness and delicacy of 
flavor—the same superior quality—that you naturally 
expect under the DEL MONTE label. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


qual be sure you say 


DEL 


Packed in 3 convenient 
sizes of cans. 
Long spears in large 
can; tender tips in 
smaller cans. 
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Lets Buy a Shape and Trim Our Own Flat 


(Continued from Page 75) 


In center of left side, 3144 inches below 
center of crown, and 51% inches from center 
front, attach the center of one rose. At- 
tach the center of the second rose 3% inches 
from center front of hat, and 41% inches 
above base of crown. Entwine and curve 
upward the two stems and tack firmly to 
outside of brim and side of crown, letting 
bud fill in between the roses on lower side. 
Line as directed on page 75. 


The Orchid Straw 


F ITALIAN herringbone straw in an or- 

chid shade is the hat at upper right of 
page 75. Buy a shape 
with a mushroom-like 
brim 214 inches wide at 
center front, 314 inches 
at center sides and 134 
inches at center back, 
with a telescope crown 
measuring 17 inches 
from brim in center 
front to brim in cen- 
ter back. Then buy 
Y yard of matching 
crépe de chine cut on 
bias the full width of 
material; 38 inches of 
34 inch wide ribbon; 
and 38 inches of fine 
milliner’s wire. Sew the 
wire around brim edge 
starting at center back, 
using buttonhole stitch 
at intervals of 1 inch. 
Overlay the ends and 
sew ends firmly to- 
gether. 


Binding the Brim 


REASE the gros- 

grain on the length- 
wise, letting one edge 
extend 4 of an inch 
beyond the other. Be- 
ginning at center back, 
slip the ribbon over 
edge of the brim, with 
the wider side on under side of hat, and, 
drawing ribbon tightly, sew from the top 
through both sides of the ribbon binding at 
half inch intervals, keeping the stitches 
small and invisible in under, and letting the 
half inch stitches show only on the top. 
Now turn up brim abruptly in back, as in 
sketch A. Crease and tack. Fasten one 
end of the strip of crépe de chine 24% 
inches above lower edge of crown and 2 
inches to left of center back, and with the 
strip laid in three folds and upper raw edge 
turned in, wind three times around crown, 
concealing all raw edges and being certain 
that drapery is 4 inches wide in center front 
and tapers to 21% inches in center back. 
The end is pulled through an inch wide slit 
in brim, close to binding, one inch from 





A. On orchid straw, the end of the 

crépe band has been attached inside of 

crown in center back, pulled through 
brim and wound around crown, 





B. Here the cocarde on the white 
Milan is in place at top of crown. 





center back, as in sketch A, and tacked to 
inside of crown. Line as directed on page 75, 


The Dressy Afternoon Hat 


HE natural Philippine straw hat, at left 

center of page 75, has a brim 21% inches 
wide in center front, 414 inches at center 
sides, and 134 inches in center back. The 
crown measures 814 inches from brim to cen- 
ter top in both front and back. 


For trimming, secure 4% yard of cor- 
flower blue crépe de chine, 36 inches wide; 
44 inches of matching grosgrain ribbon, %; 
of an inch wide; 1 yard matching gros- 

grain ribbon, 2 inches 
wide; 44 inches of fine 


milliner’s wire; 1 small 
bunch of violets, with 
stem and leaves; 2 
sprays of yellow mus- 
tard; 1 shaded pink 
carnation, and 1 poppy 
shaded to match carna- 
tion. 

To face the brim, 
first sew wire around 
edge, starting at center 
back and using button- 
hole stitch at intervals 
of Linch. Overlap ends 
and sew firmly in cen- 
ter back. Double the 
crépe de chine on the 
lengthwise to forma 
square and lay it over 
under side of brim so 
that one point extends 
beyond brim exactly in 
center front. Pin to 
brim at this point. 

Smooth the material 


over brim and pin at 
center of each site and 
in center back. Now 
pin material smoothly 
around headsiz«; next 
pin it all around brim 
on outer edge, placing 
pin at one side and then 
pinning at simi! point 
on opposite side. Continue pinning on al- 
ternating sides until pins meet, sm othing 
out all fullness. Then sew firmly with back 
stitches to outer edge of brim close ‘o wire, 
and trim off excess material close ‘0 edge. 


Cut out center of crown a full inch }eyond 
headsize, notching at 1-inch_ in‘ervals. 
Smooth material to base of crown, letting 
raw edges turn up inside crown; sew firmly 
with back stitches. 

Bind edge with 34-inch-wide rib)on, ac 
cording to direction for orchid straw already 
given on this page. : 

Band crown with the wide ribbon, twist 
ing it in back as in sketch C on page 87. 
Turn in one end of band 14-inch and seW 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 
7093/5 


ee 


This Three Thistle trade mark is on the 
back of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 

Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marble- 

( ized pattern effects of rare beauty. 
Made in light and heavy weights. | 

VStraight Line Inlaid—clean-cut inlaid 

tile patterns, machine inlaid. 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
4 mottled colors merge slightly to 
produce softened outlines. 

y Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 

effect. 

Granite and Moresque Inlaids—popular 

all-over Pica! os effects. 

The edge shows you 

. that the inlaid pat- 
terns are permanent, 
the colors go through 
to the burlap back. 

Battleship Linoleam—heavyweight plain 
linoleum —made to meet U.S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Bat- 
tleship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and 
quiet plain-colored flooring. 

Printed Linoleum — beautiful designs 
printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 
leum. Has a tough, glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in 
handsome rug designs. 

Pro-Lino—attractive patterns printed on 











> a felt base. 
Lee 













This Belflor Inlaid Pattern No. 7146/2 
in clouded gray, blue and ivory makes 
4 colorful and sanitary floor for the nursery. 


The all-over pattern in the bedroom is Hudson 
Inlaid No. 2/4136. 
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NAIRN i 


Not SO 


OU can’t go hiking without mother, 

just yet, or you'll bump that pink 
little nose of yours. Goodness, but I’m 
glad there are no rugs here for you to 
stumble over!’’ 


That's the delightful thing about a 
nursery floor of Be/flor Inlaid—the new 
Nairn flooring. Its soft,dappled colors are 
so lovely, the patterns so decorative, that 
there's no need for rugs as with cheerless 
wooden floors. 


On the other hand, there’s nothing like 
Belflor to set off the beauty of rugs in 
your dining-room, living-room and bed- 
rooms. Even conservative housewives 
are taking up this new idea of having 
floors that harmonize with the hangings 
and upholstery. It gives any room such 
an air of luxury and individuality. 


Tl 








ast, young man — 


INLAID 


NOLEUM 


9 


Floors of Belflor Inlaid wear marvel- 
ously. They are easier to clean and more 
hygienic than dust-collecting floor-cover- 
ing. And unlike wood, Be/flor never needs 
refinishing—the patterns go clear through 
to the burlap base. An occasional waxing 
is all the attention Be/flor requires. 


When you see Be/flor at your dealer’s 
you will realize that it is something en- 
tirely new and distinct in inlaid linoleum. 
And its moderate cost will surprise you. 


A Wealth of Patterns 


You've no idea how wonderfully Be/flor Inlaid 
flooring can beautify until you've seen the range 
of Belflor patterns. Send for the folder showing 
31 Belflor designs in their actual colorings. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas 
Pittsburgh New Orleans 
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‘Tender plants 


IDDIES are like flowers—some thrive 

hardily to beautiful maturity; others, 
weakened by sickness, miss the glory of 
blossom time. How can we guard these 
precious lives from sickness? 

Food, sleep, exercise—these build resist- 
ance to the germs which cause sickness— 
but the germs are always about. Purifying, 
antiseptic cleanliness is child-health’s surest 
safeguard. 

That is why millions of sturdy youngsters, 
this very day, will be personally conducted by 
watchful mothers to their Lifebuoy cleanups. 

Mothers trust Lifebuoy. Its creamy, pore- 
searching lather cleans like that of no other 
soap. The skin is left soft and radiantly 
glowing as a rose petal. 


Luresuoy is orange-red— 
the color of pure palm fruit 
oil. You will like its clean, 
quickly vanishing odor be- 
cause you like cleanness. 


The active health element in the lather gently 
removes germs— purifies — protects. 


Mothers, too, need Lifebuoy 


Observing how wonderfully Lifebuoy agrees 
with the delicate skin of children, mothers 
soon value it for their own skin. They find 
in its gentle stimulation just what the 
skin needs to keep it clear, rosy and 
beautiful. 







You will find my beautifully illustrated 
book,‘‘Health Beauty,” helpful in guard- 
ing family health. Mail your request 
with 10 cents in stamps to Lever Bros. 
Co., 46 Burleigh St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Health Doctar 


LIFEBUOY ¥ 
AMILY 


MRS. VIRGINIA LEE BOYER 
of Newtonville, Mass., writes: 


“ Lifebuoy’s antiseptic lather is just what 
children need to prevent scratches from 
becoming infected and to remove all 
the grime and impurities from hands, 
face and knees. I find its frequent 
use keeps the skin in fine condition.” 
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rYHAT there are 

[ ‘tirce silhouettes 

. forspring and sum- 
mer: One straight, short, 
low-waisted and youth- 
ful, with an inverted box 
plait in front, or with in- 
verted plaits or fine plait- 
ing all around, or with 
an insert of plaits; 
another low-waisted and 
short, but with fullness in 
the form of circular go- 
dets, a front flounce, or 
ruffles set quite low on 
the skirt, and, because 
this effect usually appears 
in soft dresses, detract- 
ing but little from the 
straight look; and the 
third, a bouffant Spanish 
type for evening inspired 
by the popularity of the 
Spanish painters,Zuloaga 
and Masses, whose col- 
lections have been on 
exhibition in France as 
well as in America. 


—that in spite of the 
apparently straight line 
to costumes,many show a 
tendency toa slight mold- 
ing to the figure above 
the waistline, while others 
are tight over the hips, 
below a supple bodice. 


that for daytime round 
necklines are much “‘in’’; 
as is also the close-fitting 
lay-down Premet collar 
of last season with a tie, 
cravat or jabot: the V- 
and apparently 
staple bateau; and scarf 














shape : 


Our Paris Office Gables: 


A blue linen or heavy cotton suspender 


jersey with rayon 
stripes; wool jersey; pop- 
lins in silk-and-wool 
combinations, or in all 
silk; satins; and even 
taffeta. 


—that Paris is much in- 
fluenced by men’s suits 
and overcoats, and is em- 
phasizing, in addition to 
ensembles, strictly tail- 
ored suits of English mix- 
tures, such as tweed, 
herringbone, and so on, 
with short, hip-length 
coats, suggestive of a 
man’s sack coat and 
sometimes worn over a 
skirt of contrasting color, 
or with a three-quarter- 
length coat. The coat is 
double-breasted and but- 
toned, and, when three- 
quarter length, is notice- 
ably molded to the figure 
by darts and seams. A 
shirt-like overblouse of 
men’s shirting or hand- 
kerchief linen is worn 
with these suits. 


—that in spite of the 
popularity of ensembles, 
topcoats are almost 
equally in demand. Top- 





No. 4661 


Smocking coats have the much- 
— liked mannish touches, 
INO. 27 


are full-length, often 
double-breasted, slightly 
molded to the figure by 
darts and seams, and, as 
in O’Rossen’s, are often 
slightly wider below the 
waistline. 


43 . dress with smocked, kimono-cut, white : 
collars. Many of the batiste top comes in se uainanies St that separate morning 
me. IAIIS ( comes in sizes » years, ZO ° ° 
smartest daytime sleeve- : aL Stay eepiener EE : or afternoon frocks do 
: ‘ to 42. The straight skirt closes at cen- 


less dresses, in everything 
from printed crépe to 
black satin, have the Pre- 
met collar. For evening, necklines are apt 
to be round, with a scarf. 


—that for morning and{ general afternoon 
wear, sleeves are long; for dressy afternoon, 
long, short caps or nil; and for evening, 
nonexistent. 


—that though the low waistline still pre- 
vails, when it is not actually negligible, by 
cut and decoration a higher line is often 
suggested for afternoon, inspired by the 
Directoire, while a few evening gowns ap- 
proximate the Empire style. 


—that skirts are from twelve to sixteen 
inches above the ground, depending on one’s 
age, size and general becomingness. 

—that one will continue to “ensemble” 
everything in so far as possible. 


that the ensemble suits for general wear 
have three-quarter or full-length coats worn 
over a straight froek of the same material, 
with long sleeves and lingerie collar and cuffs. 


that the ensemble for afternoon is likely to 
be of wool reps, alpaca or crepella, satin, silk 
serge or silk poplin with full-length coat worn 
over a long, short or sleeveless printed crépe 
dress, the same print being used for the lin- 
ing of the coat. In afternoon ensembles, 
there are many godets and plaits to give 
fullness, but lines are quite straight. Chiffon 
> are also smart over printed crépe 
rocks, 


~—that some of the smartest ensembles con- 
Sist of a frock with matching three-quarter- 
length circular cape, capes again being “in.” 


—that in addition to reps, alpaca, crepella 
and English mixtures, smart ensembles are 
being made of soft woolens of the cashmere 
twill type; kasha, some ribbed weaves in- 
spired by ottoman; serge, gray angora wool 


ter front with blue buttons. 


not differ to any extent 
in line or trimming from 
the cloth frock belonging 
to the general-wear ensemble, or the crépe 
frock forming part of the dressy afternoon 
ensemble. 


—that the simple one-piece tailored dress of 
wool, frequently double-breasted, is a good 
practical general-wear garment. 


—that for women to whom the mannish 
touch is unbecoming, many dresses are shown 
with lingerie collars and cuffs of linen, organ- 
die, lace or plaited net, or with jabots. 


—that wool reps, kasha, alpaca and English 
mixtures most often make the tailored- 
general-wear wool dress, while black satin, 
crépe, crépe satin, plain or plaid surah, silk 
serges, wool or silk woven with rayon, and 
taffeta are being chosen for afternoon. 


—that for dressy afternoon, plain, ombré 
or printed chiffon, lace with or without chif- 
fon in combination, and georgette will be 
smart. 


—that novelty sleeves have “registered” as 
the center of interest in many of the newest 
afternoon frocks. Some are fairly tight above 
the elbow and wide below, with the lower edge 
either free or gathered into a narrow wrist- 
band; others are slashed below the elbow; 
and still others have the lower part in the 
form of a puff gathered into an organdie 
wristband. Many houses make long and 
rather full sleeves, gathered into wristbands. 


—that wide cream jabot ruffles lend softness 
to dark dresses, and “grill work”’ in braid. 


—that for sports, the two-piece tailored frock 
consisting of a jumper blouse, or a long middy 
blouse, over a skirt that has a single inverted 
plait in front, or an insert of plaits on one 
side, or is plaited all around, or is absolutely 
plain, will lead for spring and summer. 


(Continued on Page 88) 








Patterns may be secured from stores selling Laptes’ Home Journat patterns; or by mail, postage 
ee: Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th St., N.Y.C. Dresses, 45 cents; transfers, 35 cents. 








Your teeth affect your whole appearance. 








Keep 


them shining and sound with Pebeco. 


Your White Te eth - 


do you know how to keep them safe? 


Only active mouth glands 


can protect them from decay 


HITE, shining teeth, a won- 
derful smile —thousands of 
men and women possess this real 
charm today. 
Yet few of them are escaping 
tooth decay. 
Dentists say an abnormal mouth 
condition is the underlying cause. 
Modern foods, too soft, too 
quickly swallowed, no longer give 
the mouth glands enough exercise. 
Gradually their alkaline fluids cease 
to flow. And in your Dry Mouth 
your teeth, unprotected, are inevi- 
tably eaten by the acids of decay. 
No amount of brushing and pol- 
ishing can correct this curious con- 
dition. It must be reached through 





the mouth glands themselves. And 
recently a way has been found to 
stimulate the mouth glands suc- 
cessfully. cle * 


Pebeco acts directly on the salivary glands. 
As soon as it enters your mouth it starts a 
full, normal flow of alkaline saliva. 


With constant daily use Pebeco com- 
pletely restores the natural, protective ac- 
tion of your glands. Their alkaline fluids 
again bathe your teeth day and night. And 
the acids of decay are neutralized as fast as 
they form. 

Pebeco leaves your gums clean and 
soothed—your whole mouth, normal and 
healthy. And in this healthy mouth, your 
teeth are kept not only white and shining, but 
safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. 
Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distribu- 
tors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. Canadian Agents: 
H. F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
St., Toronto, Ont. All druggists’. 














Unsusrecren—Dry Mouth is the real cause of tooth 
decay. To protect your teeth use the tooth paste that in- 
creases the action of your mouth glands. 














LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. A-12 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sam- 
ple tube of Pebeco. 


Send coupon for free generous tube 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


No matter when, 
where or how 
you buy 


HE shield identifies 

Pequot Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases for you. Year after 
year, generation after gener- 
ation, it has been placed upon 
the same quality of sheeting, 
so that you can buy with per- 
fect confidence at any time, 
in any city or town. Your 
dealer is stocked with the 
different sizes to supply your 
needs. 

Pequot Sheets are the choice 
always of people who wish 
pure white sheets and pillow 
cases of the correct weight for 
good service and comfort. 
You will find them in the 
homes of your friends, in the 
best hotels and the finest 
hospitals. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be iden- 
tified by the well-known Pe- 
quot Shield. They are sold 
by most good dealers. They 
are attractively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by 
the yard, and can always be 
identified by the ticket repro- 
duced below. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





This label on all piece goods 














Whether in Size 16 or 44, the Lines are Slenderizing 








White and plain- 
colored piqué has 
come back this 
spring, probably 
boosted by the ribbed 
fabrics of last win- 
ter, and white linen 
is more “in” than 
ever. Satin-backed 
crépe has become al- 
most perennial, and 
kasha, especially in 
natural shade, is in 
as urgent demand as 
the lovely plain and 
printed chiffons. 
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HESE attractive daytime dresses are 

culled from the newest that the season 

offers—in line, colorand fabric. The one at 
upper left has bands of Irish beading or double 
hemstitching on white linen, and a collar of 
sheer embroidered batiste. All the dresses ex- 
cept the one at lower left come in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44. 

The afternoon and dinner dress in center above 
is of black satin-backed crépe, with the trimming 
bands of the satin side. Gathered panels in front 
and back may be omitted. The tunic dress at 4650 
upper right is of white eyelet embroidery over a Transfer, 564 


black silk crépe foundation or separate slip; ver- 
|| tical tucks are at each hip. 

The natural-colored kasha dress at lower le!t, 
with an applied band—which may be omitted 
embroidered in dark brown, has an inverted plait 
at center front of skirt; sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Kasha or midnight-blue twill is used for the 
frock at lower center,embroidered in burnt-sienna 
wool. It has two inverted plaits at front of skirt. 

For country-club and informal wear, select the 
printed chiffon at lower right, with black satin 
ribbons. It may have long sleeves, gathered into 
wrist bands, and panels may be omitted. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company; 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Extremely Simple to Make 


And in the Popular 
One-Piece Effect 








4665 


tr 


‘oft white crépe, printed in lovely rose and 
plum shades, was chosen for the separate blouse 
hove, and white ball buttons fasten it down cen- 
ter front. Flowered chintz makes the practical 
umper skirt at upper center, which may be worn 
ith blouse as a house dress or over frock as a 
bungalow apron. Bind the neck opening and 
armholes with cotton braid, matching darkest 
shade in your material, or with black. The smart 
one piece dress at extreme right is of midnight- 
blue flannel, reps or twill, with beige crépe de 
chine vestee and collar; flowers on the pockets 
are embroidered in tan and red wool, with green 
leaves and stem. Sage-green gingham was se- 
lected for the one-piece house dress below at left; 
ind oyster-white linen collar, cuffs and pockets 
are bound with dark-green washable bias ging- 
im binding. The cleverly cut apron is printed 
calico, while the smart tailored frock, at extreme 
ht, is wild-rose homespun, with collar faced in 
ht blue silk crépe and ball butt INS covered 
with the crépe. 
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O WOMAN, however 
hard pressed for time 
and means, has a 

right to look dowdy nowa- 
days, so easily made are our 
prettiest clothes. The one- 
piece blouse at upper left 
corner has dart-fitted 
sleeves—short,cap ones may 
be substituted—notched 
collar finishing neck, and 
three welt pockets. It comes 
in sizes 16 years, 32 to 42. 
The slightly circular skirt 
with shoulder straps at right 
of blouse is suited only to 
slim creatures, so its sizes 
are limited to 14 to 20 years. 
A smart general-wear dress 
at extreme right hasa shoul- 
der dart at each side of front; 
its neck is finished with a 
narrow band and separate 
inset vestee is worn with it. 

Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

On lower row, left to right, is 

a design, sizes 16 years, 36 to 48, 

equally well suited to a gingham 
house dress or a street dress of 

cloth or silk crépe. The thumb- 
nail diagram shows how the 
apron next to it is cut in one 
piece with a narrow belt fasten- 
ing in front to hold apron in 
place. Sizes 16 years, 36, 40and 

44. In the dress at right, sizes 
16 years, 36 to 44, revers may 
be omitted and the neckline 
made oval in front, and the in- 
verted box plaits also may be 
omitted. 
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Frocks for spring are short and 

Straight, the majority of skirts being 

Jrom 10 to 14 inches from the ground, 
and the extreme ones 16 inches. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents; Aprons, 35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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BENT BONES STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent that grew straight in 
by pointed shoes | EDUCATOR SHOES 
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Child’s 
Educator 
**Play-Moc”’ 


oom for 5 toes! 


Happy the feet of children 
who go in Educators! 
Shoes shaped to the bare 
foot, with broad freedom 
for every toe and sturdy 
strength to turn aside the 
knocks. 

Boys and girls who keep in 
Educators never know the 
pain of corns and ingrown 
nails. The shapely “ Play- 
Moc”’ shown above, lets 
little feet grow as they 
should. 

None genuine without 
this stamp: 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


QO0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 16 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet 













































































Announcement 
of winners will be made 
in the May issue of this 
magazine! Look for it. 


$10002° 


cash prizes 
NE NEW days of using 


Sh wokrriclor 


Delicious-Instant 


Coffee 


We had hoped to publish the 
names of the winners in this issue. 
However, owing to the number 
of recipes received, this was found 
impossible. From all parts of the 
country, as well as from foreign 
lands—recipes have come in. 














































The interest displayed has been 
really amazing as well as most 
gratifying. With the co-opera- 
tion of the housewives of a 
nation, we have definitely 
established G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee as an ideal 
flavoring for fine desserts 
and dainty dishes. 





On the other hand, we want to 
remind you that G. Washington’s 
Coffee is, first and last, a beverage. 
A high grade, absolutely pure 
coffee refined from selected coffee 
beans. 


G.Washington’s assures you 
a delicious cup of coffee in 
an instant—anywhere—any- 
time. No boiling, no waiting, 
no waste, no grounds. No 
coffee pot or percolator 
needed. It is ready to drink 
when you add hot water. 





Sold in three sizes— 
small, medium and large. 

















G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 








PREPARED COFFE : 


AT THe ~ - pan 


A S0.0Tety pure sowuace coffee 
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yt Reasons for Making Sports Dresses 


Nothing is prettier for 
summer sports than 
white linen. It is com- 
bined with three-eighth- 
inch-wide Irish crochet 
for the dress immedi- 
ately atright. Tubbable 
crépe de chine, printed 
in a most intriguing 
cross-stitch pattern of 
oranges and blues, is 
used for the center frock 
at right; collar facing 
and band down the 
front are of light-tan 
silk crépe. Soft black 
satin, or beige silk 
crépe, makes the popu- 
lar cravat collar and 
tie on the Nile-green 
flannel atextreme right. 


HE smart white linen at upper left, 

for active sports or general wear, is in 

one piece with trimming at bottom of 
skirt running up one side only; design in 
sizes 14, 16, 18 years and 36 to 42. Next to 
it is a one-piece frock for country-club and 
all outdoor wear; sizes 14 to 20 years, 36 to 
42. For immediate wear and for motoring 
the flannel one-piece dress—upper right— 
is ideal. A collar may be substituted for 
cravat, if preferred; the sleeves extend over 











Blouse, 4639 
Skirt, 4099 
























































Following the lower 
row left to right, the 
Separate skirt and 
blouse are of natural- 
colored kasha with 
collar, cuffs and belt 
of dark-brown kasha 
Chintz, printed with 
gay flowers of corn- 
flower blue and wild 
rose, makes the sum- 
mery frock in center; 
the collar, sash across 
back and pocket facing 
are of plain blue linen. 
White linen with 
drawn-work trimming, 
or plain-colored piqué 
with rickrack braid, 
may be chosen for the 
Sketch at extreme right. 


shoulders to neck. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 
Correct for tennis and golf are the-separate 
skirt—sizes 26 to 36—and blouse—sizes 16 
years, 36 to 42—at lower left. Skirt may be 
unbuttoned from bottom to give freedom of 
stride. The chintz dress is one-piece, with a 
belt which slips through slashes at each side 
front; its sizes are 16 years, 36 to 42. In one- 
piece ’also is the tailored linen or piqué with 
either short or long sleeves; sizes 16 years, 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; 


Blouses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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h My what pride. ’ 


Their very own towels | 


INK-bordered for her and blue for him. 

Sturdy, delightful Cannon towels of turk- 
ish weave that withstand the hard usage chil- 
dren give to towels, and are so low in cost 
they can have an ample supply of their very 
own. And, of course, plenty of clean, fresh 
ones every day. 

You can have heaps and heaps of snowy 
towels not only for the children, but for the 
whole family if you insist on the Cannon 
brand. For all Cannon towels, whatever 
their weave or weight or size, are Jetter 
values than any other kind. 

Compare them, quality for quality, with 
other towels and you will see this instantly 
lor yourself. No matter what size or weight 
or weave of towel you choose, you effect big 


conse 


eee 
meee eT 
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savings when you buy Cannon towels. These 
savings are possible only because of the tre- 
mendous production of the Cannon mills, 
which are the largest in the world. 


There are many, many styles in Cannon 
towels—great luxurious bath towels with 
fast-color borders in blue, gold, lavender or 
rose. Medium-sized towels not quite so 
heavy in weight. Those little turkish towels 
men like so well for shaving. And then the 
splendid huck towels for which the 


ranging from 25c to $2.00 each. Ask for 


them by name. 
* * * 


In a comparative test for wear and value 
made by the Hotel McAlpin, New York, a 
Cannon towel, along with others of different 
brands, was washed and dried one hundred 
times. The Cannon towel showed almost no 
signs of wear at the finish of the test, and it was 
chosen as the best towel investment the hotel 
, could possibly make. Don’t you 





Cannon mills are noted. At de- 
partment stores and dry goods 
stores everywhere. Buy them 
singly or by the dozen at prices 


Cannon bath towels 
come in any size 
or weight or style 
you want—with 
fast-color borders 
or in plain white. 





REG US PAT OFF CANNON FG CO. 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 


think the towel investment for the 
home should be as carefully made 
as forahotel? Cannon Mills, Inc., 


70 Worth Street, New York City. 


CANNON TOWELS _ 


Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less 4 - “Zs 
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How I make good 


F you have not yet learned how to make 
them you can do so very easily. I re- 
member well my first pie. So hard and 
~“yagh it wds likened to a cart wheel. For a long 
me pie was my bugbear and I have heard 
iany others say the same thing. I wanted to 
make good pies but dreaded to start because I 
was always worried and wondered how it was 
coming out. Would the crust be tough and 
hard, or perhaps so greasy it would leave an 
unpleasant stickiness in the mouth? And would 
the filling run out, all over the bottom of the 
oven and burn and fill the kitchen with smoke 
and make the pie taste smoky? And would the 
bottom crust be soaked and uneatable? If an 
apple pie, would the apples be still hard and 
uncooked when the pie looked as if it were 


thoroughly baked? 


I am going to tell you how I learned to make 
perfect pies with a tender, flaky, digestible crust. 


The first pie I ever made with which I was 
perfectly satisfied, I made with 





T 


which will easily clear the bow] 





The surest way I hnow 
tomakea good pie crust 


For a medium size pie I use 214 
cups flour, 34 cup Crisco, 1 tea- 
spoon of salt. To measure 34 of 
a cup of Crisco I take a mea- 

















and is soft enough so it will not 
break at the edges when rolled, 
It is easier to tell when you have 
just the right amount of water if 
you use your fingers to mix it. 
Now take half the dough, dust 
the board with flour, using as 








suring cup, put in 4 cup of cold 
water, then add enough Crisco 
to bring the water to the top of the cup, pour 
it off and I have an exact 34 cup of Crisco. 
Then I cut the Crisco into the flour with two 
knives, criss-cross fashion. (If I used my fingers 
the heat from them would soften the Crisco 
and blend it with the flour too closely to make 
a flaky crust.) As the Crisco is cut into small 
particles each one becomes covered with flour, 
and when enough cold water is added (4 to 6 
tablespoons) the dough will then be composed 
of these small particles, which when rolled be- 
come layers of flour and Crisco. Then if baking 





Crisco, a wholesome’ vegetable 
shortening. I have found that 
Crisco makes perfect pastry of 
every description, not only deli- 
cious to eat and look at but di- 
gestible as well. 


But I started to tell you how 
to make a perfect pie. 





little as possible, and roll the 
pastry very lightly from the 
center outward, each motion of the rolling pin 
ending in the air, not on the board. It should 
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be about an eighth of an inch thick. Fold it J Tak 

over one half, lay over a Criscoed plate, fold wet 

back over the plate, smooth into shape with of t 

the fingers and trim the edges. 4 

all 

To prevent the filling from re 

. P tha 

soaking into the bottom crust | oh 

Brush it over with melted Crisco, dust a little ial 

flour over that, then add the filling prepared ac- fun 

is started in a very hot oven to cording to the rec- =e 
set the mixture before the Crisco _ipe you are using. of 
has time to melt, the result will Moisten the edge yur 
be a tender, flaky pastry. with water, then an 
roll the other half WI 

Be careful of the dough, fold fur 

A it over one half, WI 
about water make slits with a bo 

Have the water cold and use  knifein the center is 
only enough to make a paste  ofthefoldforsteam lea 


























Chocolate Meringue \ 
Pie SS 


Make the pastry with Crisco and | 
your pie shell will slip off the outside { 
of the plate into the inside without \, 
breaking, and be tender and flaky, too. “ 

Cover an inverted pie plate with 
pastry; turn back the edges to make it 
firm. Prick well with a fork to prevent 
bubbles. 


Chocolate Cream made as follows: 


2 squares from 1% lb. 
| 


1{ cup corn starch 
cake of chocolate 


2 cups milk 


granulated sugar. 


Rhubarb Pie’ 


4 cups rhubarb, 


1 cup sugar 
cut fine 


3 tablespoons flour 
¥ teaspoon salt 


‘ 






Bake in a hot oven, 450 degrees F. about 15 minutes. Then fill with 


~ $ egg yolks 
34 cup sugar 


Melt chocolate in double boiler. Blend sugar, salt and corn starch. Add milk. Cook 
until thick, stirring constantly. Add beaten egg yolks, melted chocolate and Crisco. 
Continue cooking a minute or two. Pour into the baked shell, cover with meringue 
made by beating the 3 egg whites until stiff and dry, and add 6 tablespoons 
Return to slow oven, 300 degrees F. for 15 minutes or until 
brown. Serve when thoroughly cold. Makes one medium sized pie. 


mouth. 


1 tablespoon vanilla 


1 cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon Crisco 


8 tablespoons flour 





* 
Butterscotch Tartlets 
Use Crisco in making the pastry for 
these tarts and the tender, flaky crust, 
blended with the delicious filling and 
fluffy meringue will fairly melt in your 


-_ P 
Take bits of dough about the size of ¢ SF , 
an egg. Roll; cover the bottom of in- *.-* 
verted muffin pans which have been 
greased with Crisco. Prick well with a 
fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in a hot ' 
oven, 450 degrees F. about 15 minutes. When baked, slip shells off, turn pan over 
and put in a muffin tin. Fill with the following Butterscotch filling: 


2egg yolks — 
1 teaspoon Crisco 


Deep Dish Apple Pie’ 


(a pie without an undercrust) 
Serve in dishes they are baked in. Or 


“er 


1 cup milk 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
8 tablespoons water 


14 teaspoon salt 


Mix sugar, salt and flour. Add water. Cool until thick, stirring constantly. Just 
before removing from stove, stir in beaten egg. 
slightly and fill the tart shells. Cover with a meringue made by beating 2 egg whites 
stiff and dry; add 2 tablespoons granulated sugar; cover tarts, return to slow 
oven, 300 degrees F., for 15 minutes or until brown. This amount will fill 12 tarts. 


Add Crisco and vanilla. Cool 

























Wash, peel and cut the rhubarb. Mix together the sugar, flour and salt and then 
mix with the rhubarb. Bake between two crusts in a hot oven, 450 degrees F. until 
it starts to brown; then reduce heat to moderate, 350 degrees F. and finish cooking 
(about half an hour). Makes one medium sized pie. 


_ Crisco is the ideal shortening for pie crust. It makes a tender, flaky crust which 
is light and dainty, not greasy. A little cinnamon—or nutmeg if you prefer it— 
gives pleasant flavor to rhubarb. 











when they are baked, turn them upside down on plates, cover with sweetened 
whipped cream, sprinkle with chopped nuts and call them Apple Crow’s Nest. 


Prepare 3 cups of sliced apples, then mix in 1 cup of sugar, 14 teaspoon cinnamon. 
Divide into 4 or 5 individual baking dishes. Add 1% teaspoon salt to each. Dot with 
bits of Crisco. Cover with the pastry, making slits in the center for steam to escape. 
Bake in hot oven, 450 degrees F. until pastry starts to brown. Then reduce heat to 
moderate, 350 degrees F. until apples are done. (About one-half hour.) 
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pies every time 


toescape. Lay over 
the pie, with the 
fold in the center, 
turn back to cover 
it, press edges to- 
gether with thumb 
and finger, trim, 
then press together 
again. 








To keep the juice in 


Take a strip of plain cloth about 3 inches wide, 
wet it in cold water and put around the edge 
of the plate, letting one half lie on top of the 
edgeof the piecrust and theother 
half just under the pie plate. 
Have the strip long enough so 
that the ends will lap over each 


To make a nice brown 


Wet the top crust with milk; or 
for a rich brown glaze brush over 
with a slightly beaten egg white 
or an egg yolk mixed with 1 tea- 
spoon of water. Start baking in 
a very hot oven, 450°, until the 
pie begins to brown. Then re- 
duce the heat to moderate, 350°. 


If the pie should be browned before the filling 
is soft enough, take out the macaroni and cover 
with another pie plate until the filling is baked. 























eA special 
Crisco help 


other two or three inches. For 
very juicy fillings, make a little 
funnel of paper or take pieces of 
macaroni and stick into 2 or 3 
of the slits you have made. The 
juices will bubble up into these 
and return to the pie as it cools. 


When pie is partly cool remove cloth and 


funnels. 


When juices run out they will burn on the 
bottom of the oven, causing a smudge which 
is likely to add a smoky taste to the pie and 














Every pie I make in this way is 
perfect when I use Crisco. And 
for several years I have used 
nothing else. You can mix a 
large quantity of Crisco, salt and 
flour and keep it 1n the ice box. 
Simply add the water whenever 


you want a pie. You can do this with Crisco 


as it keeps a long time without becoming 


rancid. ‘This mixture will, of course, be 
thoroughly chilled and this chilling helps to 
make a flaky pie crust which will still be 


leaving the oven hard to clean. 


tender and light. 


Lots of other 
good things 


I make all my cakes with Crisco 
because it is easier. Crisco doesn’t 
have to be kept on ice, so it is 
always ready for instant use. It 
makes perfect cakes and so much 
more economical. When I grease 
my pans with Crisco my loaves 


and layers come out whole, which makes them 
as good to look at as they are delicious to eat. 
I use it for all my frying because I can fry with- 
out smoke, either in the frying pan or the deep 
I use both and I never had such beau- 
tiful looking food as comes out of my Crisco 
It is never greasy, because Crisco does 
not soak into the food. It simply cooks it. I 





use Crisco for every purpose which requires 
shortening and find it always the same, giving 
uniform results. 


lo 2. 








Custard Pie’ 


Crisco pastry will not soak the custard 
if you follow the directions below. 


Line a Criscoed pie plate with pastry, \", 
building up the edges to make it se ‘ 
enough. Scallop the edges by pressing 
the edge between the thumb and finger . 
of the left hand with the first finger of the right hand. To prevent the custard soaking 
into the pastry, brush with melted Crisco and dust with flour. Prepare the custard 
as follows: Beat three eggs until light; add 34 cup granulated sugar; 14 teaspoon 
salt; 14 teaspoon ground nutmeg. Beat together thoroughly and add one pint of milk. 
Pour into shell. Bake in hot oven, 450 degrees F., for 10 minutes until the custard 
begins to brown on the top, then reduce the heat to moderate, 325 degrees F., until 
the custard is set, about 30 minutes. 


Individual 
Chicken Pie’ 


An attractive way to serve Chicken 
Pie. The standard Crisco pastry recipe 
makes a crust which is just right. 


Stew until tender a large fat fowl. Cool and remove meat from the bones. Thicken 
the gravy with flour. Fill small earthen baking dishes half full of chicken meat. Add 
a few slices of boiled carrot and two or three boiled button onions. Pour over enough 
gravy to almost cover the chicken. Roll pie crust, spread over top of each dish, 
letting it come just over the edge. Make a slit in the center to allow steam to escape. 
Bake in hot oven, 450 degrees F., until done, about 20 minutes. One large fowl 
will make six pies. 











Apple Dumplings” 


A well seasoned apple baked in Crisco 
pastry is a delicious, digestible dessert; 


crisp, tender and flaky. 


Roll pastry, cut in 4-inch squares. 
Moisten the edges with cold water. 
the center of each square set a small 
apple which has been peeled and cored 
and the hole filled with sugar and cinna- 
mon. Bring the corners of the paste to- 
Press 


gether over the top of the apple. 


In 





closely together; prick with a fork; bake in a hot oven, 450 pines F, until it starts to 
brown. Then reduce heat to moderate, 350 degrees F., and bake until the apple is soft, 
about 30 minutes. Serve with sone or hot sauce. 


¢e 


Free! - 
200 TESTED RECIPES 


The cook book illustrated above 
contains 200 recipes gathered by 
Miss Olive S. Allen from the whole 
wide world. It contains a great 
many unusual recipes not to be 
found in any other cook book. To 
receive this book, free, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon. 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 








% ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 
Use the proportions of flour and Crisco and 


\ follow the method given on the opposite page 


‘ 


for making the pastry for all these pies. 





\ , The Procter and Gamble Co., 


_, 5 Dept. of Home Economics, Sect. D-4 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me, free, the cook book entitled 
“200 Tested Recipes.” 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior shortening 
manufactured and guaranteed purely vegetable, by The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Corn Flakes et 


Get them Double -Thick! 


The very finest corn flakes are called 
Post Toasties. Try them. You'll like 
them better than any other kind be- 
cause they’re Double-Thick. Expertly 
seasoned, toasted golden crisp, they 
keep their flavor and crispness in 
milk or cream. Avoid substitution by 
asking for Post Toasties always by 
name. Genuine Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes come only in the red and 

carton. A free test package 
mailed at your request. 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, inc., Dept. 4-100 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of —Post Health Products: Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. 


nH 6 


— n> 


Note—Canadian Address—Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
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FOR BREAKFAST: Post Toasties with Prunes. 
“* Make the milk or cream test for cornflakes 
crispness. Send for free test package.” 





st loasties 





stay crisp in crea 


© P.C, Co., 1925 
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Lets Buy a Shape and Trim Our Own Hat 


(Continued from Page 76) 


over the other end, 11% inches to left of 
center front. 

Bias the ends of the remaining piece of 
2-inch ribbon, double through center on 
lengthwise and tie a loose knot around flower 
stems, so knot shows below flowers. Place 
the bouquet so that stems fall to left of 
center front, and center of knot is on crown 
11% inches above brim. Sew the knot to 
crown so that upper end of spray is slightly 
to right of center front. 
Tack 1 spray of mustard 
lightly to crown, 34 of an 
inch above the ribbon 
band. Line as directed on 
page 75. 


The Green Bangkok 
Foe the green bangkok 


at right center on page 
75, choose a shape with 2 
inches of brim turning up 
abruptly across front, and 
with a crown measuring 8 
inches from center top to 
headsize in both front and 
back. 

Buy 1 yard of fine milliner’s wire, 1 yard of 
5£-inch-wide matching grosgrain ribbon, and 
Yq yard of white crépe de chine, cut on 
the bias the full width of material. Wire 
the edge of hat and bind with the ribbon 
as directed on page 76. Beginning at center 
back, 14% inches above headsize, tack one 
end of the crépe and wind around crown in 
soft folds from top to bottom, with the upper 
edge of drapery in center front, 4 inches above 
the headsize. The finished band is 4 inches 
wide in center front and tapers to 134 inches 
in center back. The loose end is tucked under 
drapery and tacked. Tack folds in place at 
intervals. Line as directed on page 75. 


The French Blue 


HE French blue hat of narrow hair braid 
at lower right on page 75 has a brim’ 134 
inches wide at center 
front, 3 inches wide at 
center sides, and 234 in- 
ches wide at center back. 
134 inches of brim is 
turned up abruptly across 
back and tacked to crown. 
The round 
crown measures 
17 inches from 
lower center front 
over top to lower 
center back, and 
has been blocked 
with a 44-inch 
ridge extending 
across center top, 
and a telescope 
effect across 
back, 4144 inches 
from headsize. 
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C. The sketch above shows the 
way in which the ribbon that 
hands the hase 


large hat, left center of page 75, 
is folded in center back. 


of crown in the 
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Purchase, besides hat itself and material 
for lining, 114 yards of 8-inch-wide French 
blue satin ribbon, and a softly shaded silk 
and velvet rose, about 4 inches in diameter, 
with an 8-inch stem, leaves and rosebud. 

Fold one end of ribbon to a 4-inch width, 
as in sketch D at bottom of page. Pin cen- 
ter of folded ribbon to center back inside of 
crown, and pull ribbon firmly over turned- 
up brim and around the crown, keeping 
the softly folded ribbon 
about 3 inches wide all 
around crown to center 
back, and pull end through 
as in sketch D. Pin in 
place. Sew the end already 
pinned inside of crown, and 
tack the ribbon around 
crown under lower fold at 
intervals of 2 to 4 inches. 
Bias the loose end of rib- 
bon, letting the point fall 
2 inches off the brim and 
tacking in one or two places 
an inch from edge of brim. 

Tack the center of rose 
to crown % of an inch below 
top of center crease in 
straw. Draw stem of rose under the ribbon 
band and out on ribbon end; tack outside 
petal at right to upper edge of ribbon band, 
and pull out next 2 petals to give loose shape 
to rose. Now tack the cluster of leaves near 
bottom of crown on top of the ribbon, 4 
inches to right of center back. Let stems 
slant upward on side of crown to edge of 
ribbon, and out on brim, with rosebud extend- 
ing beyond brim. Tack to brim near edge. 
Line as directed on page 75. 


The Hat With Gardenia 


T LOWER left of page 75 isa smart green 
hat, of Italian herringbone straw, for 
sports and general wear. The brim is 14% 
inches wide at center front, 1 inch at center 
back, and 214 inches at center sides. The 
crown measures 17 inches from base in cen- 
ter front to base in center 
back, and has a downward 
telescope fold across back 
51% inches from center top 
of crown. 

For it purchase 1 yard 
of fine milliner’s wire, 14 
yard of green 
crépe de chine, 
cut on the bias, 
the full width of 
the material, and 
a white gardenia, 
about 4% inches 
in diameter, with 
a tight bud, a 
stem and 4 green 
leaves. 


D. Here one end of the ribbon has been attached 
inside of crown, drawn over brim and around the 
crown, with end pulled through under band. 


(Continued on 
Page 88) 
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And the new headdresses owe 
much of their fresh beauty to 


‘ a +: oe 
WAM CS LAAN NELS 


Your hair may be long or shoulder length or 
even bobbed—but to arrange it successfully in one 
of the new coiffures, a Lorraine Hair Net is 
absolutely essential. Double Mesh or Single Mesh 
Lorraine Nets in full size for long hair, or special 


size Lorraine Nets for the bob, lend to the coiffure 
or Bobbed 


an enviable air of fresh, unstudied charm. 


HAIR NETS 


For Long Hair 





Lorraine Lorraine |~ 
Cocoanut Oil SILK NETS i i 
Shampoo with elastic 


Olive Oil. A sham- 
poo and treatment 
in one! 


Combined with edge. 5c 


15cin 


Canada 
10 and the 
C Far West 
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COANUTOIL WHY 
SHAMPOC 


















































Fashionable hairdressers 
Say the smartest coiffures 
demand long hair. The mode 
pictured here shows the 
hair rolled up and tucked in 
to form a firm, close effect. 
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“The Very Shade For 
Your Frock, Madame!” 


The 1925 Spring season opens with thirty-four rich 
colors in Humming Bird Pure Silk Hosiery for your 
choosing. Among these airy-fairy Spring tints, you can 
scarcely fail to find the exact shade you require for every 
gown, every wrap, all the footwear in your wardrobe. 


Humming Birds are superbly fitting hose of flawless 
texture, ‘‘correct”’ for all occasions. A purchase of Hum- 
ming Birds is a double economy—they are moderately 
Sold only in reliable 


priced; they wear for months. 
stores. 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


cen 


Made in One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 


. Newest shades, always. 

. Pure thread silk body. 

. Free from heavy and light 
places. 

4. No “‘loading”’ to give arti- 

ficial weight. 


wn = 


5. Pure silk reinforcement for — 


sole and above heel. 
6. Reinforced heels and toes. 
7. Doubled elastic lisle tops. 
8. Garter-run stop. 
9. Extra length. 
10. Snug-fitting ankles and feet. 
11. Knit, not stretched to size. 
12. Perfect, permanent fit. 
13. All colors fadeless. 


14. No seam to torture bot- 
tom of foot. 


READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not 


advertising, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


umming’ @ird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 


© 1925 BY D. H. M. 
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Let's Buy a Shape and Trim Our Own Hat 


(Continued from Page 87) 


Wire edge of brim and bind as directed on 
page 76. Tack one end of the strip of crépe on 
center back of crown 4 inch above brim, 
and wind around crown, from top to bottom, 
with 3 soft folds in strip and raw edges con- 
cealed, making the finished band 4 inches 
wide in center front and tapering to 214 
inches in center back. Slip ioose end under 
drapery and tack. Tack drapery at intervals 
to hold in place. At right side of crown, 5 
inches from center front and at base of 
crown, place center of gardenia and tack 
firmly, so that bud extends about an inch be- 
yond brim, just below flower. Stem and 
leaves curve toward back of hat. Line as 
directed on page 75. 


The Hat With a Bow 


F SAND Mussolini hair braid is the 

hat with side bow at lower right of page 
75. It has a brim 2) inches at center front, 
414 inches at center sides, and 114 inches at 
center back. The crown measures from head- 
size in center front to center top, 8 inches. 

Purchase 114 yards of gold metallic ribbon, 
54 inch wide; 44 inches of fine milliner’s 
wire; and 134 yards of 314-inch-wide rose 
and gold metallic-striped organdie ribbon, or 
rose silk ribbon striped in metallic gold. Six 
inches from center front of hat, on right side 
of crown, cut a vertical slit 214 inches long, 
and 114 inches beyond this, cut another one. 
If crown and brim are woven together, cut 
between the 2 slits close to brim, and place a 
piece of crinoline on underside 114 inches deep 
and 2 inches wide under hole thus made, and 
sew to sides and bottom of crown—not across 
top. Round the tab you have cut at bottom, 
and, leaving it attached only to upper part of 
crown, bind edge with narrow gold ribbon. 
Wire edge of brim and bind with the narrow 
gold ribbon, as directed on page 76. 

Cut a piece of the metallic-striped organdie 
ribbon—or other silk ribbon—long enough 
to go around base of crown and overlap 
34 inch under the tab. Fold on the length- 
wise so one end is 2 inches wide, pin to hat 
under tab and wind ribbon around base of 
crown so that it widens to full width on left 
side, and narrows to 2 inches again at end. 
Overlap ends under tab and tack in place. 

From the rest of the wide ribbon, form 
2 loops, each 514 inches long, with an end 
7 inches long under each, and bias the ends. 
No knot is needed in center of bow, for it is 
slipped under tab and sewed fast, so that 
upper edge is at top of ribbon already ap- 
plied. Tack back loop and end to edge of 
brim, as in photograph. Line hat as directed 
on page 75. 


The Large Brown Hat 


i pews large camel-brown straw at top of 
page 76 has a brim 344 inches wide at 
center front, 334 inches wide at center sides, 
and 1% inches wide at center back. The 
round telescope crown measures 1614 inches 
from brim at center front to brim at center 
back. If a hat with fold or telescope effect in 
crown is not available, any other with ap- 
proximately the same dimensions will answer 
the purpose. The brim turns up sharply at 
right side back, the upstanding portion being 
11% inches in widest place. 


Buy 14 yards of milliner’s wire; 114 yards 
of %-inch-wide brown grosgrain ribbon 
matching hat, 2 yards of 24-inch-wide 
brown grosgrain ribbon, and 2 yards of 
11%-inch-wide silver metallic ribbon. 

Wire edge of brim and bind with narrow 
ribbon, as directed on page 76. Cut a band 
of the wider brown ribbon and of the silver, 
long enough to go around crown with ends 
overlapped 34 of an inch. Place the silver 
inside of grosgrain, with selvages even, and 
put around crown so closing comes at right 
side, 314 inches from center back. From just 
beyond center front, turn the silver ribbon 
back over the top of the grosgrain, so it tapers 
from nothing in front to 1 inch in width at 
closing on right side. Four inches to right of 
closing, fold down the grosgrain at the top 
under the silver, so that it tapers to 2 inches 
in width at closing. On the left side, the sil- 
ver does not show above the grosgrain, ana 
at closing a corner of the end is turned under 
to make this end of ribbon the same width 
as the other. Overlap ends and tack them 
to the crown. 

For the ribbon motif, lay the grosgrain on 
the table, and under upper edge slip silver 
ribbon, with back to grosgrain and selvages 
even, and tack invisibly from the end of 
grosgrain at left, to within 7 inches of end at 
right. With the ribbon still on the table— 
silver side down and on upper edge of gros- 
grain—fold back and forth until you have 3 
thicknesses of the same length. Bias the raw 
ends, and 5 inches—measured on lower 
edge—from left end, fold the right end over 
on the diagonal, as in photograph at top of 
page 76, and pin. Sew invisibly a piece of 
silver ribbon under the upper edge of the 
grosgrain end that is on brim, letting 14 inch 
extend beyond edge. Place motif over band 
closing, with line of fold on line with lower 
edge of crown, and pin. Tack one end of loop 
and ribbon to crown and the other to brim, 
as in photograph. Line as already directed on 
page 75, and wear the hat serene in the 
knowledge that the original Paris hat was no 
lovelier than yours, which is an exact copy. 


The Brown Bangkok 


| ee the brown Bangkok at top of page 87, 
purchase a shape with a brim about 2 
inches wide in front, and 114 inches on sides, 
and turned up about 114 inches across front, 
flattening out on sides, and again turning up 
Y an inch in center back. The crown is oval, 
measuring 17 inches from brim in center 
back over top to brim in center front. 

For trimming, buy 124 yards of 244-inch- 
wide matching grosgrain ribbon; 29 inches 
of 34-inch-wide matching grosgrain ribbon; 
and 29 inches of fine milliner’s wire. Apply 
wire to edge of brim and bind with narrow 
grosgrain as directed on page 76, and then 
band the crown with ribbon, sewing ends to- 
gether at right side center. Now roll over a 
knitting needle, if you prefer, 8 tight car- 
tridgeS of ribbon, each roll being made of a 
piece of the wider grosgrain 41% inches long. 
Place them close together over band, closing 
at right side, the lower ends of the two in cen- 
ter on a line with the lower edge of the ribbon 
band, and each of the 3 to the right and 
left. 34 inch higher than the preceding one. 
Tack firmly and line your hat as on page 75. 


Our Paris Office Gables: 


(Continued from Page 79) 


—that dust color, black accented with white, 
raven blue, madonna blue—the two blues 
often used in the same costume—scarlet, 
much beige, and navy are smart for street 
wear. For dressy afternoon use, violet tones 
from a deep rosy mauve to faded parma are 
good, much beige, pale gray, mint green, 
yellows, royal blue on black and white. 


—that for evening, lace in écru or black; or 
chiffon in shades of rose, violet, red, green, 
chartreuse or in pastels will make the sheer 
frock, with full skirts or circular godets. 
Redfern has launched flesh, delicate tan, et 


cetera, to match the face powders used by 
smart women. 


—that Paris is showing the usual number of 
straight, sheath-like beaded evening dresses 
in almost every color and in a wide range of 
colors, such as periwinkle to navy in blues; 
and many pinky beiges and yellow greens. 


—that Callot Sceurs, whose clothes are world 
famous, emphasize bouffant period dresses 
for evening, with a waistline that is almost 
normal. They also show many straight, 
richly embroidered dinner gowns. 
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The Touring 


°525 


Balloon Tires and Special Artil- 
lery Wheels $25 additional 


The Roadster 
525 
The Coupe 


°715 


The Coach 


°735 


The Sedan 


*825 


All prices f. o. b. 
Flint, Michigan 








Chevrolet combines, in an unusual 
degree, beauty, power, comfort, 
sturdy construction and great econ- 
omy—all the essentials that you 
could desire in an automobile. 


Powerful valve-in-head motor—dry 
plate disc clutch—extra strong rear 


Quality at Low Cost 


axle with banjo-type housing—Duco 
finish in beautiful colors—handsome 
closed bodies by Fisher—all are 
features that you would expect to 
find only on high priced cars. 


Chevrolet represents the highest type 
of quality car selling at a low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 




































Balloon Tires and Special Artil- 
lery Wheels $25 additional 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard Equipment 


Balloon Tires and 
Special Artillery Wheels 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard Equipment 
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Choose your Gaster Ham 
jor lenderness and Flavor 


At Easter only the most tempting 
and tenderest of hams will do! It must 
be a young ham—fine grained for easy 
slicing; just fat enough; with a mild, 
delicate cure—slowly smoked to bring 
out the flavor for which Armour’s Star 
Ham is justly famous. In whichever of 
the “Sixty Ways” you serve it, you'll 
like the flavor! 


How to Bake Your Easter Star Ham 


Spiced Baked Ham. For serving the average family, choose a 
10 to 12 pound “‘Star’’ ham. Plunge into boiling water, boil ten 
minutes, reduce heat and simmer three hours. Take from water, 
remove skin and bake ham slowly for 14 hour with fat side up, 
basting with a mixture of 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup ham liquor, and 1 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. Sprinkle the fat surface with brown 
sugar, dot over with whole cloves and continue baking until done. 


ARMOUR &5 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


For shortening i. 
For frying— [* 


In pee 
and cartons 









| | Be sure your 
// Easter Ham 





STAFF 


PURE LARD 


Dept. 44, Div. Food Economics 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Please send me “Sixty Ways 

to Serve Star Ham.”’ 








Write for this 
Free Book 















The Gospel or Not 


(Continued from Page 8) 


denomination to proclaim views subversive 
of the beliefs held by that church, and when 
requested to step out, barricading himself 
behind such a pulpit—as to that I keep 
silence, for it would require a combination of 
Elijah and John the Baptist fittingly to de- 
scribe and denounce such conduct. We serve 
notice, then, on our liberal friends that their 
methods have set in motion against them a 
wave of moral indignation. If they wish to 
attack historic and evangelical Christianity, 
let them take off its uniform and withdraw 
from its fortress. 

We next oppose the modernists because 
they discredit the Bible. All churches stand 
upon the foundation of the Bible. Even the 
churches which claim the authority of what 
is called ‘‘tradition” as well as Scripture do 
not pretend to stand on any other foundation 
than the facts related in the Bible. Christian- 
ity centers in Jesus Christ, and here in the 
Bible are the facts about Christ. “They are 
they which testify of me,” said Christ. What- 
ever, therefore, tends to discredit that testi- 
mony tends to break down Christianity. 

The modernist, of course, claims that he is 
a sort of high priest ordained to mediate be- 
tween the Bible and modern knowledge and 
show men how they can accept the facts of 
the universe and still be Christians. The ter- 
ritory upon which this mediation must be 
worked out is the Bible. Let us see how they 
do it. Let none of my readers grow weary at 
this point and say with a sigh, ‘This matter 
of Biblical criticism is too difficult a subject 
for me.”’ It is nothing of the kind. 


“‘Belittles God”’ 


HE working principles of liberal recon- 

struction and criticism are, after all, very 
simple. What are they? They are to delete, 
reinterpret, or reconstruct any portion of 
the Bible which records a supernatural trans- 
action. It is taken for granted that such a 
transaction is repugnant to the modern 
mind. Therefore, if you are going to hold the 
allegiance of the modern mind, you must 
delete the supernatural and the miraculous 
from the Bible. Perhaps my modernist 
friends will be angry to have their high 
theories summed up in such simple language. 
But who dares deny that it is so? By the 
word of his mouth God did not create the 
heavens and the earth, and all very good; 
Moses did not bring the ten plagues upon 
Egypt; Elijah was not fed by ravens, but 
by Arabs or merchants; dead men were not 
raised to life; wicked sinners, nations and 
tyrants were not smitten with the fierce 
judgments of God. Wherever in the Bible 
we find a supernatural fact related, we are to 
regard it as no fact at all, but only the thought 
of the age or the clever invention of the 
writer. 

In brief, modernism worships a little God. 
For when the Bible has been stripped of the 
supernatural, what has happened to God? 
God apparently can do only what a man 
could have done under the circumstances. 
Thus, modernism not only discredits the 
Bible, but it belittles God. True, it claims 
that it is giving us a superior thought of 
God, not “fa magnified man who could walk 
in the garden in the cool of the day or come 
down from the sky to confound men’s speech, 
lest they should build a tower high enough to 
reach his home.” But, to put the thing in 
concrete form, What has happened to the 
Bible and the God of the Bible? The Bible 
has become a human document only, and 
God has been reduced to so low a rank that 
Moses or Elijah or Isaiah would never recog- 
nize him as the God in whose presence they 
stood and whose Word was upon their lips. 

It all depends upon the kind of God with 
which you start, whether you spell his name 
with a small “g” ora big ““G.” But there is 
one thing you cannot miss: The God about 
whom these men talk and write in the Bible 
is a God whose power is infinite. On every 
page of the Bible is written the mighty sen- 
tence of the Angel to the Mother of our Lord: 
“With God nothing shall be impossible.” 

We oppose modernism, therefore, because 
its whole tendency, no matter what its claims, 
is to break down the authority of the Bible 
as a credible record of the revelation of the 
will of God for man’s salvation. If we do not 


possess such a revelation in the Bible, then 
where does such a record exist? And if the 
record of the Bible is not credible, then man- 
kind is plunged back into the darkness of 
human ignorance and despair. 

Even the most liberal of our coreligionists 
begin to see the drift of modernism. One of 
them writes: ‘‘We are gradually drifting 
away from the idea that the Bible has any 
special significance or authority.” And an- 
other: ‘The danger of liberalism now is that 
it will discard the Bible altogether.”’ Robert 
Horton, the well-known English preacher, 
sums it all up when he says: “Liberal Proi- 
estants have lost their Bible and in losing it 
have lost their religion.” The attempt of 
modernism to save mankind with a religion 
which has discarded the Bible and whose sole 
authority is the experience of each individual, 
reminds one of the celebrated scholar and 
architect of Laputa, in Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, who had invented a way of building 
houses from the roof down, instead of from 
the foundation up. 

We are further opposed to modernism 
because it tends to discredit the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It tends first to discredit Christ as 
a historical person and fact. The abandon- 
ment of the supernatural may not seem so 
very serious when you are talking only of a 


‘few miracles of the Old Testament, such as 


rods budding, or axheads swimming. But 
apply this rule to the New Testament, and 
where is the Lord Jesus Christ? The first fact 
recorded of Christ is a supernatural fact, his 
Virgin Birth. This the majority of the liber- 
als and modernists deny, or, if they do not 
openly deny it, say they ‘‘ refuse to affirm it.” 
Imagine Christianity being established in the 
pagan world by men who “refused to affirm” 
its facts! 

They say that the story of Matthew and 
Luke represents only an effort to account for 
the marvelous personality of Christ. In the 
same manner the modernists treat the mir- 
acles which Christ performed. They were 
only the cures of a great healer, or the imag- 
inations of his excited disciples who thought 
they saw happen what did not really happen. 
But if these works:are deleted, then Christ is 
discredited as a teacher, for he repeatedly de- 
clared that he worked miracles, and on the 
ground of miracles asked men to believe in 
him. If the miracles go, the moral character 
of Jesus goes with them. 


The Miracle Problem 


LONG time ago, before the word “‘ mod- 

ernist”’ had yet been invented, a cele- 
brated modernist, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
made The Vicar of Savoie say: ‘‘ Remove the 
miracles, and you will have the world at the 
feet of Jesus Christ.” Our liberal friends 
have reached the conclusions that you cannot 
preach a supernatural Christ to college stu- 
dents or to the “modern mind,” and there- 
fore you must build up some theory by which 
the miracles can be deleted from the Four 
Gospels. In other words, the liberals, like 
Rousseau in his day, would bring the world 
to the feet of Christ by abandoning his mira- 
cles. But you cannot discard the miracles 
without at the same time destroying the 
moral authority of Christ as a teacher. The 
only Christ who existed was the Christ who 
worked miracles. 

As for the Resurrection, the inference from 
the liberal teachings on the subject would be 
that Christ in some way impressed upon his 
disciples his abiding personality and existence 
after death, but there was no such thing as 
the body which had been pierced with nails 
and spear rising out of the grave; and as for 
the fact declared more frequently than any 
other fact in the Bible, that Christ will come 
again—that is only a figure of speech for the 
ultimate triumph of the right. But such 
changes as these cannot be made in the narra- 
tive of the New Testament without discredit- 
ing Christ as a historical person and fact, 
yes, the most tremendous fact of history. As 
Professor Machen has so well put it: “Faith 
in a person always involves opinions about 
the person in whom faith is reposed; it is im- 
possible to trust a person whom one holds to 
be untrustworthy.” 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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kor Greaseless Frying 


—which means that Mazola-fried foods are 
wholesome, easily digested— 


Kor Perfect Shortening 


—which means Mazola assures light, flaky pie 
crust—and better grained and richer cakes— 


tor Delicious Salad Dressings 


—which means that Mazola is equal in every 
respect to the finest imported oils— 


kor Economy 


—which means you get all three uses from a 
| single can of Mazola—and that you can prepare 
| better tasting food for far less money. 


end for Beautiful Recipe Book— Free! 


Contains over 100 delightful recipes for preparing 
delicious foods. Write to Corn Products Refining 
Company, Department 12, Argo, Illinois. 





from. 


the HEARTS of 
FULL-RIPENED 


CORN 


IF you like “Corn- 
on-the-Cob” you 
can’t help liking 
Mazola—for this 
delicious, pure salad 
and cooking oil is as 
good to eat as the corn 
from which it comes, 
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Quaker Puffed Wheat 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


ERE are grains with the rich flavor 
H of nutmeats—a cereal wondrously 
and amazingly different from any you've 
ever tasted before. 


Why not serve this, ifonly for a change 
from the more prosaic breakfasts? You'll 
find new lusciousness, a touch of variety 
to tempt the most indifferent appetite. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker 
Puffed Rice are whole grains Steam ex- 
ploded to eight times their normal size 


Now Make 


Dull Breakfasts Happy 


“ry tempting the morning appetite with grain foods that entice! 


—as alluring as a confection, yet with 
the food value of whole grains. 


Serve with cream, milk, or half and 
half. Try with cooked or fresh fruit. 
Serve, as a light luncheon, in bowls of 
half and half; and, too, as a bed-time 
dish beyond compare. There are count- 
less ways, each one a new delight. 

Today, include these fairy grains—a 
package of each, for variety’s sake— 
with your grocery order. 
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Modernism also discredits Christ as a Sav- 
iour. Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save men from the power and the penalty of 
sin. “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.”” Beyond any peradven- 
ture of a doubt we are told in the Bible, not 
only what Christ came to do, to reconcile 
sinners to God, but how he did it. He did it 
by his death on the Cross. “Him who knew 
no sin,”’ Paul says, “‘God made to be sin for 
us.”’ Christ died as my substitute; he paida 
debt which I could never pay. There, in the 
work of the Redeemer on the Cross, the evan- 
gelical Christian reposes all his hope. Christ’s 
merit is all his plea. At the foot of that Cross 
he bows and cries out: ‘God be merciful to 
me, the chief of sinners!”” Every pulse-beat 
of his religious nature is from the Cross as the 
heart and center. The high and holy joy of 
the Christian faith is the joy of forgiveness. 

Liberals would have us believe that the 
kingdom of God is “‘meat and drink,” dis- 
cussions about reform and sanitation, higher 
wages, better conditions of living, and inter- 
national fellowship. All that is good. But it 
is not the high joy and secret of the Christian 
life, which is ‘‘righteousness, and peace, and 
joy, in the Holy Ghost.” There is no right- 
eousness and peace save that won for the 
sinner by Christ on the Cross, and no real 
joy save that of the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
the breast of the man who has been recon- 
ciled through the Cross to God. This is what 
the evangelical Christian mearis by the Cross. 
But it is not what the average liberal or 
modernist means by the Cross, about which 
he talks somuch. The modernist goes out of 
his way to belittle the doctrine of atonement 
and substitution. To him the Cross is the 
great example of obedience to God, the su- 
preme instance of vicarious suffering, and 
a mighty appeal to the moral nature of man- 
kind, but not a great act of reconciliation 
and justification. Evangelical Christians re- 
joice to say with Saint Paul, “God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Modernism does not 
glory in that Cross; therefore we oppose it. 


cA Difference in Experience 


HE liberals are constantly appealing to 

what they call ‘‘experience” as the one 
source of authority in religion. We, too, ap- 
peal to experience as well as to the Scriptures; 
but it isan experience to which most modern- 
ists seem to be total strangers. I mean the 
experience of forgiveness of sin. The most 
fundamental difference between modernists 
and evangelical Christians is not as to edu- 
cation, or phraseology, or sincerity of motive. 
It is deeper than that; it is a difference in 
experience at the foot of the Cross. 

Lest anyone should say that my indict- 
ment of modernism as a pseudo-Christianity 
is just the prejudice of a medieval, “‘pre- 
scientific ”’ intellect, let me quote the words of 
Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, one who could 
hardly be accused of being prejudiced in 
favor of conservative Christianity, for his 
liberal views led to his dismissal from the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church in 1906. In 

is review of two popular books by two of 
the most prominent liberals of our day, Doc- 
ior Crapsey writes: ‘‘Now the marvel is 
hat these leaders of Christian thought by 
unconscious consent have cast into the dis- 
card all that is distinctive of Christian be- 
lief. The creation of the universe by the fiat 
of Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews; the 
-pecial creation of man as a perfect being; 
the fall of man; the special call of God to the 

lebrews; the divine inspiration and, conse- 
juently, the infallibility of the Hebrew- 
Christian writings; the incarnation of God in 
ihe person of Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary; the sacrificial death of Jesus on 
‘he Cross to propitiate the wrath of God and 
to take away the sins of the world; the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead; his bodily 
ascension in their sight into heaven—all 
these events, without which there never 
would have been a Christian Church or a 
Christian civilization, are quietly ignored by 
this theological professor and this popular 
preacher of the Gospel of Christ.’ 

Doctor Crapsey perhaps overstates some of 
the evangelical positions. But his indictment 
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of these men is just. The place for them 
and all who hold their views is where Doctor 
Crapsey is, outside the ministry of the evan- 
gelical churches. 

We further oppose modernism because it 
can do nothing to save the world. The con- 
servative Christian is working for the salva- 
tion of the world, but he sees nothing in the 
program of modernism that can help either 
the individual or the society. To quote Doc- 
tor Crapsey again: ‘‘The denatured Chris- 
tianity of Doctor and Doctor can 
no more save human society from dissolution 
in the twentieth century than the abstract 
morality of Seneca and the pious meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius could arrest the dissolu- 
tion of Roman society in the second cen- 
tury.”’ Modernism has no message, no power. 
Because of the attitude it takes toward 
Christ, and toward the Bible, and toward hu- 
man sin, it cannot call sinners to repentance. 
There is its weakness, its judgment and its 
doom. But the Gospel is power, the power 
of God unto salvation! Let even an atheist 
or an infidel tell us which has more power and 
appeal in it, the pale negations, the dreamy 
agnosticism or moral generalization of the 
modernist, or the fervent preaching of Jesus 
Christ and him crucified? That was what 
the celebrated Angell James meant when he 
said: ‘Raise me but a barn in the very 
shadow of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and give 
me a man who shall preach Christ crucified 
with something of the energy which the all- 
inspiring theme is calculated to awaken, and 
you shall see it crowded with warm hearts; 
while in the statelier building hard by, if the 
Gospel be not preached there, the matins and 
vespers shall be chanted to the statues of the 
mighty dead.” 


Effects of Modernism 


NE must judge the effects of modernism 

not by the present generation but by the 
generations to come. What can modernistic 
Christianity create? Do not judge its power 
by a few gifted personalities who attract 
throngs to their ministrations largely be- 
cause they deny the Gospel in pulpits 
pledged to proclaim it; but try to imagine 
yourself in a world where everybody is a mod- 
ernist, and everybody has abandoned the 
supernatural, and every church is a modern- 
istic church. Then what? Remember that 
these gifted and popular modernists of our 
day are not the products of modernism. No; 
they are the products of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. They were born in evangelical 
homes, hallowed all over with prayer, and 
reared in evangelical churches which preached 
heaven and hell, sin and atonement, regenera- 
tion and justification by faith in Jesus Christ. 
But when modernism has been pushed out 
into the world to produce for itself, what can 
it create? Can it builda family altar? Can it 
put a Christian college on every high hill and 
under every green tree? Can it pour a tide of 
moral conviction into our public life, like 
that which the Calvinists, whom the mod- 
ernists deride, poured into it? Can it dedi- 
cate churches to the holy Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and hospitals to the healing of man’s 
hurt? Can it give mana calm confidence and 
hope when pain and death level their spear- 
heads at his breast? Evangelical Christians 
do not believe that it can, and therefore they 
oppose it, because it is an enemy of man- 
kind, in the disguise of a friend it may be, but 
nevertheless an enemy. 

Modernism cannot show a man the Way of 
Eternal Life, nor land him safe in heaven. 
Unlike the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
it is not the power of God unto salvation. 
Evangelical Christians are hoping, working 
and praying for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. Therefore, they oppose the 
modernists. They know their own weak- 
nesses, their limitations, and that they carry 
the heavenly treasure in earthen vessels. But 
they also know him in whom they have be- 
lieved, and to him they will witness and for 
him they will contend! Their song shall be 
the noble chant of Isaac Watts: 








I’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend his cause, 

Maintain the honor of his Word, 
The glory of his Cross. 
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Chicken Cream Salad 


Soak 4% envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in 4 cup cold chicken stock; dissolve 
in 34 cup hot chicken stock, highly sea- 
soned, to which a little onion has been 
added, and strain. When mixture begins 
to thicken, beat with an egg beater until 
frothy; then add 1 cup heavy cream, beat- 
en until stiff, and 1 cup cooked chicken, 
cut in dice. Season with salt and pepper. 
Turn into 4 pound baking powder tins, 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. Cut 
in slices and serve on lettuce with mayon- 
naise. 





with Orange Jelly 

Add 6 tablespoons condensed milk to 2 
cups hot water. Place on fire; when begin- 
ning to boil, add 1 envelope Knox Acidu- 
lated Gelatine which has been softened in 
lcup cold water; add pinch of salt. When 
cold, add 14 teaspoonful lemon flavor dis- 
solved inatablespoon of cold water. Then 
make orange or lemon jelly (recipe for 
which is in every package). Turn jelly 
mixture into a fancy mold, first dipped in 
cold water. When firm,addthecondensed 
milk mixture and set away to harden. 





Chocolate Sponge Pudding 


Soak 44 envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in 4 cup cold water until soft, then 
dissolve in 14 cup boiling water. Add 6 
tablespoons cocoa, or 2 squares melted 
chocolate. Beat whites of three eggs un- 
til stiff and add well-beaten egg yolks 
graduallytothe whites. Add 4 cupsugar, 
then the dissolved gelatine which has 
been beaten well anda few grains of salt. 
Beat and add 1 teaspoonful vanilla. Pour 
into wet mold, chill and serve plain or 
with milk, whipped cream or whipped 
evaporated milk. 


The “ Acidulated” package shown at the — 
contains the same quantity of granulated gela- 
tine as the “Plain Sparkling” package, but 

for convenience, has a separate envelope con- 
taining lemon flavoring. 
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One package of 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


will last for 
4 meals 
either 
—4 desserts 
— 4 salads 
—or 4 other 
dishes.each 
sufficient for 


a family 


of six 


OMEN everywhere use 
Knox Gelatine for its 
purity, its many delightful 
uses and for its economy. It is 
the Highest quality for health. 


Send for Free Books 


Mrs. Knox’s “Dainty Desserts” con- 
tains hundreds of appetite-teasing 
recipes. “The Health Value of 
Gelatine” gives important hints 
about making the food you serve 
yield more nourishment. Write 
for them! Simply send 4c for post- 
age and your grocer’s name. 





Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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He would not even sign the work. It should be his 
best, his finest, given to his God and his two old men 
in utter humility; the sport of the rains and the play- 
fellow of the fierce suns, till nothing should be left except 
the memory in his own mind of service rendered in the 
spirit in which all great services are rendered—without 
thought of gain, or hope of being remembered by posterity. 

And Doctor Raoul Berbesaw himcomein, head up, eyes wide 
and a smile on his lips, and he thought in his wise and gentle 
way: “Soon there will be only two left, and I could take 
them with me somewhere to some small and happy place, 
where I can write my book.” 

Above the doctor’s house was a villa with a gay red roof 
and vague ornaments of turquoise blue faience on its staring 
facade, and in it the girl who had once been a nurse at a 
babies’ hospital in Poplar led a full life with her new husband, 
a life full of happiness and laughter and games and friends 
and frocks and jewels and adoration and romance; a high- 
colored, full-speed, thoughtless life of racing nerves and 
quickened emotions. Sometimes she would wander down 
into Monte or over to Cannes, and buy marvelous fragile 
underclothes for the nurses, an exquisite dressing gown for 
the matron, and her husband said: ‘‘I adore you for the way 
you think of others!”” And without knowing it, she liked 
doing it as much for this reason as for others. 

The weeks slipped into months, and the secret season 
came to Monte Carlo, when the visitors leave it as the 
butterflies desert the garden in the winter—those months 
that lie between April and December, and still Orchid re- 
fused to leave Monte Carlo—for Orchid was her droll, exotic 
little name. In her heart she knew that this was a visit to 
Fairyland—that the romance, the high tension and ecstasy 
of it could not last, and she would not curtail that visit by an 
hour, by a minute. Perhaps in her heart she cherished the 
age-old delusion that life and time would forget her for a 
little while. In the morning she woke with a stab of fear lest 
the enchanting gates should be closing; and so when her 
husband remembered the little yacht in the harbor, she grew 
restive and put him off and coaxed and even cried a little, 
and pulled him back into the golden hours of their honey- 
moon. The months slipped by. The fireflies had come. It 
was the middle of May. At first there were only one or two 
little dancing specks of light, and it was in chasing these that 
Orchid and her husband came upon the little lost church. 


HEY came upon it one Sunday night when the Rev. Paul 

Betterly was taking the evening service. He stood in the 
broken, defaced stone pulpit, and the stars and the indigo 
skies canopied him. On the battered stone altar one candle 
burned steady as a light in a closed room, and round it fire- 
flies danced their mazy, golden dance. 

“T never knew!”’ Orchid whispered. ‘‘Why, it’s just a 
ruin! There aren’t any people! Oh, Rex, isn’t it like a won- 
derful scene from a wonderful play? Oh, Rex! Let’s go in.” 

There was no door. They went through an aperture where 
a door had been. They sat on the seat under the holy-water 
well, and it was covered with moss soft and thick as velvet; 
and they sat there and listened to the most wonderful sermon 
they had ever heard. And as he talked, the bent old man 
under the stars, he seemed to lift from them like heavy 
baubles, their little worldlinesses, their little cherished arti- 
ficialities, their tiny, unceasing posturing before each other 
and themselves. In their minds, heavy and laden with the 
conventions and fashions and fads of their period, he opened 
new avenues of thought, new broad escapes from self and the 
eternal tyrannies of self. 

The Rev. Paul Betterly pronounced the blessing, knelt 
down a second time before the defaced altar, then rose and 
came gently toward them. 

“Tt was a large congregation tonight,’’ he said softly and 
courteously. ‘I was wondering if perhaps you wouldn’t 
come up to supper at the rectory. Do, it is such a pleasure 
to me; and Saint Francis wants the chapel now. First, I 
must show you my angels, my baby angels, to keep the 
children quiet.” 

The Rev. Paul Betterly took the candle. Its flame blew 
out a minute like a primrose ribbon as he moved it, then 
grew steady again; and by its light they saw Robert Ewing’s 
baby angels. 

““Good heavens!’’ Rex said involuntarily. ‘‘ What work! 
It is genius—and suppose it rains. There’s no roof to this 
place. That work is wonderful. It ought to be given to the 
world, saved.’’ 

“It is given to God, and God will save it,’’ said Paul Bet- 
terly gently. “‘These are my angels. Come and see Fra 
Angelico’s.”’ 


E TOOK them to the other side of the church and against 
a background of blue sky were more baby angels. 

‘“This is a master’s work,’’ said Rex. 

“You will meet him. He lives at the rectory with me.” 

“Why! Look!’’ Orchid cried. ‘‘Why, here’s an angel just 
like Baby Bird—Baby Bird grown well again. Oh, Rex, you 
remember? Look! Isn’t it just like,’ and she turned to Mr. 
Betterly. ‘‘Oh, were they painted from real children?” 

“It is a little Catholic angel,’’ said Paul Betterly stiffly. 
“How should I know!” 

Rex argued with Monsieur Raoul Berbe as he walked 
down to their villa with them after supper. ‘‘ But, doctor, it 
is a work of genius. Lookhere! I’ll pay fora new roof. I[’ll 
build a museum round those frescoes, if necessary. They 
mustn’t be lost.’ 

“They won’t be lost,’”’ said Monsieur Berbe quietly. 

“Will you give me the first offer to buy this place? I 
mean, not to secure those angels for all true art lovers would 
be an act of sacrilege, of hideous vandalism!’’ Rex spoke 
heatedly. 

Monsieur Raoul Berbe laid a hand on their arms, the light 
from their own front door swept over them. 
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“You are young, my dears,’’ he said gently. ‘‘ You think 
that the secret of life is movement, action, altering, changing. 
When you are as old as I am, you will know that you have 
only to sit still to see the greatest miracles come to pass— 
and that to sit still is hardest of all. Quite soon Robert 
Ewing will go back to the world stronger and better than he 
has ever been; then you shall have his angels, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic.” 

And Robert Ewing sang as he worked, and his voice was 
rich and full and young and gay, and it flew up between the 
gray walls of the little lost church as if it had been a funnel 
and up into the blue of the sky; and now life seemed so full 
of purpose that it was like eager fingers pointing out to him 
all the things he had got to do, and he planned to do them, 
and so a sense of time came to him. 

When he worked at the Catholic angels Nikko Ritti came 
and sat with him. He was aware of time and of himself and 
his work and his relation to the world, but he grudged not 
an hour given to his work, not a stroke, for with each he 
gained a sense of value he had never known before, a sense 
of peace and happiness. 





Doctor Raoul Berbe put his hands on his shoulders and 
said: ‘‘ Robert, the world wants you again.” 

Robert smiled at him, that steady, radiant smile. ‘‘ When 
I have finished, I am going back.” 

Orchid used to come alone while Rex rode, and watch 
Ewing work. They had grown to be great friends. She wore 
her lovely clothes and her hair was gold. She would stand in 
front of an angel like little Baby Bird for hours, and stare 
at it. 

“‘Tt is so like a baby I used to know, Robert—as if my poor 
little Baby Bird had grown happy and well.” 


UNE came, but not a flaming June—June soft, mottled, 

gray-green as a mackerel, sheeny, silver. Under the quiet- 
ness of its skies rioted the purple brilliance of the convolvuli, 
the inky blackness of the cypress, the shadow mystery of the 
olive. 

Rex grew restless. ‘‘We must be getting back. There are 
wires from the London office every day. Darling, months 
and months we’ve spent here. Why won’t you come?” 

Her lips quivered. Her eyes implored him behind their 
tears. ‘‘Rex, I can’t leave Baby Bird. I can’t leave the 
frieze of angels—until it’s done.” 

The frieze was completed. The angels were banked six 
feet from the floor on either side, an exquisite and fragile 
company. Often Robert Ewing had worked from four in the 
morning until the light died. If he was busy on the Catholic 
angels, Nikko Ritti would bring him his lunch and tea; if he 
was working on the Protestant angels, the Rev. Paul Bet- 
terly would serve him devotedly. It was very quaint. 

“Tonight I shall finish them,” Robert Ewing said. ‘‘The 
light is extraordinarily bad today.” 

‘““My angels!’ Nikko Ritti said. 

Robert Ewing smiled. The Rev. Paul Betterly said, “‘ My 
angels!’’ Orchid, flitting in and out or staring with that odd, 
dark, unhappy look in her eyes, also said, ‘‘My angels!”” In 
all of them there stirred some sense of possession, and Robert 
Ewing, who had called them out of nothing with the magic 
of his hands, felt none. He knew quite definitely that noth- 
ing he would ever do would transcend this work. He knew 
that he had rendered it without hope of gain, that it had 
been utterly selfless, and that the very act of selflessness had 
set him free. He wanted nothing in the future except the 
right to work, to realize in happiness and humility the im- 
mense potentialities for art of which his bdby angels had 
made him aware. The fierce inflammation of ambition, the 
corroding fears of jealousy and the scourging black urge of 
egotism had left him. He was free. 

‘“‘T wish it were not so dark tonight,” he said, ‘‘but I shall 
finish it tonight. You'll see. I’ve worked something out of 
me into the angels. I’ve learned that all true art and service 
are only made possible by the subjection of self anyway.” 

“The air feels so odd,”’ said Nikko Ritti. 

All day it had been close, trying. Orchid went upstairs 
to dress for dinner, and there was in her a vague apprehen- 
sion and a great and overpowering weariness of body and 
mind. She thought: ‘I have leaned my body and soul and 
my heart against the door that leads out of this enchanted 
honeymoon, to keep him from opening it and going back 
into the world. Now I am too tired to fight against him any 
more. Tonight I will tell him why I wanted to stay—that 
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Robert Ewing’s angel babies might companion our baby; 

that it and I might stand together wrapped in this 

peace and quiet before we step out into the world; per- 

haps that it might even look a little like Robert Ewing’s 

angel Baby Bird. Tonight I will tell him; and perhaps, 

if it is light enough, we might creep down to the little 
lost church and choose our baby from the angels there.’”’ She 
selected her gown so carefully, the blue of a full sapphire; 
she put Rex’s wedding sapphires on her neck and her wrist 
and set them twinkling in her small rosy ears. She went 
down to him. 

He sat by the desk in his morning suit, still with his back 
to her, staring out to where the fireflies made an inblown, 
tinsel gauze curtain between him and the sea. 

He spoke over his shoulder. ‘I’m sorry, Orchid. Things 
are in a mess. Richards can’t cope. Got to go back to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, no!”’ she cried involuntarily. 

“What do you mean, ‘Oh, no!’?” 

“The angels aren’t finished yet.” 

Something had blown in through the screen of fireflies, 
The air was full of the nameless, foreign horror of it. It was 
inanimate, but it was there; and then it sprang to life in 
Rex’s voice. 

“Good heavens! You fool! D’you think I don’t know 
why you’re staying on, why my business and my future 
don’t matter? D’you think I don’t know why you put me 
off with excuses again and again? D?’you think I haven't 
thought anything, coming in to my breakfast after my ride, 
and you already up at the little lost church?” 

“Rex!” 

Was it thunder outside, or was it just the rending of her 
world? 


“TIOBERT EWING and the baby angels! Good heavens, 

even when it was too late to see, you’ve stolen up 
there! D’you think I am blind or imbecile—or so in love with 
you that I have lost my own self-respect and am content to 
be hoodwinked and made a fooi of ?”’ 

““Rex, I wanted to be near them.”’ 

“Near him!” 

“Rex, listen!’’ 

“‘T’ve listened enough. We go back to England tomorrow; 
at least I do. You can please yourself.” 

He flung out of the room, out of the house; the net of 
fireflies parted to admit him. She heard him going round to 
the stables. A minute after she heard him ride off. She 
heard thunder now. Like titanic laughter it beat on her. A 
sword of light cleaved the sky. The maids came in to close 
the French windows, to fasten jalousies. 

“We have not had a bad storm for two years, madame. 
Tonight it comes.”’ 


The Rev. Paul Betterly sat up in bed. He heard the crash 
of thunder, like rolling drums. His window was a block of 
blinding gold and then a block of coal and then a block of 
gold again. ‘‘They will be frightened, my little flock,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘Some of them have never seen a storm, 
my littlest ones. Heaven sends me to them.” 

He climbed out of bed gently and began to dress. He felt 
extraordinarily happy, confident; now and again the light- 
ning shone on his clothes and they seemed gold to his daz- 
zled, delighted eyes—gold garments for the Great King’s 
messenger. 

He looked out of the window, his little soft, clerical hat 
clutched to his breast; the pale olive trees swayed and bent 
and strained against the lash of the wind like writhing slaves, 
the mountains were like angry black opals seen through the 
shining silver mesh of the rain. 

He smiled at it all like a happy, confident child. “I 
come,” he said. ‘Surely, I come.” 


“TRERE was no fear in himatall, though the wind took him 
and rattled him, and the undergrowth rose and beat at 
his legs like angry, cold adders. He made his way through 
the olive groves to the little lost church. In the little building 
a great wind beat and buffeted like an angry sea. The light- 
ning lit the sky, so that it was indeed as if they were crawling 
things prisoned for eternity in a lidless box beneath a fathom- 
less ocean. He felt someone clutch his arm. In the flash he 
saw Orchid. Her hair had broken loose. It waved in the 
wind like a mermaid’s, completing the illusion. 

“IT had to come!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, I am frightened— 
frightened. I came to save the angels. I thought perhaps 
if I could save some of them from being washed away—I 
brought umbrellas and mackintosh; but the wind—the 
wind makes it impossible even to hold them. I had to come. 
Rex doesn’t understand. It isn’t Robert; but I had to come.” 

“Child, be at peace,” he said. 

And Robert Ewing stood at his window, and he too saw 
the mountains like black opals and the dull, furious amethyst 
of the sea at their base; and he saw the splinters of fire break 
the ebony heavens; and his thoughts went to his work that 
was being washed away and destroyed and obliterated; and 
it seemed to him that he died a little standing there. 

He had given his best, without thought of self or glory, 
for the first time in his life, and he could stand here and 
know that out there his best was being wiped out for all 
time like a smut or smudge on a granite wall; and there 
came to him in the piteous travail of his mind a knowledge 
that was never to leave him, the knowledge of how to give, 
the gift of self-control. He saw himself at last in true per- 
spective—the little, human thing that guided the brush, the 
sacred repository of hundreds of beautiful, unpainted pic- 
tures; and he held himself as he was to hold himself in the 
world afterward, conscientiously, tenderly, conservingly. 
Watchful, proud guardian of a gift. 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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Snowdrift—for making cake 
when the success of the party depends on it! 


The Wesson Oil people make Snow- 
drift out of oil as good as fine salad 
oil. It is hardened and whipped— 
somewhat as you beat the white of 
a egg—into a creamy white fat. 
Then it is packed in an air-tight 
can to keep it as sweet and fresh 
as the day it was made. We, who 
Make it, can’t see how anything 


could be nicer for making cake, bis- 
cuit or pie crust, or for frying. 
Using Snowdrift in your own fa- 
vorite recipe is the best way to find 
out how good it is. Try it in your 
favorite cake. You will find Snow- 
drift much easier to cream with 
sugar, because Snowdrift is already 
so creamy itself—never too hard or 


too soft, no matter what the weather. 

Snowdrift is such a delicate fat 
that it makes your cake rich with- 
out changing the flavor. It is all 
pure fat without salt or water, so 
add salt if you have been using 
butter in your favorite recipe—about 
half a teaspoonful of salt to a cup- 
ful of Snowdrift. 
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oS en are more than 500 different 


brands .of toilet soap on the market to- 
day. Among this bewildering assortment of 
shapes, sizes, colors, perfumes—what is it 
that has given Woodbury’s Facial Soap its 
astonishing prestige among all classes of 
fastidious and intelligent women? 


Evidence shows that thousands of women 
today are using Woodbury’s because of the 
helpfulness of the famous Woodbury skin 
treatments in overcoming common skin de- 
fects such as blackheads, blemishes, excessive 
oiliness, enlarged pores, etc. 






That Woodbury’s is also preferred to any 
other toilet soap by women with a naturally 
smooth, clear complexion, who choose their 
toilet soap preéminently for its purity and 
its non-irritating effect on the skin, is a 
further point brought out by the remarkable 
series of investigations which we begin to 
publish in this number of the magazine, and 
which will be continued in succeeding issues. 
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and Boston Debutantes tell 


N the social registers of the big New York 
newspapers one hundred and sixty debu- 
tantes were listed this season—a list unusually 
large, for the number of young girls presented 
in a season to what is authentically known as 
“society”? in New York rarely mounts to more 
than a hundred. 


In Boston the list came to ninety-eight. 


Because these two hundred and fifty-eight 
Boston and New York girls represent a high 
tradition of beauty and sophistication—and 
because with every one of them a fresh, bril- 
liant, well-cared-for appearance is a requisite ° 
part. of her “job”—something on which her 
success and popularity depend—we felt it 

“important to find out how these young 
society girls take care of their skin. 


What toilet soap do they use? Why do they 
choose it? And what are the qualities in a 
soap that especially appeal to them? 


224 girls answer the questions 


In order to find out the answers to these 
questions we submitted them to each of the 
258 girls. All but 34 replied to our inquiries. 
The results were extremely interesting. 
Twenty-three different brands of soap 
were used; but whereas 122 girls scattered 
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UESTS ARRIVING AT A SUPPER DANCE, given for a New % 
York debutante, at New York’s most fashionable res- 
taurant on Park Avenue. Investigation shows that among 

New York's one hundred and sixty debutantes of the season, 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is more than three times as 

popular as any other soap. 


a> 


their choice over 22 different kinds of soap—an av- 
erage of a different soap to every 5 girls—the re- 
maining 102 girls all used Woodbury’s. 


MONG the New York debutantes Woodbury’s 
was more than three times as popular as any other 
soap. Among the Boston debutantes Woodbury’s 
. was nearly five times as 
popular as any other soap. 


La 





_ Forty-three girls said 
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The two famous 
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why they use Woodbury’ Facia 





they used Woodbury’s because they found had ‘been recommended by their physicians. — gently stimulating. The most tender skin is bene- 


it helpful in overcoming definite skin defects Two points are noticeably brought out by fitted by the daily use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
such as enlarged pores, blackheads, blem- the investigation: one is the constantly re- Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
ishes, excessive oiliness, etc. curring testimony to the purity and fineness Wt@pped a booklet containing special cleansing 


treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 
Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter, and begin tonight 


Seventy-six girls gave the purity of of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. The other is the 
Woodbury’s as their reason for using it, or efficacy of the special Woodbury treatments 





spoke of its beneficial effect on the skin in for overcoming common skin troubles. the treatment your skin needs. A 25-cent cake of 
general cleansing. Why Woodbury’s is unique in its Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks for regular 
Two girls used Woodbury’s because it y ‘ toilet use, including any of the special Woodbury 
effect on the skin treatments. For convenience—buy Woodbury’s 


! 





in 3- or 12-cake boxes. 





A skin specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s 


Woodbury treatments — is made. This formula not only 
calls for absolutely pure in- 


for Blackheads and Oily ojhin gredients. It also demands greater 


refinement in the manufacturing 


LS 


To Cfree your Skin from Blackheads process than is commercially pos- 
Every night before retiring apply hot cloths to your face sible with ordinary toilet soap. In 
until the skin is reddened. Then with a rough washcloth merely handling a cake of Weed. 
work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and ‘it , hi 
rub it into the pores thoroughly, always with an upward ury s one notices this extreme 
and outward motion. Rinse with clear hot water, then fineness. 
with cold. If possible, rub your face for thirty seconds Every Woodbury user recognizes 


with a piece of ice. 


To (Correct an Oily Skin 


At least once a day, cleanse your skin by washing in your 


something individual and unique in the % 
feeling of Woodbury’s on her skin: Tae ANDREW Jrnos 
mild, soothing, and yet tonic and 104 Spring Grove Ave, -c; i 

Please send ae Fae *» “incinnati, Ohio 












usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and — Fite new Se a a 

water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin Cacia! Soap, samples of Gee of Woodbury’, 
slightly agen. Now with warm water work up a heavy of! REE OFFER_ 5 j! booklet, "1g geial Powder, and the year seul 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply <A hree Woodh if you live in Canada, ad u Love to Touch,” 

it to your face and rub it thoroughly into the pores with : ag ag ser oft oe weeny "CG aot Sherbrooke St, she Andrew Jergens Co 
your finger tips—always with an upward and outward skin preparations, with new, large-size Na & Co., 4 Ludgate — Lenglish Agents: 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. eat eee jon, E.C. 4. 
colder the better. If possible rub your face for thirty Fre—wadfeiide! = 9. Mi tet 





seconds with a piece of ice. 
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What a difference 


.-- and how much less it costs! 


If you lighted your home tonight by oil as you will light it 
by Edison Mazpa Lamps, the cost would be 20 times as much. 
Light has become the least expensive of all comforts. 
It costs less now than before the war. The average family 
pays less for light than for cream for the breakfast coffee. 


electric light makes 


So use light freely. A 75-watt Edison MazpA Lamp gives two 
and a half times as much light as a 40-watt lamp—but 
averages only a third of a cent more an hour for current. 
And use light right. Ask an Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent 
to help you select the right types and sizes of lamps for 
your fixtures. They will increase your comfort immensely 
—but your eleétric service bill scarcely at all. 


MazDa—the mark of a research service 


A LAMPS 
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The Little Lost (hurch 


(Continued from Page 94) 


And Nikko Ritti rose, too, and his thought 
was for his little Catholic angels, and the rain 
thit would wash them away. He took the 
blankets from his bed and some great nails 
and a hammer to hammer them over the 
frieze and he went to the little lost church. 
He missed his way in the darkness; the olive 
grove misled him with chilly spangles on 
face and hands. He wandered ina circle. It 
was hours before he came to the little lost 
church. In his genial, muddled mind the 
church was two churches, the one where the 
Reverend Betterly held his Church of 
England services and the one where he, Saint 
Francis, preached. The two old men had 
never been together in that church for one 
instant during their long sojourn with Raoul 
Berbe. 

As he came into it, he sensed people there. 
The lightning flared up. By it he saw the 
Rev. Paul Betterly. The Rev. Paul Bet- 
terly saw him. He stood in the broken pul- 
pit. For a second the two old antagonists 
saw each other. A look of ineffable ecstasy, 
of unspeakable tenderness came into the 
Reverend Paul’s face. In the blazing golden 
light of that instant he raised his arms. “‘ Even 
you! You come too!” he said. ‘‘In the end 
everything comes true.”’ 

“T did not come because——”’ The wind 
twisted Nikko Ritti’s voice into squeaks and 
shreds of words, high little whimpers of 
sound. 


IKKO RITTI climbed the steps of the 
i pulpit. The Reverend Paul had crumpled 
up over the ledge of the pulpit. He was oddly 
still under Nikko Ritti’s exploring hand like 
a sleeping child. Then the lightning came 
again, and Ritti saw how surely his old friend 
slept, the unutterable tranquillity of his wide- 
open eyes; and he saw Orchid lying with her 
arms spread on the broken stone steps that 
led to the altar. He rolled her in the blankets 
he had brought and carried her to the stone 
bench under the holy-water well. 

Dawn came like a rent in a black velvet 
tent. While they slept, the tent fellaway and 
the shimmering harebell blue of a new day 
built itself around them; and slowly from it 
there trickled, pale and gold, the sunshine. 

It was there Rex, ashen and unshaven, 
found his wife asleep, and at her feet, curled 
like a great brown dog, the old monk in his 
soaking brown habit. 


“We came to save the angels,”’ the old man 
whispered. ‘She spoke once in her sleep— 
of her own baby and of a Baby Bird.” 

Of her own baby! 

Rex stood very still. The words that flut- 
tered to his lips fell from him like leaves from 
a tree touched by the frost, and he was 
chilled with a dreadful consciousness of his 
own inadequacy and pettiness. “I did not 
know!” he said. “Good heaven, I never 
guessed!” And his face was wan with pain. 

They did not speak at all. They walked 
through the olive groves, and he was bent so 
that his cheek rested against hers, and they 
were crying openly, unashamedly, like chil- 
dren, and like children who have lost and 
then found each other, they clung together. 
And through the dark mesh of trees they 
saw the world, nowa glimpse of blue sea, now 
the broken agate of a red roof, now the 
clipped amethyst of a bougainvillea shroud- 
ing some wall, a jeweled mosaic waiting to be 
built up for them. 


OU would not let me see Ewing’s 

frieze,’ she said suddenly, and clung to 

him. “They’re not all washed away, Rex?’’ 

“They have become ghosts, sweetheart, 

little pale ghosts. It is as if they smiled at 
you from behind a mist.” 

“And Baby Bird?” 

He did not say anything, only looked away 
from her eyes. 

“Rex, I thought—you have such a lot of 
money; if we could buy this place and throw 
out sun porches and endow it for ever and 
bring those little Poplar babies from my hos- 
pital over here. We’d buy a yacht to bring 
them, and we’d put a glass roof on the little 
church and make it into a wonderful play- 
ground; and Robert Ewing’s little ghost 
angels wouldn’t be lonely any more.” 

“Tt issucha little to pay for—everything.”’ 

They came to the end of the olive grove; 
the world lay below them, like a gay picture 
seen out of a dark frame. 

“We will put it in hand today,” he said. 

Orchid pointed. ‘‘There’s Robert Ewing. 
Oh! Rex, he’s got his knapsack! And his 
color box. He’s waving to Monsieur Berbe. 
Oh, I wanted to tell him. Look! There’s the 
funny old diligence coming up from Mére 
Steppis for his luggage.” 

The olives framed the artist as he walked 
out into the world. 


A Small Sralian Villa Comes to Dwell 
Among Us 


(Continued from Page 24) 


No description of this house is complete 
without a detailed one of the kitchen. Here 
is a workroom to make glad the heart of the 
worker. First, it has cross ventilation; 
second, the range, sink and cabinets are 
within easy access to one another, the refrig- 
erator and service porch do away with trades- 
people entering directly into the kitchen; 
then the architect remembered to provide 
space for a work table, a lava- 
tory, through which the maid 


was palatial in style, classic in details, rich 
and imposing. Coffers and chests of walnut 
decorated with inlay and gesso, elaborately 
carved, oblong tables having carved supports 
and high-backed carved and upholstered 
chairs were the chief articles of furniture. 
The beds were great cumbersome canopied 
affairs. This style of furniture while unprac- 
tical for our purpose is still our guide in se- 
lecting modern adaptations for 
the house of Italian tendencies. 





‘ay pass to answer the front- 
door bell while the family is 
dining, and, lastly, a rear stair- 
way to the floor above and to 
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The coffers have become 
hutches and low chests of draw- 
ers, the tables narrower and 

more lightly built, 








the cellar. 

The floor above is laid out for 
four chambers, two baths, five 
closets and a small hal’. Each 
of these rooms has the advan- 
lage of two exposures. 
The rear stairway is 
easily accessible to 
the room designated 
for the maid, if there 
be one. 

In passing, a few 
remarks concerning 
Italian furniture may 
prove interesting. 
The furniture of the 


Second Floor 
Plan of the 
Italian House 


SE£COWN OD F4#LO0R PLAN: 


the chairs also; and 
the beds, when they 
retain their four 
posts, May or may 
not have the canopied 
roof. We can re- 
create enough of 
Italy’s atmosphere 
by adapting her best 
in domestic architec- 
ture and furniture to 
our needs to build a 
livable and dignified 
home—one which will 
not bring a blush of 
shame to the cheek 
of its originator. 
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THIS IS THE DAY OF PREVENTION 
Today danger is marked wherever it exists— 
on railroads and highways, on land and on sea. 
Civil officials, as well as medical and dental 
authorities, are designating Danger Lines that 
demand our constant respect and attention. 


Stop Decay at The Danger Line 


MEDICAL and dental authorities 
agree that preventive measures are 
far more desirable than curative 
medicines. 
authorities have persistently called 
attention to The Danger Line on 
our teeth. 
Line we can prevent untold suf- 
fering—even disease—by proper 
care and precaution. 


That is why dental 


For at The Danger 


Whenever you eat, food par- 


ticles collect in those tiny crevices 
along The Danger Line. 
they ferment and acids form which 


Then 


attack the teeth and gums. Pyor- 
rhea may result. Serious illness 
—rheumatism, heart and kidney 
trouble—these are among the 
physical disorders resulting from 
infection due to Acid Decay at 
The Danger Line. 

You can prevent Acid Decay 
and reduce the peril of Pyorrhea 
by using Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. For Milk of Magnesia is 
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‘SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


99 





approved by all dentists as a safe, 
thorough means of counteracting 
the acids which attack the teeth 
and gums. Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
besides preventing Acid Decay, 
soothes and strengthens tender 
gums, relieves sensitive teeth, cleans 
thoroughly and promotes the 
hygiene of the entire mouth. No 
dental cream can do more. 

Buy Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, today. It is absolutely safe 
for all the family. It cannot harm 
even the baby’s teeth and tender 
gums. To get children to brush 
their teeth regularly give them 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. It is so 
pleasant to use. Squibb’s Dental 
Cream makes The Danger Line 
safe and aids in the preservation 
of your most priceless asset— 
health. At druggists’. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 







SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA 
—The Standard of Quality—recom- 
mended by physicians everywhere, may 
be purchased in large and small bottles 
from your druggist. 
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As Easy to Buy 
As It Is to Use 


There is not the slightest reason why any woman, who 
values cleanliness and sanitation in her home, should be without 
a Royal Electric Cleaner. 


For Royal’s Distributed Payment Plan makes 
this superfine cleaner as easy to buy as it is to use. 
Deny yourself the benefits of Royal cleaning no 
longer. Your Royal Dealer will gladly tell you how 
easy it is to own a Royal. 


Ask Any Royal Owner 


She will tell you how much time the Royal 
saves her —how thoroughly it cleans—how it 
gets the deeply embedded germ-laden dirt as 
well as surface litter. She will tell you also 
how Royal saves her health, by eliminating 
the drudgery of cleaning, and the health of 
the entire family by keeping the home sani- 
tarily clean. 


») 






















Investigation Will Prove 


That Royal is the most highly 
improved type of cleaner. Getting 
all the dirt, by air alone, is abso- 
lutely harmless, thoro and swift. 


Let the Royal Dealer bring youa 
Royal to try, and to compare with 
other cleaning methods, if you 
wish. Noexpense—no obligation. 


The Royal Distributed Payment 
Plan makes Royal ownership avail- 
able to everyone. If you don’t 
know the Royal Dealer in your 
locality, write us for his name. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK ~ 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 




























Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, 
Royal Hair Cutter, Royal Drier, 
Royal Clothes Washer - 


Is 
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ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


After some weeks of this passionate ob- 
servation he concentrated on my make-up 
and wigs, chiefly the wigs. He would sit, 
performance after performance, and watch 
me wrap the ribbon of gummed gauze about 
my head and then carefully set the wig on 
its adhesive surface. The ardor of his in- 
spection would always increase as I waxed 
my face in preparation for the beard. And 
when the beard was added and I took up 
the tufts of crépe hair with which I softened 
the uncompromising cheek and neck line, 
deftly setting a wisp here and another there 
until the beard takes on an air of having 
grown from my face and not its own 
stiff dark cloth foundation, his 
interest reached its height. 

Outwardly I ignored his 
avid scrutiny, but inwardly 
I waited for the moment 
in which his excitement 
would burst into speech. 

At last it came. One eve- 
ning, after much circum- 
locution, he broke the 
fateful news to me. It was 
nothing more or less than 
that the secret of my success, 
that my whole career as a 
singing actor had been built upon 
my remarkable wigs. In other words, 

any fame that might be mine, by rights be- 
longed to my wigmaker. Any singer, so he 
told me, could be great with wigs like mine. 
He concluded his remarks by requesting 
anxiously that I give him one of my hirsute 
adornments. I was divided between temper 
and mirth, but gave him the wig with no:com- 
ment except to wish him the greatest success 
with it. He all but wept his gratitude and 
scurried off to his dressing room, to put on 
the wig and be metamorphosed into a great 
singing actor. 

Shortly afterward my engagements took 
me from Milan, and it was not until two or 
three years later that I returned. Then, on 
one of those warm, clear, intoxicating after- 
noons peculiar to Milan, as I strolled along 
basking in the perfect day, I heard trotting 
feet behind me and an anxious voice calling 
“Chaliapin! Chaliapin!” and, turning, I 
saw my barytone friend of the wigs. 

He was in great distress and told me 
heartbrokenly that the wig had not helped 
him to success, and suggested that I had 
given him one of my inferior hirsute dis- 
guises. 

I mastered my risibilities as best I could 
and, tapping my forehead with the greatest 
solemnity, settled my score with him, say- 
ing, ‘‘ My dear, dear friend, it is not the wig 
that makes the success; it is what is under 
the wig.” 

But to return to my portrait of Boris. The 
wig and the beard and all the rest of his 
material aspect required historical research 
in order that they might have veracity. 
Boris’ tragic soul might belong to any time, 
place or people, but his manners and dress 
were sixteenth century and nothing else. 


Historical Study 


OI HAULED out my books on Russia and 
her emperors, and got to work. I hada 
twofold purpose in this research—to learn 
something of Boris’ past as well as of his 
outward aspect. For I realized that really 
to understand Boris I must not only know 
the man as he was in the opera; I must know 
him as he had been in life and what incidents, 
what influences had brought him to this pass. 
Like the psychiatrist, I must pry into the 
history of my character in order to discover 
the reason for certain psychological pecul- 
iarities and discrepancies. I must know more 
than the fact divulged by the opera—that he 
had murdered the heir apparent and become 
crazed brooding over it. I must know what 
circumstances, what pressure was brought to 
bear on a man, represented by Mussorgsky 
as the tenderest of fathers, to make him 
commit such a crime. 

Unfortunately history delayed my psycho- 
logical investigations by presenting a fact at 
the very outset that could have to do only 
with his appearance and not his mind or 
soul. It concerned his whiskers. Again the 
beard! For Boris Godunoff, born about 






1551, was of Tartar origin and therefore 
swarthy. Now the great bulk of Russian 
royalty had been fair, and had I not gone 
sleuthing into history I could easily have 
been misled into making Boris a yellovw- 
haired, blue-eyed king instead of the grizz!cd 
warrior of my present portrayal. And the 
beard especially played its part in em- 
phasizing his Tartar origin. 

It was customary for all sixteenth-centu: 
Russian boyars to wear mustaches th: 
covered their mouths; Boris trimmed }:i 
mustache and beard so that his lips showed 
Through this excursion into history mi 

concerning Boris the man was macie 
clear to me. 

The portrait grew from 1), 
etched outlines of a vavue 
historical personage to 1} 

complete and vital pictui 

of a_ sixteenth-centur 
tsar. 

I designed the costumes 
with which I clothed this 
old-time tsar—those 

same costumes which I 

wear today—from old 
prints and famous paintings. 

The coronation robe I made 
a faithful replica of that used by 

the tsars of that period. The 
“barma” or deep collar was embroidered 
with jewels. Its heavy cuffs were made 
separate and also jewel-incrusted. The robe 
itself was fashioned of heaviest gold brocade 
and lined with the traditional royal purple. 
When it was finished it was so stiff because 
of the heavy, jewel-incrusted material that 
it could stand alone. With this robe was 
worn the famous cap of Monomahk which 
has figured in the coronation of every Rus- 
sian tsar since Vladimir Monomahk himself. 
A huge cross, pendent on a massive gold 
chain, and a scepter completed this sartorial 
ensemble. I made the costume worn in the 
scene in Boris’ apartment a glorified variant 
of the national costume of Russia, full satin 
trousers, silken blouse and soft leather boots. 
Sometimes if one wishes to stress particularly 
the Tartar origin of Boris one may wear a 
small skull cap in this scene. This is called 
a chaplashky. 


Boris Reincarnated 


ITH my character thus clothed and, if 

not in his right mind, at least his real 
self, I next turned to the working out of the 
detailed business of the score. It was at this 
point in the development of my interpreta- 
tion of Boris that Chaliapin abdicated and 
Boris took the stage. And the completion 
of the réle took place under his direction. 
The majestic stride that marked his entrance 
in the coronation scene, the noble sweep in 
the gestures of his hands, the stately bend of 
his head in acknowledgment of the clamor 
of the populace, the weariness in the lines of 
the hand that held the scepter, the dreary 
somberness coloring the inflections of the 
voice of this monarch whose soul was sickened 
unto death—all these and a hundred other 
details were the work of Boris and not the 
whilom Volga boatman whom his kingly 
authority for the time inspired. 

His transition in that colossal scene in his 
apartments from the self-controlled, weary 
man who was still kingly to the tsar who 
was a slobbering maniac would have fallen 
afoul of falseness had I not been able to 
conjure up, to reincarnate Boris in mysel!, 
to give it verity. 

I am often asked if this scene does not 
exhaust me greatly to play—a query un- 
doubtedly born of the many stories of 
artists leaving the stage after appearing in 
their greatest réles, nerve-torn, half fainting 
from exhaustion and generally in a highly 
pitiable plight. I can only reply that it does 
not require nervous prostration to adhere to 
my artistic code. Its primary requirement is 
the submergence of self, my own personality, 
so utterly that for the moment the character 
Iam depicting may live in me for myaudienc: . 
I want to create for my listeners the illusion 
of reality. I desire earnestly that they may 
forget Chaliapin, grand opera, the stage, the 
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(Continued on Page 107) 
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orchestra, all the canvas trees and sartorial 
extravagances of the lyric drama, and see 
before them only—life. And in order that I 
may create this illusion perfectly, J must 
remain unmoved myself. My emotions, my 
mind, my soul must not be touched, angered, 
hurt or rejoiced by any of the vicissitudes 
through which the character I am repre- 
senting may pass. 

An artist is like a great window through 
which the audience sees life passing; and 
like that clear crystal, he must be cool and a 
little aloof If he permits himself sympa- 
thetic emotion the crystal becomes blurred, 
fogged, and the audience sees life as through 
a glass darkly. If he permits himself vanity 
and lets his voice subjugate life for glory of 
sonorous tone he is no longer the great 
window of art, no longer the master; he is 
only a marionette aping reality jerkily. 

When Boris holds the stage I want the 
audience to feel that this is Boris’ Geth- 
semane and not that of any other tsar. To 
bring people to tears or to laughter and yet 
never weep or laugh myself—that is my 
artistic creed. And not the least of this 
creed is to be able to return to my hotel after 
a performance and sit myself down to a meal 
of corned beef and cabbage or some other 
excellent but prosaic victual, vain in the 
hope that I have sent some of my listeners to 
their homes, not to food and dreamless 
slumber, but to sleep, if they sleep at all, 
that is plagued with dreams of the mad Boris. 

But when I came to create the rdle of 
Boris I could not reconcile Boris and old- 
style operatics. 

So I discarded the old and proceeded to 
make a new tradition for singing actors. I 
refused to warble mellifluously everything 
from groans due to a fatal stroke to the final 
prayer of a very great, a very wicked and 
yet withal, a very fine and noble gentleman, 
for leniency from his Maker. I conceived that 
those, groans or that prayer must be torn 
from his throat, a harsh cry, half despair, 
half hope. And so, when Boris pleads for 
“Mercy! Mercy!’ although the voice so 
far as intonation, texture and accent are 
concerned, blends perfectly with the orches- 
tral accompaniment, it reached the audience 
as an agonized cry and not a musical phrase. 
Throughout Mussorgsky’s opera I lapse into 
speech or something very akin to it whenever 
it suits my purpose. At least the effect is of 
a conversational tone, although the acute 
observer will note that I am as careful to 
speak on the key and in the rhythms as 
though I were singing. 


Three Wise Friends 


HEN I advanced this heretical theory 

concerning the proper fashion of sing- 
ing opera it did not long lack advocates. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Cui and Stassoff, my 
advisers for the réle of Boris, upheld it 
valiantly, declaring that all was not great 
operatic art that was glorious song; and 
they encouraged me to do my worst to 
operatic tradition. These three kind, wise 
friends! How invalu- 
able were their sug- 
gestions to me in my 
development of the réle 
of Boris! How many 
hours they gave from 
their own precious work 
to discuss endlessly the 
production of that opera 
with me! 

Stassoff, vociferous 
advocate of the musical 
nationalists of Russia, 
might almost be set 
down as the discoverer 
of the genius of the real 
Mussorgsky. He upheld him against any 
contemptuous or adverse criticism, and al- 
ways considered that the ultimate triumph 
of Mussorgsky’s music vindicated his own 
critical judgment as had nothing else in all 
his life. And Stassoff, critic, historian, offi- 
cially known as the head of the fine-arts de- 
partment of the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg, but in reality dictator of Russian 
art at that time, had sponsored many a genius. 

Cui, the second of my triumvirate of 
counselors, gentle, kindly soul, had worked 








side by side with Mussorgsky when he was 
twenty-five or six and the composer of Boris 
was twenty-one or two, and the compositions 
of both of them were subject to the brilliant, 
but critical faculty of Balakirev, which 
would pounce with loud, long cries of de- 
rision upon any technical imperfection or 
error, or any defect in form the instant it 
raised its head. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mussorgsky were 
colleagues, close friends and at one time 
roommates. 

Approximately ten years after this asso- 
ciation Mussorgsky died and was buried at 
the Alyeksandr Nyevski Monastery. All his 
manuscripts and sketches were taken in a 
mass to Rimsky-Korsakoff to be set in order 
and prepared for publication. And this was 
the beginning of a tempest. 


The Bow That Brought Fame 


S MY work on Boris progressed under the 
guidance of Cui, Stassoff and Rimsky, 
my operatic affairs took a turn for the better. 
Mamantov, that great Russian attorney and 
wealthy art patron, heard me sing, became 
interested, made inquiries and forthwith paid 
the fine necessary to release me from the 
service of the Imperial Opera House, and 
invited me to join the Private Opera Com- 
pany at Moscow. In that city, in the theater 
built by this godfather of music, my great 
opportunity came to me and I made the bow 
that was to count in my life to the operatic 
world in Boris Godunoff in October, 1897. 

The result of that bow is history. It made 
two men overnight, Mussorgsky and myself. 
From a tolerated, harshly criticized unknown 
I becamé, within a few hours, an artist who 
could do no wrong. My musical opinions 
that had been damned a fortnight earlier 
were quoted as oracular. The programs that 
had been scorned as musical yellow journal- 
ism were pointed to as models for the artistic 
aspirant. Thus, the value of that trade-mark, 
Success! 

I learned to know the meaning of that 
phrase, “the idol of the public.” My ad- 
mirers journeyed from St. Petersburg, the 
provinces, from all over Russia to hear me. 
Eminent critics thought my interpretations 
worthy of lengthy and verbose treatises. 
And I found out things about myself. 

In that tenth month of the year 1897 my 
life from penury stepped into luxury. My 
most exotically Freudian dreams had never 
approached the comfort with which I was 
now able to surround myself. In 1899 the 
Imperial Opera Company of Moscow en- 
gaged me at a salary of sixty thousand 
roubles—about forty-five thousand dollars— 
a year, a fabulous fortune to the whilom 
stevedore. No marvelous tale my mother 
ever told in my childhood could equal the 
amazing actuality of my life, it seemed to 
me. And Rimsky, in speaking of me at that 
time, said that “‘Chaliapin has won success 
beyond all belief.” 

The course of my career wound its way 
along through adulation and flattery and 
good living until the first 
year of the twentieth 
century. Until 1900 I 
had never had occasion 
to leave Russia for the 
purpose of appearing in 
opera. Then one won- 
derful day I received an 
invitation from La Scala 
in Milan to sing the réle 
of Mephistopheles. At 
first the honor of being 
asked to sing at La Scala 
banished every thought. 
To sing Mephistopheles 
at La Scala! Then I 
woke up! I had never sung Mephistopheles! 
Gone were the burbling ecstasies; vanished 
was the thought of honors. To sing at La 
Scala I must use Italian, and I had never 
sung in any tongue but my own, the Russian. 
To sing an opera I did not know in a language 
I did not know before an alien and capricious 
public! Here was sport for the gods! 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The last article in this 
series by Feodor Chaliapin will appear in an 
early issue. 
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. . conforming 


... feather-light, you 
can wear_a Hickory 
Apron any time with 
freedom. 





and white. 





Hickory Aprons help 
to shadowproof thin 
fabrics and give you se- 
curity and protection 
with any dress. 
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No Wrinkles in Skirts when 


you wear a 


Hickory Apron 


EEP that first smooth freshness in 
your pretty dresses! A Hickory Sani- 
tary Apron protects them from deep creases 
and mussing. The rubber portion in the 
apron prevents body warmth and perspira- 
tion from reaching the fabric. Even pleated 
skirts and linen dresses can be worn longer 
without pressing. 


The Hickory Apron is designed to wear under 
all dresses on every occasion. It’s comfortable 
—with a deep, cool mesh top and soft, conform- 
ing, featherweight rubber. Cut generously wide 
and shaped to stay in place. 
that wash perfectly—orchid, flesh, honeydew 


Lovely colors 


Priced as Low as 50c 


The Hickory Apron illustrated is shaped to 
fit smoothly under the most clinging gown. 
It never shows an outline. Extra light 
weight. Washes like lingerie. In a choice 
of pretty colors — flesh, orchid, the new 
honeydew shade, or white. Priced as 
low as 50c. 


Mest stores carry Hickory Sanitary Aprons 
but if you do not find them, write, stating 
your dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. Ruth 
Stone, 1183 W. Congress St., Chicago, IIl. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


TORONTO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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esses YOU know anything to do for the 
A hae “| hands?” I asked my companion, a 
/ young American woman, as we took tea 
y 4) one day at the Ritz. 

i] ‘‘ The only thing to do is to hide them,” 
she returned, with her mind evidently on some- 
thing else—specifically, on the business of securing 
more cakes, 

If you resort to the measure she suggested, one 
thing is certain: you must do a thorough piece of 
work. Never let them show for one instant or 
“the jigisup.’’ Better far than this is to let the 
terrible truth be known from the beginning, that 
your hands are not on an equality with the re- 
mainder of your get-up. The damage done in the 
reaction of those observing you is so much less 
great if they know it from the start. 

My question was provoked by an experience I 
had with a beautiful stranger only a few days be- 
fore. Next to General Foch and the Unknown 
Soldier, I suppose she was as talked about as any 
feature in connection with the late war. The 
outstanding items about her were that she was 
American, she had for many years been a profes- 
sional nurse at home with some of our most dis- 
tinguished physicians, was later nursing with the 
French forces, and was sixty-one years old, plus 
seven months, but did not look it. 

“Now just you wait till you’ve seen,’’ exulted a 
young thing who ought to have been more en- 
grossed with the serious phases of present-day 
nursing or perhaps in helping to raise the sum 
which the American Hospital in France seems to 
feel it needs. ‘‘You’re scheduled for one of the 
surprises of all your life.” 

I did not even bother to voice my reply. But I 
thought to myself that I should not receive any 
surprise whatever on seeing her; that I should, on 
the other hand, be aware she was exactly sixty-one years 
old, with a pretty fair venture at the additional seven 
months. If there wasn’t a single milestone standing any- 
where along the well-known paths that usually harbor those 
signs in a woman’s face, even should they be most success- 
fully torn down and the very foundations of them buried 
o’er with creams and dear knows what all, while the paths 
themselves were macadamized with pastes; even if art and 
science combined to do their best in annihilating the records 
of time, with liftings and stretchings and dyeings, still some- 
thing—maybe time itself—would appear in that counte- 
nance and gaze out through those features; and there would 
be a look there of just the number of years that that par- 
ticular soul had been the tenant of that particular body. 
Such would have been the gist of my reply had I troubled to 
make one. 





The Ghost of Years (omes Back 


HAD seen the lady who was celebrated above all others in 

Europe for her triumph over the years. She is one of the 
wealthiest of Americans married to one of the most titled of 
Englishmen, and wherever she passes, through smart hotel 
corridors at dinnertime, between rows of gorgeously dressed 
ladies in pearls and tiaras and men in dinner clothes, there 
is a lane of wondering eyes and a trail of comment which 
never varies. It runs to this effect: ‘‘Isn’t she a wonder? 
You know she had that operation done—that face lifting — 
and it makes her look younger than her daughter.” 

I saw her at Biarritz, often and at close range. All they 
had said was true; and as for the young men, they must have 
thought she and not her daughter was the leader of the 
younger set, for it was round her that they clustered. 

It almost seemed that of them all she looked the most 
youthful. And yet once in a while something came and 
gazed out of her eyes as through a window. It was the 
look of her real self out from under all the art, and then it was 
as if this art were no part of her personality and this look 
from within carried the impress of her real self and her years. 
And so I should have said that this other young woman of 
sixty-one, plus seven months, that they were all talking 
about, who had learned the trick of youth eternal out of her 
nursing of mortal diseases, would also carry the feeling of her 
years. 

At any rate, she was audaciously self-confident, for she 
came to see me. d I did not wonder at her confidence as 
I stared at her in our hotel courtyard under the broad rays of 
heaven in August. Yes, she looked like a young matron, or 
indeed like a girl. Of course her hair was peroxided; instead 
of coloring she had resorted to bleaching. So many Euro- 
pean women and, of a consequence, American women in Eu- 
rope are doing that now. Then, too, there was a little rouge 
and a little powder; where is there not on women’s faces 
today? To be sure, she resorted not nearly so much to 
make-up as the young things smoking and drinking at the 
tablesround us. They had hennaed their hair, just to make it 
look artificial, and they saw to it that no individual feature 
was allowed to remain in its natural state. 

Her aim, on the other hand, had been to keep everything 
about her looking natural and untouched, and I yielded her 
the credit of having succeeded. I was wrong once again. The 
story was that, while nursing the soldiers, she had learned a 
certain little trick that you did to people as they lay on their 
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Beautiful Flands 


and ‘Deathless Youth 


By Mary BrusH WILLIAMS 


couches, and while they never knew what had happened to 
them, it made them young again. Naturally I resolved that 
I had not covered large and important assignments in my life 
only to let that piece of information get away from me. I 
was going to find out what it was. How queer that all of 
those big doctors under whom she gleaned her information 
should pass that over as unimportant, for it was one of the 
most important things of all. 

Only for the present we will leave that story, the discovery 
and the writing, for another time. Ours is the tale this 
month of the flaw in this youth expert’s performance. 
Gradually I had begun to feel myself a little mystified. No 
ghost of a day that is dead came out to taunt us, and still 
there was the sense of those sixty-one years, plus the seven 
months, in my companion’s presence. I was disappointed; 
my theory was coming true that you could not blot out the 
record of your years. But surely something had happened; 
there was a difference between the last ten minutes and those 
preceding. I went over any possible events in that period. 
And then I realized what had happened. Madame had made 
a gesture, and in so doing had induced the dead ghost I was 
suspecting. She had whipped off the gloves that she had 
been wearing. The beauty expert had neglected her hands. 
And they told the guilty story of the long years she had lived! 


cA Primary Lesson in Beauty 


OW in the world could anyone so canny as she was over- 
look so important an item as she had done? She had 
caught on totheclever tricks that theclever doctorssheworked 
with either did not see or made the big mistake of ignoring. 
She had pieced these little chips of information together until 
she had formulated a working science which, when applied, 
became almost a minor art. And yet she ignored that whole 
department of the beauty business which is so important that 
the omission of it renders all other accomplishments in the 
field null and void. 

She must have caught my thought, and I venture to say 
that the consciousness of her imperfection came over her for 
the first time, for she said something about having to keep 
her hands in hot water all of the time. But it was too late; 
she had lost her authority with me, for I dropped her in that 
moment of discovery —only to return at some distant time to 
draw from her what she has to give and piece it with the first, 
primary, fundamental lesson of the beauty business, which 
is the care of the hands, because they are an index to the life 
and the years that we have lived. 

A simple mission that would be to find the secret of per- 
petual youth for them. It was not as with the face, where a 
hundred remedies were needed. A single trick would do the 
business. To one great invoker of beauty after another I 
turned. And all had their remedies that acted as a mask for 
the moment—for the evening party, the tea at which one 
poured. Such recipes as they offered and such loads of 
creams as they wished to sell! All of them were too cumber- 
some to work with, and none ever offered the promise of 
bringing about permanent results. 

Of a friend who knows her Paris very thoroughly I ques- 
tioned: ‘‘Do you know anything to do for the hands?” 

“No,” she answered; “‘if you hear of anything, tell me and 
I'll do it.” 

Then came a second high priestess to see me, and one 
who realized that in the bright lexicon of beauty the hands 
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play an important part. Evidently she was con- 
scious of hers always. As we talked she worked 
with them. She seemed to be forever drawing on 
her gloves. Not real, but phantom, imaginary 
ones, as if from out of some memory. So incon- 
spicuously was the massaging done that only a 
trained and suspecting eye would ever notice. To 
such a one the movements had a significance that 
had to be accounted for. 

I asked her about what she was doing, and she 
assumed a gentle reflective aspect; you would have 
said she was floating away from this everyday life 
with its ordinary affairs, and she spoke like a high 
priestess or a goddess. “‘ Keep massaging the hands 
always,” was her message. “Gently, as if drawing 
the gloves on.’’ Not, of course, she meant, the way 
one rips on those for automobiling, but the way 
one delicately puts on the long ones in suéde or 
kid glacé for the evening, with all the gentleness 
one feels for them when they cost ten dollars and 
are new. “When you are thinking, resting, idly 
sitting, always keep doing it, and never for less 
than an hour a day. Without creams and infor- 
mally,even when you arevisiting with people, gently, 
firmly, be putting your gloves on. And you will 
make your hands plump and young.” 

Had I found the single trick I had been looking 
for? “But I thought massaging without creams 
was harmful,” I persisted in my American way. 

“By night use them. Put them on plentifully 
then, and they will nourish the flesh of the hands. 
All creams of pure materials and with almond oil 
as the basis of them are good. Use soft water. If 
there is only water containing alkali throughout 
your community, put water softener in it which 
will precipitate the chalk. Or if you have the time 
to retire to the privacy of your own quarters, mas- 
sage your hands with cream for as long periods as 
you can. Certainly it will dono harm. But in the daytime 
a little moisture is enough. Moisten the hands so the skin 
won't get too frictioned and dry and likely to crack. But 
nothing else is necessary. Pull on the fingers of imaginary 
gloves and coax them down over the palms.” : 

Madame looked her years scarcely more than the first one 
I had talked with, and she said it was because she ate what 
was needed to nourish her body, adding that we Americans, 
who set so much store by a girlish figure, give as a sacrifice, 
our faces, our lives, our hands. These last are among the 
parts of the body that can spare nourishment most easily, 
and from them it is taken first, leaving them with a gaunt 
and cadaverous aspect. This can in part be made up for by 
massaging. But if you keep them nourished, and the skin 
filled out over them, a little accompanying plumpness on the 
figure will not matter. 


Szmple Remedies Prescribed by Experts 


Lge will understand that I am transmitting—reporting, 
we call it professionally—and going against all American 
theory in the message I carry; but in these words I am ex- 
pressing one of the profoundest of French points of view. 

At least after this point settles itself one way or the other 
the remainder is an epic, a saga of the gloves. It cannot be 
that one does not know better than to go out into wind and 
sun with hands unprotected. The cold winds of late autumn 
and winter toughen and redden and thicken the skin of the 
hands. But were you aware that you should have a care not 
to wear these day gloves too tight, just as surely as you 
should have a care for your shoes? Badly fitting gloves can 
gnarl the hands, exaggerating the joints and thinnesses, and 
they can interfere with the circulation to such an extent that 
the skin will look anemic and lifeless. 

You have heard of course about the rubber ones that 
should always be used when one’s hands are in hot water for 
more than ten minutes and, above all, when one is doing 
housework, such as washing in hot water, so that the gym- 
nastic exercise of it will not make them large. 

It is all bosh to say that useful work is hard on the hands. 
When sweeping and dusting the house, wear chamois gloves. 
When gardening, wear old chamois or kid ones. Get out 
your nice new kid ones when walking, visiting and shopping. 
At night wear loose ones of chamois, punctured with air holes 
to allow the pores to breathe. First, put on your creams, 
letting them dry as much as possible, and in the end wipe the 
hands dry. Sometime in the twenty-four hours, when the 
hands must be exposed in all their soft whiteness, be sure to 
spend several minutes making the gesture as if putting on 
phantom, imaginary gloves. 

Isn’t it nice to have the remedies that are so very simple 
prescribed by the most sophisticated of experts? On the 
word of the greatest of them both in France and in America, 
at the end of three months your hands will be lovely indeed. 

Use whatever creams you like. Our best manufacturers 
can undoubtedly provide them. Almond oil should play an 
important part. And round the nails, at night, as well as 
after work that keeps them wet or work that keeps them dry, 
put pure glycerin: 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles on various 
ways of preserving youth and beauty that the women of France have learned 
in one thousand years. The second article will appear in an early issue. 
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The Masland Label appears on the back 





Oriental Beauty 
At Prices You Can Afford 


In these beautiful new Masland Argonne Rugs, created by the 
revolutionary Masland Method, you get the true designs and colors of 
the genuine Oriental—but at prices so moderate that they are well 
within the means of any woman who loves beautiful things in her home. 

Masland Rugs are seamless and unusually durable, and Masland 
colors go to the heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 

See these Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer’s. You will be de- 
lighted with their beauty and charm, and amazed at their economy. 
Ask for the free illustrated booklet, “Oriental Beauty In Your Home.” 
If the dealer cannot supply you, write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, 
Dep’t 9, L, Wholesale, New York. 


Sizes 


9’ x12’ C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. A wide variety in 
83" x 106” > ‘ a Oriental color 
36!" x 63” Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. eeuminenes of 
27” x54” Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 tans, rose, etc. 


This design, Argonne Pattern No. 

2756H, is also made in four other 

different color. combinations, in 
the four sizes listed above. 
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ELIZABETH H. SHAW 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1924 
*You’vE HEARD of many kinds of babies, but ‘Lux 
babies’ are quite a new thing, especially famous ones. 
Of course, they are not fed on Lux, but they have all 
their dainty dresses and soft flannels and cuddly woolens 
washed in Lux. 


“Two of these famous Lux babies are Jean and Joan, 
the only Cabinet Babies in Washington, daughters of 
the Secretary of Labor and Mrs. James J. Davis. 

“They both like the softness and fragrance of their 
clothes laundered in Lux, and their Mother says: ‘J 
don’t know how Mothers with several babies kept every- 
thing clean before Lux was invented! It is so easy for the 
nurse to swish the things in the creamy suds and hang 
them out to dry—while the baby takes a nap!’ 


“Jean and Joan have a sister Jane who is a very 
particular young lady about her clothes, too. She re- 
fuses to put on any dress unless the sleeves are ‘ pasted,’ 
which is the way she tells whether the dress is freshly 
laundered or not! And seven-year-old brother Jimmy 
has all his play suits and silk blouses washed in Lux. 
So you can see how such a family of four lively children 
increases the output of Lux. 


“Their Mother says: ‘With two babies and a constant 
demand for “pasted” sleeves and Fimmy’s innumerable 
shirts, we give thanks daily for Lux. I buy it by the case 
of one hundred boxes!” 


ELIzABETH H. SHAW 


Lux won’t hurt any- 
thing that water 
alone won't injure 


ns as 
lel i 





Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Jean Joan,Jane and Jimmie 
wm! =the only (CABINET BABIES 


~ washing their Dainty little Clothes 


Two winsome little girls—the precious baby and her stalwart young 
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brother. Who wouldn’t delight in four such lovely children and take pride 
in keeping their little clothes fresh, immaculate and exquisite? 


HOW TO WASH THE PRECIOUS 
LITTLE WOOLENS 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux into 
a thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
hot water. Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, 
pressing suds repeatedly through 
soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water 
out or put through a loose wringer. 

Woolens should be dried in an even 
temperature; that of the ordinary 
room is the best. Shirts and stockings 
may be dried on wooden forms. 


PROTECT YOUR BABY’S 
TENDER SKIN 


Physicians say that when a baby cries 
it is often because his diapers are 
rough and scratchy or his little clothes 
irritate his sensitive skin. 

That is why more and more mothers 
will not trust their babies’ garments to 
anything but Lux. Lux contains no 
free alkali to remain on diapers and 
clothes in an irritating fine white pow- 
der. Lux won’t irritate the most sensi- 
tive skin. Use it for all the important 


little clothes. Get Lux today. 
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Your hands 


and all the clothes 
you wash » + * 
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deserve the same consideration. 


you give fine fabrics ane 


¥ the water an hour and a half every 
day washing the dishes—your poor 
faithful hands. 


Spare them that coarsened red look 
that comes from using strong kitchen 
soap—it literally burns out the beauti- 
fying oils from the skin of your hands. 


They deserve the kindest of all soaps— 
Lux. You know how gentle Lux is, you’ve 
used it for years to wash your silks and wool- 
ens, your finest things, and it has always left 
your hands in beautiful condition. 


Use Lux in place of bar soap for washing 
dishes. Toss a single teaspoonful into your 
dishpan. The quick rich suds are every bit 
as easy on your hands aé fine toilet soap. 4 
single teaspoonful is all you need! 


Nowadays, everything you 
wash is too nice to trust to 
ordinary laundry soap 


Your muslin night gowns and chemises, 
your gay little house dresses, Mary’s 
dainty gingham frocks, Tommy’s fine 
little cotton blouses, the household linen 
—all these things cost so much nowadays 
that they deserve to be washed with the 
same consideration your finer things re- 
ceive. 


Washing with ordinary laundry soap is 
harder on your clothes than the actual 
wearing of them. Harsh soaps destroy 
the very life of the fabric. 


Use Lux for the family laundry—mag- 
ical Lux! See how much longer ginghams 
keep their fresh, new look. Cuffs wear 
longer, dimities and muslins don’t wear 
thin in places and give out so quickly. 
Your table cloths and napkins—the bed 
linen, too—you get longer service from 
everything you wash with Lux. 

You know how wonderfully cleansing 
Lux is, what big brimming suds spring 
from a tiny bit of the magic flakes. A 
little Lux goes so’far that it is actually 
more economical than kitchen soap. 


The rich Lux suds clean so perfectly. ¢ 


Everything comes out of the gentle Lux 
bath looking so beautiful! Use Lux 



















“Saves my hands!”’— “Wonderful 
for the laundry!” women 
everywhere say + 7 7 


“T always disliked dishwater unless it 
was foaming with suds. I used an enor- 
mous amount of soap in the shaker. Now 
I get the same results with one teaspoon- 
ful of Lux in the dishwater. And now can 
: cheerfully do my wash with comforting 
ae thought that these mild luxuriant Lux 
ng suds can do my hands no harm.” 











next washday and see how your clothes ¢= 


sparkle on the line. 
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“Being the mother of three growing girls 
and one small boy, I naturally have a 











great deal of washing to do. I find that 
Lux helps me out more than anything I 
have ever used. It makes the clothes 
whiter and sweeter than ordinary soaps 
and powders. Then too—I find Lux eco- 
nomical. It takes such a small amount of 
wa the white flakes to make such a large 
& = amount of magic suds. Lux is a wonder- 
* “worker.” 


my, 
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IN ADDITION to the well-known 
uses — washing silks, woolens, fine 
cottons and linens—use Lux for dishes, 
the family laundry, shampoo, babies’ 
milk bottles, paint, porcelain, wood- 
work, rugs and linoleum. 
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Millions of cans of 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS 
are produced each year. 


And every individual bean is hand selected! 


Heinz uses only the choicest hand-picked 
beans, but even these are not choice enough. 








Each bean, before it is baked in the Heinz 
Ovens, is re-inspected by clean, sharp-eyed, 
quick-fingered girls—hundreds of them 
working before an endless carrier. Long prac- 
tice makes them perfect; they rarely miss a 
single defective bean. 


Re-selecting selected beans may seem like 
an unnecessary precaution, but it is a rule of 
Heinz to take nothing for granted. 


The Heinz label on any one of the 57 
Varieties is a seal of quality, and no process 
necessary to the maintenance of that 
quality is considered too slow or too costly 
for the house of Heinz to adopt and 


follow. + «+ «+ 4H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 
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dropped down the foc’sle ladder and charged 
long the main deck, the Great Dane baying 
at his heels. 

A pandemonium of yells and drumming 
rose up out of the mists to starboard, the 
splash of flying paddles, the thud of canoes 
bumping against the schooner’s side. To in- 
crease the confusion, the slaves below decks 
raised a chorus of jubilant howls, hammered 
yn the planking, rattled their shackles. The 
din was awful. 

A woolly head rose above the bulwarks, 
then another and another. Ortho and his 
men charged them, cheering, piked, hacked, 
battered them down. More rose and were 
beaten under. The swivel crashed repeat- 
edly. O’Keefe and his party were peppering 
the canoes to some order. 

“Ware boarders to port, port!” O’Keefe 
warned from his vantage, and Ortho swung 
about to see a wave of black break inboard 
into the waist. 


TT°“HERE was no withstanding this. This 

was inundation. He turned and ran for 
the foc’sle, thrusting his men infront. A huge 
Coromantyne, marked with hideous cicatri- 
zations, slung a war club at him; he felt the 
wind on his face. Another, cutting round 
the foremast, lunged wildly witha spear. The 
Great Dane, upleaping, took it to his heart, 
and Ortho reached the barricade unharmed, 
to find more negroes climbing up the dolphin 
striker. 

But things were easier now. All of the 
slaver’s company were either on the poop or 
the foc’sle, both strong places, designed to 
resist slave outbreaks and provided with 
swivel guns kept perennially loaded. More- 
over, the schooner was free, and under her 
backed topsail paying off before the wind; 
the headsails were taking hold. Under pres- 
sure from ten-foot boarding pikes the negroes 
on the dolphin striker and martingale 
dropped into the water and struck out for 
their canoes. Those that attempted to climb 
the barricade were cut to ribbons, but they 
packed the main deck from side to side, yell- 
ing, gesticulating, brandishing spears, and 
more were swarming up every minute. 

‘Please God they don’t let the slaves out!’’ 
Ortho muttered, discharging his pistol 
through a loophole. 

“Or cut the halliards,” said the bos’n. 


HE sailmaker shook his head. ‘The 
swine don’t know enough for that.” 

Crash! O’Keefe had discharged the port 
swivel right into the jammed mass amid- 
ships. A piece of grape, going wide, rang 
against the barricade. There was utter silence 
for a second, then shrieks of terror as the 
survivors rushed to the starboard side, fight- 
ing, treading each other down in their en- 
deavors to reach the bulwarks. 

Crash! O’Keefe discharged his starboard 
swivel into them. 

Ortho hoisted himself astride the barricade 
and cheered across to the poop. “Hooray, 
my bonnies, my hearts of oak, they’re run- 
ning; they ain’t cut us off. Swing the yards 
over and hoist that trysail; she’s away, 
away! Cease fire, mister, they’ve had sufh- 
cient. I - 

A wounded man, lying in the shambles of 
the main deck, lifted himself painfully to his 
knees, flung a spear and rolled over with a 
grunt of con- 
tent. The spear 
pierced Ortho 
in the shoulder 
joint, and he 
toppled back- 
ward into the 
bos’n’s arms. 

















“Tdon’t think 


“The flesh is badly lacerated and must be 
painful, but there’s no great harm done.” 

““Oh, I’m well enough,” Ortho grumbled. 
“What other damages?” 

“That boy you sent aloft is off his head 
with fright. As for the others, some minor 
cuts and scratches only. We were lucky.” 

O’Keefe entered the cabin, black with 
powder. ‘“She’s under plain sail, sor, and all 
well.” His face sobered. “TI picked this up. 
One of thim divils must have brought it 
aboard—that Robin, most like.” 

He placed a small flintlock pistol on the 
table. All three men knew the pistol. A 
vision came to Ortho of that same cabin one 
bright morning off Isla de Pinos, two years 
before, and MacBride seated at the table 
nicking the stock with a sheath knife, read- 
ing the gray parrot a homily on its lack of 
morals the while—and his eyes grew misty. 

“He was the best friend I ever had,” said 
Ortho, bringing his fist down on the board. 
“Six years he stayed with me and my folly 
when he could have bettered himself. And 
now it is in my business he has got killed. 
But I swear by heaven I will avenge him ten 
times over. Notnow; Iamtoo short of men, 
but some day I’ll come back to this river, and 
Pll shoot, I'll raid, I’ll burn, ’U—I’l1 ——” 
It seemed to Ortho that the lantern was con- 
tracting to a pin point, that the cabin was 
growing dark. Strange, when dawn was 
breaking. He made an effort to grasp the 
table, missed it, and fell forward. 

‘*Excitement and loss of blood,” said Mor- 
decai; “‘a swoon merely.” 

XXI 
MAN slung aloft tapped his scraper 
against the mainmast and hailed the 
poop. “Navy pinnace makin’ for we, sir.”’ 

O’Keefe slouched to the rail and took a 
lazy survey of Kingston Harbor in general 
and the approaching boat in particular. It 
was nearing rapidly, propelled by six rowers. 
O’Keefe’s spyglass revealed an officer in the 
stern sheets. 

He ambled to the companionway and 
shouted down it: ‘‘Steward! Stew-ard ! My 
compliments to the captain, and tell him 
there’s a navy pinnace headin’ for us.” 

The pinnace foamed alongside. The row- 
ers tossed their oars smartly, the bowman 
hooked the schooner’s foremast chains, and 
up the ladder bounded a midshipman, a sin- 
gularly attractive lad of about seventeen, with 
frank blue eyes, a broad pleasant face and 
shoulders that would have done credit to a 
grown man. 

“Day,” he greeted, and smiled with the 
utmost good humor. “Master of this 
schooner?” 

“No, sor—mate. I’m just afther callin’ 
the master. He’ll not be a minute.” 

“Thank you. What craft is this, mister?” 

‘Charmin’ Helen. Bristol Guineaman; 
just discharged.” 

“Well, you’ve got a pretty little fairy here, 
mister. She’s as pretty a thing as I’ve seen 
on the West Indian Station, and those Ba- 
hama schooners are no lame ducks.” 


yKEEFE’S heart warmed to the boy. His 
admiration of the Charming Helen was 
so genuine, his smile so winning. He took a 
coil of tobacco from his pocket and thrust it 
forward. ‘Will you do me the honor, sor?” 
The midshipman de- 
clined. ‘‘Thank you 
kindly, but I don’t 
chaw.” 
“Tis very preservin’ 
for the teeth.” 
“And very disruptive 
for the stomach. D’you 
see those heavy 
clouds edged with 
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HERE is an almost indescribable loveliness about 

‘‘Dove”’ underthings. Soft and elusive, they are a 
delight to the eye and a caress to the figure—like a 
subtle breath of summer—cool and refreshing. 


Filmy as the wing of a butterfly, yet surprisingly du- 
rable, ‘‘Dove’’ Lingerie will withstand repeated launder- 
ings without losing its sheen and loveliness. 


In a myriad of rainbow tints and colors ‘‘Dove”’ 
Lingerie comes to you in many styles and materials, the 
embodiment of all that is best in Parisienne designing. 


Just ask for ‘‘Dove’’ Lingerie at your favorite store and 
look for the little blue and white label that is hidden 
away in the folds of every ‘‘Dove’’ creation. 








; ; - D. E. Sicher ¢” Co., Inc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 
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combined with convenient interiors. 
h| Anyone booklet, 25cents. The entire 
a) set, one dollar. 


‘| “The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This attractive house illustrates the character of the designs 
shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


“Ghink Before You Build 


' ‘O most people a home means an in- 
| vestment for a lifetime. A misstep 
is a serious matter. That is why it is 


i worth whiletothink before you build. 
li ; 
Kc Many learn too late that they might 
" have had the beauty and the perma- 
1 nence of a Face Brick house at an 
i ; . 
(¢ actual saving over a period of years. 
ii ° 
But each year—as home-builders ap- 
preciate more the relation of depre- 
k ciation, up-keep, repairs, painting and 
Hl fuel costs tohomesowning—thenum- 
ti : ; 
li ber of Face Brick houses increases. 
Kk 
4 | 
. Booklets You Ought to Have: 

' “*The Story of Brick” is, as one two-story six-room houses selected 
Y reader says, “a liberal education in from 350 designs submitted by archi- 
r home-building.” It gives just the infor- tects in a nation-wide competition. 
w| mation the prospective builder wants. Sent for 50 cents. 

i Sent free. “The Home Fires,”’ a most attrac- 
d “Face Brick Bungalow and Small _ tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
r House Plans” in four booklets,show- gives full directions for fireplace con- 
i ing pam pa oes 3 to 4-room, 5-room, struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

|  6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all “A New House for the Old,” will 
‘ 104. Unusual and distinctive designs tell you all about restoring an old 
i 


house with a beautiful, permanent 

overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 
Address, American Face Brick Ass’n, 

1725 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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That spells hurricane weather, mister. You'll 
have to get back to the Guinea anchorage; 
the men-o’-war are coming in from Port Royal 
tomorrow, and this is their berth. I’ve come 
to warn you.” 

“Will you speak to the captain, sor? He’s 
just behind you.” 

“Certainly.” The midshipman turned 
about and found himself face to face with 
Ortho. A startling change came over the 
youngster. A flush mounted slowly from his 
throat to the roots of his hair. The smile died 
from his pleasant face; it became anything 
but pleasant. 


Oe setae was a moment’s pregnant silence, 
then hesnapped out: ‘“ Youare master of 
this” —a disgusted sniff —‘“‘ this cattle scow?”’ 

“Of this schooner,” Ortho replied. 

oT hig 

“cc Sir.”’ 

“D’you know you’re occupying a berth 
assigned to His Majesty’s navy?” 

“T did not.” 

“cc Sir ! ” 

“c Sir.”’ 

“Well, you know it now, and if you’re not 
out of here and back among your own Guinea 
scum by sunset, I’ll haul you before the port 
admiral. D’you understand?” 


GO: 
“Sir! Blast you!” 
pes ag 


The boy, scarlet with fury, swung about, 
marched to the gangway, halted and sniffed 
again. ‘“’Tis a pity you blackbirders don’t 
wash your ships sometimes,” he sneered, “or 
yourselves.” With that he was gone. 

O’Keefe gave tongue to amazement. ‘‘Well, 
now, did ye ever? An’ me just sayin’ to 
meself what a civil-spoken, dacent young 
buck of a boy it is, when Well, I be 
condemned!” 

“T can give the explanation, I think,” said 
Ortho. ,“‘That young gentleman and I are 
acquainted. I dusted his tail pretty shrewd 
some years ago for stealing eggs in my woods. 
It would seem he has not forgotten.” 


XXIT 


“T SHALL land below the fish traps, grab 

what men I can, fire the village and come 
off again,”’ said Ortho, stuffing a pistol into 
either pocket. “You understand your or- 
ders, Mr. O’Keefe?”’ 

“T do, sor,” the mate grumbled; “but 
wish ye’d lave Packard an’ take me. I 
take great delight in 4 

Ortho cut him short. “I’ve told you one 
navigator must stay, so that’s an end on’t. 
As for you, Sam, you’ll be ready? I don’t 
look for any resistance, but in case i 

‘All has been ready this hour,” said the 
Jew. He stepped forward and laid a hand on 
Ortho’s arm. ‘You are intent on this enter- 
prise, sir? Nothing will dissuade you?” 

Ortho scowled. “No, nothing. Three years 
ago I swore I’d be avenged on Oko Ephraim, 
and be avenged I will. Do you think I’ve 
worked down to this thrice-cursed river to 
creep away again, frightened?” 

Ortho swung overside, dropped into the 
pinnace and pushed clear. The longboat, a 
brass swivel mounted in its bow, cast loose 
from the schooner’s stern and followed in his 
wake. 

Dawn was not far off. There was a per- 
ceptible glow eastward over the dark forests. 
The cold was waking birds in the mangroves; 
they whistled their long, fluty calls. A croco- 
dile, paddling against the stream, his mouth 
open to embrace incoming fish, gave vent to 
a whining bark. 

Ortho let his rowers take it easy. He 
wanted to arrive when there was just suffi- 
cient light to see by, yet before the chill was 
out of the air, and the villagers would be hud- 
dling together for warmth, heads under 
blankets. He considered that he had timed 
himself to a nicety. The attack could not be 
suspected. 

It should be a quick affair, he determined. 
A dash through the sleeping village, the 
stockade ablaze, and then back to the boats 
dragging what salable captives he could. 
Oko Ephraim must be settled, of course—a 
bullet through the head. 

Ortho, watching the palms for the remem- 
bered break which marked the landing, saw 





I 
'd 








it suddenly open on his left, backed water 
and waited for the longboat to come up. 

There was a blaze of fire on the bank 
ahead, a deafening explosion, and the air 
about Ortho’s head was rent by a thousand 
shrieking furies. 

It was so unexpected, it took him fully five 
seconds to realize what had happened. The 
landing was manned and not only manned, 
but guarded with cannon. Niggers with 
cannon, firing grape! 

“Pull!” Ortho yelled. 

As he did so, there came a blinding flash, 
the pinnace buckled under him, cut in half, 
and he fell forward, hitting his head on the 
thwart, and went under, the roar of torrents 
in his ears. 


“Thump-thump! Thump-thump!” went 
the hammers in Ortho’s temples. ‘Thump- 
thump!” as though to split his skull. 

He felt cold, sick and dazed. Was he down 
with fever again, lying in his cabin off that 
accursed river, waiting for Oko Ephraim to 
pay up? No, that was years ago, surely. 
Something had happened since then. A raid! 


Ah! He remembered everything. 
V HERE was he now? Aboard the 
schooner? No, his bed was steady under 
him. He wasashore, the blacks had got him— 
Oko Ephraim! Subconsciously he stirred a 
hand and, to his astonishment, found that it 
was free. He shifted a foot and, behold, that 
also was unbound. Cautiously he opened one 
eye, then the other. He was inside Oko Eph 
raim’s holy of holies. The first thing that met 
his eyes was the imbecile idol, but instead of 
being crowned with blood and palm wine, the 
bat-eared image now wore a wreath of flowers. 
Against the opposite fence two native women 
were pounding rice.in a hollowed log—that, 
then, accounted for the thumping—and on 
the other end of the loz lounged the Helen’s 
sailmaker, smoking his pipe and drying his 
jacket in the sun. 

Ortho sat bolt upright. 
exclaimed. 

“By heck, it’s like old times to hear you 
callin’ on your stars again, Said,’’ said a fa- 
miliar voice; and from a pile of mats at the 
far end of the hut rose a square figure, 
scantily, if picturesquely, clad in a striped 
flannel shirt and a beaver hat. 

“MacBride!”’ 

‘King One-Eye the First, if you please.” 

“But what How did you Bless 
me, man, are you ever dead?” 

“Very seldom,” said the king pleasantly. 
“T regret the mistake at dawn,’”’ MacBride 
continued, “but how was I to know? I 
thought it was some Spaniards. I’ve been on 
the lookout for ’em this long whiles. I had 
no notion it was you. Howsomdever, I fished 
all your crew out of the river, save one blown 
to bits, and one the crocodiles ate. ’Tis for- 
tunate ’twas no worse.” 

“T came to avenge your death,” said 
Ortho. 

“A monstrous friendly notion, and I take 
it very kindly—only, you see, I ain’t dead.” 

“T can see that plain enough. But why 
the dickens ain’t you?” 


“My stars!” he 








AC BRIDE wagged a solemn finger at 

him. “ Providence,my son, Providence. 
The power that has kept old Ben MacBride 
from the gallowses of seven European nations 
for eighteen busy years wasn’t goin’ to see 
him sacrificed before a heathen image. It had 
more proper respect for itself, so stooped 
down and rescued him once more.” 

“But how, man, how?” 

“°Twas this way: I was fool enough to 
drink. A club came down on the back of my 
head, and when I woke up I was lyin’ in this 
hut, trussed like a roast suckin’ pig, and all 
hands was armin’ to cut you off.” 

“They did not,” said Ortho grimly. 

MacBride smiled. “I know. I seen ’em 
crawlin’ in next mornin’—them that could 
crawl—lickin’ their cuts and lamentin’ piti- 
ful. Of course ’twasn’t nobody’s fault they 
hadn’t cut you off, the witch doctors declared. 
But blood must flow in sacrifice—mine. 

“They dragged me forth that evenin’, 
dragged me into the juju house face to face 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Contains no alum — 
Leaves no bitter taste. 
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N the famous vineyards on sunny 
slopes of Southern Europe grow 
the grapes from which Royal gets 

its chief ingredient—pure grape cream 
of tartar. 


With this, pure soda is blended ina 
constant proportion which makes the 
action of Royal absolutely dependable. 


For more than half a century experi- 
enced cooks have used Royal because 
they know that its unvarying quality 
and wholesomeness insure the success 
of their baking. 


Inexperienced cooks, too, have 
better luck with Royal. 


Certainly it is false economy to use 
anything but the best when 2c worth 
of Royal is all it takes to make a large, 
fluffy layer cake—the kind that lifts the 
fatigue of baking into.a happy glow of 
pride and satisfaction. 


Complete Recipe Book — Free 


Practical, tested recipes—over 350 of 
them—for all the favorite kinds of 
breads and cakes and cookies, with 
many suggestions for tempting new 
dishes. Mail the coupon today for your 
copy of this famous Royal Cook Book 
—it’s free. 


LADY GOLDENGLOW — a delight- 
fuily gorgeous combination of orange and 
chocolate which can be made by a quick 
ard simple method, using one batter mix- 
ture and one icing. Send for the recipe. 
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these experts say— 


of a representative group of Domestic 
Science experts in all parts of the country, when 
asked ‘‘ Which type of baking powder do you use and 
prefer?’ answered unhesitatingly “‘Cream of Tartar.” 
An overwhelming testimonial from 3,679 experts for 
the principal ingredient of Royal Baking Powder. 


of the Home Economics teachers in high 
schools, who answered this same question, said: 
‘“‘Cream of Tartar baking powder gives the best re- 
sults’’>—‘‘ There is no harmful residue’’—‘‘It leaves 
no bitter taste’’—‘‘ It insures success.”’ 


eee: Se 





of representative New England doctors { 
who answered the question ‘‘What kind of baking | 
powder do you consider best from a health point of ' 
view?” said ‘‘Cream of Tartar.” 


of a group of dietitians in recognized hospitals 
all over the country when asked this same question 


said also ‘‘Cream of Tartar baking powder is best 4 
from a healthful point of view.” a 
of teachers of Domestic Science in the uni- f 


versities and technical schools of the country who 
answered the question ‘‘ What kind of baking powder 
do you prefer?” said definitely “‘Cream of Tartar.” 
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“What an immaculate kitchen—I wish 
my mother could see it! She thinks the 
kitchen is the heart of the home and judges 
a woman largely by the kind of a kitchen 
she keeps. How do you manage it with- 
out help?” 


‘It’s the floor that gives you that impres- 
sion of cleanliness. About a year ago I 
read a linoleum advertisement claiming 
that waxed linoleum which had actually 
been down six years showed less wear 
than unwaxed linoleum showed after six 
months. So, as a matter of economy, I 
waxed my kitchen. This linoleum cost us 


Any store displaying this 
signcan furnish the John- 
son Floor Polishing Out- . 
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L| Shis Yew casy Way to have 
/ Beautiful Waxed SHloors and Linoleum 


nearly a hundred dollars and I must make 
it last a long time. 

‘No, it isn’t hard work at all. I bought 
one of those Johnson Floor Polishing Out- 
fits which includes a lamb’s-wool mop for 
applying liquid wax without stooping— 
and a weighted brush for polishing. Since 
then I’ve been waxing the floors every 
couple of weeks. It’s as easy as running a 
carpet sweeper, and in a few minutes the 
floor is beautifully polished. 

“*T don’t have to wash my linoleum nearly 
as often as I did before waxing. And then 
it’s so easy —more like washing off a piece 
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of glass than a floor! It has wonderfully 
improved the appearance of my hands 
too—I don’t touch them to the floor or 
the wax. 


‘We wax our wood floors too. Twice a 
year we go over them with Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. This gives a beautiful, hard, 
dry polish. I re-wax the doorways, pas 
sages and traffic spots as soon as they start 
to show wear, but that only takes a few 
minutes! All of my furniture and wood- 
work is polished with Liquid Wax too. 
That’s what gives my rooms that air of 
immaculate cleanliness you noticed.” 





fit. These stores also carry 
a full line of Johnson’s 
Artistic Wood Finishes. 


‘GO Hoor Pol ishing Outfit 52° 




















It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed 
floors and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 





I Quart of Johnson’s Liquid Wax................ $1.40 
1 Johnson’s Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop..........-..-- 1.50 
1 Johnson's Weighted Floor Polishing Brush........ 3.50 
1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying............ 25 

A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot 
furnish the outfit, write us for the name of the 
nearest dealer who can. Any of these articles 
may be purchased separately. 

Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25c Book on Home 


Beautifying at your best Paint or Hardware Store. Or, mail 
us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


LH-4 - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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with the idol. It was a notable to-do. Wood 
was piled on the fires, and they blazed up red. 
The fetish priests gamboled round me, 
clanged trade bells and frothed at the mouth, 
and all the people howled like mad dogs and 
hammered on tom-toms. Oko Ephraim was 
there, sittin’ on his stool, sweatin’ and 
gaspin’, a sick man. 

“They forced me down on my knees be- 
fore the blood pit, forced my head back, and 
the uproar of gongs, bells and drums 
ceased at a beat. You could 
hear that great multitude suck 
in breath like one man. The 
stockade was as silent as 
the grave. 

“Tsaw the image right WN \\ 
in front of me, grinnin’ N \\ 
away like a fool, and as GW \ 
I looked, suddenly it 
spoke. SS 

“* Aha!’ it screeched. 
‘Aha!’ and ‘ Aha!’ again. 

“By James, you should 
ha’ seen them poor blacks! 
Some of ’em screamed, some 
of ’em stood still and shivered, 
some of ’em tried to run. They 
got as far as the gate and jammed there, 
fightin’ and bawlin’. The priest with the 
knife let it drop into the blood pit. His 
mate fell flat on his back, legs in the air. 

“Then the idol began to talk in earnest. 
None o’ your coast pidgin, but right good 
Eboe. Their troubles had come through the 
wickedness of Oko Ephraim and _ their 
shockin’ treatment of their best friend Daddy 
One-Eye, he said. The High Spirits were fu- 
rious. Sasabonsum and Ombuiri would lay 
in wait for ’em in the bush paths and tear 
"em to rags. The Great Crocodile would foul 
their fish traps; the Shark God overset their 
canoes in the surf. Sleep sickness would fall 
upon them; blight strike the oil and wine 
palms.” 


“‘\H, HE lashed into ’em proper, did that 

image. They lay on their faces in the 
dust and moaned and groveled, sobbin’ for 
mercy, promisin’ to be good boys forever and 
a day—all but Oko Ephraim. The sweat was 
runnin’ off him in streams, and the breath 
was whistlin’ through his nose, but he stood 
up and tottered forward, one step, two steps, 
makin’ straight for me. Not for nothin’ was 
that great whale a king, I tell you. 

“T stood up to meet him. The matter 
rested between us two now—me tied hand 
and foot, he carrying thirty years of rum and 
sin. Five steps, six steps. 

“*Back, Oko Ephraim!’ screamed the 
image. ‘Back, on your life!’ 

“But he waddled on, one hand at his 
throat, one outstretched for me. Seven steps, 
eight steps. Then he stopped, gasped, tried 
to speak, choked, and crashed like a tree, 
blood from his burst heart spurtin’ from his 
mouth. 

““* Aha!’ screeched the idol. ‘Aha!’” 

“Your old ventriloquisting, I suppose,” 
said Ortho. 

MacBride nodded. “Aye, what I learned 
to pass the time away down among the rats 
in Verdun prison—little thinkin’, little 
thinkin’.”’ 

“And you made yourself king?” 

“T did—the image aidin’ and abettin’, you 
understand.” , 

“But you'll come back with me now?” 


HE old sailor shook his head. “ No, cap- 

tain. When I was four-and-twenty I was 
wishful to be mayor of Youghal, Cork. Now, 
in my old age, instead of mayor of a village, 
I find myself king of a country—me that 
was born nameless and raised in a foundlin’ 
hospital. A king Ill stop.” 

“Will you keep a barracoon?”’ said Ortho 
eagerly. ‘Stock slaves and trade with me 
only? I'll fetch you any goods you name. 
Wine, powder, guns, tobacco—anything you 
choose.” 

Again MacBride shook his head. “See 
here, the king of England don’t sell his sub- 
jects for slaves, do he? Well, no more will I. 
For though I may not have a first-rate king- 
dom, I mean to be a first-rate king. Ele- 
phant’s teeth, gold dust, gum and wood I’ll 
sell you as much as I’ve got; but there’ll be 
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no slaves go from here as long as I live. 
There never will ha’ been any reign like 
mine, and I shall go down from tongue to 
tongue like Alfred the Great and the Golden 
Caliph and Prester John.” 

“You will not come away? That is final?”’ 
said Ortho, rising. 

“Tt is,” said MacBride. “But you can go 
when you please; my state canoe shall take 
you out.” He hesitated, embarrassed, 

scratched his ear violently, and 
grinned. ‘Look you, when you 
come again—if you ever should 
come—bring me the finest 
crown you can buy for a 
reasonable sum; I will 
pay you in elephant’s 
teeth—likewise a mir- 
ror to admire meself in.” 


XXIII 


Extracts From THE Loc 
OF THE SLAVER, CHARM- 


ING HELEN. PENHALE 
MASTER. AMBRIZE ROADS. 
WEst ArFrica. 1793 


Fresh breezes and clear. Em- 
ployed taking water and provision. 

Returned from Marsoola ye long boat 
with seven slaves. viz. 4 men and 1 woman with 
childer 2 boys. Going to Marsoola ye long boat 
was overset in the surf when James Rigg and 
Mathew Peasgood was drowned. Dyed this day 
2 men slaves of ye small pox. Total on bord 278. 


Ditto weather. Mr. O’Keefe employed with 
long-boat and pinnace taking water and provi- 
sion, Mr. Packard being to his berth very bad in 
a cold he took from his wetting. Mr. Mordecai, 
surgeon, sick also. Dyed one girl slave after 
sickness of nine days. Total on bord 277. 


Light airs and cloudy. Mr. O’Keefe employed 
as before. Receeved from Factory four slaves. 
viz 1 man and 3 girls. Men scarse and mighty 
deer. Departed this life Benj. Fasham, gunner, 
of ye small-pox. Dyed 2 boy slaves of same. 
Total on bord 275. 


Modrate weather. Hove in to half cable. 
Longboat and pinnace employed watering. 
Departed this life James Brady of ye small pox. 
Dyed one man slave of same. The pox is very 
bad amongst us. 


Modrate and clear. Mr. O’ Keefe employed as 
usual. Dyed one man slave. 


Light airs and clear. Careened ship and 
scrubbed both sides as best we might but she is 
parlous foul below being so long on the Coast. 
I fear she will sail very sluggish. Mr. Packard is 
mending. Mr. Mordecaistill sick. Departed this 
life Tobias Mundy, cooks mate, of ye pox. That 
is ye end of ye pox I hope, there being no more 
sick of it that I know. 


Ditto weather. Mr. O’Keefe employed ashore 
with long boat and pinnace watering. Receeved 
from King Bessie Osuku twenty two slaves, viz 
6 men, 4 boys, 4 women, 6 girls and 2 childer. 
One of the men is own brother to King Bessie 
who has sold him in fear he will usurp the 
throne. Total slaves on bord 292. I shall lay for 
Barbadoes to-morrow. 


Weather modrate. Mr. O’Keefe has run the 
ship. He went ashore in a canoo last night and 
tho’ I have been ashore I can find him nowhere. 
I will raise Mr. Packard to mate and the bosun 
shall take a watch. Dyed one slave woman in 
a fit. Total abord 291. 


At SEA 


Course WbN 144 N. Wind SEbS. Lattd. pr. 
Obsn. 3° 36’ South. 


Speared two dolfins with the grains. Steeped 
in brine and broiled with much pepper and salt 
they are prime eating. 


Light airs inclinable to calms. Exercised the 
men with small arms. 


Flat calm. The small pox has struck in again. 
Peter Kerwen being seezed with rigor and fever 
also pains in the head and back. Also three 
negroes. 


Flat calm. Have now been eleven days idle in 
the doldrums. The heat is very great melting 
the pitch in the deck seams but despite that 
have deemed it best to cut down the water al- 
lowance one half except to the sick who suffer 
dire thirst with their complaint. 


Flat calm. Departed this life Peter Kerwen, 
sailmaker, of the pox. Buried him also two 
slaves. Many yearning. Total 289. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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One Task Less! 


One task less and all 
tasks lighter ~ with the 
PREMIER DUPLEX. 
Its ball-bearing motor 
and brush, packed in 
lubricant, do away ott 
with the nuisance of oiling. | 
And its vigorous double action 
makes light work of the biggest 
cleaning job. With powerful suction 
to draw out all the deepest crunched- 
in dirt,and a motor-driven brush 
to pick up all the clinging threads, 


i the PREMIER DUPLEX 






really cleans. It means 
less work-lighter work 


work ! 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 








— and more thorough - 
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A TOY PREMIER DUPLEX FOR THE YOUNGSTERS! 


Pin a one dollar bill to the coupon to get a toy Premier Duplex, 21 inches 
high. Send just the coupon for a free color-booklet on the Premier Duplex. 
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> State. Telephone No. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Dept. 104 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto and 








Winnipeg, and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., General Offices, Toronto 
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—eyJOISE commands admiration because 
| it denotes perfect mental and physi- 
+ cal balance. To be well poised is to 
/ be naturally at ease, graceful and 
utterly lacking in self-consciousness. 








Your shoes are a most important factor in re- 
taining, or acquiring a graceful poise. Any 
foot discomfort is quickly registered in the 
brain. Nervousness ensues and co-ordination 
of body and mind is destroyed. The feet must 
be free from restraint and yet have gentle 
guidance and control. 


When you step forth in J & K Foot Saver 
Shoes you will forget you had new shoes on 
until someone remarks about their beauty. 
Foot Savers are scientifically developed to 
meet the requirements of modern activities. 
They promote desirable conditions physically 
and mentally and satisfy the most exacting 
demands of fashion. 


Foot Saver Shoes are dainty, airy and grace- 
ful. Made of the finest and best materials by 
skilled craftsmen, they hold their shape and 
prove a real joy for every woman, of every 
age, in every walk of life. 


You may now obtain Foot Saver Shoes in al- 
most every city and town where the famous 
J & K arch-fitting shoes are sold by exclusive 
dealers. Should you be unable to purchase lo- 
cally, write us for name of nearest agency. 


Handsome Booklet illustrating season's smartest styles sent free upon request 


THE JULIAN © KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous ne | & K” Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
429 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wind coming light and puffy. By my reckon- 
ing I am in the lattd. of Georgetown but I wish 
I had that knave O’ Keefe or other navigator to 
check me. This schooner is so foul she cannot 
travel to her credit. 


Modrate gale and we made fair progress. 
Have restored full water allowance. Am touched 
with my old Coast fever. The small pox con- 
tinues without abate but several of the negroes 
may mend. 


Light airs and puffy. We are full in the region 
of the Trade but it will not come on. Caught a 
dolfin measuring four foot and a half. Have now 
at this day noon 64 slaves dead and many more 
sick. Am feverish agen, a day on a day off, the 
intermitant, Mordecai calls it, who is the same 
himself and so week he cannot properly attend 
the sick tho’ he will try to as long as he can 
stagger. Mr. Packard is with the men two 
much, dicing and carding. 


Flat calm. By observation we are in the lati- 
tude of the Grenadines by judgement all of sixty 
leagues east of Barbadoes but of this there is no 
saying for drifting and idling day by day the log 
is useless. We are now 69 days from Ambrize 
the longest passage I have ever made or hope 
to make. Departed this life Gustav Thorwald- 
sen, a Sweed, of the small pox. Dyed five slaves. 


Calm. Weare undone. The great part of the 
water brought abord at Ambrize is stinking, 
brackish and full of small white worms. There 
are but 3 barels of good water left among 217 
blacks and 15 whites. Have cut down all hands 
to half a cup a day but unless ye wind comes on 
and we meet with a ship we perish miserably. 
Departed this life Matth Quarrier and Hugh 
Quarrier of Radstock England, brothers. Dyed 
eight slaves. 


Calm. That dog Packard has left the ship 
along with all the sound men taking with them 
one barel of good water. They went last night 
in the mates watch when I was in my berth with 
fever so Robt. Tancock says. Yesterday Pack 
ard asked me where we was at and I says 30 
leagues east of Barbadoes to comfort him, but in 
truth I do not know. Now he is gone in ye long 
boat making for Bridgetown. I hope the sea 
swallow him up. Robt. Tancock says that 
O’Keefe showed the men where to water and 
then went away with the Govenors darter she 
playing her guitar very seductive in the bushes. 
When he was gone the men went and drank 
palm wine filling the barels from a swamp 
nearby the boats. Robt. Tancock says he dared 
not tell for fear of his comrades vengence, like- 
wise he thought there was sufficient good water 
to fetch us across which there would have been 
had not the ship sailed so sluggish and ye Trade 
failed. 

Departed this life Benjamin Wade of the 
small-pox. Robt. Tancock will not last the 
morrow. 


Calm. Departed this life Robt. Tancock of 
Penzance, Cornwall, my own good townsman. 
I buried him overside sewn in my own blanket. 
Now left abord this ship of the white men only 
the surgeon and me and him two sick to move. 


Calm. Many slaves are dead but I dare not 
venture into the tween decks for fear the living 
would tear me to shreds they being raving with 
thirst. From the noyse below some have got 
loos of their fetters and are beating on the 
hatch and I fear will soon burst it. The heat is 
like a furnace and the crys of ye sick most pity- 
ful to hear. There is no sigh of wind and no ship 
in sight and even if there was she could not come 
at us. This is the end. 


ORDECAI, hollow-cheeked, wasted, 

the ghost of a man, opened his eyes as 
Ortho entered the cabin. ‘‘ Well,” he rasped, 
“is there any land in sight?” 

Ortho shook his head. 

“Or sail?” 

“Nor sail.” 

The Jew sighed and lay back among the 
blankets. Both door and port were open, but 
no air entered the stifling cabin. Outside a 
sea of glass shimmered under a brazen sky. 
' “Have you any notion where we are?”’ he 
asked wearily. 

‘“‘East-south-east of Barbados, about 
forty leagues, at a guess; but we might as 
well be forty thousand. There is no wind or 
any sign of it.” 

“Water?” 

“Two days more for you ’n’ me. As for 
the slaves, not all the rivers of the world 
could save them now.” 

Mordecai groaned. “I can hear them 


crying out. I wake from tormented sleep - 


to reality that is more dreadful still. The 
time has come for us to make an end of these 


horrors, captain; time for us to play the man. 
There is four days’ water for you alone, you 
say? The pinnace hangs by the stern. Lower 
it, take the water and go. This ship is all 
you have. She is your career, your love, and 
I know it; I have watched you handling her. 
Nevertheless, I ask you to give her to me. 
There has been enough agony, I say. Now 
I will end it as mercifully as I may. Trim 
the magazine, lay a powder train to my bunk 
side and be gone.” 

“You—you will blow her up?” 

Veo” 

“And yourself with her?” 

Mordecai shrugged. “Believe me, there 
are times when death may appear a good 
friend,” said the Jew. “ You will do as I ask, 
captain?” 

““No,” said Ortho slowly. 


ORDECAIT propped himself on his elbow 

again, his fevered eyes ablaze. ‘‘ You 
grudge me your ship, eh? You will hold on 
and hold on, hoping for wind and the sail it 
might bring, with all these poor chained 
creatures wailing in torment about you?” 

Ortho shook his head. “I do not grudge 
the ship, but I will blow her myself. I am 
man enough for that.” 

But even as he protested he knew that he 
would do as he was bid; for all his high 
words he was not man enough. Ruined, 
worn with anxiety, weary beyond words, the 
will to live surged in him even as he spoke, 
drowning his nobler resolutions. Forty 
leagues across a windless sea in an open boat, 
alone—the chances were he would never see 
Barbados. But if he did—Life! 

“T—]I will not go,” he said, wavering. 

“You must,” said Mordecai; “I have 
nobody but myself, but you have a wife and 
son. You must.” 

“T had not thought of them,” said Ortho. 
Then an idea occurred to him. “I have it. 
I will set a slow match which should give us 
time to pull clear, and you shall come with 
me to Barbados, an we ever reach Bar- 
bados.”’ 

The Jew shook his head, and for the first 
time called Penhale by his Christian name. 
“Ortho. Iask you one small favor; namely, 
to let me stay to the end with the people I 
have tried to succor these eight long years. 
One small request, friend.” 

Ortho, understanding dawning, stared at 
him with eyes going blind with tears. 
“Sam,” he said softly, “what sent you into 
the Guinea traffic? Tell me that, and it shall 
be as you wish.” 


A mounted on the Jew’s shrunken 
cheek, his eyelids fluttered. “I—I am 
a surgeon,” hestammered. ‘I—I conceived 
it my duty to go—to go where there was 
most suffering; that is all.” 

A ray of westering sunlight penetrated 
the cabin port and fell upon the speaker. It 
seemed to Ortho to reveal another man. Not 
the stout, short-sighted, ungainly little Jew 
he had known so long, but a being trans- 
formed, glorified. He fell on his knees 
beside the bunk and buried his face in the 
tumbled blankets, clutching at the wasted 
hands. 

“Tam going; [am going. But for all I’ve 
said and done these years past and for what 
I am doing now, forgive me, Sam Oh, 
Sam!” 





Crouched on the bottom boards of the 
pinnace, palms held tight to his ears, Ortho 
awaited the explosion. Mordecai had given 
him half an hour, yet hours seemed to pass, 
an eternity of suspense. _.. 

Suddenly a flood of shame welled through 
him. He had betrayed and deserted his 
schooner, his loyal love, his little pretty, 
while Sam stayed to the end, Sam alone. 

He sprang to his feet, arms outflung, 
shouting: “Stop, Sam! Hold fast! I’m 
coming back!” 

Too late. A cone of solid flame leaped from 
the schooner’s deck to her foretopmast 
backstay, bursting her in halves. The boom 
of the explosion rolled across the water like a 
clap of thunder. Bits of splintered planking 
whirled into the evening sky. The two tall 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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masts nodded apart and crashed overboard. 
Smoke poured from the schooner in dense 
black clouds, enveloping her; and, wrapped 
in a pall of smoke, she went under. 

Too late! 

Time passed, hours. Then the'stars to the 
eastward dimmed, the stars overhead. A 
flock of chubby dark clouds appeared, 
streaming leisurely into the west. More fol- 
lowed. pressing faster. The sky was covered 
with them. The heated air cooled and began 
to move. 

There was a whisper in the night. Cat’s- 
paws dimpled the sea floor. Ripples lapped 
the boat, chuckling to themselves. The 
whisper grew louder, louder. The ripples 
swelled to little waves that slapped at the 
boat, rocking it. ‘‘Come on,” they seemed to 
say. ‘‘We have been idle long enough!” 
The whispering voices rose toa hum. “Come 
on, this way!” 

The northeast trade was blowing. 

XXIV 

T WAS in the afternoon of the next day 

that Ortho saw the island—an indigo 
smudge on the western horizon—and knew 
that he had been nearly one hundred miles 
out in his longitude. He had underestimated 
the equatorial current. Ah, well! There was 
nothing to be gained by vain regrets. That 
phase was closed forever. 

By sundown Ortho was close under the 
island. He did not recognize it, but that was 
understandable, for he had hitherto ap- 
proached Barbados from the south. Neither 
could he see any sign of a settlement. Never- 
theless, impatient, he held straight on and, 
beaching the pinnace in a small bay, stepped 
ashore, his one remaining possession of value, 
a small ivory tusk, under his arm. 

Ortho picked a hatful of fruit, ate it and 
pushed inland beside a small stream which 
came leaping down over a saddle of the hills. 
Myriads of whistling frogs shrilled all about 
him; fireflies spangled the bushes with glints 
and glimmers of living emerald; and the 
warm night was heavy with flowery incense, 
angelin, magnolia and, sweetest of ll, 
frangipani. 

Ortho snuffled drafts of it, and memo- 
ries came thronging, poignant, wistful. ‘My 
stars! On St. Lucia eight—nine—ten years 
ago, that morning I deserted—the same old 
scent! Ten years ago!”’ He leaned against a 
tree, panting from his climb. 


DECADE gone down the wind and what 
had he to show for it? Nothing—but a 
few gray hairs over his temples and a few 
more scars. Forty years old—husband with- 
out a wife; father without a son; captain 
without a ship. Forty years old and the 
whole battle to begin over again. High noon 
was past; gone the golden prime. 

In a spasm of rage Ortho beat at the 
bushes with his tusk of ivory, thrashing the 
red blossoms to the ground, crushing them 
under his heel. The scent of the bruised 
flowers rose up all the sweeter. He 
fled from them, plunged into a 
thorn thicket and, 
wrenching himself free, 
found he had topped the 
hillsaddle. Faraway up 
the valley glowed one 
small bead of light. 

Instantly his spirits 
rose a point. “There’s 
a house up there; a pen 
maybe. I'll get anight’s 
lodging at all events,” he 
muttered, and stepped 
forward. 

He was out of the 
tanglewood now, in a 
savanna Cleared for pas- 
ture and sugar cane, 
which ran from east to 
west between hill spurs. 
There was a road across the 
flats, furrowed deep with the 
tracks of cane carts. Up this Ortho plodded, 
stumbling in the ruts, but making fair head- 
way. The guiding light was high up. The 
house must be built on some eminence, he 
decided; also, as he progressed he could see 
other lights lower down on the right. These, 
he thought, must mark the overseer and slave 








huts. The gate was open, disclosing a square 
patio in which a few orange trees flowered, 
filling the air with scent. A light showed 
through the shutter cracks of a window op- 
posite; the door also was ajar. He stood for 
a minute undecided then marched boldly up 
to the door and knocked. 

The door swung open at his touch, bring- 
ing him face to face with a man. Ortho, sur- 
prised, stepped back a pace, was about to 
explain when he saw that the other face was 
in a mirror and somehow uncannily familiar. 
When had he seen that man before? Where? 
A wild rascal, ragged, bull-curled, bold-eyed, 
with a week’s stubble of black hair on his 
jaw and lips. Where? When? In a‘flash he 
knew. It was himself as he had seen himself 
in that dread house on St. Lucia ten years 
before. He was facing his own youth. 

And the mirror? It was the same mirror! 
He shot scared glances right and left. The 
prie-dieu! By heaven, he was not on Barba- 
dos at all, but on St. Lucia—on St. Lucia and 
in the same room! 

“Q. P.!” said an astonished voice at his 
side. ‘‘O. P., by all that’s marvelous!”’ 

Ortho backed up against the lintel, gaping. 
“The same woman!” 


HE had been sitting with her back to the 

window, fanning herself with a tinseled 
fan, a French romance in her hand, held up 
to catch the light of two silver candlesticks. 
He had seen her youth crumble before his 
eyes that night ten years before, and here was 
the result—an old woman, white-haired, yet 
prinked out like a girl in a billowy dress of 
sprigged satin, with rouge on her haggard 
cheeks, rouge on her shriveled lips and great 
Spanish horn combs set coquettishly in her 
faded coils. The effect was gastly. 

“You!” he gasped. 

“I—I didnot think—I did not know—I— 
I ——” Ortho yammered, staring at her in 
a sort of horrified fascination. 

“‘T guessed as much. It was destiny brought 
you, O. P.—destiny working in its mysteri- 
ous way. But, since you are come, pray 
make yourself at home. Tell me of your fresh 
adventures. Last time I could not properly 
attend, being under a certain strain, as you 
will understand; but now I am all ears. 
Come, Don Desperado.”’ 

Ortho sneered, “Last time is not this 
time, madam.” 

She felt his narrowed, contemptuous eyes 
on her silvered head, her shriveled neck, and 
a flush burnt her cheek under the rouge. 
“Enough! Let us be friends, if for tonight 
only. I am so lonely here, I feel I could 
shriek and shriek till the roof fell on me.” 


HE sprang to her feet. “Ah, how could I 
be so thoughtless? You must be fam- 
ished, and I have offered you nothing. Let 
me see, what have I on hand? There is a 
fresh mullet, a capon, some excellent Re 
“A capon, afresh mullet.” He felt a fatal 
net tightening about him, doom looming near. 
The past was there complete. Him- 





bidding him to sup on 

Presently the third actor 

“Stop!” he cried and 

time? Raoul? Your pre- 

were a spell to charm her. Her feverish eyes 


self drawn in, unwitting, from the 
wide seas; the woman 
capon and fresh mullet; 
ip N the moth dance round 
wf) the candles. The tragic 
\" Hy stage was set once more. 
Xi] 

= y would come to his cue; 
a face would appear in 
k that gilded mirror— 

i whose? 
his voice was_ hoarse. 
“What trap are you set- 
ting for me now? Who 
am I to rid you of this 
cious Raoul? Tired of 

him now, are youe”’ 
Alightning change transfigured the woman. 
It was as though the very name of her lover 
brimmed, grew wistful; her cynical mouth 
relaxed, quivering. ‘“ Raoul,” she whispered. 
“Raoul,” and her tongue caressed the name, 
made music of it. 


(Continued on Page 114) 


In that dark cellar 
—use your flashlight! 























cellar stairs, use your flashlight! To 
find your favorite preserves in the jam 
closet to tend the furnace, use 
your flashlight! Use your Eveready 
wherever you have need of a safe, 
bright, white light that can be focused 
on the spot right before you. Eveready 
Flashlights have countless uses in and 
around the house, the garage, the car. 
Improved models meet every need for 
light—indoors and out. There is a type 
for every purpose and purse. 

Reload your flashlights and keep them 
on the job with fresh, strong Eveready 
Unit Cells. If you haven’t a flashlight, 
see the nearest Eveready dealer at once. 
Buy the improved Eveready Flashlights 
from electrical, hardware and marine 
supply dealers, sporting goods and 
general stores, garages and auto acces- 
sory shops. 








Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, tnc. 
New York San Francisco ¢ 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
i’ BATTERIES 


—they last longer 


Ne 950 


ag io 

EVEREAD 
UNIT CELL 
FOR FLASHLIGHTS 

ONAL CARGON CONC 

NEW vorn«, N.Y: 

we Renee 5 use 
MADE IN U.S.A- 











The type illustrated is No. 2634, the Eveready 2-cell 
Broad-beam Flashlight. Handsome nickel finish. Safety- 
lock switch, proof against accidental lighting. Octagonal, 
non-rolling lens-ring. 


7 7 Lae 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flash- 
lights. They insure brighter light and longer battery 
life. Keep an extra set on hand. Especially designed 
Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright eyes of the flash- 
lights, likewise last longer. 
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No floors like waxed floors— 
Old English 


no wax like 


English Waxer-Polisher. Here’s a 
true work-saver! This modern, labor- 
saving device does two things—it 
waxes, then polishes. How easily it 
glides! How easily your work is done! 
Without bending; with- 
out kneeling. It is low in 
cost. It lasts a lifetime. 
Hundreds of thousands 
of women are using it. 


Matchless for 
beauty 


\ N THY are waxed floors generally 


considered to be the last word 
in floor beauty? Because they have a 
soft, deep lustre that is peculiar to wax 
itself, and a refinement that nothing 
but wax can give. And 
why Old English Wax? 
Because with all its 
matchless beauty it goes free 
farther and the finish you buy an Old English 
Sacr Sm = 7 Waxer-Polisher now. 
lastslonger. It costs less This new labor-saving 
to put down, and less to device does two things— 
keep up, both in money i ig se gr pen 
cee ’ “y the floor. It’s a great 
and work. Just an occa- improvement over any 
sional rewaxing of the weighted brush, which 
2 does not apply the wax, 
walk spots and what uni- but merely polishes. 
form, permanently lus- Lasts a lifetime. Take 
: ' advantage of our short- 
trous floors you will have! time offer. If your dealer 
They'll never show a can’t supply you, mail 
scratch or a heel-mark, 
because Old English 
Wax cannot be scratched or marred. 





FREE TO YOU 
You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 


But whether you use 
the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher, or apply it 
with a cloth, you can 
be certain that Old 
English Wax will give 
your floors the utmost 
in beauty, with the 
least work and expense. 


the coupon below. 











The easiest way to wax 


Apply Old English Wax with the Old 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


PASTE LIQUID POWDER 





Old English Wa 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 





Tue A. S. BoyLe Company, 1051 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


e Check here for oO Check here for 
free book only Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00); which I enclose. 


i Send me your free book, 
i “Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 
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Continued from Page 113) 
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As he watched, Ortho’s dread of her went 
from him, his disgust also. He saw that her 
calm was but a mask; that the memory of 
that night ten years before would go with her, 
waking and sleeping, to the grave—and be- 
yond it. She was no longer a withered old 
woman, daubed and prinked, laced and 
padded, but the saddest thing he had ever 
known. 

“No, not Raoul—or anybody else,” she 
whispered. ‘I am all alone now. Raoul is 
not here. He—he left me.” 

“Why?” said Ortho gently. 

“He did not believe my story. Everybody 
else did, but not he.”” She choked, and when 
she spoke again her voice was shaking. 
““Sad—was it not—that the one man I 
thought must believe it would not?” 

“Why would he not?” 

“The knife. Your knife with O. P. carved 
on it. He said the murderer would not have 
left that behind, whatever else he left.” 

“And then?” 

“He went away in misery, left the island. 
I don’t know where he is. I—I hope he will 
come back some night, and I am dressed like 
this, ready if he should come. He used to like 
this dress.”” She turned her head stealthily, 
and when she faced Ortho again, the haunted 
light had returned to her eyes. ‘Tell me, is 
there—can you—can you see anything— 
anybody lying on the floor there—by the 
garderobe?”’ 

“No, nothing. What should there be?” 

She sighed. ‘‘Ah! Iimagine. I thought for 
the moment—I often think I see Olaf lying 
there, sprawled out. But it must only be my 
fancy. It is terrible though. Ach! I hate 
this house; but I dare not leave; Raoul 
might come back and not find me.” 


Suddenly she braced up, as though in- 
spired. ‘Why should he not come tonight? 
You have come. Destiny brought you here 
out of the sea; it will bring him, my own 
dear. It is the night of Destiny. He will 
understand ‘and forgive me now. He will not 
mind because I have grown old in waiting. 
Raoul!” 

She clasped her hands over her bosom, 
shining with the white fire of exaltation, 
turned and fled from the room. 

“Where are you going?”’ Ortho cried. 

“To the orange groves where we used to 
meet,” she called over her shoulder. ‘‘ Where 
else will he be?” 

“Mad, poor soul,” said Ortho to himself. 
“He is not there. She’ll break her heart.” 
He hastened after her, shouting, ‘Come 
back! Stop a moment!” 

But she had gone. Far down the hill, 
among the scented orange bushes and weav- 
ing fireflies, he saw the sprigged dress glim- 
mer, running on, hither and thither; heard 
her calling, “‘Raoul, dearest, I am coming. 
Wait for me Raoul!” 

Ortho looked upon the Great House 
standing dark and silent on its hill, the slave 
fires winking red eyes in the valley below. 
The Eboe drums rumbled like surf on a deso- 
late coast; the pipe wailed like a wounded 
thing. He shuddered, and, turning away, set 
his face westward. He had not gone half a 
mile before he remembered he had left his 
treasured tusk behind; nevertheless he did 
not go back, but stumbled on over the wild 
hills and ridges toward Castries, the ships, 
and the blue sea highways, dawn leaping 
golden at his back. 


THE END 


The Life of Death 


(Continued from Page 25) 


down on the jungle floor the land-traveling 
minnows had already made their way. Tree 
frogs leaped past on damp, cloudy days, and 
lizards of half a dozen species crept about, 
lapping up flies and other small fodder. A 
green tree snake came one day, but soon 
turned and went back to the protection of 
the surrounding foliage. An event was when 
a mighty boa constrictor, seventeen feet at 
the very least, weaved slowly in and out 
among the tangle. When he stopped he be- 
came but one more lichen-covered liana. In 
full sunlight he rested his great flat head 
upon a limb, and for many minutes no 
branch was more lifeless. Then I walked 
slowly toward him. He raised his head, 
looked at me, reached inquiringly forward 
with his pliant tongue, and slowly flowed 
away. We felt and showed mutual respect 
and each preferred to look, and then digni- 
fiedly to turn aside, I the richer for the 
meeting, for I could add admiration and a 
thrill of real enthusiasm at the sight. 

One morning when I made up my mind to 
let no outside sight or sound through to my 
conscious concentration on the doings of the 
little people of bark and wood, I was sud- 
denly startled into utter forgetfulness of my 
work. Here in the heart of the South Amer- 
ican jungle there were reproduced for me the 
steep hills and valleys of northern Yunnan 
and Burma—the smells, the colors, the cold 
eddies of wind from the Tibetan snows, all 
were recrystallized in my mind by the notes 
of silver pheasants. From the underbrush 
behind my seat came the unmistakable low, 
liquid murmurs, breaking unexpectedly into 
thrilling cackling. I dropped everything, and 
found fifty feet away a pair of distracted 
motmots who could not make their full- 
grown offspring behave, and were voicing 
their shattered nerves in this outburst. 

Herein lies the threefold charm of the 
labor of a scientist—its unexpectedness, its 
mystery and the eternal march of its phe- 
nomena, approaching, occurring and passing 
into ever-vivid memory. 


After the first week of observation, my 


methods of close study had so sharpened my 
senses that the tree seemed to me to have 


passed into a resurrection of renewed vital- 
ity. Out of its death had come superabun- 
dant life. No part of the tree, from under- 
ground roots to shriveled topmost foliage, was 
free from a flutter of vibrant beings. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of lives would cease 
and their races become extinct were it not 
for the occasional death of such a jungle giant 
as this. 

An hour of undiluted, blazing sun drove 
me back to the splintered stump for shelter. 
I walked around and around it, and then 
mounted it and fell to studying the cross- 
section smoothed by the skillful ax blows of 
my friends the dusky criminals. I counted 
carefully, marking every century with a 
smudge of ink from my fountain pen, and 
when I had reached the very heart, I stood 
up and looked at the mighty Etaballi with 
renewed awe. I felt as if I had been unduly 
familiar with a stranger who was suddenly 
revealed as some very famous, very great 
historical character. For when this huge 
plant first broke from its seed and took root 
in this very spot where I stood, Genghis 
Khan became Emperor of the Mongols. 
When its first leaves struggled for light and 
air, the Crusades were at their height; on 
the opposite side of the world troubadours 
and minnesingers were making music, and 
Columbus and his voyages were still almost 
three centuries in the future. 

For many minutes I remained quiet, held 
in wonder at the long centuries of human 
achievement. Then I returned to the watch- 
ing of the life of today. I watched the ex- 
cited creatures coming over the ground, 
along tangled branches or upon swift wings, 
and I saw that they were marvelously 
equipped, forearmed. 

‘As I pondered on these mysteries and fol- 
lowed a sliver of a beetle crawling on the 
bark, human history blurred, faded and 
passed from mind. When Genghis Khan 
reigned the beetle’s ancestors were doing ex- 
actly what he is doing; double the years, and 
Attila was making precedent for his succes- 
sors—and -identical beetle slivers crawled 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Raisin Cookery Lessons sy Famous Cooks 


NUMBER SIX OF THE SERIES 
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aisin quick breads you 


will love to make 
By Sarah Field Splint 


If most women take the responsibilities 
of homemaking with a smile, it’s not 
because they don’t encounter difficul- 
ties. Who of us, for instance, hasn’t 
suffered from having her mind go on a 
strike one fine day when she put the 
polite question to it, ““What sha// I 
give them to eat today?” 


For by the time we have considered 
the individual tastes of each member of 
our family, the necessities of a well-bal- 
anced menu, the size of our pocket-book 
and the amount of our own time and 
strength available, our choice is whit- 
tled down to uninspiring proportions. 


It is then that the thought of 
raisins comes to me like a life- 
preserver and I strike right out 
from my sea of gloom for the cheer- 
ing refuge of my pantry. 


Raisins dress up familiar foods. 


And, very considerately, they / 


don’t demand that you learn a new 
recipe in order to use them. Just 
add them to your old “‘stand-bys.” 


Even a favorite biscuit recipe be- 
comes better if made with raisins. 
Add them after the shortening is cut 
in and just before you combine the 
dry ingredients with the liquid. Cut 
out the biscuits with a tiny round 
cutter, serving them hot and buttered. 


Quick Raisin Bread 


1% cups flour ¥ cup sugar 
144 cups whole wheat 1 egg 


flour 14 cups milk 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons melted 
4 teaspoons baking shortening 


powder 1 cup Sun-Maid Raisins 


Sift flour, salt, baking powder and sugar together 
and mix with the whole wheat flour. Add well beaten 
egg and milk and mix thoroughly. Add melted 
shortening and Sun-Maid Raisins. Put into a 
greased loaf pan and bake in a moderate oven— 
380° F.—for 1é& hours. This makes one loaf 
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SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Head of Food and 
Household Department, McCa.ui’s MacazineE. 
Formerly Chief of Division of Home Conserva- 
tion, United States Food Administration. 
Former editor Topay’s Housewire. Con- 
tributor to THe Lapies’ Home Journa., 
House AnD GARDEN, etc. 
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Danish Raisin Pastries 


2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
¥% cup shortening 
1 egg 

1 tablespoon milk 


3 tablespoons shortening 

1 cup chopped Sun-Maid 
Raisins 

¥% cup chopped nuts 

3 tablespoons sugar 


Mix and sift flour and salt, Cut in % cup short- 
ening with a knife. Beat the egg and milk together 
and mix with the dry ingredients, adding only 
enough liquid to hold the mixture together. Turn 
outon slightly floured board, rollout thin and spread 
with 3 tablespoons softened shortening. Cut in 4 
inch squares and sprinkle with raisins, nuts and 
sugar. Roll like a jelly roll and press edges to- 
gether. Place rolls on a baking pan, cover with a 
clean, damp cloth and place in the ice-chest until 
ready to bake (they can stand 3 hours). Brush 
tops with yolk of egg mixed with a little milk and 
sprinkle with sugar. Bake in a quick oven—425° 
F.—for 20 to 25 minutes. Serve hot 









The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual and practical 
{ recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, luncheons, children’s 
dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle DeGraf. Just mail the coupon 


Sun-Marp Ratsin Growers OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


The next time you entertain your 
bridge or sewing club, try the Danish 
Raisin Pastries. They are a novel and 
dainty sweet which can be made up 
several hours ahead of time; keep them 
in the ice-box until ready to bake. 


The suggestions I have made here 
are only a few of the countless ways in 
which raisins can be used to relieve the 
monotony of plain foods. Many others 
will occur to you, I feel sure, if you fol- 
low my plan and keep a box of raisins 


alwaysonhand. Sarah Field Splint 


There 1s a difference in Raisins 


There is a difference in flavor, sweetness, 
size, color and cleanliness. To make 
certain of the finest results, be 
sure that the raisins you use are 


Sun-Maids. 


For Sun-Maids are made from 
the tenderest and sweetest grapes, 
grown where they reach perfec- 
tion—in the beautiful San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys ot 
California. They come to you in 
sanitary packages—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, with an inimitable deli- 
cacy of flavor. Thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized, they do not require wash- 
ing before use. 


You can use these perfect raisins 
freely, for they are inexpensive now— 
cheaper than they have been in years. 
Buy a package today and try them in 
the recipes Miss Splint has given you 
here. 


Raisin Muffins 


Perhaps muffins are one of the most frequently 
made “‘hot breads” today. In a very smart New 
York restaurant hot raisin muffins are served for 
tea. No sugar is used to sweeten them, as the 
raisins take the place of sugar. Add them to your 
own muffin recipe and you will have a new creation 





IS is the Sun-Maid Girl—an in- 
signe of quality the world over. 
Look for her on products of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers of California 
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Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 


Paste this chart in your 
cook book 











Just App 
Sun-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR, 
Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuits 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cinna- 
mon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast Cereals 
Oatmeal 


Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 
Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, lem- 


on, butterscotch, peach, cran- 
berry, cocoanut 


Simple Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf, 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


Candies 


Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into balls 
and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
mels 
Raisins dipped in sweet choco- 
late 


Note: Practical recipes for these 

and many other delightful foods 

can be had by mailing the cou- 
pon below 


Dept. A-104, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me“ Recipes with Raisins.” 
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How Famous Movie Stars 










Mae 
Murray 


Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands, WHO MAKE 
BEAUTY A STUDY, now use. 


See the difference it makes in the 
appearance of YOUR HAIR. 


Note how it gives new life and lustre; 
how it brings out all the wave and 
color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and 
glossy your hair will look. 


HE attractiveness of even the most 

beautiful women depends upon the love- 
liness of their hair. 

The hair is a frame, or setting upon which the 


most beautiful, as well as the plainest woman, 
must depend. 


Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 


You, too, can have beautiful hair if you sham- 
poo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why leading motion picture stars and 
thousands of discriminating women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product brings 
out all the real beauty of the hair and cannot 
possibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Colleert 
Moore 


- &% 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 

even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing 
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will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage—and it will be noticed 
and admired by 
everyone. 


You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Splendid for children 
—fine for men. 


Mulsified’ 
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The Life of Death 
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over dead bark. Ten times the years of the 
tree take us back beyond human history; 
add twenty or one hundred times its length 
of life, when our forbears were fighting to 
lift themselves above the other beasts, and 
in all probability not the slightest change 
could have been detected in the color, size, 
shape or habits of the flat predecessors of the 
tiny beetle under my lens. 

* ‘When the bark begins to loosen a whole 
world comes by day and by night to creep 
beneath, and begin all the mysterious rites 
and achievements which fate allots to crea- 
tures of the under bark. All are positively 
thigmotactic, which, as I once explained, is 
having the irresistible desire to touch or be 
touched by something above, below and—a 
thigmotactic’s greatest joy—on all sides at 
once. Twice I have experienced this and 
found it very terrible; the first time when I 
crept out of Cheops by the ancient rubbish- 
obscured entrance, when sharp bits of ala- 
baster so held me for a time that I could not 
move, and my imagination pictured the 
whole weight of the mighty pyramid pressing 
down upon me. 

Another time was near the end of an ob- 
stacle race on a Toyo Kisen Keisha steamer, 
when each competitor, after fifteen minutes 
of constant, exhausting stunts on three 
decks, had to creep through a long canvas 
ventilator laid flat on the deck. Halfway 
through, with the second man at my heels, 
I felt the canvas tube become narrower 
where an old tear had been sewn up, and 
my shoulders, even when pressed together, 
held the tube taut. Lungs full of coal dust, 
my blood beating in my ears like turbines— 
no danger from savages or adventure with 
wild animals which I could recall had ever 
given me a more ghastly minute. 

I returned from my first day at the tree 
with a dozen beetles and, from a glance at 
them pinned in my collection, I can with 
certainty interpret their respective walks or 
creeps or crawls of life. Quick as the beetles 
were to take advantage of the new manna, 
others were before them, and I believe the 
very first comers were small, flat, wingless 
roaches, which scurried away as [I lifted bits 
of bark. 

After the roaches or with them, for they 
resent no company provided they are al- 
lowed to creep and thigmotac in safety, came 
the wedges and gimlets of beetles, and in the 
next two weeks successions of stages of these 
hardbacks. First all but invisible eggs, 
then pale grubs squirming about in the fer- 
menting wood, and finally a dynasty when 
the bark catacombs were filled with groups 
of stiff little mummies. 


Then (ame the Thrips 


EXCAVATED the débris in a deep hollow 
in the tree which once had been a hundred 
feet above the ground, and experienced some- 


thing of the thrill of those who delve into. 


ancient cities. At the top was a layer of 
twigs and leaves shaken up by the concussion 
of the fall. An inch or two below I found 
many berry pits and fruit seeds, and when I 
scooped out several handfuls there came to 
light a dried and shriveled carcass, unmis- 
takable in beak and foot—a nestling toucan 
which had never lived to fly and yelp and 
pluck bright berries in the sunlight of the 
tree tops. ; 

Down I went again, into the very bottom 
of this nest midden, and there came upon 
rotten chips and soft, downy feathers. 

Among them were two broken, stiff tail 
feathers which could have come only from 
one bird, the giant Guiana woodpecker, 
almost half a yard in length, with bill of 
ivory, and plumage of black, scarlet. and 
white. No one could tell whether these birds 
nested in this stub within the present decade, 
or when Galileo faced the Inquisition—for 
the age of the supporting limbs made such 
latitude possible. 

I found that close upon the heels of the 
beetles came thrips, although these stout lit- 
tle fellows preferred the high arched dead 
branches to the main prostrate trunk. Few 
people have ever seen a thrips, but those who 
can find delight in the sound of the word itself 
have part compensation. When the time comes 
and one has seen and enjoyed a live thrips or a 


thousand thrips, then life will have acquired 
a new molecule of pleasure. If I say the 
word comes thrippingly to the tongue, it is 
only because I have just been consorting with 
a host of thrips, and their joy of life, their 
apparent love of play are infectious. Thrips 
are among the lesser folk of earth, and if one 
attains the length of a third of an inch he is 
a Goliath of a thrips. But this, apparently, 
like everything in Nature, is comparative, 
for a thrips barely a fifth of an inch in length 
may harbor two hundred parasitic worms, 
who doubtless consider their host as gigantic. 
These tiny creatures are peculiar in many 
ways, as for example in their name, which is 
both singular and plural. Also for unknown 
but comparatively long periods of time male 
thrips are wholly superfluous both for the 
continuance of the race or companionship, 
or whatever other functions gentlemen thrips 
may be fitted to perform. In loyalty to my 
sex I pass this by, thoughtfully but without 
comment. 


Chemical Changes Noted 


N THE sizzling midday sun I first became 

aware that the era of thrips had arrived at 
my fallen tree. It seemed as if the samisen 
cicada players and myself were the only 
things awake in the world. The bark under 
my eyes suddenly assumed a salmon hue and 
my lens showed uncountable hosts of minute 
scarlet thrips, all doing a frantic, Zoroastrian 
dance. They were.slender bits of life, with 
nondescript head and a tapering body look- 
ing like a string of scarlet buttons. They ran 
swiftly to and fro on their six legs, holding 
the body high aloft or thrashing it from side 
to side. Sometimes half a dozen thrashed 
together, in some diminutive wild rhythm, 
or two circled around each other, or anten- 
naed some thripian scandal. Under the 
shoulder of one bit of bark dust three infant 
thrips practiced thrashing—a good tongue- 
twisting phrase—until I tired of watching. 
All these were larve, or rather immature 
thrips, scarlet and wingless. 

Now every young insect with which I have 
ever been acquainted has had thought and 
action only for food, but here was a whole 
generation of thrips, all under age, dancing 
and whirling about and waving their wild 
tails for hours during the hottest part of 
several days. 

Every now and then an adult thrips ap- 
peared, somewhat larger, glossy black with 
scarlet seams and four marvelous wings. As 
wings they seemed hopelessly inadequate, 
but as ornaments they had much merit. A 
mature thrips sports four delicate feathers 
with narrow shafts and wide, soft fringes 
down each side. 

The coming of thrips was sudden, their 
ways were inexplicable, their going wholly 
mysterious. One day there were uncounted 
millions. Shortly afterward, needing a few 
more notes on their activities, I went out and 
found everyone gone; not a single one re- 
mained. In their haunts were growths of 
evil-looking fungi, semi-liquid drops of scar- 
let trembling on yellow stalks, and around 
and among this sinister growth crept vast 
numbers of extremely small mites. These— 
plant and animal—were in turn evanescent 
and lasted but two days, but the going of the 
thrips will never be explained whether by 
migration, poison from the omnipotent fun- 
gus or, as with so many other peoples of 
earth, through enervating lives of ease. 

By sense of smell I could tell that radical 
chemical changes were going forward in the 
fallen tree. At first the glade was filled with 
the tang of aromatic wood, the clean, fresh 
odor of new split plant tissues; then the sap 
became heated and fermentation set in. The 
first stages were unpleasant, musty and 
acrid, but finally a malty whiff developed, 
which awoke, during my hours of research, 
exhilarating pre-prohibition memories. If 
my coarse sense could detect these successive 
changes, what staggering olfactory blows 
must have been dealt to the delicate flies 
which came with the first hint of ruptured 
plant cells. Unlike the beetles, they under- 
took their business in life with an apparent 
joyousness, and like the thrips they all had 
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ever winks 


at this weakness 


What qualities must a woman have 
to be a social success— beauty, grace, 
culture, wit? Society appreciates 
these but it has never yet closed its 
doors to the woman who lacks them. 


The seeker after social popularity 
may be utterly without distinction 
in a dozen ways—in features, family, 
personality; she may even lack dis- 
cretion. Yet social success may be 
hers! 


But there is one thing that always 
puts her under a tremendous social 
handicap— 


One thing without which no 
woman can live up to a man’s ideal 
of her—perfect persona’ cleanliness! 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that perspiration odor and moisture 
have kept more women froma coveted 
social position than any other one 
thing. Yet how many women fail to 
see when they fall short! 


If girls and women—yes, and 
men, too—could only understand 
that soap and water cannot counter- 
act this disagreeable thing! Special 
measures are necessary to keep the 
underarms always dry and odorless. 


The one perfect precaution now 
regularly used by 3,000,000 people is 


the underarm toilette—Odorono! 


Odorono, you know, is the original 
corrective of both perspiration odor 
and moisture. It was formulated by 
a physician and is now used in hos- 
pitals by physicians and nurses who 
know its antiseptic qualities and 
scientific action. 


A clear, clean liquid, Odorono is 
as delightful to use as the daintiest 
toilet water. You need apply it only 
twice a week to enjoy absolute assur- 
ance of perfect underarm cleanliness. 
Never a trace of odor or moisture; 
never a stained garment! 


Such a little thing and yet it means 
so much! Adopt the underarm toi- 
lette now; have for yourself the ease 
and comfort of mind its regular use 
means. Get a bottle of Odorono at 
any toilet counter; 35c, 6oc and $1 
or sent by mail postpaid. 


Send for dainty samples 


I will send you generous samples for 
the underarm toilette—Odorono 
and Creme Odorono (a dainty creme 
corrective for odor only) together 
with booklet of information on per- 
spiration problems. Both samples, 
10oc; either one, §c. Mail coupon 
now. 


RUTH MILLER 


The Odorono Company, 704 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





RUTH MILLER 
704 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me samples of Odorono and Creme Odorono with booklet, 


2 for which I enclose toc. 





(Note: Sample of either one, 5c) 
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cf Good Lining is 
Half the Coat 


A handsome, serviceable satin lining is indispensable for 
your spring sport coat, which is slipped on and off so many 
times that only a sturdy lining will keep its good looks. And 


being so often seen, the lining should be one you 
proud of. 


Skinner’s Satin gives the richest effects and the 
wear. In over 100 beautiful shades—and the vogue 
plain colors. 


Pure-dye silk, woven as Skinner has woven it for 77 


can be 


longest 
now is 


years— 


this explains the beauty and strength of Skinner linings. 


In buying a coat ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label. 
In ordering from a tailor, ask to see the satin he proposes to 


use and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


Sold by the yard at all first-class Dry Goods stores. If they 

do not have the shade you wish, ask them to get it for you. 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago Boston 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


Skinner's Satins 





1925 
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an inordinate love of the dance. It is a 
strange thing that at carrion and decaying 
wood we find so much graceful and intricate 
action, such varied courtship, so much effort 
only indirectly concerned with the odorous 
maelstrom which has summoned them all 
together. The visitors to beautiful flowers 
and fruit, on the contrary, come and sip and 
leave, without delay or distraction. 

I soon realized that I 
could spend all my time 
for at least a year on 
the study of the flies 
alone which came to 
this fallen tree. For ten 
mornings there came 
hundreds of small marble 
wings, which waved their 
two parti-colored ban- 
ners alternately about. 
I looked closer and saw 
that they were clustered 
in groups of six to twelve, 
or more usually seven to 
thirteen. All the fortu- 
nate ones who had secured a mate were busy 
every moment protecting her from roaming 
males. The female fly had very short legs on 
which she walked briskly about, searching for 
suitable crevices in which to deposit her eggs. 
Her mate, on his elongated legs, stalked just 
above her, .apparently anticipating every 
move. The pair would progress by quick,short 
spurts until a wing-waving stranger hove 
in sight. No introduction or preliminary 
challenge was necessary. The newcomer 
rushed up and tried to butt the husband out 
of the way. The rightful fly would hunch his 
thorax and brace his legs, for all the world 
like a football player meeting interference. 
Running swiftly around, the assailant would 
make another attempt on the opposite side. 
Meanwhile the female, apparently oblivious 
of all this strife on the second floor, went 
calmly on her way, making the engagement 
very confused and ineffective by thus con- 
stantly shifting the field of battle. 

From a fly’s eye height I looked down the 
prostrate trunk with twenty or thirty groups 
of tussling marble wings in sight, their ear- 
nest but futile efforts to injure one another 
very comic to my eyes, but to them as serious 
as only fate can be serious. 

Other flies had very different ensigns and 
dances. In one the wings were divided 
lengthwise, the front half being black, the 
rear transparent. These wandered singly 
over the bark, and as they went, they swung 
first to one side and then to the other, at each 
swing opening out the wing on that side. 


cA Complex Maelstrom 


HE movement was exactly that of a 

skater taking long oblique strokes and 
swinging his arms far out to the side—a simile 
which could have no meaning for any native 
of this country. When two flies meet they do 
the outer edge around each other, closing in 
to battle if of the same sex, or to courtship if of 
the opposite. Others are perky peacock flies, 
with head and tail lifted in a position of 
eternal alertness, who slither along without 
perceptible individual leg motion, going side- 
ways or backward with equal ease. Their 
battle technic is like that of the bulldog, 
leaping from a distance, but the ferocity of 
their intent far exceeds their power of in- 
juring, and they bounce harmlessly off each 
other. They reminded me of 


Empusa’s crew, so naked-new they may not 
face the fire, 

But weep that they bin too small to sin to the 
height of their desire. 


The creatures who come to gnaw and chew 
the dead wood are only one component of the 
complex maelstrom of life, siphoned hither 
by the smell of sap and decaying bark. One 
day an army of white fungus tents sprang up 
on a rotting branch, and a foot away even 
my poor human sense could detect a mildewy 
odor from them. Hundreds of insects scat- 
tered far and wide through the jungle, to 
whom the infinitely more powerful sap smell 
had meant nothing, were now vitalized into 
instant action, and there came into existence 
a whirlpool within the maelstrom. Great 
wine-colored beetles and smaller ones of 





various pigments gathered in scores; dancing 
flies which were never seen on bark or carrion 
were summoned, and strange short-winged 
beings with scarlet tips to their slender bodies 
which they ,waved in mid-air like mock 
torches. AsI knew from past experience, the 
delicate, lacelike umbrellas would last only 
three days, and I watched with interest the 
race which these vital beings ran against 
time. No tunnels or 
mines for them, no pro- 
longed courtship, but a 
quick mating and de- 
positing of eggs which 
became grubs or maggots 
almost on the instant. 
Two days later, grubs 
were eating and molting 
with frenzied haste, and 
on the third day, when 
their nutritious shelters 
blackened and melted 
away, the larve dropped 
with them into the mat 
of leaf mold beneath. 

The dilettanti flies of the fungus puzzled 
me. Theirs were aerial dances, and for hour 
after hour they swung and feinted, swooped 
or hung like motionless motes. This mystery 
was solved when I took a number of the 
beetle pupz to the laboratory and confined 
them in a glass observation dish. In a few 
days, instead of beetles out came dancing 
flies. No wonder they had no need of haste; 
as parasites they could batten at leisure on 
others’ labors. I looked askance at the rich 
reward of life and the new generation granted 
to what my Puritan forefathers would have 
decried as sinful, ungodly gayety. 


Technically (Correct 


ETURNING again to my bark I found a 

hundred similar cases. Spiders and wasps 

and many other enemies were gathering. Day 

by day the chains of life were forged longer 

and longer. Within my first week at the tree 

I could write the following from direct ob- 
servation: 


This is the bird 

That caught the lizard 

That ate the wasp 

That stung the spider 

That sucked the fly 

That killed the grub 

The son of the beetle 

That gnawed the tree 

That fell in the storm at Kartabo. 


Or to be more technically explicit: 


This is the Attila 

That caught the Cnemido phorus 

That ate the Pompilid 

That stung the Ctenid 

That sucked the Tachinid 

That killed the immature Coleopteron 

The son of the Elater 

That gnawed the Vochisia 

That fellinthe meteorological disturbance 
at Kartabo. 


And so the wonderful adventure went on. 
It had happened a thousand thousand times, 
and for uncounted miles in all directions were 
untold numbers of trees whose lives would 
sooner or later terminate. My Etaballi whose 
roots reached deep into the ground, and more 
than seven centuries into time, was dissolv- 
ing. Bark and branch, sap and heartwood, 
by the alchemy of life were being rekneaded 
into a host of lesser beings—crawling, flying, 
dull and brilliant, hard and soft, clever and 
stupid; and as these poured forth from 
crevice or tunnel, cocoon or pupa, and their 
gauzy wings dried, their armor crystallized 
into malachite or emerald, there confronted 
them enemies in every guise and form. And 
presently the substance of the Etaballi, trans- 
lated into the bodies of the borers, was 
resurrected into spider, lizard and bird. 

Now and then I turn back to my journal 
for May the twelfth, and read the sentence: 
“The giant Etaballi fell last night.”’ Science, 
religion, philosophy—how clear all these 
would be if we could solve this one mystery. 
I had hoped for some faint clew to the mean- 
ing of it all. I left my tree for the last time 
certain only of the profound inadequacy of 
my human mind. 
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You don’t have 
to do this 


THE unsightly “white 
coat collar’ — show- 
ered with dandruff—is 
rapidly going out of style. 
You really don’t need to 
be troubled this way. 


And the way to cor- 
rect it is a very simple 
one. Just mark down the 
following statement as a 
fact: 


Listerine and dandruff 
do not get along together. 
Try the Listerine treat- 
ment if you doubt it. 


Just apply Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, to 
the scalp. Generously; 
full strength. Massage it 
in vigorously for several 
minutes and enjoy that 
clean, tingling, exhilarat- 
ing feeling it brings. 

After such a treatment 
you know your scalp is 
antiseptically clean. And 
a clean scalp usually 
means a healthy head of 
hair, free from that nui- 
sance—and danger signal 


of baldness—dandruff. 


You'll thank us for 
passing this tip along to 
you. It’s a new use for 
an old friend—Listerine. 
—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, 
v.38. A. 
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LISTERINE is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package—I14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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No baby powder can be 
too good, too safe for 
a new baby’s skin 


Why over a million mothers of new babies 
choose this same baby powder 


7 HE skin of the young baby is 

very delicate,” says the great 
authority on infancy, Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, “and chafing and other eruptions 
easily occur unless special care is ex- 
ercised.” 

A skin specialist in the Harvard 
Medical School says, “the delicate 
skin of a baby is very susceptible to the 
many irritating discharges which as- 
sail it. One cannot be too care- 
ful to remove these deleterious sub- 
stances at the earliest possible moment. 
If the baby is fat, wash out the folds of 
the neck, groins and buttocks, and 
thighs in the daily bath, and dust in an 
abundance of talcum powder to absorb 
the future moisture.” 


No Baby Powder 
too Good 


For this delicate young skin, the 
tenderest thing in the world, no 
baby powder can be too good—too 
safe. For it is in constant use. 

It is gently massaged over the en- 
tire body after the bath. 


It is used repeatedly through the 
day, on the parts where wetting or 
soiling so often occur. 

Its aid must be resorted to fre- 
quently even on the face—around the 
mouth where saliva is apt to moisten 
the skin and irritate it—or around 
the nose in cases where it runs. 


All this devotion would be futile, 


were not the baby powder itself safe 
beyond any possibility of question. 
For this reason more than half the 
mothers in America use Johnson’s 


Baby Powder. 


Indeed, it was made at physicians’ 
request by Johnson and Johnson to 
whom they turned as a house long 
known to them as manufacturers of 
hundreds of surgically safe articles. 


A Trained Nurse’s Way of 
Powdering Baby 


The following is a trained nurse’s 
description of the right way to dust 
baby after his bath: 


First make your own hand soft as velvet 
with a thick coating of the fine white 
powder. 


Then gently massage the chubby limbs 
smoothing the powder into all the folds 
and crevices—over every roughened, ir- 
ritated area. Your gentle rubbing lulls 
the nerves. The powder will absorb fu- 
ture moisture from perspiration or the 
dampness of diapers. And its faint deli- 
cate odor will keep baby sweet and fresh 
throughout the day. 


Begin today to give your baby the 
added comfort Johnson’s Baby 
Powder brings. Your own druggist 
carries it. 


To enable all mothers to know for 
themselves the blessing of this safe 
baby powder, Johnson and Johnson 
are making to the readers of this mag- 
azine the interesting free offer below. 
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SEND ONLY YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


for a small can, sent free, of Fohnson’s Baby Powder, the best baby powder, made accord- 
ing to physicians’ prescription in their famous laboratories, also their concise little book 
on the care of baby skin, “The Faith of a Baby.” 


Gohnwn+ John, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Your druggist is more than a merchant 








Summer (amps for Girls and Boys 


(Continued from Page 22) 


How may we select the camp that is best 
suited to the needs of our children? and 
How old should our children be before it is 
safe or wise to send them to a camp? 

If you have had the privilege of spending 
a few days in any well-organized summer 
camp, I am sure that you have gone away 
with many recollections and impressions of 
wholesome pleasure, unbounded opportuni- 
ties for safe and joyous recreation, healthful 
life in the woods and on the water and the 
ultimate happiness in living. You have seen 
the blessed delight that 
comes to a child in a 
world of kindred spirits; 
the God-given oppor- 
tunity of living close to 
Nature, under the stars 
or in the sunshine; the 
close communion with 
the flowers and trees, 
the native birds and the 
life of the woods; days 
of mirth and merriment 
and long nights of bliss- 
ful sleep, and a group 
spirit that might well 
serve as a standard for 
any community. You 
have looked at the firm, 
lithe bodies poised for 
diving in cool waters, 
the happy faces of chil- 
dren and the develop- 
ment of abounding 
health. You have known 
of the safe and sane 
guidance of the children 
by a group of the finest 
type of women and men 
that have ever dedi- 
cated themselves to any 
service. 

It is difficult to give 
a list of the activities 
offered by the best type of summer camps for 
children. Nearly all camps have some one 
outstanding feature that is given special at- 
tention. Camps for girls may accentuate 
craft work and have a separate tent or build- 
ing devoted to this purpose, where the girls 
are taught weaving, basketry, jewelry mak- 
ing or the other handcrafts. Camps for boys 
may specialize in mechanics, carpentry or 
seamanship. The location of the camp, with 
the opportunities that this affords, may de- 
termine its outstanding feature. But, funda- 
mentally, all well-equipped camps include all 
the out-of-door sports and offer all, or many, 
of the same activities and advantages of en- 
vironment that develop health and character. 


Training in Self-Reliance 


UT camps offer much more than life in the 

open and wholesome recreation. There 
are the spiritual values that are of more im- 
portance than the enjoyment of the material 
side of life. Your child will not forget the 
quiet evenings when the children gather 
around the out-of-door council ring with its 
camp fire in the center or the camp lodge 
with the open fire and candlelight. The hush 
of evening descends and with it comes the 
time of story-telling, singing of the camp 
songs—many of them written by the chil- 
dren themselves—the relating of the experi- 
ences of the day, recounting of problems to be 
solved and the intensification of the spirit of 
loyalty to friends, to the camp and to the 
world of childhood. Camp life opens the 
way to a greater appreciation of simplicity 
in living; it brings a sense of the finer values 
of life; it cultivates the community spirit 
and brings out the fine individual traits that 
are always present in children, though they 
sometimes seem dormant; it provides the 
give-and-take of good citizenship with an 
understanding and appreciation of the rights 
of others; it trains in self-reliance, the right 
habits of living and character formation, and 
leads to self-government both for the group 








and for the individual child. There is no 


greater antidote to selfishness than is afforded 
by life in a good summer camp. 

I have not mentioned the value of balanced 
competition, the tests that prove efficiency in 
each line of camp activities, the dancing, gay 
parties and entertainments organized by the 





children, the pageants and plays, the field 
days and visits to other camps and the knowl- 
edge of forestry and astronomy that the set- 
ting of the camp affords. All of these and 
much else the camp brings to the children, 
and one can have little idea of how much 
may be included in a day of active living un- 
til one has observed a group of children in a 
summer camp. 

Through and above and around all these 
things are the wise and sane direction, disci- 
pline and supervision given by the directors 
and the councilors of 
the camp. This is none 
the less effective because 
it is carried on so quietly 
and with so little dis- 
play of authority that it 
is almost subconscious 
both in giving and re- 
ceiving. Obedience to 
the rules is part of the 
camp tradition, and 
there are few places in 
life where authority is 
followed so willingly and 
in such a fine. spirit as 
in a children’s camp. 


Directors 


ONDUCTING a 

children’s camp de- 
mands high attributes 
of wisdom and charac- 
ter, and, almost without 
exception, the men and 
women who are the di- 
rectors of these camps 
measure up to the finest 
traditions of profes- 
sional standards. They 
have been, and are, 
making a contribution 
to the proper develop- 
ment and training of our children that can 
be duplicated only in the best of our schools 
and in the highest type of family life where 
the relationship between father, mother and 
child is the ideal that we should all strive for. 
Former President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has spoken of the summer camp for 
children as “the most important step in edu- 
cation that America has given the world.” 
And this means education in its larger sense 
as it applies to all the values and relations of 
life. Safety, health supervision and whole- 
some recreation, with the development that 
comes from directed constructive activities, 
are the three things that the summer camp 
has to offer. 

It is impossible to compute the number 
of the organized camps conducted by the 
many associations throughout the country. 
They are best known in their local communi- 
ties, and if your boy or your girl belongs to 
the Boy or Girl Scouts, the local branch of 
one or other of the large national welfare or- 
ganizations or to some local club or associa- 
tion, the information as to their camp 
activities will be easily available. Each na- 
tional group has a list of its own camps, but, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, there 
is no national organization comprising all of 
the groups and no combined list published. 

The private summer camps for both boys 
and girls offer a more standardized service. 
The growth in the number of such camps 
and the desire of the directors of the best 
camps to lessen the dangers of pure commer- 
cialism have resulted in the formation of The 
National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps; The Camp Directors’ Association of 
America, including the directors of camps for 
both boys and girls, and several local asso- 
ciations. These associations comprise in 
their membership the best of our private 
camps. A full list of these private camps, 
with the names and addresses of their direc- 
tors, appears in the official publication of 
The Camp Directors’ Association. Eugene 
H. Lehman, Highland Manor, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, New York, is editor of this pub- 
lication. 

One has only to look in the magazines to 
realize that camp advertisements are as nu- 
merous in the spring as school announcements 
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THE SECRET of these 


Moist and fresh 


in air-tight tins 
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Our own homemade goodies for Easter! 
& 


Those fascinating bonbons, those en- 
chanting little cakes that you see in 
gay boxes and baskets in the windows 
of the smart confectioners—did it ever 
occur to you that you can make them 
yourself? 


You can—easily, and at a fraction of 
the price that you’d pay for them in 
the shop. 


* * * 


With the delicious new moist coconut 
that comes in tins, the most delectable 
candies, the daintiest little cakes seem 
almost to make themselves. This coco- 
nut is so tender and juicy, so rich in 


nutty flavor, so delightfully white and 
glistening—really it alone does the big- 
gest part of the job. 

You'll find full directions for all the 
luscious confections pictured here in 
our new illustrated recipe book that 
we shall gladly send you free on request. 


All the recipes are simple and easy 
and tested for sure results. 


With these delightful coconut dain- 
ties you can pack an Easter basket that 
will delight your most fastidious, most 
luxurious friend, at a very small outlay 
of time and money—and you'll have a 
beautiful time doing it. 


good thing -+ lies in 
this new moist coconut in tins 


Three kinds of coconut 
There’s Dry Shred (Premium) in card- 


board boxes. 
Fresh-Grated-With-The-Milk in 
sealed tins. (Blue can.) 
Southern-Style, moist, but without 
the milk, in sealed tins. (Yellow 
can.) Shown here. 


Free Recipe Book. Send today for our new 
illustrated recipe book, containing many 
coconut dishes. Address Franklin Baker Co., 
Dept. V-1, Hoboken, N. J. 


If you cannot procure Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern-Style, from your grocer, we 
will send a full-size can for ten two- 
cent stamps. 
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An excellent arrangement of fine period 
davenports is shown in this sixteenth cen- 
tury interior. Its size permits the use 
of two davenports. The walls in stone 





color are an effective background for the 
dark beauty of such Italian or Spanish 
pieces. The Kroehler Davenports shown 
are covered in silk damask in a bold pat- 


tern in keeping with the period; the wal- 
nut frame is carved in a characteristic 
manner.Wroughtiron lamps andfixtures 
should be selected for such a room and 


brilliant, warm color may safely be used 
in hangings.Interior from‘‘The Kroehler 
Book of Living Room Arrangements,” a 
copy of which will be sent you on request. 








Bringing Fine Furniture Within the Reach of All 





Gey on/p %e 


RE there only two kinds of liv- 
ing room furniture” —some- 





one recently asked—‘‘the 

kind I like and the kind I can afford?” 
No, there is still another kind— A 
made by the same company which gy) 


for many years has produced the 
Kroehler Davenport Bed. This Kroehler Living 
Room’ Furniture has the two qualities women 
most want—beauty and low price. 


When the manufacture of Kroehler Davenport 
Beds was first begun, the policy of making good 
furniture for a small price was established. On 
this foundation has been built the largest business 
in the whole field of upholstered furniture. 


Now the unequaled advantages of this great 
organization, with its eight great factories, its vast 
purchasing power and low production costs, are 
extended to other living room pieces. Today you 






white, felted cotton, and moth- 
proofed upholstery. You can identify 
Kroehler Living Room Furniture by 
the Kroehler nameplate on the back 
of each piece. 





can purchase Kroehler Davenports and Chairs, in 
any number of delightful period and overstuffed 
designs, at prices that cannot be duplicated in any 
other make of furniture of equal quality. 


As for the hidden qualities which make each 
piece so permanent, they include such features as 
frames of kiln-dried hardwood; seat springs of 
heavy, high-carbon wire, flexibly interlocked; 
spring edges doubly stuffed and stitched; backs of 
soft pillow-spring type; filling of germ-cured flax 
fiber, best moss and cotton; seat cushions filled 
with fine wire coil springs, padded with clean, 


\, If you do not know where to find 

this finer furniture, write for the near- 

est dealer’s name and “‘ The Kroehler Book of Living 

Room Arrangements,” with its smart, modern 

interiors and fascinating color schemes illustrating 

the use of Kroehler Davenports—with or without 
concealed beds—and matching chairs. 


Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living‘Room‘ Furniture 
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Summer (camps for Girls and Boys 


(Continued from Page 120) 


are in the fall. But these advertisements are 
much alike and give little clew to the real 
worth and value of the camp and its suit- 
ability for the individual child. Many of the 
better camps never advertise and yet have 
waiting lists of children applying for admis- 
sion, for they have the best of all forms of 
advertising, that which results from happy 
children and satisfied parents. Camp an- 
nouncements and catalogues tell much more, 
and it is well to send for them from the 
camps that make the greatest appeal to you. 

The New England States are still the great 
camping ground of the nation; the first pri- 
vate camps were started there, and now two 
hundred and forty-two are situated within 
their borders. The Eastern Central States, 
including New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, come next with one hundred and 
twenty-nine camps. The Middle Western 
States have thirty-nine, and the groups of 
states in the South and the Far West have 
twenty-two each. 

Some states, particularly Maine and 
Michigan, have established legal control of 
the maintenance of the camps, and classify 
them as grades A, B and C, according to the 
standards ofsafety and sanitation maintained. 

In selecting a camp for your children, you 
will need to consider the distance to be 
traveled from your home; the desired loca- 
tion of the camp, whether in the mountains 
or by the seashore; the fees of the regular 
camp season and the nature and extent of 
any extra costs and whether the camp is for 
younger or older girls or boys. The number 
of children in the camp may be the deciding 
factor, for some children are best placed in 
the camps that receive only a limited number, 
and other children find their best form of 
self-expression in large groups. 

Having procured the list of camps that 
seem most nearly to meet your requirements 
in these particulars, send for their catalogues 
or announcements. You will obtain much 
helpful information in this way, but if you 
have any friends who have sent their children 
to summer camps, it is well to consult them. 
The best test that I know of to determine 
the relative value of camps is the number of 
years that the same children have returned 
for succeeding summers. Many camps give 
this information in their catalogues, but if 
you can learn it from satisfied parents whom 
you know, it has an added value. 


Parents’ Questions 


F IT is at all possible, you should meet 

the directors of the camps. These direc- 
tors want to know you and particularly wish 
to see the children who may become mem- 
bers of their camp families. 

The best camps have many applications 
from parents, and therefore are able to 
select the children that they feel will be 
most benefited in the camp they represent. 
This advance acquaintance between the di- 
rector, the parents and the child opens the 
way for an intimate understanding of the 
character of the child and her or his individ- 
ual problems, and is 
of inestimable help in 
bringing the right child 
and the right camp 
together. A visit to the 
camp while the chil- 
dren are there will give 
you added informa- 
tion, and an _ insight 
into the environment 
and conduct of the 
camp that cannot be 
secured in any other 
way. 

Whether or not this first-hand knowledge 
of the camp can be obtained, there are more 
detailed questions that you will wish an- 
swered. You should know if the camp offers 
the proper conditions for health, safety, 
character development and recreation that 
your child should have. The points that 
seem to me to be of importance are the fol- 
lowing: (1) The personality of the director; 
(2) The length of time the camp has been in 
existence; (3) The age of the children re- 
ceived; (4) The number of children in the 
camp; (5) The location of the camp— 
whether it is in the mountains, the country or 


eens 





by the sea; (6) The site of the camp, which 
means if it is situated so as to afford suitable 
drainage and dry ground; (7) The sanita- 
tion, including methods of sewage disposal, 
the source and purity of the water supply; 
(8) The standards of health supervision, and 
if a doctor and nurse are resident in the camp 
or immediately available on call; (9) The 
provisions made for safety at all times; (10) 
The equipment, including living and dining 
halls and sleeping arrangements; (11) The 
daily program and its emphasis on any par- 
ticular feature; (12) The number of coun- 
cilors, their fitness for their duties and the 
ratio of grown people to the number of chil- 
dren received; (13) If emphasis is placed on 
athletics, hand craft, seamanship, Nature 
work or any other special form of activity. 

To me the right sequence of a camp’s de- 
sirability would be: Its health value, its suc- 
cess in character building, its social and 
educational value, and then its recreational 
value. The older types of camps with their 
simplicity, their intimate personal relation- 
ship between the directors, the councilors and 
the children, and their less complex program 
had much to recommend them that is miss- 
ing in the more crowded and more highly de- 
veloped modern camps. 


eAway From (omplexities 


HE fundamental idea that lies behind all 
summer camping for children is to pro- 
vide a place where these children may have a 
wholesome, happy and healthful life, far re- 
moved from the complexities and problems of 
city homes and that antithesis of childhood, 
the summer hotel. My own preference is for 
tents as sleeping quarters, but well-ventilated 
bungalows have much in their favor. If 
tents are well set up, with the floors off the 
ground, and provided with comfortable beds, 
the experience of living and sleeping so nearly 
out-of-doors not only gives present health and 
joy, but leaves a never-to-be-forgotten mem- 
ory of the true delights of camping. All 
modern tent equipment is amply protective. 
At what age may a child be sent to camp? 
For obvious reasons it is not possible to 
give a final and definite answer to this ques- 
tion. The problem of each child must be 
solved as it relates to the needs, the charac- 
ter, the capabilities and the maturity of the 
child we are considering. Yet there are cer- 
tain guideposts that we may follow. Chil- 
dren as young as five or six years of age are 
now being sent to camps, but I believe that 
this can be desirable only in exceptional 
instances. As a rule boys may go to camp at 
a younger age than girls, but the margin of 
choice is not great. A normal child of ten 
years already has the true spirit of camping 
in his or her soul. An important consider- 
ation is that the children in any camp should 
be nearly of the same age, so that no one may 
feel shut out from any part of the life. 

The complexities of our modern life leave 
small place for the essential needs of child- 
hood. Today as never before it is true that 
“every child needs camp life or its equiv- 
alent.” The lure of the 
life in the great play- 
ground of Nature, the 
companionship of kin- 
dred spirits of one’s 
own age and under- 
standing, the joy of 
freedom and self- 
expression and the real 
love of the simplicity 
that only Nature can 
give, lie deep in the 
heart of every child. 
In no way can these 
feelings find more adequate expression than 
in summer camping. These camps are the 
children’s realization of their dreams come 
true. They hold all that may be given any 
child of safety, healthful environment and 
supreme joy. 

I do not offer any universal panacea nor 
assume that there can be any one way of 
meeting the problems that concern all chil- 
dren, but out of the conflicting welter of ideas 
on this subject, there is one great object les- 
son that stands out in my experience as 
offering at Jeast a partial solution, and that 
is the summer camp. 
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How I Restored 





By Mrs. Alice Phillips 
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Handy Oil Ca' 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES: > 
PHONOGRAPHS 
Sewing macnines 
Venere. “ 








“Whenever my favorite singer got 
to one of those soft, sweet passages, 
the phonograph motor would 
grunt and spoil the effect. 









“TI removed the revolving plate and 

‘crank, raised the motor and, with a few 
drops from my Handy Oil Can, silenced 
the grunts like magic.” 


3-In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


is to be used as per the lubricating instructions which come 
with every phonograph. Different makes have different 
methods of exposing the mechanism for oiling. Follow 
directions. 


3-in-One keeps reproducing arm and other nickeled parts 


bright. Restores original lustre to wooden case. 


3-in-One has more than 79 money-saving, labor-saving 
uses in the home —lubricating, cleaning and polishing, 
preventing rust and tarnish. 

Ask any good dealer for 3-in-One in 1-0z., 3-0z., 8-oz. bot- 
tles or 3-oz. Handy Oil Can. The 8-oz. bottle is the eco- 
nomical Household Size. Contains most for the money. 


FREE Sample and illustrated Dictionary of 
Uses. Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 MI. William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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Planning Springtime Dinners for the Business Woman Ftousewife 





ge =e|ORE and more are the 
¥ P}} duties of a business day 
4] and those of carrying ona 
{| home being attempted by 
i; the young women of to- 
SACCN &|day. The woman who is 
a Sch §215 ii used to the systematic rou- 
Stim nee Ia) tine of every business office 
is indeed fitted, more than any other, to 
carry into her home the same type of sys- 
tem under which she works during the 
day. It is difficult, however, to find a 
happy division of thought and labor so 
that the business duties will not conflict 
with the household duties and so that 
neither will suffer. 

In order to prepare good, wholesome 
dinners with a minimum of time in which 
to do it, the very best advice which we can 
give to the woman who dons her apron at 
half past five or six o’clock is—plan ahead. 
When this is done there is no need of 
vaguely worrying when seated on the 
trolley homeward bound, ‘‘ What shall I 
have for dinner?’’ This latter state of 
mind is too often followed by a hurried 
trip to a near-by delicatessen in the mad 
effort to gather together something in the 
line of edibles, excellent in themselves, 
perhaps, but producing an ensemble effect 
not so pleasing. 

Whereas, by planning for a week of din- 
ners at one time, well-cooked and appetiz- 
ing meals will surely result witha minimum 
of effort expended. Then, too, when all 
members of the family lunch away from 
home, previous planning will prevent the 
disastrous effect of anyone coming home 
to a dinner which is a duplication in whole 
or in part of the noonday meal. With- 
out giving details of the dinner to come, a 
suggestion of what to avoid at luncheon 
will be appreciated by friend husband. 


Begin by Making a Menu Plan 


IRST of all, then, plan the week’s 

menus. Breakfasts will more or less 
take care of themselves. They may be 
simple and much alike, for most people 
do not crave variety at breakfast time. 
Luncheons, for the most part, are eaten 
away from home so only the dinner menus 
require real thought. Build the menus 
about the main course, which may be 
meat, fish, or a cheese or egg dish. Occa- 
sionally an entire vegetable dinner will 
find favor. Keep the meals simple so that 
the cooking processes will be few. As it is 
usually possible from the time standpoint 
to have a roast on Sunday, it will help in 
planning the rest of the week to do this. 
Or, perhaps, Saturday night dinner would 
bea better time for the roast. Either time 
will serve the purpose of having meat al- 
ready cooked to use in other ways during 
the week. 

With the menus made, next list the 
groceries which will be needed for the 
week and put in your order on Saturday. 
Buy, also, fruitsand vegetables often for at 
least half the week and the meat for Sun- 
day. This will simplify the marketing 
problem greatly. In buying vegetables 
for several days, plan to use the most per- 
ishable on the first day, and so on until 
they are gone. The same holds true in the 
purchase of fruits. Lettuce will keep for 








several days if washed and put in a cheesecloth bag on the 











suggestive Dinner Menus for Fwo 


Sunday Wednesday 


Fruit Cup 
Delmonico Roast of Beef Brown Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes With Paprika 
Green Peas Lettuce Salad 
Butter Cream Pie 


Monday 


Tomato Soup 
Sliced Beef With Onion Sauce 
Mashed Potato Cakes 
Celery Relish : 
Pineapple Custard Cookies Friday 


Lamb Chops French Fried Potatoes 
Watercress, Tomato and Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
Stewed Apricots 


Thursday 


Vegetable Soup 
Stuffed Green Peppers Creamed Carrots 
Lettuce Hearts Russian Dressing 
Sliced Bananas Apricot Sauce 


Lady Fingers 


Steamed Fillet of Flounder 
Tuesday Tomato Coleslaw Mock Hollandaise Sauce 
Scalloped Eggs Topped With Cheese New Potatoes With Minced Parsley 
Buttered Asparagus Potato Chips Pineapple Topped With Orange Marmalade 
Coffee Jelly Custard Sauce Cake or Cookies 


Saturday 


Veal Stew With Vegetables 
Cheese Pancakes 
Coffee 








If time permits, a little preliminary cooking over the week- 


in her refrigerator, she will feel well re- 
paid for the little extra time their making 
may have required over the week-end, 
Make more coffee than usual for Sunday 
breakfast, then two servings of coffee flav- 
ored jelly can be made in a twinkling after 
breakfast. Make the custard while in tie 
kitchen cleaning up breakfast. Learn to 
accomplish bits of cooking whenever meal 
getting keeps you inthe kitchen. Previous 
planning will help in this because the menu 
list will show you just what you need. 

If the social plans for the week-end will 
allow time for real cooking, a batch of 
cookies or a cake or some pastry to tuck 
away in the ice box for later use would be 
a good choice. Lacking time for making 
these, they may be purchased, if desired, 
from a good bakery shop or delicatessen. 

The menus on this page have been 
planned with these thoughts in mind. The 
menu for each dinner is but a stepping- 
stone to the next. This week’s menus 
should prove of especial value as a guide. 
With little changes here and there they 
can be made to suit many individual tastes 
and requirements. Bread is understood 
and may takeany form desired. The soups 
used are canned. 


Ease in Preparation Follows 


f jee week is given a fine start with the 
roast on Sunday and extra mashed 
potatoes. The next night they both ap- 
pear again, the meat in a new guise and 
the potatoes as dainty pan-broiled cakes. 
For the made-over dish on Monday night, 
slice two large onions and lay them on the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish, add a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice and lay slices 
of the cold beef on top of this. Cover and 
bake in a moderate oven—375° F.—about 
halfan hour. Then add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a speck of pepper, a tablespoonful of 
margarine rolled in flour, half a teaspoonful 
of curry powder and a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Return to the oven 
for about five minutes longer and serve. 
For the dessert, top either sliced or crushed 
canned pineapple with some of the emer- 
gency custard and fleck with jelly. 

The scalloped-egg dish on Tuesday uses 
the hard-cooked eggs prepared ahead and 
is made colorful and tasty by having part 
of a bunch of water cress chopped and 
stirred into the creamsauce. Reheat po- 
tato chips purchased at the grocery. 

There is still enough beef left for an- 
other meal, so Thursday is set aside for 
peppers stuffed with it and rice. When she 
thinks that it has lasted her three meals, 
even the very economical housekeeper fig- 
ures that she can afford lamb chops on 
Wednesday night. If the potatoes for 
French frying can be prepared before leav- 
ing for business in the morning, it will help 
toward the last-minute preparation. Use 
a tomato for each salad, topping with a 
ball of the cheese and mayonnaise. 

While cleaning away the dishes on 
Wednesday night, set rice to cook and 
mince up the rest of the beef. Then it will 
be ready for stuffing the peppers on Thurs- 
day. The apricot sauce for the bananas 
is made by combining a bit of the juice 
and finely chopped apricots with the re- 
mainder of the ice-box custard. 


If you have a steamer the fish may be cooked over tiie 


ice or in an air-tight receptacle and kept in a cool place. end will prove a remarkable help during the week to come. potatoes jn a most satisfactory manner. Small tomatoes 


Then it is ready for immediate use. Always keep on hand a 


Dried fruits, as prunes and apricots, may be put tosoak Sat- cut in eighths and laid on a bed of coleslaw make a delicious 


supply of canned soups, relishes, jellies, crackers and cookies _urday night and cooked while breakfasting on Sunday. They and easily prepared accompaniment for fish. There will be 
to piece out a meager meal or to embellish an otherwise will then be ready for breakfast use or for simple dessert pineapple left from Monday to serve with this dinner. 


plain one. A reserve supply of powdered or evaporated during the week. If the business woman housewife can start 


If you are home on Saturday afternoon, it’s an ideal time 


milk will often be a help when the supply of fresh milk runs — her busy week with a good-sized bowl of soft custard, a jarof for a dish requiring long cooking like stew. The recipes for 
low. Avoid having leftovers unless they have been deliber- mayonnaise dressing, a few hard-cooked eggs, and perhaps cheese pancakes and butter cream pie appear on another 


ately planned for. 


some coffee jelly or coffee tapioca set away in custard cups, page of this issue. 
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naking TRANGELY enough, 
k-end., although it was the 
unday French people who 
2e flav- first established themselves 
g after in that part of the United 
in the States which we know as 
arn to Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
‘r meal the adjacent states, and 
‘evious while these people have 
e menu shared honors with the In- 
eed. dian tribes they found there 
nd will in naming the rivers and 
itch of lakes and some of the settle- 
oO tuck ments which later became 
uld be towns and cities, it was the 
naking people who came after 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 





A Scandina- 
vian peasant 
woman baking 
several months’ 
supply of flat 
bréd before her 
crude brick fire. 


the lutfisk, the canned fish 
balls and the fish pudding, 
the goose liver, the gaffel- 
bitar, Swedish blood pud- 
dings, lingon berries, first 
cousins to our tarter cran- 
berries, and all sorts of 
Norwegian cheeses, knacke- 
bréd and flat bréd, as it is 
to purchase the ordinary 
commodities of everyday 
eating, especially in the 
larger shops of Minneapolis 
and Chicago. And when 
they are served, what deli- 
cious things they. become. 





these housewives of the 
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d. The who left their impress on 


‘e they northern section of our 
I tastes country. 

erstood Therefore, while Illinois, 
e soups Missouri, and all of the 


LaSalle and other French 
explorers passed, retain 





ows some slight vestige of the 
French ‘feeling for foods, in Minnesota and the Dakotas, So necessary to the happiness of the dwellers in our North- 
ith the perhaps in Wisconsin also, the highly spiced dishes of the ern states are the old dishes of the old land, and so popular 
mashed French, the elaborate pastries, the complex combinations of have they become all through the Northwest, that many 
oth ap- fruit and vegetables so beloved in St. Louis, New Orleans shops are making a specialty of carrying the products which, 
ise and and other large cities along the Mississippi, are almost if prepared true to tradition, go to their making, so that now 
| cakes. totally absent. Especially is this true in the homes, and, it is quite as possible to obtain the smoked and dried fish, 
y night, particularly in those homes where the house- 
1on the wives are only two or three generations away 
, adda from the mother country, the methods of pre- 
y slices paring foods and the customs of serving which 
ver and prevail in Norway and Sweden are still fol- 
—about lowed. 
poonful And not only do these women excel in the 
onful of preparation of the dishes of their ancestors, 
poonful but, because they have to some extent adapted 
nful of many of the food customs of other nationali- 
he oven ties who have settled in the same region, they 
1 serve. have attained a cuisine which is unique and 
crushed unusual and for which they have become al- 
e emer- most nationally famous. 
Pastry, as a Minnesota housewife, particu- 
lay uses larly if she be of Scandinavian ancestry, pre- 
sad and pares it, is extremely rich and consequently is 
ng part not frequently served, but when it does make 
ed and its welcome appearance on the table it is 
eat po- always of the most delectable quality and a 
a small piece suffices the desire for sweets. 
for an- Soups as these women prepare them are both 
side for nourishing and tasty, and their salads are 
hen she quite equal to those prepared by the French 
> meals, housewife, though entirely different. 
per fig- 
10ps on 
oes lor 
re leav- 
vill help 
yn. Use 
with a Making Stuffed 
.. Cabbage Leaves 
shes on will prove sim- 
ok and ple, indeed, if 
n it will : 
1) Thurs- you will but 
ti om follow the steps 
he juice in their proper 
the re- order,as shown 


ver the 
ymatoes 
lelicious 
will be 
er. 

eal time 
ipes for 
another 


here. Served 
either with 
brown gravy or 
tomato sauce, it 
can be recom- 
mended most 
highly as a@ 
hearty dinner 
main dish. 


states south, through which By CAROLINE B. KING and JOANNA REIER 

























































North; at these affairs the 


ions, or merely to gossip. 
The dining table is laden 
with a rich assortment of 
sweet breads and cakes and 
the guests help themselves 
informally. Fromoneof the 
Kaffekala hostesses re- 
nowned for her culinary 


-pping- the manners and customs, women friends of the host- 
menus and more especially upon ess gather to discuss their 
guide. the cookery of this great OO CTY 0 &é QO] EC} Hi da rs household problems, fash- 


skill, we were fortunate enough to obtain recipes for some 
of the most delicious of the dainties which she usually serves. 


SPRITS-BAKELSER, or BUTTER CAKES, are easily made and 
very tempting; their name is derived from the little spritsputa, 
or pastry tube, through which they are formed. 


For their making one will require: 


1 Cupful of Sugar ¥ Cupful Crushed Blanched 
2 Cupfuls of Butter Almonds or 
1 Egg 4 Teaspoonful of Almond Extract 
4 Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 
REAM the butter, taking care to first 
wash all salt from it, add the sugar, and 
continue creaming until the mixture is light 
and delicate, add the egg, well beaten, then 
gradually work in the flour and the almonds 
or the extract. Work to a smooth dough, then 
press through the pastry tube into tiny cakes, 
on tins that are ungreased and thoroughly dry. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven—400° F.—for 
about twelve minutes; remove carefully from 
the tins as, because of their richness, these 
bakelser break easily when very fresh. These 
people use butter in their cakes, but other 
shortening may be used, if preferred. 


FATTIGMAN’S BAKELSER are almost in- 
variably served with Sprits-bakelser, and the 
same notable housewife gave us the recipe for 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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A Great 


Food Expert 
Recommends 
Steam Cooking 


“By the steaming process 
there is no extraction of 
thesoluble materials. When 
the food is cooked it con- 
tains all the water-soluble 
materials that it did in the 
beginning.” 

Tuus Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Director of Good House- 
keeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, 
stresses the importance of 
steam-cooked foods. Steam 
cooking preserves the rich, 
nourishing juices and vita- 
mines the body needs for 
growth and development. 


The famous “SAVORY” 
Steam Double Boiler steam- 
cooks vegetables, cereals, 
puddings, sauces and left- 
overs, retaining all the origi- 
nal savory flavors and juices. 
It operates on scientific 
steam-cooking principles, 
yet it is so simple, compact 
and convenient that many 
housewives keep it right on 
the stove alongside the tea- 
kettle, ready for instant use. 





Only Three Parts 
a Pe Cleaned 








Steam 


Double Boiler 


Ask your dealer to ‘show 
you a “SAVORY” Steam 
Double Boiler. With it 
comes a “SAVORY” Prize 
Recipe Book. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write 
direct to us. 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
QUALITY UTENSILS SINCE 1836 
Dept F 90 Alabama St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Makers of the 


celebrated “SAVORY” Roaster and 
the handy “SAVORY” Bread Saver 








Poundcakes in Variety for Eastertime 


a|UST why most housewives 
#}| hesitate to make poundcake 
| at home, I never could quite 
4) understand, for it is cer- 
twe| tainly not difficult to make 
if a good rule is carried out 
j| faithfully. The mixing may 

: z8}seem a bit tedious, but no 
one aioe hast reason to complain of the work 
poundcakes entail if it is compared with 
what the professional baker had to contend 
with some years ago. He built his fire in a 
brick oven, cleaned it out, baked his bread, 
tea cakes, pies, and finished up with pound- 
cakes on a dying heat. 

In those early days each baker earned the 
right to copy recipes from the man for whom 
he worked as apprentice. These recipes were 
the wages he received for the premium his 
parents paid to place him under the tutor- 
ship ofa good man. The following recipe for 
poundcake, with its variations, is taken from 
the private notebook of such a baker: 


Plain Poundcake 


1 Pound of Pastry Flour, 
Sifted (About 4144 
Cupfuls) 











1 Pound of Butter or 
Margarine 
1 Pound of Powdered 
Sugar, Sifted 1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla, 
1 Pound of Eggs in the or % Teaspoonful of 
Shell Grated Nutmeg and 
Mace Mixed 


REAM the butter very thoroughly, add 

the sugar and blend together well. Then 
add the eggs, one at a time, beating a few 
minutes after each addition and more when 
they have all been added. Mix in the flour 
and spices sifted together, or add the vanilla 
if the spices are not used. This mixture will 
fill one large round cake pan about ten 
inches in diameter or two loaf pans 314 by 
81% inches. It is well to line the pan en- 
tirely witha thickness of brown paper and an 
interlining of waxed or glassine paper. 
The brown paper prevents too heavy 
a crust forming on the cake during the 
baking, while the wax paper makes a 
good wrapping to keep the moisture in 
the cake if it is to be put away for 
any length of time. That it will keep 
moist until the last crumb is gone is 
one of the desirable features of pound- 
cake. 

The cake should be baked carefully. 
Put it in an oven heated to 350° F. At 
the end of twenty minutes reduce the 
heat to 300° F., and in twenty minutes 
more lower the temperature to 250° F. 
for the rest of the time. Large cakes 
require about two hours for baking, 
and smaller ones from an hour to an 
hour and a half, all depending upon the 
depth of the cake. Fruit cakes require 
longer baking than plain. 

An old English cook tells us that the 
mixing of poundcake is best done with 
the bare hand. The natural warmth of 
the hand gives the creamy consistency 
most to be desired and does away with 
the least chance of the butter oiling. 


Ice the Easter flower cake in white, and make a 
rose of candied rose petals with stamens of icing, 
and wreath of candied violets and citron leaves. 
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By HeLen Comes 


Cakes Designed by Gabrielle Rosiere 


The mixing can be satisfactorily done by 
ordinary methods, however, and also in a 
mixing machine if you are so fortunate as 
to possess one. 

When poundcakes are made at home this 
type of cake need not be considered expen- 
sive. Although butter is supposed to make 
the best poundcake, my experience has taught 
me that even the most fastidious cannot de- 
tect the difference when I use a good quality 
of margarine, and at some seasons of the year 
its use cuts the cost of this ingredient almost 
in half. Just now is an especially good time 
of year to make poundcakes, because eggs, 
one of poundcake’s chief ingredients, are 
cheapest and best. For perfection use only 
fresh eggs. The eggs for making pound- 
cake are weighed in the shell, the number 
required to make a pound varying from 
eight to ten, depending upon the size. 

This basic recipe for poundcake may be 
used as the foundation for its many varia- 
tions. When fruit is added sift with the flour 
one teaspoonful of baking powder. This ad- 
dition is important, for it seems to help dis- 
tribute the fruit throughout the cake more 
evenly, probably because it makes the cake 
rise faster and keeps the fruit intact before 
it has time to sink to the bottom. 


Pium Cake calls for the addition of one 
and a half pounds of well-cleaned currants 
or seedless raisins to the basic rule, together 
with the addition of the teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, as suggested. Dust the fruit 
well with half a cupful of the flour saved out 
for this purpose. Stir in the fruit just before 
pouring the batter into the pan. 








Bake the wedding cake in a large plum-pudding 
mold, ice in yellow, and decorate with white 
hyacinths, silver dragées and spring flowers. 





QUEEN CAKES are merely the plum-cake 
mixture baked in individual pans. To make 
them smooth on the top, spread the mixture 
higher at the sides than in the middle. Bake 
them at the same temperatures given above, 
shortening the time to fifteen-minute periods. 


RAISIN CAKE is made by dividing in halves 
the batter made from the basic rule with the 
addition of one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
To one half add one cupful of seeded raisins, 
cut in pieces and floured as for plum cake. 
Leave the other half plain. Pour the raisin 
mixture into the bottom of the pan, spread 


the plain mixture over this and cover the 


top thickly with blanched almonds stuck in 
lightly in porcupine fashion. This may be 


‘baked in a deep dripping pan 8 by 12 inches, 


or in two loaf pans if preferred. Cover with 
a sheet of paper if almonds get too brown. 


WEDDING CAKE is another variation. To 
the basic rule add two extra eggs and the tea- 
spoonful of baking powder sifted with the 
flour. Flavor with some one of the available 
sherry extracts if possible. Prepare by clean- 
ing thoroughly one and a half pounds each of 
currants and raisins, and one-quarter pound 
of candied lemon, citron or orange peel cut 
in thin strips; flour and add as in making the 
plum cake. This cake may be made very 
festive by placing petals cf blanched almonds 
around a halved candied cherry at intervals 
over the top. This cake is better started ina 
300° F. oven, and it will require about three 
hours for the baking if divided in two pans, 
and longer if baked in one. 

If desired, this cake may be baked in 
straight-sided pans of three sizes and put 
together to form tiers. Coat thinly with 
plain water confectionérs’ icing, and when 
this hardens top rather thickly with a frost- 
ing made by adding sifted confectioners’ 
sugar to stiffly beaten egg whites until 
it is the right consistency to spread. 
Flavor with almond extract. Then any 
decorations may be applied while the 
frosting is still soft. For icing orna- 
mentations use ornamental frosting 
and a pastry tube. 


SEED CAKE calls for the addition of 
one tablespoonful of caraway seeds or 
anise seeds to the foundational rule. 
Use either vanilla or almond flavoring. 





SNow CAKE, too, looks to the orig- 
inal rule, but is varied enough to be 
quite unique. To the pound of butter 
use twelve ounces each of powdered 
sugar, pastry flour and powdered ar- 
rowroot. Add twelve eggs and ten 
drops of essence of lemon. Combine 
according to the general directions 
given in the plain poundcake recipe, 
sifting the pastry flour and the pow- 
dered arrowroot together. Bake in 
three round or oblong cakes. For a 
new delight toast slices of this cake to 
serve with afternoon tea. 
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The Easter favor cake is white-iced, topped with 
doves in a green icing nest and trimmed with 
paper hats on toothpick and button-mold stands. 
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HE woman of dainty refinement makes “Mum” 

a regular part of her everyday toilette; for 
“Mum” keeps her feminine attractiveness always at its 
best—free from the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
‘““Mum” is the word! Just a finger-tip of this snow- 
white deodorant cream, applied here and there, gives 
you positive, long-lasting freedom from all body odors. 
Dance all you like, mingle in crowded gatherings 


Mum’ takes the odor out of perspiration 


ee 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To get you to use ‘*Amoray’”’ 
Talc with the fragrance that 
lasts all day—we will send you 
postpaid both ‘*Mum,’’ 25c, 
and ‘*Amoray’’ Talc—‘‘Pow- 
der Perfume,’” 25c—50¢ worth 
for goc. Use the coupon. 








where the air is warm and close—with never a fear 
that your personal daintiness will be impaired. 

“Mum” is so effective and so entirely safe, that 
thousands of dainty women use it regularly with the 
sanitary napkin. They find it indispensable for this 
important use. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c. At all dealers’. 
us postpaid. See our Special Offer. 


Or from 





SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—both a 25c jar of “‘Mum”’, for personal 
daintiness, and a 25c container of “‘Amoray” Talc, cool and comforting, per- 
fumed with a rare and exotic fragrance—5soe worth for goc postpaid. 


April 1925 
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Dealer’s Name 
Dealer’s Address 
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In them, designs cherished through 


centuries find new expression 












































"O you feel the subtle charm of 
% Oriental motifs? Then you will 
*| love these decorative rugs. 

> For in them the beauty of the 
4 Orient lives again. Designers who 
f; have themselves lived in the Far 
~s was East—studying the art of rug mak- 
ing at its very source—create these patterns 
from fascinating old world motifs: patterns 
adapting the beauty of the Orient to the liv- 
ableness of your own home. 





The rich hues of Herati rugs bring into 
your rooms the glow of welcoming colors. 
Their deep worsted pile cushions each step 
in the luxury of its velvety surface. 


Every thread of yarn in Herati rugs is the 
same lustrous, long-fibre worsted. Every shade 
with which these yarns are dyed, is sun-tested 
to last as long as the rug itself. 


From all the rug-weaving countries of the 
East come the materials used in Herati rugs. 
For their makers—leading importers of Ori- 
ental rugs for many years—have their own 
experts throughout the Orient buying for 
Herati rugs the same fine fleeces from which 
the choicest Orientals are made. 


And yet they cost no more than other 
worsted Wiltons. 


They are moderate in price 


It is possible to get a 9 x 12 Herati at about one- 
third what you would have to pay for an Oriental 
of the same size in any way comparable in wearing 
quality or decorative charm. 


Leading department and furniture stores can show 
you Herati rugs. They come in_a wide range of sizes 
in each design, in all the wanted colors. If you have 
any trouble finding them, write to us for the names 
of dealers who carry them. A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Dept. H, 295 Fifth Ave., New York. Branches in 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 





WorKING AT THEIR LOOMs centuries ago the weavers of 
the Orient fashioned with their yarns beautiful, colorful 
records of the faith of their fellowmen. Each tiny motif of 
their patterns has its meaning. There is an irresistible fas- 
cination in studying this symbolism. Send for booklet giv- 
ing the stories of numerous Herati rugs. 
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Tre manvarin—a lovely new pattern with its 
plain field, its symbolic urns, its rich coloring— 
has a grace and vivacity unusual in a rug so re- 
strained in design. Authentic in beauty, it is a 
happy choice with either simple or luxurious 
furnishings. 

















FREE—this interesting booklet showing 


| many popular Herati patterns in all their 
} richness of color. So much of the romance 


of rug creation is represented in these beau- 


) tiful designs that, for one who reads their 
| stories they become precious and meaning- 


ful like the exquisite Oriental masterpieces 
of long ago. 
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Letters come from Dixie and from points East and West, 
We try their choicest recipes and print those we like best. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes Too 


Favorite § pringtime ‘Rules Taken From Their Files 


thoroughly a quarter of a peck of spin- 

ach and cook, uncovered, until tender, 
adding half a teaspoonful of salt and no 
water further than that which clings to it. 
Meanwhile hard-cook two eggs and while 
they are still hot shell them and separate the 
whites from the yolks. Mash the yolks, 
adding two tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
to make a smooth paste. Remove the spin- 
ach, drain, chop finely and add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper and two teaspoonfuls of sugar. Put 
back over the fire for a minute to absorb 
any excess moisture, then mix in the egg-yolk 
dressing very thoroughly. Turn into a serv- 
ing dish and garnish the top with the whites 
cut in strips. 

Miss M. E. M., Easton, Pa. 


(Cheese Pancakes 


1 Cupful of Milk 


G roa WITH DRESSING. Wash 


1 Pint of Cottage 


Cheese 3 Eggs 
114 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 5 Tablespoonfuls of 
Milk or Cream Sugar 


\% Teaspoonful of 
Lemon Juice 

44 Cupful of Sour 
Cream 


6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Seedless Raisins 
1 Cupful of Flour 


DD the salt to the cottage cheese to- 
gether with enough milk or cream to 
make it the right consistency for spreading. 
Make a thin pancake batter as follows: Mix 
together the flour, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, the 
milk, and the egg well “er 
beaten. Beat all together . 
with an egg beater to re- 
move all the lumps; then 
bake in the form of pan- 
cakes, making them the 
size of a small frying pan. 
Spread each pancake 
thickly with the prepared y 
cottage cheese, sprinkle 
each with two com. ral 
fuls of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of the ) aS 
raisins, which have been 
well cleaned. Then roll Pl 
up each pancake like a 
jelly roll and lay them, 
log-cabin fashion, on a 
greased pan. Cover with 
a sauce made by mixing 
together the yolks of two 
eggs beaten, two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, the 
lemon juice and the sour cream. Fold in the 
whites of the eggs beaten until stiff and pour 
over the pancakes. Bake for ten minutes in 
an oven heated to 400° F. Serves six. 
Mrs. M. L., Bellevue, Wash. 


My INSTANT SALAD DREsSING. Mix to- 
gether one tablespoonful of prepared mus- 
tard, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one-eighth 


Perfect confidence and ease 
Follows tested recipes! 


teaspoonful each of salt and pepper, and 
one-quarter teaspoonful of paprika. Add 
gradually to this the contents of a small can of 
evaporated milk which has been thoroughly 
chilled; beat with an egg beater until slightly 
thick. This dressing is particularly good with 
salads made from cold meats, salmon or tuna 
fish as well as for Waldorf salad and cole- 


slaw. _ Mrs. L. B. J., Riverdale, Ga. 
Savory Rice 
2 Cupfuls of Boiled 14 Teaspoonful of 
Rice Paprika 
2 Eggs Few Grains of Cay- 


34 Teaspoonful of Salt enne Pepper 
¥% Teaspoonful of 1 Green Sweet Pepper 
Pepper 3 Slices of Fried Bacon 
1 Cupful of Milk 
O THE boiled rice add the eggs beaten 
slightly, the seasonings and the green 
pepper, chopped. Break in the slices of 
cooked bacon and mix with the milk, stirring 
all together with a fork. Turn into a baking 
dish, greased with bacon fat, and bake in a 
400° F. oven for half an hour. Serve in the 
dish in which it was baked. Sufficient for 
four. Miss E. L. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Red Devil 
1 Can of Condensed To- 


mato Soup 
SS 14 Pound of Mild Cheese 
1% Cupful of Chopped 
Celery 
144 Cupful of Minced Green 


Pepper 
= Salt if Needed 

See the soup to the 
boiling point, add 
the cheese cut in small 
pieces and stir together 
3 until the cheese is melted. 
Then add the celery and 
the green pepper and 
pour over slices of but- 
tered toast or crisp crack- 


oo, ers. Mrs. E.H.H., 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Butter (ream Pie 


2 Eggs 

1% Cupful of Sugar 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Cold Water 
34 Cupful of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
44 Teaspoonful of Peach 
Extract 
Baked Pastry Shell 


) Sd the egg yolks; add the sugar and 
flour. Then add the water, milk and but- 
ter and cook over hot water until thick, 
stirring constantly. Cool, add flavorings and 
pour into the pastry shell. Top with a 
meringue made by beating theegg whites until 
stiff, adding four tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, beating, adding two more tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and beating. Brown ina 300° F. 
oven. Muss A.C. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHILLED! The air is kept evenlychilled. ) ~* 
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CLEAN! The air is kept sweet and clean. ; 
DRY! The air is kept perfectly dry. y = — 
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Pure, Sweet Milk kept z | 
Fresh and Cool Ok 


ABY’S health and happiness depend on a > 
pure, wholesome milk kept fresh. Mother 

trusts her Automatic! Butter, eggs, all other 
foods, fresh and appetizing even on the hot- 
test days. Cold, clean air constantly circu- 
lates, and is purified by contact with the ice. 
The built-in water tank, an exclusive feature, 
assures pure, chilled drinking water. A 
Double Duty Refrigerator—preserves food, 
chills water, yet saves ice! Oversize con- 
struction everywhere. Hand-finished in 
golden ash or pure white, lined in porcelain 
or enameled seamless steel, 
with rounded corners — no 
joints or crevices. Hand-fitted 
FA. doors, tight-closing locks. Out- 
side icing if desired. Write for 
the name of your dealer. He’ll 
help you choose the right size. 









AUTOMATION 


WATER. COOLING SYSTEM ‘ij 


Sanitary Trap 
In ice chamber 
away from foods. 
Easy to clean— ~ A ° 
can’t clog—air- Illinois Refrigerator Co. 
MORRISON, ILLINOIS 


Write for our folder containing 
complete details. Address Dept. 11 
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consisting of Bottle 
Holder, Porcelain 
Water Tank, Out- 
side Faucet. Chilled 
Water without ice. 
Can be used with 
or without inverted 
bottle. 


A Built-in System 
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tight. Saves ice. 
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Watch for your dealer’s ‘‘Automatic Spring Demonstration’’ in April ! 
Dealers—If you want to increase your refrigerator business—write us! 









































WHEN -Modern Loveliness meets Ancient Art 
—Modern Loveliness seems very lovely. 


The American Girl of Today is both beautiful 
and wise. She demonstrates her wisdom by 
choosing—TRE-JUR. 


In all the world there are no compacts to 
match their worth. Each contains a quality 
of cosmetic to please the finest skin. Each 
is delightfully scented with Joli- Memoire 
—as fragrant as a little breath of heaven. 


Every case is an inspired invention. Judge, 
for instance, TRE-JUR TRIPLE. Powder, 
lipstick, rouge — all arranged to serve you 
swiftly and well. The compact complete, $1.25. 


Then, there’s THE TRE-JUR THINEST— 
scarcely deeper than a dollar—and that’s pre- 
cisely what it costs. The lovely case just fits 
the palm. The mirror is generously large — 
the powder ample and of exquisite quality. 


Tre-Jur has a compact for every need. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail from us. 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, 19 West 18th St., New York 












- NEW: Tre-Jur Loose Face Powder, exquisite quality, deli- 
catelyscented, silkensoft—in awondrouslylovelybox. 50c, $1 
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The Venus of Today 





“The Triple” 
$1.25 
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A curved grapefruit knife and a potato scoop are convenient tools to use 
when hollowing out the tomatoes for Amsterdam Tomato Appetizers. A slaw 
cutter shaves the cabbage into the finest of shreds. 


Vegetable Recipes From UVarted Sources 


By FLORENCE 


ann /GETABLES are always available 
fei) in some form or other. They vary 
¥]| slightly from season to season, al- 
Si) ES & though, as time goes on, it becomes 
wkeeieos) more difficult to draw a hard and 
fast seasonal line. From the South the North 
is supplied with vegetables out of season, 
and everywhere canned things may be pur- 
chased at all times. 

So essential are vegetables to a well- 
balanced diet that new recipes which offer 
ideas and suggestions to the menu planner 
are always welcome. When adopting a recipe 
as a worthy addition to your list of “tried 
and trues,” be sure that it does not require 
too much time in its preparation. 

The vegetable recipes which I am offering 
you here have proved their value to me be- 
cause they not only furnish variety to the 
vegetable part of a meal, but they stand the 
time test; they are not difficult to follow, do 
not require too much time in their prepara- 
tion, and are not too expensive for this season 
of the year. Scmetimes a vegetable combina- 
tion that seems intricate will include all the 
vegetables desirable for a meal and therefore 
is really less extravagant of time and labor 
than when serving two or three vegetables 
separately. 






CABBAGE PRINTANIER. Cut a fine white 
cabbage nearly through in quarters and cook, 
uncovered, until tender, in rapidly boiling 
water to which a teaspoonful of salt has been 
added. Remove carefully, drain thoroughly, 
and arrange in a round serving dish, wide and 
shallow enough to allow the quarters to 
spread apart, with spaces between each. Fill 
two alternate spaces with highly seasoned 
hot peas, which may be freshly cooked or 
canned, and the other two spaces with well- 
buttered new carrots diced the size of the 
peas. Pour in the middle a rather thick mock 
Hollandaise sauce and serve immediately— 
all very hot. To make the sauce follow the 
general directions for making medium-thick 
white sauce, using water instead of milk. 
Just before serving add to a pint of sauce, a 
tablespoonful or two of lemon juice and pour 
it over the beaten yolks of two eggs, con- 
tinuing the beating. 


IrartAN SquasH. The green Italian 
squashes, easily raised in any garden, are 
used on their native heath for this dish, but 
the ordinary varieties of summer squashes 
are nearly as good. Cut three small and ten- 
der squashes in pieces the size and general 
shape of French fried potatoes. Dip in a fry- 
ing batter made by mixing together one cup- 
ful of bread flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; then add 
gradually two-thirds cupful of milk and two 
eggs well beaten. Fry in deep fat heated to 
300° F. until cooked and brown—about four 
minutes. Drain on crumpled paper and serve. 


AMSTERDAM TOMATO APPETIZERS. Peel six 
medium tomatoes, scoop out the middles, and 
fill them with equal parts of drained, crushed 
pineapple, celery and shredded cabbage, 


TaFrT EATon 


mixed lightly with mayonnaise, thinned with 
a bit of tomato catchup; a bit of minced green 
pepper may be added if convenient. About 
one-quarter cupful each of the pineapple, 
celery and cabbage will be required. To this 
add a tablespoonful of the minced pepper and 
about two tablespoonfuls of the mayonnaise 
to which a teaspoonful of catchup has been 
added. Serve each on a bed of shredded let- 
tuce or on a round of hot buttered toast. 


FLEMISH LUNCHEON ASPARAGUS. Remove 
the tough portion from a bunch of asparagus, 
wash thoroughly, and cook until tender in 
boiling salted water. .Drain, lay on toast 
squares on a hot platter and surround with a 
ring of hot, hard-cooked eggs quartered 
lengthwise. Dredge the eggs with paprika, 
sprinkle with parsley, and pour over all as 
much melted butter as your conscience will 
allow, or mock Hollandaise sauce, if preferred. 


NEw Potatoes, NEW JERSEY STYLE. 
Scrape small, new potatoes, cook until tender 
in boiling salted water, and arrange closely in 
one layer in a shallow hot serving dish. Pour 
over them two or three tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, dredge thickly with paprika, 
sprinkle with minced parsley, and serve. 


PARISIAN CARROTS AND PEAs. Cook three 
large carrots or the equivalent in smaller 
ones, cut with a lattice knife, until nearly 
tender—about fifteen minutes. Then drain 
and finish the cooking in a quarter cupful of 
butter or margarin, and a tablespoonful each 
of sugar and chopped mint, turning carefully. 
Drain a pint or so of freshly cooked or canned 
peas, heated, and season them with one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and a tablespoonful of butter. Sur- 
round the peas with a border of carrots on 
a serving dish. 


SprnacH A LA FRANCAISE. Cook half a 
peck of well-washed spinach until tender, 
without the addition of water except that 
which clings to the leaves from the washing; 
drain and chop. In a saucepan melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter and add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; when bubbling add gradu- 
ally one cupful of strong white stock, stirring 
constantly. When rich and thick, add a few 
grains of cayenne pepper, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, a grating of lemon rind, 
half a teaspoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
salt and the spinach. Heap on rounds of 
toast spread with minced ham. 


Mitton Onions. Cook until tender in 
boiling salted water a dozen or so small on- 
ions; drain well and place them in a buttered 
baking dish, the bottom of which has been 
sprinkled lightly with crumbs. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese, using about three tablespoon- 
fuls; cover with another layer of the crumbs, 
using altogether for this number of onions 
about a quarter cupful; dot over with a table- 
spoonful of butter. Pour on thin white sauce 
to just cover—about three-quarters cupful, 
and brown in a hot oven—400° F. If more 
onions are used, make two layers. 
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$3 to $23 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, in standard 
sizes, range in price from $3 to $23 
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The loveliest designs 
of many artists in these charming, 
low-priced woven rugs 


Have you seen them yet—the new artists’ designs 
in Kimlark Woven Rugs? They are lovely! Such a 
departure from the usual—extremely smart—with 
a fascinating beauty that only an artist’s feeling for 
color can give. 


Ask in any of the better stores to see these de- 
lightful new Kimlark patterns—the most charming 
designs of many competing artists. Get the salesman 
to show you how they have caught the spirit of 
rooms of many types, the gay and informal, the 
quiet and restful, the dignified and restrained. 


Notice how soft and pliant their weave is, how 
smooth and firm the surface, how wholesome and 
clean the fabric. See how flat they lie on the floor. 


That is because the unique, soft-twisted strands— 
secured by an exclusive, patented process— permit 
folding or twisting; prevent breaking or curling or 
creeping. Note how free they are from harsh, wiry 
strands; how thick and noiseless underfoot. 


You can use these lovely fiber rugs everywhere in 
the house, on the porch, at the summer home; for 
they wear like iron, are finished for use on both sides, 
giving double service—and cost only half what you 
expect to pay for a good rug. If you don’t know where 
to see Kimlark Woven Rugs with the. soft-twisted 
strands, write for our booklet and the dealer’s name. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY 
CHICAGO Mills: Neenah, Wisconsin NEW YORK 


KIMLARK«"RUGS 





Look for this trademark — the 
Kim-Lark—on the reverse side of 
every genuine Kimlark Woven Rug 
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Do you know that about 28,000,000,000 eggs were consumed in thé United States last year? 


What Do You Kaow About It2 


to do with its food value or flavor? 
THIS IS WHY you should not pay a faney price for 
eggs just because they are “white” or “brown.” 


DO YOU KNOW that the shell of an egg is so porous that 
the water inside gradually evaporates? 
THIS IS WHY a stale egg ‘ 


‘rattles” and is lighter than a 
fresh egg. 


DO YOU KNOW that this porous shell is the main reason 
why eggs spoil f 

THIS IS WHY you can keep eggs a long time if you shut out 
bacteria by giving the shell an air-tight cover such as water 
glass, for instance. 

DO YOU KNOW that in addition to their high nutritive value 
eggs contain sufficient iron and vitamines to class them as a 
“protective” food? 


THIS IS WHY eggs are included in the diet of young children 
and are fed to adults who need to be “built up.” 


DO YOU KNOW that the protein in eggs is largely a substance 
called albumen, which cooks best at a low temperature? 
THIS IS WHY there is no such thing as a “good boiled”’ egg, 
for eggs are more tender and more readily digested when 

cooked at a temperature below the boiling point. 


DO YOU KNOW that there is fat in the egg yolk and none in 
the egg white? 


THIS IS WHY you cannot beat the white stiff and dry if there 
is any of the yolk fat mixed with it. 

DO YOU KNOW that the egg yolk contains sulphur? 

THIS IS WHY an egg stains the silver spoon with which you 
eat it. 

DO YOU KNOW that acid “sets” the white of an egg? 


THIS IS WHY a little vinegar in the water in which eggs are 
poached will keep the whites from spreading. 
THIS IS WHY acid in the form of cream of tartar or lemon 


juice is used in cakes, such as angel and sponge, which are 
made light with beaten egg white. 


DO YOU KNOW that egg white is tasteless, but when 
browned it develops a delicate flavor? 


THIS IS WHY mixtures largely composed of egg white 


should be cooked carefully to an even brown in a slow oven. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Fournal 
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Free Housecleaning 
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Resolve right now that this year’s housecleaning 
will be different. 


How unnecessary is the removal of rugs and 
carpets from the floors—and their annual beating 
on the line—of mattresses from the beds, runners 
from the stairs and draperies from their places! 
Clean them thoroughly and do it quickly with 
the high powered Grand Prize Eureka. 


To refuse its matchless service is but to pay 
homage to old methods and customs, no matter 
what the cost in wasted energy. You progress 
only as you accept new ideas and better ways 
of doing things. 


Eureka’s cleaning help is freely offered to you. 
Accept it as freely—without a penny of cost 
or the slightest obligation. 


The marvelous efficiency that has won for the 
Grand Prize Eureka a place of daily usefulness 
in more than a million American homes will 
work wonders during your spring housecleaning. 
It is this same amazing ability to clean so 











deeply and thoroughly that has made the Eureka 
the repeated first choice of world authorities 
for the highest honors obtainable. 


You can whisk dust and dirt out of carpets 
and rugs, renovate mattresses right on the beds, 
thoroughly clean shelves, cupboards, pictures, 
hangings, upholstery and hidden corners—all 
so quickly and easily that each task is done 
almost before you realize it. 


Should you then decide, as so many women 
do, that the helpfulness of the Grand Prize 
Eureka is something you can no longer afford to 
do without, a special low $4.75 down payment 
and unusually easy terms are available to you. 


To accept this generous offer of free house- 
cleaning help, simply notify the Eureka dealer 
near you, or sign and mail the coupon. A 
Eureka will be delivered to your door, and 
called for after you are through using it. 


But accept quickly, so there will be no delay 
in supplying you. 


EurEKA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont., Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England 
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UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 
It Gets the Dirt 








Eureka’s Great National Educa- 
tional Offer—Made to End 
Spring Housecleaning Drudgery 








COUPON 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
At no cost or obligation to me, 
please deliver a Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for 
free use during my spring 
housecleaning. 


ee 22 
Address_____ eo. F 
es mace 
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= CLEANS 
ALL SURFACES | 
SHESALL METALS 


Partners in Cleanliness 


For more than thirty years that handy little cake of Bon Ami has been 
helping women to clean up the house. It keeps kitchen utensils bright 
and shining, polishes up nickel, makes windows and mirrors clear as 
crystal, takes finger marks and smudges off painted woodwork. In fact, 
its uses are almost endless. 


A few years ago, Bon Ami Cake took Bon Ami Powder into partnership. 
And many women now choose the easy-to-sprinkle can when they clean 
the “‘big things”—linoleum, Congoleum, bathtubs and the like. 


Bon Ami, cake or powder, is fine and soft and delicate. That’s the 
reason it never scratches. It simply blots up the dirt and grime and 
leaves everything spotless. And it never reddens or roughens the hands. 


Bon 
Ami —Hasnt scratched yet!” 


Once you have tried them, you will never be 
without these helpful “partners in cleanliness.” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Bathtubs 
White Woodwork 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
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The Scandinavian Influence in the 
(ookery of the Nérthern States 


(Continued from Page 125) 


their making. For these cakes, which are a 
sort of cruller, use: 


3 Eggs ¥ Teaspoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Ground Nutmeg 
Cream About 2 Cupfuls of 


1 Tablespoonful of Sugar Pastry Flour 


EAT the eggs to a very light foam, add 

the sugar, nutmeg and cream and beat 
again, very thoroughly, then sift in the flour 
until the dough may be handled easily. 
Spread the dough on a floured pastry board 
and roll very thin. Cut into diamonds about 
four inches long, and make two slits in the 
center of each, and fry to a delicate brown in 
deep fat heated to 360° F. 
Drain on soft paper and 


and turnip together, adding three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one-eighth teaspoonful of pep- 
per and half a teaspoonful of salt. Serve on 
a large platter. 


Pra Soup, or ARTSOPPA, as the Minnesota 
housewife prepares it is a revelation; here 
is the recipe: 

2 Cupfuls Dried Yellow 1144 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Split Peas 3 Allspice Berries 

2 Pounds of Spareribs 1 Bay Leaf 
OAK the peas overnight in cold water, and 
the next day boil them slowly until ten- 
der—z2bout two hours. Then add the spare- 
ribs cut in pieces for 
serving, the allspice ber- 





coat with powdered sugar. 


MEAT BALLS, or KOtT- 
BULLAR, make a very pop- 
ular dinner dish in Minne- 
sota. The meat used may Lge 
be all beef, or part veal. 


1 Pound of Beef or Veal, 
Ground Fine 
14 Pound Lean Pork, also 
Ground 
1 Egg 


34 Cupful of Fine Dry Bread be 


Crumbs 
14 Teaspoonful of Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Small Onion, Minced i 
Milk for Moistening—About 
2 Tablespoonfuls \J 
About 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Drippings 
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ries, the salt and the bay 
leaf, cook for an hour or 
longer, adding more water 
if the soup cooks down too 
much, then serve in soup 
plates with the spareribs 
as the main dinner or sup- 
per dish. 


BES PLATTAR is an unusual 
«* al dessert consisting of a very 
thin type of griddle cake, 
served with lingon-berry 
sauce or with any jam or 
marmalade or cranberry 








OMBINE all the in- 

gredients, first beat- 
ing the egg well, and form into round balls. 
Sauté the balls in the drippings to a nice 
brown, add a little water to the pan, and let 
the meat simmer, closely covered until suf- 
ficiently cooked — about twenty minutes. 
Remove the balls to a hot platter and make a 
gravy of the fat in the pan, adding half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper; pour it over the meat balls. 


STUFFED CABBAGE LEAVES is another very 
popular dish in our Northern states. As pre- 
pared by the housewife of the famous bakel- 
ser, the dish gives one a brand-new gastro- 
nomic thrill. Kaldomar is the correct name 
for it, and we can recommend it most highly. 


1 Large Firm Head of 
Cabbage 
1 Pound of Beef, 
Finely Ground 
14 Pound of Lean Pork, 
Finely Ground 
1 Egg 


1 Small Onion, Finely 
Chopped 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Milk, Cream or 
Stock to Moisten 
14 Cupful of Dry About 2 Tablespoonfuls 
Bread Crumbs of Drippings 
1 Cupful of Cooked Rice 


UT deep incisions around the cabbage 
— stem and place it, stem end down, in 
boiling water. In about five minutes the 
leaves will be wilted enough so that they may 
be removed readily even froma very compact 
cibbage. Cook the leaves from five to ten 
minutes, until they become slightly trans- 
parent and pliable, then drain and lay on a 
dry cloth to dry. Combine the other ingredi- 
ents as in making the meat balls; make into 
oval forms and wrap each in a cabbage leaf, 
trimming the latter neatly, and fastening with 
string or toothpicks. Place in a Dutch oven 
with the hot drippings and brown, turning 
carefully, then add a cupful of water or stock 
and set the pan in a slow oven—350° F.—for 
an hour. Turn the bundles once or twice 
while cooking. Serve on a hot dish with a 
gravy made from the liquid in the pan. 


RotTa-Mos is another savory meat dish 
which is fast becoming popular all over the 
Middle West. Spareribs form the founda- 
tion for it, and to serve six, about two pounds 
of these will be required, with a large yellow 
rutabaga and six white potatoes. Boil the 
spareribs. in salted water until about half 
done—forty-five minutes—then add the ruta- 
baga pared and cut crosswise in thin slices. 
Cook for fifteen minutes, then drop in the 
potatoes, continue cooking until the vege- 
tables are tender, removing the meat when 
It is sufficiently cooked, and setting it to 
brown lightly in the oven. Mash the potatoes 


- sauce. The materials for 
an Plattar are as follows: 
You 
; 3 Eggs 
14% Cupfuls of Sweet 


. Cream 
114 Cupfuls of Flour 
3 Cupfuls of Milk 114 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Melted Butter 
EAT the eggs to a very light foam, add 
the cream, then the flour, milk, salt, and 
last of all the melted butter. Let the batter 
stand for an hour before beginning to bake 
the cakes, then pour by spoonfuls onto a hot 
greased griddle and cook like griddle cakes. 
Serve hot, as a dessert, spread with the jam or 
sauce and rolled if you like. These quanti- 
ties make a large number of cakes, as they 
are so very thin. 


HERRING IN PAPER makes a very tasty 
supper dish. Soak smoked herring overnight 
in cold water, after they have been well 
cleaned and the heads and tails removed. 
When ready to cook, dry the herrings well 
with a cloth, patting them to remove all 
moisture, and place each fish on a sheet of 
writing paper well greased with melted but- 
ter. Fold the paper about the herrings, as a 
druggist folds his powders, to prevent any of 
the juices escaping; place the paper-wrapped 
herrings on a hot, dry griddle and cook until 
both sides are nicely browned. Serve in the 
papers. Bake in a hot oven, if preferred. 


SAFFRON BREAD, or SAFFRANSBROD, is espe- 
cially popular during the Christmas season, 
but it is delicious at any time and is not at all 
difficult to make. You will require: 


1 Quart of Lukewarm 1 to 2 Eggs 
Milk 1 to 1 Teaspoonful of 
2 to 4 Cupfuls of Sugar Saffron 


1 to 2 Cupfuls of Butter About 12 Cupfuls of 
1 Yeast Cake White Bread Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


HE varying amounts suggested in this 

recipe are caused by the various types of 
saffron bread whichare made. Nearly always 
the quantity of milk and yeast is the same, 
but as the bread is liked richer and sweeter, 
the eggs, butter and sugar are increased. 
Soften the yeast and the saffron, separately, 
in a little of the milk. Add the softened 
yeast to the rest of the milk, then work in 
gradually the flour and salt, until a soft 
sponge is formed. Let rise in a warm place 
until double its bulk, then add the saffron, 
beaten eggs and melted butter, also the 
sugar. Add more flour and knead vigorously, 
let rise again until double its bulk, then the 
dough is ready to be shaped in wreaths, 
scrolls, braids and other fancy shapes. These 
are left to rise, then brushed over with beaten 
egz, sprinkled with sugar and chopped 
almonds, and baked for about twenty-five 
minutes in an oven heated to 425° F. 













“A foot of comfort means 
miles of happiness”’ 


Style No. 110 
Constant Comfort Shoes 
are priced from 


$3 to $7 


(sonstancy in a shoeww 
something new! 


YEs, steadily, faithfully comfortable. And the added joy of a 


graceful shoe that’s smart and fashionable. 


Not a single attribute. that has proved good in modern shoe- 
making has been overlooked in perfecting Constant Comfort 
Shoes. Thousands who have never found satisfaction before find 
it in this new shoe. 


All the good features that really make for comfort, wear, fit and 
style have been skilfully blended in 


THE ( POINTS OF MERIT 
that make Constant Comfort sure: 


1 Cushion insole that conforms with the 5 Reinforced moulded counter to pre- 
natural outline of the foot. vent running over at the heel. 


2 Flexible sole insuring glove-like free-_ 
dom for woman’s aétive hours. Heav- 
ier sole for more comfortable walking. 


A rigid steel shank giving needed sup- 
port to the sensitive foot arch. 


7 Tite-fit fashioned ankle, holding the 
heel snugly and the stock- 

ing smoothly; preventing 

slipping and gaping. 


3 A toe and heel that 
give plenty of room 
and graceful style. 












Rubber heel to cush- 


ion every step. DEALERS: 


Write at once for new 
Constant Comfort Plan 
and Proposition. 


Ault-Williamson 


Shoe Co. 


Faétory and Eastern Sales Office 
Dept. A, Auburn, Me. Western and Southern Sales Branch, 414-A North 12th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for Constant Comfort Style Book 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE Co, [write nearest office; see address above] 


Gentlemen: Send me your book of styles that will help me in buying 
proper shoes, 


pe ee 
Address 








City State 
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Sox for Tots 


and Children’s 
Sports Hose 


What beautiful designs! 
What exquisite colors! 


No wonder Randolph Cu- 
ties fancy-top socks for wee 
folk and three-quarter length 
sports hose for older boys and 
girls have held the leadership 
for years, in spite of many 
attempts to imitate them. 


And for all their finer ap- 
pearance and longer wear, 
Cuties are moderately priced. 


If your dealer hasn’t Cuties, 
send us his name. If you en- 
close $1 wewill send you sam- 
ple assortment, our selection. 
Be sure to state size and 
whether you want Sox for Tots 
or Cuties Sports, % length 
hose. This offer for a limited 
time only. 

Randolph Cuties are the only 


genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 


Dept. A-4, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 


Write for‘ The Three Sockdolagers,”’an il- 
lustrated booklet for the kiddies. Free, 
if you send your dealer’s name. 


er S 


TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & CANADA 


SOX FOR TOTS 














eAppetizing Meals Krom Lakes and 


ISH of every available variety 
F stout be given a prominent 
place on the spring menu, not 
only because it is an appetizing change 
from the heavier meat dishes of the 
cold months, but for its splendid die- 
tetic properties as well. Salt-water 
fish provide much of the iodine that is 
so necessary to the health of human 
beings, and those from fresh waters 
are rich in protein while they contain 
little or no fat and so form valuable 
additions to the diet of the man or 
woman who requires nourishing food 
that will not increase the weight. 
Although it should not be difficult in 
the spring to obtain freshly caught fish 
in almost any locality which boasts of 
a lake or river or even a mill pond or 
creek, it is well not to take too much 
for granted and to make sure the fish is 
fresh before purchasing. Really fresh 
fish should be round and plump near 
the tail, its sides should be slightly un- 
dulated as though ribbed, and if poked 
with the finger it will show no dent. 
If the fish is flabby, its eyes dull, and 
the dent made by pressing remains, 





KATHERINE CAMPION 











minutes. Lift from the water, drain 
a moment, and serve on a warm plat- 
ter garnished with slices of hard-cooked 
egg and parsley. 


DutcH SAUCE is made of one cupfu! 
of the liquid in which the salmon trout 
was boiled, with one cupful of milk 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one and 
a half tablespoonfuls of flour, two egg 
yolks, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and one 





After the scales have been thoroughly removed, clean the fish 
by cutting a slit in the belly from the head end to the vent. 


eighth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika. Cook the butter and flour to 
gether to a smooth paste, add the 
liquid gradually and whip with an egg 








beater while the sauce simmers. Just 
before serving pour it over the beaten 
egg yolks, whipping all the time, sea- 
son, and add the lemon juice after re 
moving from the fire. If desired, a 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley 
may be added to the sauce. 


BAKED STUFFED WHITEFISH makes 
a very hearty and palatable dinner; it 
may be served plain or witha creole or 





tartare sauce. Make the stuffing for 





don’t buy it. Dark-meated fish will 
have gills of a pronounced red when 
fresh, and the eyes of all freshly caught 
fish will be quite bright. 

White-meated fish are considered 
more digestible than those whose meat 
is dark, but the latter are very rich . 
and delicious when nicely prepared. 
If, when the fish arrives in your 
kitchen, it is not to be cooked im- 
mediately, wrap it in a cloth wrung 
from very cold water and place it di- 
rectly on the ice. This treatment will 
preserve it very well indeed. 

Shad is, without question, ‘he fore- 
most fish of the season along the East- 
ern coast. Everyone is more or less 
familiar with its preparation by plank- 
ing and broiling but here is a brand- 
new method for preparing and serving 
this delectable fish. 


PotrEeD SHAD. Clean and wash the 
fish well, then cut into pieces for serv- 
ing, removing the large vertebrz, and 
pack the sections in layers in a stone 
crock or a deep earthenware or glass 
casserole. Over each layer of fish scat- 
ter a little salt, pepper, a few tiny bits 
of bay leaf, a slice or two of onion, a 
clove, and one or two thin slices of 
lemon. Then pour over the fisha liquid 
made of equal parts of vinegar and 
water—about half a cupful of each— 
cover the crock with several thick- 
nesses of muslin, put on the lid and 
set ina rather slow oven—325° F.—for 
two to three hours; leave in the oven 
all night if a coal stove is used, first 
banking the fire, or place in a fireless 
cooker. The fish should be almost dry when 
finished and may be picked apart with a 
silver fork. Remove it from the casserole 
and arrange it on a platter, garnished with 
water cress and strips of pimiento. Serve cold. 
If this is done correctly practically all the 
bones in the shad will seem 
to have disappeared. Since 
the bones are the only“ fly 
in the ointment” of the shad 
season, this recipe is particu- 
larly welcome. 

But all the palms should 
not be given to the shad at 
this season of the year, for 
the Great Lakesand the fresh- 
water rivers, the creeks and 
mill ponds are yielding the 
most tempting of material for 
our dinners and breakfasts. 


BoILED SALMON TROUT 
with Dutch sauce and green 
peas makes a dinner that is fit 
even for the shad gourmet. 


Through the opening thus formed, draw out the entrails with 
the fingers, carefully keeping the roe from mutilation. 








When the head is to be removed, accomplish this by slipping 
a sharp sturdy knife under the gills as far as possible. 








The backbone of any fish may be easily removed by running 
a sharp knife under it and the rib bones, loosening it all the 
way down to the tail. Use the tweezers to pull out any bones 
which have broken off and remain embedded in the flesh. 


water to cover the fish well, adding to it half 
a cupful of vinegar, ten peppercorns, one bay 
leaf, two cloves, a small onion sliced, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. When boiling place the 
fish, loosely wrapped ina piece of cheesecloth, 
in the liquid and cook slowly fifteen to twenty 


the fish by soaking two cupfuls of stale 
bread in cold water for ten minutes, 
squeeze dry and crumble to bits. To 
this, add a tablespoonful of minced 
parsley , a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, one-quarter teaspoonful of pep- 
per, half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
one well-beaten egg yolk. Clean the 
fish and fill the body not too full, as 
the filling will swell slightly during the 
cooking; sew up the opening and ar- 
range strips of bacon on the fish, fasten- 
ing them with toothpicks; place i in a 
well-greased baking pan. Put ina hot 
oven—425° F.—and after ten minutes 
pour in a cunlel of tomato juice or 
water. Bake the fish thirty minutes, 
basting it occasionally with the liquid 
inthe pan. Just before removing from 
the oven sprinkle the surface with fine 
buttered crumbs, brown delicately, 
and serve on a hot platter with sliced 
lemon asa garnish. A plain sauce may 
be made by thickening the liquid in 
the pan if wished. 





Carp is a fresh-water fish which is 
not so popular as it might be, perhaps 
because it is so plentiful. It possesses 
high food value but its flavor, unless it 
is carefully cooked, is apt to be a little 
muddy, and its texture coarse. The 
muddy flavor may be eliminated by 
skinning the fish instead of cleaning it 
in the usual fashion, and permitting 
it to remain in salt water for several 
hours after it is cleaned and the head 
removed. With this preliminary treat- 
ment, it is delicious, if cut in pieces 
for serving, dipped i in beaten egg and cracker 
crumbs, then dotted generously with but 
ter and baked. Serve with lemon sauce. 


PICKEREL VINAIGRETTE. Cut the fish into 
thick slices, simmer in boiling salted water 
for ten to twelve minutes. 
then drain and remove skin 











and bones. Arrange the fish 
in an earthen casserole, and 
prepare a dressing by adding 
to three-quarters cupful of 
vinegar one small sweet red 
pepper cut in strips, one bay 
leaf, one very small onion 
chopped, a blade or two oi 
mace, two or three cloves and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Bring to the boiling point, 
then drop in a dozen pepper- 
corns; let stand on the back 
of the range for five minutes, 





closely and set in the oven to 
become thoroughly heated— 





Clean and wash a fish weigh- 
ingaboutthreepounds. Bring 
to the boiling point enough 


about ten minutes in a 350° 


One can broil or bake the most delicate of fish and bring it to the table intact if an F. oven. Serve either hot or 
oven-glass platter is used. The platter serves both as baking and serving dishes. 


cold, garnished with parsley 








then strain over the fish, cover 
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Marble Angel Food Thereason most cooking school teachers 
11 hi 1 f nful f 
ie = 6lPeeoe always use Swans Down Cake Flour 
White Part Dark Part 


¥% cupful Swans Down Cake 2 tablespoonfuls cocoa 


6 tablespoonfuls Swans Down 


our 
¥4 teaspoonful vanilla Cake Flour 


¥% teaspoonful lemon extract 


Add salt to egg whites and beat on a large platter until foamy; 
then add cream of tartar and beat until the whites are stiff but 
not dry. Fold the sugar in carefully, using one tablespoonful at 
a time. When all the sugar has. been folded in, divide the egg 
mixture into two equal parts. To one part, fold in carefully 4% 
teaspoonful vanilla and % cupful Swans Down Cake Flour, which 
has been sifted four times. To the other part add the lemon 


extract, and 
Flour which 


the cocoa and 6 tablespoonfuls Swans Down Cake 
have been sifted together five times. 


Put these two batters into Angel Food tin, alternating the 


white and dark. Bake one hour in a slow oven (275° to 325° F.) 













“When I use Swans Down— 


You'll find that 
Swans Down makes 
just as big a differ- 
ence in: 

Piecrust 

Muffins 

Biscuits 

Cookies 

Dumplings 

Puddings 

Thickening 

for gravies, 
sauces, etc. 


I know my cake will be perfect” 


This letter is typical of the many received 
from teachers of cooking classes. Most 
Domestic Science teachers use Swans Down 
Cake Flour—not only because it gives such 
delightful results, but because those results 
can always be depended upon. 


This spring my sixty freshmen had several lessons 
in cake-making, every girl baking a small cake at each 
lesson period. They worked in groups of fours, each 
girl in the group using the same methods and same 
ingredients as the others with the exception of the 
ingredient being tested, which was different for 
each of the four girls. Fifteen groups working the 
same experiments gave very accurate recults. 


“When testing flours, the first girl used hard wheat 
flour, the second soft wheat flour, the third hard 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2204 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Established 1856 Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not have 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


wheat flour and cornstarch, and the fourth Swans 
Down Cake Flour. 


“The finished cakes were carefully compared, and 
the conclusions written in the laboratory note books. 
The opinions expressed in the conclusions as to the 
best liquids and fats for cakes varied, but every one of 
those sixty girls said that the best cake in their group 
was the one made with Swans Down Cake Flour! 


“Another interesting conclusion of the cake ex- 
periments was that no other one ingredient so 
affected the quality of a cake as the flour. 

“These conclusions have only confirmed my own 
experiments. When I use Swans Down I know 
what my cake will be—I have no worries.” 

KatTHryn Romig McMurray 
Director of Home Economics 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 


You'll want this onal 











Instant Swans Down is a com- 
plete cake batter in dry form made 
with Swans Down Cake Flour. It 
contains all the ingredients for a 
white cake except the moisture. 
Ask your grocer to get it for you, 
or write us. : 













































































Just what Swans Down Is 


As you know, Swans Down Cake 
Flour is not “‘just another flour.” 
It is a different kind of flour. Its 
unusual quality results from these 
three things: the particular grade 
of soft winter wheat selected; the 
portion of the kernel used—only 
the heart is choice enough for 
Swans Down; and the special meth- 
od of milling. Swans Down is 27 
times as fine and feathery as a 
good bread flour. 

It takes 100 pounds of the finest 
wheat to make 26 pounds of Swans 

own. There's nothing in it but 
wheat—the choicest to be bought. 
Not one atom of corn starch or any 
other ingredient has been added. 


SWANS DOWN 


CAKETLOUR 
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Send 10c for copy of “Cake 


Secrets,’’ if you don’t desire the 


Making Set at this time. 


, Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, Colo., $1.50 in Canada) for complet: 
; of Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we mote, Ss Boma oy 
in carload lots and sell to you for exactly what they cost us. Just send a 
dollar bill. Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. Set consists of: 
hee * 84 in. patented Angel Food cake Aluminum measuring cup 
Prepared (ot Seff- Rising) pan (tin) in. steel spatula (to remove and ice 


8 in. square heavy cake pan (tin) 


Items in this Set not Sold Separately 


Set aluminum measuring spoons | wooden mixing spoon 
Copy of ‘‘Cake Secrets’’ (recipe book which usually costs 10c) 
Sample package Swans Down Cake Flour (enough for one cake) 


Preferred by Housewives for 30 years 


No orders accepted for shipment outside United States or Canada 
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WHEN every shop is colorful with the fresh tints of Spring, 
shopping becomes a pleasure to the woman whose apparel is 
always in the mode. It is a pleasure too, as well as a necessity, 
for her to choose the hosiery that will carry out and enhance 
the charm of the new Spring costumes. Such stockings, obvi- 
ously, are McCallums, for nowhere else can she ‘eo such a 
wide variety of the newest and smartest styles. 











A popular McCallum number is a 
dainty, pure thread chiffon stockin 
with lisle-lined top and foot. In all 
the newest McCallum Spring colors. 
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For street wear, these heavier-weight 
silk stockings are admirable. They 
are pure silk, dip dyed and rein- 
forced with lisle wherever wear is 
likeliest to come. In a wide range of 
smart shades. 


$950 


Lovely Stockings that Sizy Lovely 


THE women seen shopping in the smartest 
places in town reflect the delightful modish- 
ness that surrounds them. Every detail of their 
costumes must be quite perfect. Of these de- 
tails none is more important than hosiery. 
‘Well-dressed women wear McCallums at all 
times—for then they achieve the effect that is 
quite perfect. 


McCallum stockings are so even in their 
coloring, so flawless in their texture. The /ook 
of quality is unmistakable, that intangible 
something that proclaims perfection. Never a 
McCallum that is lustreless, dingy; never a 
McCallum that looks shabby and dull. And 
these lovely stockings remain lovely through 
wear and many, many launderings, too. 

This is as true of the delicate shades as it is 
of the deeper ones; as true of the $2 McCallum 
as it is of the $25 McCallum. 


There are eighty-two different McCallum 
styles—what wonder that it is a jey to 





vane 


Medium weight, pure thread silk, with lisle top 
and foot, one of the longest wearing McCallums. 


All colors. 


‘ wn ~ 
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shop in that store which carries the full 
McCallum line. Not one or two or three 
shades; but ten, twenty, thirty—and all new. 
Clockings by the score—bewilderingly differ- 
ent. Lace designs; embroideries; daring little 
novelties seen nowhere—yet—outside Paris; 
sandwiched in between dozens of different 
every-day hose, chiffon, medium, sturdy; all 
silk, lisle-lined, silk-and-wool. 

No matter what costume; no matter what 
function; no matter what one wishes to pay 
—there is a McCallum made just for that 
purpose. 





The McCallum Spring Shopping 
Concentration 
March 30—April 11 


Purchase your Spring and Summer McCallums 
now—during the McCallum Spring Shopping 
Concentration. Stocks in all stores are fresh and 
complete. 

Look for this advertisement in the window 
of the McCallum dealer and buy there. 











These pure-dye sheer silk stockings are 
of exquisite quality and smartness. 
They can be had in all the new colors. 


$50 











The following stocking shades will be 
preferred this season by smart women 
The most popular McCallum numbers can be sup- 


plied in these beautiful tints—ask to see them at your 
favorite stocking counter: 


GREYS TANS AND BROWNS 
Moonlight StoneGrey Mule _ Aztec 
Oriental Pearl RoseTaupe Blonde Satin Rugby Tan 
Priscilla Gunmetal Racquet No.2 Vassar Tan 
English Grey Cannon Bunny Coffee 

FLESH TINTS FLESH TANS 
Pink Blush Mellow Airedale 
Star Dust French Nude Banana Gateau 
Rachelle Mauve Sudan 


Send for the McCallum Fine Hosiery Booklet de- 
scribing the best-known, best-liked McCallum 
numbers. A copy will be mailed free. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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A medium weight skein-dyed stocking of excep- 
tional beauty. Suitable both for evening and street 
wear. In all latest shades. 
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How to use 






~ and Valspar in Colors 






VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 

















Valspar—which color do you want? 


Perhaps you’ve some old furniture you want to renew. Or maybe you're planning to 
change the color scheme of your room. No matter what color you need, Valspar has it! 


Valspar Varnish-Stains. Look at the chart at the 
left. There you have Valspar in beautiful trans- 
parent colors. Valspar Varnish-Stains are made of 
Valspar Varnish combined with permanent, non- 
fading colors to give natural wood effects, such as 


Light or Dark Oak, Cherry, etc. 


You stain and Valspar with one stroke of the 
brush, thereby doing away with the old method of 
staining and varnishing separately. Valspar Varnish- 
Stains bring out all the beauty of the grain in the 
wood. Having all of Valspar’s durability, they can 
be used for all work outdoors as well as indoors. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra. 


Print full 


Dealer’s Name 
Address...... 
Your Name.. 


Address...... 





Clear Valspar [J 
Valspar-Stain [] 
Choose 1 Color...... 
Valspar-Enamel [] 
Choose 1 Color ...... 
Valspar Book [(] 


L. H. J. 4-25 


mail address plainly. 














Valspar-Enamels—shown on the chart at the right. 
Valspar-Enamels combine all of Valspar’s water- 
proof, wear-proof and weather-proof qualities with 
beautiful, opaque colors. They are applied like paint, 
covering ‘wood or metal surfaces with a solid color 
just like paint—and have the added advantages of 
Valspar’s brilliant lustre and durability. They may 
be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish, if desired. 


Send in the coupon—today—for samples of Val- 
spar and Valspar in Colors. Be sure to send for the 
Valspar book which gives a hundred practical 
suggestions for using Valspar—indoors or out. 
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Why no other syrup 
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A bouquet of 
white calla lilies 
and pussy wil- 
lows gracefully 
arranged in a 
Chinese jaradds 
a decorative 
touch to any spot 
where one might 
wish to place it. 


When Eggs are Plentiful and (heap 


By HENRIETTA JEssuP 


r NHIS is the Easter season and with it 
comes the old-time custom of serving 
eggs in abundance. Eggs for Easter 

breakfast, an egg entrée for Easter dinner 
and eggs in an entirely different form for the 
Easter supper. Fortunately, eggs are at their 
height during this season and it becomes no 
strain on the family budget to indulge in an 
egg orgy. In fact, serving eggs as the main 
course frequently during this season proves 
to be a real economy. 

So many and so pleasing are the combina- 
tions which can be concocted with eggs, hard 
cooked, poached, scrambled or shirred, that 
the family need never tire of this old reliable. 
These recipes are suitable main dishes for 
luncheon, supper or evening spreads. 


Baked (heese Omelet 


4 Eggs 34 Cupful of Soft Bread 
14 Cupful of Grated Crumbs 

Cheese 1 Tablespoonful of 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt Butter 


Paprika 

PRINKLE the bottom of a buttered bak- 

ing dish with part of the crumbs; over this 
sprinkle a layer of the grated cheese, using 
nearly all of it. Break the eggs into a bowl, 
add the salt and a tablespoonful of cold 
water; stir with a fork just enough to blend 
the yolks and whites. Pour the eggs over the 
cheese and cover with the rest of the crumbs. 
Scatter the rest of the cheese over the 
crumbs, dot with the butter and sprinkle 
with paprika. Bake at 350° F. for about ten 
minutes, or until the eggs are set. 


Creamed (odfish With Poached Eggs 


¥ Pound of Salt 114 Cupfuls of Top Milk 


Codfish 4% Teaspoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 
Butter 4 Poached Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Slices of Buttered 
Flour Toast 
Paprika 


OAK the fish in cold water for several 
hours or overnight. Drain. Pour fresh 
cold water over the fish, bring to the boiling 
point, drain and flake. Make a white sauce 
of the butter, flour, milk and pepper. When 
this has thickened add the flaked fish, and 
when thoroughly hot pour over the slices of 
buttered toast. Place a poached egg on top 
of each slice. Sprinkle with paprika. 


Entrée of Eggs and Mushrooms 


6 Hard-Cooked Eggs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


4 Medium-Sized Butter 
Mushrooms 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Teaspoonful of our 
Butter 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥g Cupful of Buttered ¥ Teaspoonful of 
Crumbs Pepper 
1 Cupful of Top Milk Paprika 


ASH and peel the mushrooms, chop 
them fine and sauté them for about 
five minutes in the teaspoonful of butter. 
Shell the eggs, cut off the tops and take out 
the yolks carefully so as to keep the whites 
in perfect shape. Mash the egg yolks with a 


fork and mix them with the mushrooms, sea- 
soning with a bit of salt and pepper as needed. 
Refill the whites with this mixture and place 
each egg, cut side down, in a buttered bak- 
ing dish. Make a white sauce in the usual 
way from the two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
the flour, milk, salt and pepper and pour this 
around the eggs. Sprinkle each egg with 
some of the buttered crumbs and shake pap- 
rika over all. Brown in a hot oven—450° F. 


Shirred Eggs in (elery 


14 Cupful of Cooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Diced Celery Flour 

34 Cupful of Water in 1 Cupful of Milk 
Which the Celery 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Was Cooked ¥g Teaspoonful of 


1 Slice of Onion Pepper 
1 Slice of Carrot 4 Teaspoonful of 
14 Bay Leaf Paprika 
Sprig of Parsley 4 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 44 Cupful of Buttered 
Butter Crumbs . 


OOK the onion, carrot, bay leaf and pars- 

ley in the celery water until tender; drain, 
thus making about one-third cupful of vege- 
table stock. Make a white sauce of the but- 
ter, flour, milk and half the seasonings. Stir 
the celery into this sauce and pour it into four 
individual buttered ramekins. Into each of 
these break an egg. Sprinkle the rest of the 
seasonings over the eggs, and the buttered 
crumbs over all. Bake at 350° F. for about 
ten minutes or until the eggs are set. 


Eggs With Shrimps 


4 Hard-Cooked Eggs 


1 Cupful of Top Milk 
1'4 Cupfuls of Cooked 


4% Teaspoonful of 


Shrimps Paprika 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 44 Cupful of Stuffed 
Butter Olives 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Rounds of Buttered 
Flour Toast 


\{ Teaspoonful of Salt 


AKE a white sauce of the butter, flour, 

salt, paprika and milk. When smooth 
and thick add the shrimps cut in halves, after 
first removing the viscera, the whites of the 
eggs cut in shreds and the olives cut in thin 
slices. Serve on the toast topped with the 
egg yolks forced through a sieve. 


Spinach and Scrambled Eggs 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Spinach 2 Tablespoonfulsof Milk 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Canned Pimiento 
Butter Speck of Pepper 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


3 Eggs 


HOP the spinach fine after draining well, 

and season with two tablespoonfuls of 
the butter, half of the salt and the pepper. 
Arrange it in a neat border on a hot platter. 
Add the milk to the eggs, stirring just enough 
to mingle the yolks and the whites, add the 
rest of the salt and pour into a saucepan in 
which the remaining tablespoonful of butter 
has been melted. Scramble this mixture, 
keeping it in as large flakes as possible. 
When done, remove from the fire and pour 
into the center of the platter. Garnish the 
top with the pimiento cut in strips. 
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The largest selling 
high grade syrupin 
the United States 
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GRANULATED SUG ARAN 


T'S WHEN the steaming waffles lie golden-brown on the plate before 

you, that syrup becomes for the moment the most important 
thing in life. How you long for that one perfect flavor in your syrup 
-—for the taste of maple at its best. 

Like other precious gifts of Nature—the finest coffee or chocolate 
—maple sugar is at its best only when skillfully blended. 


It is through the Towle Process of blending, known only to the 
makers of Log Cabin, that maple is brought to you in its most 
delicious form. Choice maple sugar from Canada and Vermont is 
combined with granulated cane sugar in Log Cabin, in a way that 
mellows and enhances the richness of the maple. No other syrup 
can give you just that same delicate flavor. 


You will see happier faces around the table when you first serve 
your family Pancakes or Waffles with Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. Use 
it on Hot Breads, French Toast and Fried Mush, too. 

A pleasant surprise lies ahead of you, if you have never tasted 
rice with Log Cabin Syrup. It is a delightful dessert. Just follow 
the simple instructions given below. To get the set of 24 recipe 
cards telling how to prepare many other tempting dishes, such 
as Maple Puff, Log Cabin Fudge and Candied Grapefruit, fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us today. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup comes only in the Log-Cabin-Shaped 
cans—in three sizes. Ask your grocer for a can today. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota—the center of North America 




















































] Y€€—A set of 24 recipe cards giving delightful ways, 
both new and old, of using Log Cabin Syrup 





LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. D-4, St. Paul, Minnesota 


above. 


Name 


Here's a new dessert that your family will in- 
sist on having again and again. And it’s so 
easy to make! Just boiled rice with plenty of 
Log Cabin Syrup. Chill the rice thoroughly 
in the ice-box and serve with hot syrup or use 
hot rice with cold syrup. Either way, this 
dessert is unusually tempting 
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Please send me the 24 recipe cards as described 
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Tapered to 
iron into 
gathers 











Y sister irons allday. I getthrough 
at noon; and my washings are 
larger than hers. She says, ‘I don’t see 
how you do it.’ I tell her my Sunbeam 
Iron does it.’’ 


Mrs. 
10805 Ewing Ave. , Chicago, III. 


G. Busse, 


















Delft-Blue Art-Steel 
Fireproof Case $1 

To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, we 
offer this beautiful, practical case at less than 
cost. A $2.50 value for $1, but only when 
bought in combination with the Sunbeam. 
Enables you to put away the iron hot— 
no waiting while it cools. Keeps iron, cord 
and stand clean and safe. Always ready, 
always together when you need them. 
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Over-Heating Will Not Harm 
Its All-Over Heating Unit 


We took all kinds of irons apart.Then built the 
one that heats all over and holds an even heat 


A Guaranteed Iron—Tapered to Get into Corners 


HE heart of any electric iron is the 
heating unit inside. Sometimes a wo- 
man forgets to turn it off, while she answers 
the telephone or door-bell. If it is an or- 
dinary iron, the heating unit is damaged 
when she returns. The iron won’t heat up 
as before. And a new one costs $2 or 
$2.50 installed. 
The records of one large Public Service 
company show that 70% ofiron 
repairs are in the heating unit. 


We've Ended This 


In the new Sunbeam Iron we’ve 
putanend to this trouble. We’ve 
built a heating unit that over- 
heating will not harm. A unit 
that covers practically the whole 
ironing surface. Hence one 
that heats the iron all over. 
That’s why the Sunbeam 
heats up quickly and holds 
its heat. There is more heat- 
ing area. 

So even the cooling tend- 
ency of very damp table-cloths and 
starched things has less effect on the Sun- 
beam than on any iron we know. 


We Regulate the Heat 


We regulate the Sunbeam’s heating capac- 


ity to produce an even heat and plenty of 








All-Over Heating Unit is 
here exposed to show how it 
extends over practically the 
whole sole-plate, providing 
more heating area—hence 
quick and even heat. 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE 
GOOD SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER IRON MADE 


it, yet not the rush of violent heat that 
scorches clothes. 

There’s not a machine that can make 
this All-Over unit, so we build it by hand 
although it costs us double. But isn’t that 
better than taking a day to iron a half-day’s 
ironing? Read Mrs. Busse’s letter and do 
as she does, 

The Sunbeam glides with equal ease in 
any direction, due to its super- 
smooth sole-plate—double-nick- 
eled and double-polished. And 
because it is perfectly balanced 
exactly in the middle, notwith- 
standing that it is gracefully 
tapered to iron into gathers and 
between embroidery. 


Sold on Approval 


Buy the Sunbeam on approv- 
al to see how it shortens your 
ironing day. You'll never 
need another iron—not even 
anew heating unit. Try it. Ir 
not delighted, return within 
30 days and get your money back. If you 
find a dealer who hasn’t the Sunbeam, 
have him order you one; or write to us. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5544. West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave.,Toronto, Canada 
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Do not heed the cookbook’s shriek. 


Toujours l’audace! Bea sheik! 


eAudacious Adventures in (ookery 


By JANE HEMMINGWAY 


NE day when I was making corn bread 
() for the family’s lunch I got to won- 
dering how many times I had made 
corn bread after that same recipe. And be- 
cause I thought it would be fun to vary it a 
bit, I added a cup of canned corn left over 
from dinner the night before. ‘‘Why not be 
original in cooking as well as 
in anything else,” I asked 
myself. It certainly adds 
zest to the work and lifts the 
task high out of the drudgery 
class. The corn bread turned 
out deliciously. The family 
raved about it, and now they 
are disappointed if it doesn’t 
always contain the corn. 
Did you ever wonder how 
lots of our well-known dishes 
came into existence? Take, 
for instance, cookies, or bis- 
cuits as they are known in 
France. Every good cook 
owns two or three pet cooky 
recipes. No one had ever 
eaten one until the middle of 
the sixteenth century when 
the French court made a visit 
to a small town somewhere 








She grates about a pound of common mild 
cheese and with it she mixes half a cupful of 
chili sauce, one-fourth teaspoonful of celery 
salt, about six tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 
and, of all things, half a teaspoonful of 
poultry seasoning. She fills the cavities of 
canned peaches or pears with this and 
serves them on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise 
dressing. This mixture 
makes the most delicious 
sandwich filling also. 

One of my most audacious 
recipes was given me by a 
man. It was a sandwich fill- 
ing made by mashing to- 
gether three ripe bananas, 
the yolks of 
three hard- 
cooked eggs 


¢ *, and three or 
es four slices of 


bacon fried un- 


til very crisp. 

al Season highly 
x with cayenne 
pepper and 


in the provinces. Le> 


The Birth of (ookies 


HE story goes that the 

biggest baker of the town 
was ordered to make a new 
cake in the king’s honor; a cake which would 
be different from any he had ever eaten. 
Here was an opportunity for Mister Baker to 
make a reputation for himself, and he got out 
his board and started putting ingredients to- 
gether. But he could see nothing unusual in 
what he made and gave up in despair. 

After he had gone, his little boy who some- 
times helped in his work came in, and seeing 
the dough, made it into little cakes and 
popped them into the oven. When he took 
them out they didn’t look very interesting, 
so he decided to floss them up a bit. He 
iced them and put them back again into the 
oven. Of course it was this double baking 
that gave them the name of biscuits, which 
means twice baked. 

When the baker came back, ready to try 
again, he was furious at first when he discov- 
ered what the boy had done, but when he 
tasted the little cakes he realized that the 
boy had succeeded where he had failed, and 
in his audacity had invented a brand-new 
cake to set before the king. 

Mary Ellen Lukens’ spice cakes are the 
very best I have evereaten. They are won- 
derful to take on a picnic. Their secret, 
she told me the other day, lies in putting in 
a good pinch of black pepper with the other 
spices. 

All the Lukenses are adventurous cooks. 
Their grandmother puts a little chopped 
ginger and a dash of ginger syrup in her 
lemon ice, and if you do not think it sounds 
good you just try it some hot summer day. 
Mary Ellen’s sister Sue makes the most de- 
licious stuffed fruit salad. Whenever there is 
a party at their house we always sort of hope 
that there will be a fruit salad for one thing. 


Qe salt. 
I have one 
BY. friend who is 
Sg famous for her 
calves’ liver 
Here’s a lad who took a chance and bacon din- 


And thereby won the King of France. 


ners. She rolls 
the liver in 
corn meal, 
fries it in the bacon fat, then turns into the 
pan half a cupful of strong coffee to make 
the gravy. Another cook I know always 
adds a tablespoonful of coffee to her beef- 
steak gravy. 

Add a bit of curry powder to creamed eggs 
or macaroni, if your family does not dislike 
the seasoning. 

Mix a little chopped sweet pickle with 
cream cheese and Bar-le-duc jelly or canned 
currants when you want a delicious sand- 
wich spread. 


Try Some of These Innovations 


T= flavor of pineapple is a most delicious 
addition to sweetbreads. A well-known 
caterer often adds crushed pineapple to her 
creamed sweetbreads whether she serves 
them on toast or in patty shells. 

Raw oysters may be served in halves of 
grapefruit from which the pulp has been 
carefully removed. Place some of the pieces 
of pulp in the bottom and the oysters on top. 
A cocktail sauce may be sérved with this. 

When you have no celery for your chicken 
salad why not follow the example of a most 
inventive cook I know and use cabbage and 
celery salt? The flavor of celery is there and 
also that same nice crispness. 

Add a grating of nutmeg to your Waldorf 
salad, if you want to pep it up a bit. 

A little vanilla in your apple jelly gives it 
a most intriguing flavor that makes everyone 
who tastes it wonder what it can be. 

Add a little grated orange rind and some 
orange juice to your candied sweet potatoes. 

In other words, if you want to make cook- 
ing really fun, be adventurous. 
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Orange Marshmallow Pudding 


1 cup diced orange pulp and juice 

1 cup quartered marshmallows 

1 cup whipped cream 

¥ cup sugar 
Whip cream until thick, fold in sugar, 

marshmallows and orange pulp and juice. 
Serve cold. Time of preparation 10 
minutes. 














Never worry about desserts if you have oranges in 
the house. ou can phone and get them quickly, and 
make a dessert in ten minutes as delicious as any you 


Quick and Delicious 


°° 10-Minute’’ Desserts That Save Hours of Time and Trouble 


« ; > Orange Gelatin 
E want you to try four “10-Minute”’ des- = ‘ 


rare digestive aids. They help to digest a// other 
serts, recipes for which are printed on this 


foods, making entire meals more efficient. Two tablespoons granulated gelatine; 1 cup cold water; 


2 cups boiling water; 34 cup sugar; 2 tablespoons lemon 


page. Oranges furnish the “‘raw foods” that all authori- — juice; sprinkling of salt; 1 orange, 
We want you to know how good they are, Tes advocate to balance the modern tendency te ee oat ees ee, en ae 

. : y 4 ing water. a = . 

and how they save in time and trouble. We 8 er Turn into molds first dipped in cold water and chill. When 


beginning to set, add orange segments. Time of prepara- 
tion, 10 minutes. 


know you'll be glad to test them. So here are luscious desserts, prepared in a 





The recipes are by a well known domestic 
Pp « 


jiffy, that have great dietetic worth. Their at- 









science expert—a practical housekeeper who dog pce ihr alae by the healthful serv- << oe. 68y Oo 
knows all the troubles of housekeeping and the y : ee ee O 

: , OS Pi a ranges and Coconut 
demands on housekeepers’ energies and time. : | 


These four desserts are each made in ¢en min- 
utes by the clock and they are as delicious as if 
you spent hours on them. More than that, they 
are most healthful, for they are based on oranges 
and other fruits. 


This means that they furnish the vitamines of 
oranges and the fruit-acids and salts of this un- 
usually beneficial fruit. 


These salts and acids are fine appetizers and 


Let your family enjoy them. Let them vastly 
improve the diet of your grown-ups and little 
folk. Ina year they'll save you weeks of time to 
use in other ways. 


* * & 
Try them this week. Then send for the 


recipe card set containing other dessert recipes 
that you will want to know. Note coupon below. 


Serve a fruit dessert at least three times weekly 
for delicious flavors and rare benefits. 








P Sa : %4 
OO 7 


Peel and slice oranges; cut 
slices into segments. ut into 
serving dish and sprinkle with 
sugar and grated coconut. 
Ready to serve ten minutes 
after starting. 


Oranges, Bananas and 
Marshmallows 


Peel and slice oranges; cut 
slices into segments. Mix with 
bananas peeled and cut into 
dice, and marshmallows cut 
into quarters. Put into serv- 











ing dish and sprinkle with sugar. 
Ready to serve ten minutes 
after starting. 
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Uniformly Good 


California Sunki Sl Ora nges 











To be sure of oranges that are uniformly good, 

always ask for Sunkist. They are the carefully graded 
oranges from California. The skin comes away 
readily, the segments separate easily. “And the inner | 
orange is practically seedless and so firm and tender 
that it is ideal to slice or cut. 


California produces the only fresh 
orange that you can get the year 
round, so form the habit of ordering 

_ California Sunkist for all your orange 
uses. 


. California Oranges 


are easy to Peel, Slice 
and Separate 


e e Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated 
Mail This Sunkist recipe cards, Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to serve oranges 
and lemons in the most attractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 


For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertising on it, 100 
blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 


’ This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores, 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with proper amount (stamps or money order). Offer | 
is good at these prices in both United States and Canada. 
rs 24 Sunkist Recipe oO Complete Box and File—75c 
Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 204, Los Angeles, California 
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TYPE-B SEDAN : 
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The unfailing presence of these Type-B he 
Sedans at social affairs is an impressive la 
tribute to their beauty. a 
te! 


The body lines are exceptionally smart, do 


ou 


and the interior appointments reveal both of 


thoughtfulness and good taste. es 
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Household Engineering Applied 


(Continued from Page 36) 


no graduation. Woe to that villager who 
neglected even a disagreeable household 
task while she dipped into a book, be it 
poetry or prose. 

All that has been changed. For the be- 
ginner today there are helps undreamed of 
in her mother’s time. The way is charted. 
She passes from the ranks of the unskilled 
to the skilled as rapidly as she can take ad- 
vantage of the experience of others as well as 
her own. She learns with ease through this 
interchange of ideas, made possible very 
largely by the development of the women’s 
magazines to their present high standard. 

This new house- 
keeping is more in- 
teresting, because it 
does draw upon all 
our faculties, while it 
offers more of leisure 
for civic duties and 
community work, to 
which all of us have 
very definite obliga- 
tions. And it estab- 
lishes with new dignity the house that has 
been made into a home by the sheer skill of 
someone’s effort. 

It is my purpose, then, to pass on to you 
some of the household lore that has come to 
me and to talk to you of things of special 
interest to our closed corporation of house- 
keepers. I promise to suggest to you noth- 
ing that I have not tried myself. 


eAlways Provide Ample (abinet Space 


OSSIBLY, in the very plan of the present- 

day small house is the hand of the house- 
hold engineer first seen. Unquestionably 
more thought is given to the so-called service 
quarters of the house. By the way, I like to 
call them the workshop of the home. And in 
consequence, large kitchens have given place 
to smaller kitchens, certainly a step forward 
in planning for efficiency and simplified work. 
But the architect might go further with as 
thoughtful a provision for the storage of sup- 
plies and equipment. The old-fashioned 
pantry is doomed. Its deep shelves and in- 
accessible cupboards are not best suited to 
their purpose; they invite us to store away 
what had better be thrown out or given away. 
In addition, there are the added steps re- 
quired to perform the same tasks, made nec- 
essary because of the distances from pantry 
to stove and sink and worktable. 

The modern, efficient substitute for these 
closets in the kitchen is a pantry system of 
cabinets, by which the entire available wall 
space is utilized, with inclosed shelves of 
fourteen-inch over-all depth. Therein lies 
their efficiency, for their depth allows of no 
dead storage. Every utensil and tool is 
readily accessible, and actual steps are saved 
in the day’s work because both utensils and 
supplies can be stored at the work center 
where they will be needed. These shallow 
cabinets should not extend to the ceiling; in 
fact, six or seven feet offers the maximum 
space that can be utilized by the average 
woman with any degree of convenience. 
They can be built at moderate cost by a 
carpenter, and with satisfaction, provided he 
will stick to specifications as to depth. 

It goes without saying that a kitchen cabi- 
net should constitute a part of this pantry 
system. I have never seen a built-in closet 
that approached it in convenience, largely 
because only the manufactured product is 
fitted with the bins, workshelf and other 
equipment that make such a cabinet a real 
work center as well asa storage place. Many 
manufacturers now make units of fourteen- 
inch depth and of varying capacities, to be 
used as auxiliaries in the pantry system I 
have just described... 

When we purchased our small Dutch Colo- 
nial house the kitchen seemed perfect to the 
casual glance. But it took only one day of 
meal getting to prove the fallacy of the archi- 
tect’s plan. There was a deep closet in every 
corner of the room, and something of mate- 
rials and utensils had to be assembled from 
each one for use at the worktable. These 
closets offered only storage space, and out of 
all proportion to the space—ten feet by four- 
teen—accorded to the kitchen. The lighting 
consisted of two ceiling fixtures, holding plain 





tungsten lamps. When preparing dinner in 
winter one was continually standing in one’s 
own light. 

Here are some of the changes I adopted as 
remedies; they may have an application to 
your own needs. One closet—logically the 
one close by the outside door—I retained as a 
real storeroom for supplies—canned goods, 
which I buy by the case; groceries and laun- 
dry soaps; also my emergency “goody” shelf 
and the mincemeat and fruit-cake crocks. 

The closet beside the range was stocked 
only with the utensils needed at the range, to- 
gether with the bread mixer, pressure cooker 
and large devices 
that have only occa- 
sional use. A third 
closet is unused for 
kitchen purposes; 
while the fourth was 
as logically a butler’s 
pantry for serving 
supplies and the 
washing of serving 
dishes. I immedi- 
ately purchased a kitchen cabinet and in- 
stalled it, with a single side unit for extra 
storage, along one wall at right angles to both 
sink and range. Even though I had to locate 
it in the only available space, it has proved 
invaluable, for it enables us to keep the rou- 
tine supplies and utensils concentrated in 
the one place. 

Though I would not be without my pantry 
cabinets, I do not know that they are quite so 
absolutely indispensable as the high sink. 
Indeed, I believe that the properly set high 
sink ranks highest of all as a kitchen labor 
saver; because so much of back strain and 
pain is relieved, and because so much actual 
time has to be spent in front of a sink. 

The first kitchen sink I succeeded in get- 
ting placed as I wished was in the little New 
England town, in the house built by my 
grandfather for his bride. There may be 
something incongruous about that kitchen, 
with its brick chimney oven of an older gen- 
eration and the high white sink of this 
younger generation. But it is an incongruity 
that has never diminished the comfort and 
convenience of that sink. 

Small wonder then that one of the first ex- 
penditures budgeted in the new home should 
be for sink installation. No change was made 
in the sink itself; it was merely raised to a 
height of thirty-five inches from the bottom 
of the sink to the floor. Years of home use 
with all varieties of workers have failed to de- 
velop a single criticism of the comfort of this 
height. In fact, my first and most severe 
critic was later my most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer—my grandmother, who was just under 
five feet in height. 





cA Conveniently Set Sink is Important 


NEW sink is easily set up at any desired 
height, but if you already have an old 
one, as I did, equipped with a perfectly good 
set of leg supports, but too short to use in 
the new setting, you will be interested in my 
solution of the problem. I told the plumber 
to use plain gas piping, cut the length stipu- 
lated. This was inset in the upper part of 
the leg supports; and when the installation 
was complete, it was enameled with three 
coats of white. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that it is not a 
particularly easy thing to get a sink raised, 
especially in this conservative East. I find 
that piping is still cut according to the. re- 
quirements of the old-fashioned low specifi- 
cations, and any deviation from this is special. 
So stay at home and watch the work as it is 
done if you would avoid possible disappoint- 
ment. Be sure to warn the plumber in ad- 
vance that pipe lengths are special; and get 
his estimate of cost from written specifica- 
tions. 

The faults of lighting was the next problem 
studied in the attempt to take full advantage 
of the household engineer. An ‘“ enclosed” 
direct fixture was selected. Simple in design, 
it had ample power to illuminate, without 
shadows, every part of the room. Even 
though it had to be installed at one side, in 
the ceiling where the spotlight over the range 


(Continued on Page 147) 




















This Handwriting Revealed 
Literary Talent 


Have you ever seen a specimen of handwriting like this? Notice 
the queer capital “I’s” and the extremely long upper strokes. A 
difficult letter to read but a fascinating one for a graphologist. 

Those extremely long upper strokes, for instance, indicated 
success in a phase of art towards which the writer had made 
almost no move until graphology gave her assurance. Now a 
number of magazines have discovered in her a promising young 
poet, new to their pages. 

Is your handwriting unusual? If so, it denotes individuality. Is 
it difficult to read? This may mean that you have a fascinating 
personality and a brilliant mentality. 

Everybody’s handwriting plainly reveals unknown traits of 
character and frequently indicates unsuspected talents. 

You ought to know your other self—what you are, rather 
than what you appear to be. I have been reading character from 
handwriting for twenty years and would fier 


welcome an opportunity to write you a 


long, complete letter about your true self. | a ae 
How you can get this Character Reading 


Purchase a special graphology box of either Crane’s Linen Lawn D302 
or Eaton’s Highland Linen F500. Write a letter on either paper requesting a 
reading. Send the letter to us at 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, enclosing 
with it the box and graphology coupon, and $1.00 service fee. If you cannot 
conveniently buy these papers, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


EATONS 













































































Eaton’s Writing 
Papers offer a wide va- 
riety of finish in all the 
newest Styles and colors. 


Smart, correct, distinctive 
—a wonderful writing paper 
at an unusually low price. 


EATON, CRANE @& PIKE CO., 225 Fifth Ave, New York 


©E. C. P.cO.'25 
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styles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects,and reproductions 
of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and 
various fabrics. : 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treat- 
ments and trimmings. 


Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 





When you visit Atlantic City, see the Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods. 
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: MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 





It’s as much a part of the walls as the plaster is 


Sims on your walls becomes actually Sanitas is a modern wall covering — modern 
a part of the house. It not only adorns not only in designs and colorings, but 
the walls; it protects the plaster, prevents really a modern material, made to meet 
some cracks and restrains the progress of | modern living conditions, and ideals of 
others, and covers up permanently these cleanliness and unlabored perfection. 


and other defects. Sanitas is made on cloth, but the weave of 


When you figure the cost of wall coverings the cloth doesn’t show on the surface. ‘The 
over the period of years they last, you will sturdy, woven back keeps it from cracking, 
find that Sanitas is mighty inexpensive—in tearing, peeling, or blistering, and gives 
fact, it’sa paying investment. Itisthe wall support to the plaster. ‘Thesurface is ready- 
decoration that doesn’t “stay put” that finished with durable oil colors that do not 
costs money. Sanitas earns its price in the fade. Apply Sanitas on any flat surface; 
service it renders your walls and its upkeep new walls as soon as the plaster is dry, 
cost is nothing more than that of a damp old walls when the cracks have been filled, 
cloth to wipe it clean once in a while. plasterboards, anywhere, any time. 


cAsk your decorator to show you the new Sanitas patterns. 
Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


Tue STANDARD TEXTILE Propucts Co., 
320 Broadway, Dept.1, | New York 
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Household Engineering Applied 


(Continued from Page 145) 


had previously been. We also retained the 
fixture over the sink, and used it with a lamp 
of small wattage for lighting the room when 
no actual work was in progress. 

The range was excellent in design and good 
in construction; nevertheless it was dis- 
carded because it was not equipped with one 
of the automatic oven-heat controls. I really 
do not know of a more useful aid to meal get- 
ting than this temperature-controlled range. 
You can leave a well-chosen meal in the 
oven to cook, unwatched, while you spend 
the afternoon at the club or on the links. 
The sole precaution necessary is to select a 
meal in which all the dishes will require about 
the same temperature and time. The device 
operates by a thermostatic cutting down of 
the gas supplied as soon as the temperature 
set is reached and this of course insures that 
no more gas is used than is required for the 
given task. 

As for kitchen curtains, I went through the 
muslin and the gingham eras before I discov- 
ered a curtaining that looked well, solved the 
laundry problem, and at the same time did 
not exclude light andair. I use old-fashioned 
oilcloth, with a new-fashioned color; a soft 
yellow to harmonize with the deep cream wall 
above the white tiling. They are double and 
the edges are bound with cotton tape, match- 
ing in color. This provides the same wash- 
able surface on both sides, and at the same 
time they hang better, due to the added 
weight. The top valance is cut perfectly 
plain, and deep enough to come only to the 
lower edge of the window casing. They are 
hung on the usual double drapery brackets, 
using the shortest projection obtainable, that 
they may hang close to the wall. Thus the 
window itself is not covered but is framed by 
the surrounding color. 


Select a Satisfactory Floor (overing 


N INLAID linoleum was already on the 
floor when we purchased; and, as it was 
properly cemented down, it has proved per- 
fectly satisfactory. This floor is kept in good 
condition with wax. The first application is 
paste wax generously applied that the pores 
of the linoleum may be filled. After this I use 
only some one of the liquid wax preparations 
on the market, and as often as the floor needs 
it. Oncea week is ample witha careful worker 
in a small kitchen. The wax contains a 
cleansing medium of the naphtha type, made 
noninflammable, and consequently will clean 
as well as polish. When the floor actually 
needs a mopping with water, the wax polish 
is applied immediately-after; use it spar- 
ingly, by dipping a cloth-covered polish mop 
into a tin plate in which only a few table- 
spoonfuls of the liquid wax have been poured. 


Even a printed linoleum floor covering has 
saved many and many a housekeeper hours 
and hours of drudgery in scrubbing floors. 
The first cost is so comparatively small that 
it is practically universally available, and it is 
easy to care for. Asan investment, however, 
nothing can be said for it, for the printed sur- 
face is bound to wear away and require re- 
newal. Even so, such a renewal is not costly. 
All of this presupposes that the linoleum, 
whether printed or inlaid, is cemented to the 
floor. For, personally, I would rather have a 
printed linoleum glued fast to the floor than 
an inlaid merely tacked or bradded. 

If you have ever tried to put away the 
family laundry you will agree with me that 
the old-fashioned deep drawer is too deep 
for either convenience or storing without 
wrinkles, and that the shallow tray drawers 
of the modern so-called chifforobe offer far 
greater speed in putting the laundry away, 
to say nothing of the orderly, accessible stor- 
age of one’s personal possessions. 


Changes Which Make for (Comfort 


ND this brings me to the suggestion that 
there should be an individual bureau, 
chest of drawers or chifforobe for each member 
of the family, no matter how young. A sepa- 
rate and individual place for personal posses- 
sions is a very real aid to character building. 
I saw to it, too, that the closets of com- 
mon usage, such as the hall coat closet, were 
equipped with individual hanger-supports, 
including some at the right height fora child’s 
use. A two-year-old can be taught to hang 
up his own outer garments as soon as he 
comes in, provided it is thus made possible 
for him. To him it is a bit of play, a striving 
to be like “‘big’’ people. 

Other forms of convenience and comfort 
have penetrated the living rooms of the home. 
Thus, the comfortable chair is served by a 
low table, gauged conveniently as to height, 
with the lamp that makes reading, working 
or dreaming equally pleasant. And this is 
duplicated in variety as many times as the 
size of the family demands and space affords. 

Do you know the possibilities of increasing 
space for books through shallow, open 
shelves? I put them on every available wall 
space as soon as I discovered that most books 
can be stored on shelves only five or six inches 
deep. Thus there is no sacrifice of floor 
space, and odd corners become available that 
could be used for nothing else and the shelves 
actually improve the appearance of a room. 

From these hints you will see that the 
Household Engineer has invaded not only 
the kitchen and laundry, but has made every 
room in the house and every activity of the 
home easier, pleasanter, and more attractive. 


The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 31) 


‘“Wal, teacher, summer’s about over,” 
iXdd was saying. ‘An’ soon the fall dances 
will begin.” 

“Indeed? What a pity you can’t go 
claimed Lucy tantalizingly. 

“Why can’t I?” 

“Because you vowed you’d enough after 
taking me that time.” 

“Wal, reckon I did. But shore I could 
change my mind, same as you.” 

“Am I changeable? I was only teasing, 
Edd. I get a hunch that you’re going to ask 
me again.” 

“Correct; you’re a smart scholar. How 
do you feel about goin’?” 

“Shall I refuse, so you can indulge your— 
your wild-bee-hunter proclivities and pack 
me down on your horse?” 

“Sometimes I don’t savvy you,” he said 
dubiously. ‘Reckon all girls have a little 
Sadie Purdue in them.” 

“Yes, they have, Edd, I’m ashamed to 
confess,” replied Lucy frankly. “I'd like to 
go with you. But of course that’ll depend on 
Clara. To be sure, she’s getting well—won- 
derful! It makes me happy. Still she’s far 
from strong enough for one of your dances.” 


1”? ex- 


Nica 


“Joe asked her, an’ she said she’d go if 
you went too. I reckon she meant with me. 
I’d let Joe take her to the dance. You can 
manage her. Why, your slightest wish is law 
to Clara. That shore makes me think heaps 
of her. Wal, she could dance a few, an’ look 
on some. Then we’d come home early.” 

So they talked as they walked along the 
cool, sandy, pine-mat bordered trail. It was 
quite a walk from the cabin to what the Den- 
meades called the high field. 

The Denmeades made the picking of beans 
a holiday, almost a gala occasion. Every one 
of the family was on hand, and Uncle Bill 
packed two big bags of lunch and a bucket 
of water. 

The bean pickers rushed through the 
morning hours; at noon they took time to 
eat slowly, and to talk and joke. Lucy en- 
joyed this pleasant interval. 

It had but one break, an instant toward 
the end, when she espied Joe Denmeade, 
sitting as always quietly in the background, 
with eyes of worship fixed upon Clara’s face. 
That troubled Lucy’s conscience. 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Mail Coupon 
Below 


May Breath Free 





A New Solution 


of the “bad breath” problem 
that millions are adopting 


—now carry a sweet breath with you wherever you go 


ERE is a new way to breath sweetness, to quick 

protection against a grave social offense. 

May Breath ts an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form. 
Dissolve one in your mouth—that is all. Instantly 
your breath is purified, made fresh and sweet as the 
Maytime. 

Not a perfume to cry out an effort at concealment. 
Not a liquid purifier—it is a newly found scientific method, 
one that millions are adopting. 





It combats all odors, whether coming from the mouth 


or stomach, from any cause whatever. Cigar odors 


Quell them before 
you dance. 


* * * * 


May Breath comes in thin metal boxes that fit into 
one’s purse or a pocket. You have them with you 
always. 

That is most important. Many offend with bad 
breath simply because corrective measures are not handy. 
One never knows when a sweet breath will be needed— 
urgently. 

‘oe 2 oe 

Bad breath comes from so many sources that scarcely 
one person in fifty avoids offending at one time or an- 
other. 


Food particles between the teeth can cause it. Smoking 
is an ever present offender. Stomach disorders are 
another. Certain foods and drinks are chief causes. 


So one never knows when the breath will offend. The 
person with an impure breath is always last to know it. 
Others are not apt to point the fact out to him. 





Home coming 


Bring to every greeting 
a sweet breath. 


* * * * 


May Breath offers true protection in the simplest manner 
known. 


Careful people carry a box with them. 


Never risk close contact with others, never go to a 
theatre or pay a social call without taking the precaution 
of a May Breath tablet. 


A box free 


Let us give you a box. What you find will delight you. 
Tear out the coupon before you forget. 





Every word 


Should carry pleasing 
odors with it. 








Good fora Regular Size Box 


Fill in your name, then mail to address below for a 
Regular Size box of May Breath free. 





Address 














ao MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Beers eee Cx 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
en at = 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 











May Breath is now on sale in Canada M-154 
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Do these _ jobs 


electrically 


Sew / 


OUR sewing machine, old or new, 
is instantly converted intoa self-run- 
ning electric model, when you slip the 
Hamilton Beach Home Motor under 
the hand wheel. No screws or bolts 
or belts. Sews fast or slow, controlled 
by slight pressure of 
toe. Abolishes all 
sewing drudgery. 
Uses less than one 
cent’s worth of elec- 
tricity an hour. In- 
creased sales now 
permit low price of 
$18.50;Denver and 
west $19.00. 


Make cake ! 


With this attachment 
oS al the same motor mixes 
y | — x 

cake batter, whips 
cream, beats eggs, etc. 
Very ingenious. A great household 


work saver. Price $5.00. 


Sharpen ! 


Nomore dull knives and scis- 
sors. Thislittlegrinder-wheel 
also attaches to the motor. 
Doesa professional jobof sup- 
plying keen cutting edges. 





Polish / | 


Also polish silver with the 
polisher attachment. My! 
What a saving of time and 
work! Grinder-wheel and 
polisher, both for $1.50. 


Fan! 


Mostmotorsare good for 
one thing only. This all 
’round home helper even 
has a super-speed fan at- 
tachment for hot weather. A wonder- 
ful electric breeze maker for $3.00. 


Sy 





Sold and guaranteed by Electrical, Hardware, 
Department and Sewing Machine Stores 


Hamilton Beach 


Home Motor 


Hamitton Beacu Mec. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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After lunch the men soon finished picking 
and sacking the beans. Then Edd and his 
brothers stalked off to fetch the pack burros. 
Uncle Bill still found tasks to do, while Den- 
meade rested and talked to his wife. Lucy 
leaned comfortably against the oak, grateful 
for relief from work and, because of it, ap- 
preciating infinitely more the blessing of rest. 
She did not try very hard to resist a drowsy 
spell, out of which she was roused to atten- 
tion by a remark of Denmeade to his wife. 

“Wal, it’d shore make bad feelin’ between 
the Denmeades an’ Johnsons if Sam home- 
steaded on the mesa.” 

“Reckon it would, but he’s goin’ to do it,” 
returned Mrs. Denmeade. ‘Mertie told 
me.” 

‘Sadie Purdue’s back of that,’’ said Den- 
meade meditatively. 

““She’d never forgive Edd. It’d be too 
bad if Sam beat Edd out of that homestead.” 

“Don’t worry, wife. Sam ain’t a-goin’ to,” 
returned her husband. ‘Edd located the 
mesa, found the only water. He’s just been 
waitin’ to get himself a woman.” 

“But Edd oughtn’t to wait no longer,”’ 
protested Mrs. Denmeade. 

“Wal, I reckon,” rejoined Denmeade 
thoughtfully, “we'll begin cuttin’ logs an’ 
get ready to run up a cabin. It’s bad enough 
for us to be on the outs with Spralls, let alone 
Johnsons. I’m goin’ to walk up to the mesa 
right now.” 


UITING action to word Denmeade started 

off. Lucy sat up and impulsively called, 

“Please take me with you, Mr. Denmeade. 
I—Id like to walk a little.” 

“Come right along,” he responded heartily. 

Lucy joined him and entered the woods, 
taking two steps to one of his long strides. 

‘““T’m goin’ up toa place we call the mesa,” 
he was saying. ‘Edd has long set his heart 
on homesteadin’ there. It ain’t far, but up- 
hill a little. Sam Johnson has been talkin’ 
around. Shore there ain’t no law hyar to 
prevent him stealin’ Edd’s homestead. An’ I 
reckon there’s bad blood enough. So I’m 
goin’ to begin work right off. That’ll throw 
Sam off the trail, an’ then we won’t have no 
call to hurry.” 

At last they reached a level. Lucy looked 
up, to be stunned by the towering, over- 
powering bulk of the Rim, red and gold, with 
its black-fringed crown, bright and beautiful 
in the westering sun. She gazed backward, 
down over a grand sweep of forest, rolling 
and ridging away to the far-flung peaks. 
Her position here was much higher than on 
any point she had frequented, and closer to 
the magnificent Rim. 

“There’s two or three hundred acres of 
flat land hyar,’’ said Denmeade, sweeping his 
hand back toward the dense forest. ‘Rich 
red soil. Enough water for two homesteads, 
even in dry spells. I’m hopin’ Dick or Joe 
will homestead hyar some day. It’s the best 
farmland I know of. It’ll have to be cleared, 
an’ that’s a heap of work.” 


|B pimnqey es led her on under the vast 
pines to the edge of a gully. She looked 
down into a green, white, brown, golden chaos 
of tree trunks, foliage, bowlders and cliffs, 
trailing vines and patches of yellow flowers, 
matted thickets of fallen timber—in all an 
exceedingly wild hollow cut deep into the 
mesa. Lucy heard the babble and tinkle of 
water she could not see. 

“Edd aims to have his cabin hyar,” ex- 
plained Denmeade. ‘I heard him say once 
he’d clear an acre hyar, leaving these big 
trees an’ the forest all around. The crop 
field he wants a little ways off. He’d keep 
his bees down in the gully, clearin’ out some. 
Now you rest yourself while I climb down to 
the water. It’s shore been a dry season, an’ 
last winter the snows was light. I reckon I 
can get a good line on how much water 
there’ll be in dry seasons.” 

Denmeade clambered down a steep trail, 
leaving Lucy above. Though she stood 
amidst deep forest, yet she could see the Rim 
in two directions, and the magnificent loom- 
ing tower stood right above her. It marked 
the bold entrance of the cafion. In the other 
direction Lucy looked down a slant of green, 
darkly divided by the depression made by 
the gully, to the rolling forest below that led 
the eye on and on to the dim purple ranges. 
A cry seemed to ring out of the remote past, 
appealing to Lucy’s heart. 

“Tf I loved Edd Denmeade, how happy I 
could be in a home here!” It did not seem 
to be the Lucy Watson she knew that whis- 


The Bee Ftunter 


(Continued from Page 147) 


pered these involuntary words. They came 
from beyond reason, intelligence, considera- 
tion. They flashed up out of instinct. She 
did not resent them, though she stood aghast 
at intimations beyond her control. “It is a 
fact,” she whispered. “TI could live here. I'd 
want Clara to be close. I’d want to go back 
to Felix now and then. I’d want books, let- 
ters, papers—to keep up with my idea of 
progress. I’d want to go on with my weifare 





work. But these are nothing. They do not 
induce me to want to live in a log cabin.” 

Half an hour later Denmeade led the way 
back across the mesa by a shorter route, and 
down the slope by an old trail. Lucy trudged 
along in his tracks. 


S THEY again approached level forest 
Lucy caught glimpses of the yellow 
clearing. She heard the discordant bray of a 
burro, then the shrill peal of childish laughter. 
She emerged on the edge of the timber in time 
to see the packed burros filing away through 
the corn, and on top of the last two sat Liz 
and Lize, triumphantly riding on sacks of 
beans. Edd strode beside them. Mrs. Den- 
meade and Allie were plodding on ahead. 

Denmeade cut across the cornfield, while 
Lucy wended her way back along the edge 
of the woods to the pine tree where she had 
left Clara. Perhaps Clara, too, had gone 
with the others. The day was over. Sunset 
was gilding the Rim. Crickets had begun to 
chirp. The air had perceptibly cooled. 
Crows were sailing across the clearing. Faint 
and sweet came the shouts of the children. 

Then Lucy espied her sister, sitting with 
her back against the pine. Joe Denmeade 
stood near, gazing down upon her. If either 
was talking Lucy could not hear what was 
said; but she inclined to the thought that on 
the instant there was no speech. They did 
not hear her footsteps on the soft earth. 
Without apparent cause Lucy experienced a 
thrill that closely approached shock. How 
utterly she, too, was at the mercy of her 
imagination! Clara and Joe together in per- 
fectly simple pose—what was there in that 
to stop Lucy’s heart? Yet there seemed pro- 
found significance in Joe’s gazing down upon 
Clara as she sat there, with the last touch of 
the sun making a golden blaze of her hair. 

It was twilight when Lucy arrived at the 
tent, and, wearied with exertion and emo- 
tion, throbbing and burning, she threw her- 
self on the bed to rest. Clara came just as 
darkness fell. ‘Are you there, Lucy?” she 
asked, stumbling into the tent. 

‘Shore I’m heah,” drawled Lucy. 

“Why did you leave me alone—to walk 
back with that boy?” queried Clara. ‘‘He’s 
falling in love with me—the fool!” 

“Oh, Clara! He’d be a fool if he wasn’t,” 
retorted Lucy. 

“But it’ll only make him wretched. And 
you—you must stop believing I’m worthy of 
love.” 

“Maybe Joe is like me,” said Lucy; and this 
reply silenced her sister. 


XT 


EPTEMBER came, with the first touches 

of frost on the foliage, the smoky haze 
hovering over the hollows, the melancholy 
notes of robins and wild canaries, the smell of 
forest fice in the air. Edd did not remind 
Lucy that he had promised to take her bee 
hunting. This, like so many things in the 
past, piqued her; and the more she up- 
braided herself for that, the less could she 
forget it. 

Finally she said to him one night at sup- 
per, ‘Edd, I thought you were going to 
take me bee hunting.” 

“Shore. Whenever you say,” replied Edd. 


“Then I say tomorrow,” returned Lucy. 

“Tedd, I seen the other day that Miss 
Lucy’s boots wasn’t hobnailed,”’ spoke up 
his father. “‘Reckon you mustn’t forget to 
put some nails in them for her. Else she 
might slip an’ hurt herself.” 

“Wal, now you tax me, [’ll just naturally 
have to hobnail her boots,” returned Edd 
dryly. “But fact was, I wanted to see her 
slide around some.” 

“Very sweet of you, Edd,” interposed 
Lucy in the same tone. “Couldn’t you wait 
till winter and find me some ice?” 

“Say, slidin’ down a slope of grass an’ pine 
needles will take the tenderfoot out of you,” 
he retorted. 

“Oh, then you think I need that?” 

“Wal, I reckon you don’t need no more,” 
he said quaintly. 

“Ts Edd complimenting me?” asked Lucy, 
appealing to Mrs. Denmeade, who nodded 
smilingly. ‘‘Thanks. Very well, Edd; I 
shall fetch my boots for you to hobnail. And 
tomorrow you may have the pleasure Of 
watching me slide.” 


Fee supper she watched him at work. 
He had an iron last, upside down, over 
which he slipped one of her boots. Then 
with a hammer he pounded small-headed 
hobnails into the soles. 

Presently he removed the boot and -Lucy 
examined the sole, to find two rows of hob- 
nails neatly and symmetrically driven round 
the edge. Inside these rows were the initials 
of her name. 

“Well, you’re also an artist,” she said. 
“‘T suppose you want to make it easy for any- 
one to know my boot tracks.” 

“Wal, I can’t say as I’d like anyone 
trailin’ you,” he replied, with a deep, grave 
look at her. 

Lucy changed the subject. 

When she returned to her tent, dusk had 
fallen and Clara was sitting in the doorway. 
Lucy threw the boots inside and sat down on 
the lower step to lean back against her sister. 
Often they had spent the gloaming hour this 
way. The cool, melancholy night was set- 
tling down like a mantle over the forest land. 
Bells on the burros tinkled musically; a cow 
lowed in the distance; a nighthawk whistled 
his strange, piercing note. 

“Lucy, I like Edd Denmeade,” said Clara 
presently. 

“Goodness! Don’t let him see it or, poor 
fellow, he ? 

“Please take me seriously,” interrupted 
Clara. ‘I believed I’d always hate men. 
But to be honest with myself and you, I find 
I can’t. I like Mr. Denmeade and Uncle 
Bill—and the boys. Edd is a wonderful 
fellow. He’s deep. He’s so cool, drawly and 
kind. At first his backwoodsness, so to call 
it, offended me. But I soon saw that is his 
great attraction for me. As you know, I’ve 
gone with a lot of city boys, without ever 
thinking about what they were. I wonder. 
City clothes and manners, nice, smooth, 
white hands ought not be much in the 
make-up of a man. Edd’s old jeans, his 
crude talk and ways, his big, rough hands— 
they don’t repel me any more. I don’t quite 
understand, but I feel it. He’s good for me, 





Lucy dear. Do you know what I mean?” 
2 ES; and I’m glad. You’ve had a bitter 


blow. As for me, I don’t really know 
whether Edd has been good—or bad—for 
me.” 

*“Tucy!” 

“Listen. Ill tell you something,”’ went on 
Lucy; and she related the story of Edd’s 
taking her to the dance. 

“How funny!” exclaimed Clara, laughing. 
“How—lI don’t know what! If he had been 
rude—you know; fresh, I mean—I’d have 
despised him. But the way you told it—oh, 
I think it’s rich. I believe I would have liked 
him better.” 

Lucy might have confessed that deep in 
her heart she had done this very thing her- 
self, but the fact was not acceptable to her. 
“Joe is the best of the Denmeades, and quite 
the nicest boy I ever knew,” she said ear- 
nestly. ‘What do you think of him, Clara?” 

“It’s dreadful of me, but I like to be with 
him,” whispered Clara. ‘“‘He’s so—so sweet; 
that’s the only word. But it does not fit 
him either. He has the same strong qualities 
as Edd. Lucy, that boy rests me. He soothes 
me. He makes me ashamed. Tell me all 
about him.” 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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“East Side, 





West Side, 


all around the town” 


York” that the “East Side, West Side” 
song was written. But how often have 
you tramped the sidewalks of your city, going 
“all around the town” in search of a fash- 
ionable shoe that would really fit your foot? 
It’s so important—this matter of fit. For 
only a correctly fitting shoe can give lasting 
grace and continued satisfaction. Yet it’s so 
difficult to find such a shoe! Although your 
foot seems perfectly normal, you travel from 
shop to shop, at each unsuccessful try-on 
saying to yourself: ““My, I’m so hard to fit!” 
/ —~ No wonder you are 


tempted to take 


something you hope 
will “do” just to 
In The Red Cross Shoe, treads are 
Nevcr too narrow or too wide; 


get the tiresome 
vami2s are never too long or too 


shor:; curve and height at heel 
dre zlways the same and always 
correct. 


lb was about the “sidewalks of New 








FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 


The United States Shoe Company 


Also makers of Holters and Duttenhofer 


Fine Shoes for Women 
Cincinnati 


Biss Spor 


business over with. But there is no need to 
shop—shop—and shop. Just visit The Red 
Cross Shoe dealer in your city—slip on one 
of the many charming models. Instantly 
you'll sense the snug, glove-like fit of The 
Red Cross Shoe. 

For, you see, every Red Cross Shoe is 
shaped over a standard, ideal “Limit” last, 
the result of averaging the measurements 
of many thousands of feminine feet. Every 
dimension and proportion of these lasts has 
been determined with scientific exactness— 
treads cannot burn or draw, vamps cannot 













next month, any time—you'll find the same 
delightful comfort. You'll know, too, that 
your feet are modishly dressed, for Red Cross 
Shoes look as good as they feel. 

Today, The Red Cross Shoe dealer in 
your city is showing new and charming 
models in this nationally known shoe. Let 
your eye choose the style you prefer—your 
foot will approve the selection. And re- 
member, The Red Cross Shoe for Little 
Folks is made with the same qualities of 
style and fit as The Red Cross Shoe for 
grown-ups. If you do not know the address 





bind, heels cannot pinch or slip. And 
because these measurements or “limits” 
never vary, you are assured always 
the same perfect fit in Red Cross Shoes. 
Purchase your second pair next week, 
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of the nearest dealer, write. Ask, 
too, for your copy of “*Foot Rules 
for the Hard-to-Fit.” 





The United States Shoe Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Please send my free copy of “Foot 
Rules for the Hard-to-Fit.’ 




















One of the famous Red Cross 
“Limit” lasts. Width of tread, 
length of vamp, curve and height 
at heel established with scientific 
exactness. 
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“Well, Joe’s ears will burn,” laughed Lucy, 
and then she began her estimate of Joe Den- 
meade. She was generous. But in conclud- 
ing with the facts about him that had come 
under her observation and been told her by 
his people, Lucy held rigidly to truth. 

“All that!” murmured Clara thought- 
fully. ‘And I’m the only girl he ever looked 
at? Poor Joe!” 

Next morning there was a white frost. 
Lucy felt it and smelled it before she got up 
to peep out behind the curtain of the tent 
door. The sun had just tipped the 
great promontory, a pale blaze 
that made the frost on grass 
and logs shine like an en- 
crustment of diamonds. 

By nine o'clock all 
trace of frost had van- 
ished from grass and 
logs. Edd presented 
himself at the tent. 

“Wal, I’m ararin’ to 
go.” 

““Yes, you are!’’ 
called Lucy banteringly. 
“Here I’ve been ready 
these last two hours.” 

“City girl! You can’t 
line bees till the sun gets 
warm.” 

“Backwoods boy! Why not?” 

“Bees don’t work so early. You see, it’s 
gettin’ along toward fall.” 

They set off across the lane, through the 
strip of woods, and out into the sorghum 
field. 

Lucy experienced an unaccountable em- 
barrassment. She felt like a callow girl tak- 
ing her first walk with a boy. She did not 
feel at all at her ease in this riding garb, 
though the freedom of it had never been so 
manifest. Then she did not discover her 
usual fluency of speech. Finding herself 
alone with this stalwart bee hunter, facing a 
long day in the wilderness, had turned out to 
be something more than thrilling. 


UCY essayed to throw off the handicap. 
‘““What’s in your little black bucket?” 
she inquired. 

“Honey. I burn it to make a sweet, strong 
scent in the woods. That shore fetches the 
bees.” 

““What’s the gun for?” 

“Wal, sometimes a bear smells the honey 
an’ comes along. Bears love sweet stuff, most 
of all honey.” 

Through the woods ahead Lucy.caught a 
glimpse of light and open sky. ae 

Then Edd halted her. “I hear tutkeys 
cluckin’,” he whispered. “Hold my bucket, 
an’ keep right close to me, so you can see. 
Walk Injun now.” 

Lucy complied instinctively, and she was 
all eyes and ears. She could not, however, 
give undivided attention to the scene in 
front, and at the same time proceed noise- 
lessly. Edd walked slower and stooped 
lower as the trail led round a corner of 
thicket toward the open. Lucy saw a long, 
narrow clearing, overgrown with small green 
cedars and patches of sumac shining red and 
gold in the sunlight. At the same instant 
she saw something move, a white-and-brown 
object flashing low down. Edd swiftly rose. 
The gun cracked so suddenly that Lucy was 
startled. Then followed a tremendous flap- 
ping of wings. Huge black-and-gray birds 
ew and sailed out of the clearing into the 
woods, crashing through the foliage. Next 
Lucy heard a loud threshing in the brush 
just in front, and a heavy thumping. Both 
sounds diminished in volume, then ceased. 


sf AL, I reckon you'll have turkey for 

dinnertomorrow,” said Edd. Lucy fol- 
‘owed him to the open place where lay a beauti- 
ful wild turkey, its shiny plumage all ruffled 
and disheveled, its wings wide, its gorgeous 
bronze-and-white tail spread like a huge fan. 

“Gobbler, two years old,” said Edd. “Just 
fine for eatin’. I’ll hang him up in the shade, 
an’ get him on our way home.” 

He carried the turkey into the edge of the 
woods, where Lucy heard him tramping 
around and breaking branches. When he 
emerged again, he led her to the upper end of 
this clearing, meanwhile telling her that his 


father had years before cut the timber off and 
tried to cultivate the ground. It had not 
been a successful venture. A tiny stream of 
water ran through the upper end, making 
smooth deep holes in the red clay. Edd 
pointed out deer and turkey ‘tracks, with 
muddy water in them. He followed the 
stream to its source in a spring at the head of 
the clearing. A small, shallow basin full of 

water, weeds and moss lay open to the sun. 
“Wal, here’s where we start,” announced 
Edd enthusiastically. ‘Listen to the hum of 
bees.” The air seemed murmurous 
and melodious with it—a sweet, 

drowsy, summer sound. 
Lucy gazed all around. 
“Oh, I hear them. 
“But where are they?” 
she cried. 

‘‘Wal, they’re flyin’ 
around, workin’ in the 
tops of these pine sap- 
lings,” replied Edd. 
“Do they get honey up 
there?” queried Lucy 

in amaze. 

“They shore get some- 

thin’,” replied Edd. “If 

you go climbin’ round pine 

trees an’ get your hands all 

stuck up with pitch an’ sap you'll 

think so too. I reckon bees get some- 

thin’ in these pines to help make their wax. 
Now look down along the edge of the water. 
You'll see bees lightin’ an’ flyin’ up. I’ve 
watched them hundreds of times, but I never 
made shore whether they drank, or diluted 
their honey, or mixed their wax with water.” 


"cee Who’d have thought honey- 
bees so interesting. Yes, I see some. 
Will they sting me?’”’ 

“Tame as flies,” returned Edd easily. 

Trustingly Lucy got down on hands and 
knees, and then lay prone, with her face just 
above the water. Here, at distance of a foot, 
she could see the bees distinctly. At once she 
noted several varieties, some yellow-and- 
black, which she knew to be yellow jackets, 
some fuzzy and brown like the tame honey- 
bee, and a few larger, darker. As she leaned 
there, these wilder bees flew away. 

Edd knelt to one side and pointed at the 
bees. ‘The yellow ones are jackets, an’ she 
shore hates them.” 

“She! Who’s she?” queried Lucy. 

“Wal, I call the wild bees she. Reckon 
because I’ve caught an’ tamed queen bees. 
Shore that’s some job.” 

“T remember now. You told me in rainy 
season the yellow jackets fought and killed 
the wild bees and stole their honey. These 
yellow bees are the ones. They’re pretty, but 
they’re mean looking.” 

“Hold still,” said Edd suddenly. ‘There’s 
a wild bee, the kind I’m goin’ to line today. 
He lit by that little stone.” 

“T see him,” whispered Lucy. 

“Wal, now look close. Is he drinkin’ or 
movin’ his legs in the water? You see he’s 
just at the edge. Look at his knees. See the 
little yellow balls. That’s wax.” 

“How funny!” said Lucy, laughing. 
“ Why, his legs look deformed, burdened with 
those balls. Where does he carry his honey?” 


“7 NEVER was shore, but I reckon in his 
mouth. Some bee hunters think the 

yellow balls are honey. I never did. It 
tastes like wax.” 

“It’s beeswax. I know what that is. But 
where does the bee use it?” 

‘Shore you'll see that when I cut down a 
bee tree.” 

Apart from Lucy’s great sympathy with 
the singular passion this wild-bee hunter had 
for his calling, she was quite fascinated on 
her own account. It needed very little to 
stimulate Lucy’s interest, especially in a 
problem or mystery, or something that re- 
quired reason, study, perseverance to solve. 
She was getting acquainted with bees. The 
yellow jackets were lively, aggressive, busy- 
body little insects that manifestly wanted 
the place to themselves. The wild bees had a 
very industrious and earnest look. At the 
approach of yellow jackets, they rose and 
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ot Dr Holt tell you 
your Baby is Fretful/ 


HE fretful cry in the 
middle of the night 
strikes terror to a mother’s 
heart, but remember—for 
every cry, there is a reason. 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt, M. D., 
probably the best known baby 
specialist, puts it quite clearly 
in his book, ‘The Care and Feeding 
of Children”: * “Disturbed sleep in 
many instances is due to nervousness, 
caused by faulty training—as for 
instance, a brilliantly lighted nur- 
sery.” 


How many times during the 
night it is necessary to enter the 
nursery—and necessary to have light. 
The blanket must be tucked in, 
nightly feeding must be given, and there 
are few mothers who can resist the temp- 
tation to go and see if the baby is breath- 
ing properly—or to be sure those pearly 
ears are not being misshapen by the 
pillow. 





Don’t put on the brilliant light! Don’t 
shock your baby from its healthful 
sleep! Don’t let a shaft of blinding 
light from the next room strike your 
baby’s delicate eyes! 


A Dim-a-Lite plug in the nursery will 
allow you to /ift the darkness so that you 
can see—but so gradually that the child’s 
rest will be undisturbed! 


* Published by D. Aprteton & Co. 


Five changes of light at your 
finger tips. From darkness to light 
by degrees—or any degree of light 
you wish. 

You may not understand it— 
but that fretful cry in the night 
is the only way your baby has of 
asking for a Dim-a-Lite! 


A single pair of baby shoes 
costs more than a Dim-a-Lite 
plug—yet a Dim-a-Lite may mean 
the difference between a strong, 
healthy baby and a nervous one! 


Any good electrical or hardware 
store, and most drug and depart- 
ment stores can supply you with the 
Dim-a-Lite plug; but if you can’t 
find it on sale near you, send us 

$1.25 with the coupon below, and we will 
send you a complete plug, ready to use, 
by return mail, postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
The Wirt Company, 5221 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


; CHECK 
Enclosed find M. O. 
STAMPS 
Please send me, postpaid, é 
Dim-a-Lite plugs at $1.25 each, and tell me where 
I can purchase them in my locality. 
PUM ene teed tess: Mepimandind sriek aaron hs ; 
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Dim-a-Lite plugs are fully guaranteed. If not 
thoroughly satisfied your money will be refunded. 
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Nestle “LanoiL” Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving 











THE Nestle LANOIL Home Out- 
fit does its work quickly, safely 
and comfortably wherever it goes. 


An 
Outstanding 
Success 


IT is thrilling to see your straight hair, 
whether long or bobbed, transformed 
quickly into charming, soft waves, curls 
and ringlets that curl of themselves! 


cu; Sent Everywhere on™. 
y ¢ THIRTY DAYS : 
.. FREETRIAL_ - 

Mg coo "al 





Send for our free, interesting booklet. 


BIET your straight hair be 
“| permanently wavy this 
4) Spring. Enjoy the relief 
and confidence which 
natural waves, curls and 
ne can give you. Sign 
your own Declaration of Indepen- 
dence from lifelong slavery to old- 
fashioned, temporary curling meth- 
ods. In other words, in your own 
home, let the eminent Mr. Charles 
Nestle’s famous invention transform 
your hair—no matter how straight 
or stubborn—into waves, curls and 
ringlets that last ALL THE TIME, 
and look even prettier under the 
influence of perspiration, shampoos, 
bathing, dampness, etc. 


Mr. Nestle’s Wonderful 
LANOIL Discovery 


has enthusiastic endorsement from 
the world’s leading scientists, hair- 
dressers and beauty editors. In his 
two New Yorkestablishments several 
hundred women daily enjoy LANOIL 
waves. Professional LANOIL-wavers 






elsewhere give many thousands this” 


wonderful treatment. But in private 
homes, even more than this is done 
by means of the dainty, reasonably- 
priced Outfit illustrated above, which 
works so simply, so quickly and so 
comfortably that mothers take plea- 
sure in waving their children’s hair, 
children their mothers’; school girls, 
nurses and teachers club together to 
do this work, and even husbands have 
been known to take a hand in it! 


Interesting, Simple and Safe 


is the Nestle LANOIL permanent 
waving process. You merely wet the 
hair with the sympathetic LANOIL 
lotion, wind it, strand by strand, on 
the Nestle mechanical curlers, slip 
the little heater over each curler for 
just seven minutes, remove, unwind 
and shampoo. And now the wonder 
grows—for the harder you rub, comb, 


wash or brush your waves and curls, 
the prettier do they become, because 
the gentle LANOIL steam has made 
your hair naturally wavy. 


Each Nestle LANOIL Home Out- 
fit Contains Free Trial Supplies 


You may have our free, interesting 
booklet of further particulars if you 
like, but a trial of the Outfit itself is 
also free. Send a postal, letter or 
the coupon below, enclosing its $15 
purchase price (or let us forward 
your Outfit C.O.D. and pay the post- 
man when itarrives). Wave your hair 
with the free trial supplies, following 
the simple, clear directions. Then, 
if you are not delighted with your 
results and satisfied that the Outfit 
does ALL we represent, return it with- 
in thirty days—and we guarantee to 
refund immediately every cent of the 
$15 with absolutely no deduction for 
postage, packing, free trial materials 
or use of the Outfit. 

Many thousands of Outfits have been sold 
on this liberal trial basis since September, 
1922. They bring happiness wherever they 
go. So do not delay. Send for yours today, 
that you may the sooner know the joy, pride 


and comfort of owning waves, curls and ring- 
lets that last ALL THE TIME. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the Nestle ‘‘LANorL”’ Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after 
using the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not 
satisfied, I may return the Outfit any time within 30 
days, and receive back every cent of its cost of $15. 
{] I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
bank draft as a deposit. 
{1 Ienclose mo money. Please send C. O. D. 
OR, check HERE................ if only FREE booklet of 
further particulars is desired. If your hair is white or 
very ash blond, mention it here.................:ccccceeeeeeeeeeee 
(From foreign countries, send Sixteen Dollars, 
check, money order or cash equivalent in U. S. cur- 
rency. Canadians may order from Raymond Harper, 
416 Bioor Street W., Toronto, Canada, $20duty free.) 


Name 





Street. 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 751) 


flew, to settle a little farther away. Lucy 
espied bees all along the edge of the water. 
The big one Edd had called her attention to 
flew away, and presently another took its 
place. Lucy wished for a magnifying glass, 
and told Edd that if they had one, they could 
tell exactly what the bee was doing there. 

“By George!” ejaculated Edd in most 
solemn rapture. “Shore we could. I never 
thought of that. Wal, I never even heard of 
a glass that’d magnify. Where can we get 
one?” 

“T’ll fetch you one from Felix.” 

“Lucy, I reckon I don’t want you to go, 
but I’d shore love to have that kind of a 
glass.” 

‘““Why don’t you want me to go?” asked 
Lucy gayly. 


“TT’S hard to say. I’ve heard the folks 
talkin’. Ma thinks it grand for Mertie. 
But I’m not so shore. Reckon Mertie will 
havea grand time. You’re awful good to take 
her. But won’t she get her head full of 
notions about clothes an’ city boys?” 

“Edd, you’re worrying a lot, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

“Haven’t you faith in me? I’m going to 
satisfy Mertie’s passion for pretty things. 
Once in her life! And I’m going to see that 
Bert Hall goes with us.” Lucy raised on her 
elbows to mark the effect of this statement 
upon her companion. 

For once his stoicism was disrupted. He 
seemed thunderstruck. Then his dark face 
beamed and his gray eyes shone with the 
piercing light Lucy found hard to face. 
“Wal! Who in the world’s ever goin’ to 
make up to you for your goodness?” 

“‘Edd, it’s not goodness exactly,” returned 
Lucy, somewhat affected by his emotion. 
“It’s not my welfare work either. I guess I'll 
get more out of it than Mertie and Bert— 
real happiness, you know.” 

“Shore. But I know what I think.” 

Lucy dropped back to study the bees. A 
number of the wild species had settled down 
right under her eyes. 

They were of different sizes and hues, and 
the very smallest carried the largest balls of 
wax on his knees. She strained her eyes to 
see perfectly, and was rewarded by sight 
of an almost imperceptible motion of both 
their heads and legs. 

“Edd, I believe they drink and wet their 
wax—both—at the same time.” 

“Wal, shore I’ve reckoned that often. Now 
get up an’ watch me line a bee.” 

This brought Lucy to her feet with alacrity. 
Edd’s voice sounded a note entirely at vari- 
ance with his usual easy, cool, drawling non- 
chalance. About most things he was 
apparently indifferent, but anything per- 
taining to his beloved bee hunting touched 
him to the quick. 

“Now you stand behind me an’ a little to 
one side,” he directed. ‘‘An’ we'll face to- 
ward that far point on the Rim. Eagle Rock, 
we call it. Most of the bees here take a line 
over there.” 

Suddenly he pointed. ‘See that one.” 

Though Lucy strained her eyes, she saw 
nothing. The wide air seemed vacant. 


- ON’T look up so high,” he said. “‘These 
bees start low. You’ve shore got to 
catch her right close. There goes another.” 
“I’m afraid my eyes aren’t good,” com- 
plained Lucy, as she failed again. 

“No; keep on lookin’. You'll line her in a 
minute.” 

Just then Lucy caught sight of a tiny black 
object shooting over her head, and darting 
with singularly level, swift flight straight 
away. It did not appear to fly. It swept. 

“‘Oh, Edd, I see one. He’s gone.” 

“Shore. You’ve got to hang your eye 
onto her.” 

Lucy caught a glimpse of another speeding 
bee, lost it, and then sighted another. She 
held this one in view for what seemed an 
endless moment. Then having got the knack 
of following, she endeavored to concentrate 
all her powers of vision. Bee after bee she 
watched. They had a wonderful, unvarying 
flight. Indeed she likened them to bullets. 
But they were remarkably visible. No two 
bees left the water hole together. There was 
a regularity about their appearance. 


“Wal, you’re doin’ fine. You’ll shore make 
a bee hunter,” said Edd. ‘Now let’s face 
west awhile.” 

Lucy found this direction unobstructed by 
green slope and red wall. It was all open 
sky. A line of bees sped off, and Lucy could 
follow them until they seemed to merge into 
the air. 

“Why do some bees go this way, and some 
that other way?” she queried. 


“CHE belongs to different bee trees. She 
knows the way home better than any 
other livin’ creature. Can’t you see that? 
Straight asa string! Reckon you never heard 
the old sayin’, ‘makin’ a bee line for home.’”’ 
“Oh, is that where that comes from?” 
ejaculated Lucy, amused. “I certainly ap- 
preciate what it means now.” 

“Now shift back to this other bee line,’ 
instructed Edd. “When you ketch another 
follow her till you lose her, an’ then tell me 
where that is. Mark the place.” 

Lucy made several attempts before she 
succeeded in placing the disappearance of a 
bee close to the tip of a tall pine on the dis- 
tant ridge. 

“Wal, that’s linin’ as good as ever Mertie 
or Allie,” asserted Edd, evidently pleased, 
and he picked up his gun and _ bucket. 
“We're off.” 

“What do we do now?” queried Lucy. 

“Can’t you reckon it out?” 

“Oh, I see. We’ve got the bee line. We 
follow it to that pine tree where I lost the 
last bee.” 

“Right an’ exactly,” drawled Edd. 

“Oh, what fun! It’s like a game. Then 
where do we go?” 

“Wal, I can’t say till we get there.” 

“We'll watch again. We'll sight more 
bees. We'll get their line. We'll follow it as 
far as we can see—mark the spot—and then 
go on,” declared Lucy excitedly. 

“Lucy, your granddad might have been a 
wild-bee hunter,” said Edd, with an ap- 
proving smile. 

“He might, only he wasn’t,” laughed 
Lucy. ‘You can’t make any wild-bee 
hunter of me, Edd Denmeade.”’ 

“Shore, but you might make one of your- 
self,” drawled Edd. 

Lucy had no reply for that. Falling in be- 
hind him as he headed across the clearing, 
she pondered over his words. Had they been 
subtle, a worthy response to her rather blunt 
double meaning, or just his simplicity, so 
apt to hit the truth? She could not be sure, 
but she decided hereafter to think before she 
spoke. 


oe crossed the clearing and plunged into 
the forest. As he entered the timber Lucy 
saw-him halt to point out a tree some dis- 
tance ahead. This of course was how he 
marked a straight line. Lucy began to guess 
the difficulty of that and the strenuous na- 
ture of traveling in a straight line through 
dense and rugged forest. She had to scram- 
ble over logs and climb over windfalls; she 
had to creep through brush and under fallen 
trees; she had to wade into ferns as high as 
her head and tear aside vines that were as 
strong as ropes. 

They reached the bank above the roaring 
brook. As Edd paused to choose a place to 
get down the steep declivity, Lucy had a 
moment to gaze about her. What a wild, 
dark, deep glen! The forest monarchs ap- 
peared to mat overhead and hide the sun. 
The ruggedness of Nature, of storm and flood, 
of fight to survive manifested itself all 
around her. 

“Wal, shore if you can’t follow me, you 
can squeal,” shouted Edd above the roar of 
the brook. 

“Squeal! Me? Never in your life,” re- 
plied Lucy, with more force than elegance. 
“Tf I can’t follow you, I can’t; that’s all. 
But [ll try.” 

“Reckon I didn’t mean squeal as you took 
it,” returned Edd; and without more ado he 
plunged in giant strides right down the bank. 

Lucy plunged likewise, fully expecting to 
break her neck. Instead, however, she 
seemed to be taking seven-league-boot steps 
in soft earth that slid with her. Once her 
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The thrill of a home 
health-cleaned this modem way 










































THE MAGIC 
DROPS 


Just a few drops of 
“Lysol” in the water 
whenever you clean, 
transform mere surface 
cleaning to health-clean- 
ing. No extra work or 
trouble. 





A great satisfaction that may be yours without effort 


VERY woman knows the joy and relief of a house 
just cleaned and in order. But this satisfaction is 
twice as keen to the modern housewife whose work 
is not a mere surface soap-and-water removal of 
dust, but a health-cleaning that purifies her home of 
the invisible germs which daily threaten the health 
and safety of her family. 


This highly important health-cleaning entails no 
additional work or trouble, requires no extra energy. 
One very simple operation is sufficient to accomplish 
it. Just put a few drops of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant in 
your cleaning water every time you clean. 


You must destroy these germs if you would pro- 
tect your family from them. Soap-and-water is in- 
sufficient to kill them, but the magic drops of 
‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant destroy them instantly. 


New facts 


about protecting your health 
in this ‘‘Lysol’’ Health Library 


“Lysol’s” three valuable properties —send for free set 


“‘Lysot”’ has three valuable properties that make it indispensa- 
ble to the modern housewife. 1. It deodorizes. Your home is left 
sweet and fresh. 2. It purifies. 3. Its soapy nature helps to clean as 
it disinfects. 


Tue span of life has increased fifteen 
years within the last generation, through 
the new methods scientists have learned 
for the prevention of disease. 


The “‘Lysol’’ Health Library is a set of 
three pocket booklets, containing the 
latest suggestions of health authorities 
for protecting the health and prolong- 
ing the lives of yourself and your family. 


The first book, *‘Health Safeguards in 


You will be surprised to find how the “Lysol’’ solution helps 
you in cleaning white woodwork. Finger spots are disinfected and 
removed like lightning. Floors are cleaned, nickel and white til- 
ing are polished. Your home is cleaned better and more quickly by 


i isease 
It protects your family from diseas the added help of these magic drops. 


Heattu authorities will tell you that to reduce the 





danger of illness, your home must be kept purified 
of the myriad of tiny germs that abound every- 
where. These germs do not linger long in the air. 
They alight on all surfaces. They are to be found on 
your tables, chair arms, door knobs, door jambs, 
bannisters—a hundred danger-spots where hands, 
big and little, may rest. 


Never be without ‘‘Lysol’’ for your daily cleaning. Put it in 
your cleaning water—a tablespoonful to a quart—every time you 
clean. Thus your home is kept safe to guard the precious health 
of your family. 

“Lysol’* Disinfectant is manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 
635 Greenwich Street, New York City. Sole Distributors: LEHN 
& FINK, INC., New York. Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto. 


the Home,”’ is filled with simple practi- 
cal suggestions. A second, ‘*The Scientific 
Side of Youth and Beauty,” contains in- 
formation about personal health. 
Thethird,**When Baby Comes,’’should be 
in the hands of every prospective mother. 


A free set of this Health Library is 

















waiting for you. Fill out the coupon and 
we will send it by return mail. 



















Continue—as you have always 
done—to disinfect with a stronger 
“Lysol” solution the familiar 
germ-breeding spots, garbage 
pail, toilet bowl, drain pipes. 


LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 

Dept. E25, 635 Greenwich Street, 

New York City 

I should like to havea free set of your Library of Health. Please 
send it to me by return mail. 
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Aw 


“For the Summer?— 


“Yes, This Summer.” 


4 
t- 


“‘Where to this summer, Margaret?"’ she 
asked. 

“Southern California,” I answered. 

“For the summer?**—she wasn't certain 
she had heard. 

“Yes, this summer,” said I. 

“What's the matter, isn’t it hot enough 
for you at home, in town?” she replied 
whimsically. 

My turn to chuckle then; for, of course, I 
“had” her there. 


other sporting thing that you can think of, 
all about you. The Mecca for fun—where 


everybody goes for it. 
open season there for fun 


And summer?—the 


“Or if it’s rest you want, take a two-hour 
motor trip up to a lake a mile above sea level 
and enjoy the quiet of the mountains. Break- 
fast there, lunch beside a desert like Sahara, 
and dine that same evening in a great restau- 
rant while a world-known orchestra plays for 

dancing, if you wish. Next 





“Did you ever see the U. S. 
Weather Bureau records of the 
average mean temperature in 
a central city in that section— 
the record for the past forty- 
seven years?’’ I queried. She 
hadn't, so I showed her—47 
Junes, 66 degrees; 47 Julys, 
70; 47 Augusts, 71; 47 Sep- 
tembers, 69. 

That made her listen, so I 
continued: 

‘Yes, and nine nights out 
of ten all summer under blan- 
kets, too. Weather ?— you 
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never saw its equal. No rain 

to spoil your sport, no matter when you plan 
it. And every summer sport at its very sport- 
iest best. 


‘*Golf ?—as fine golf courses as you ever 
played. Tennis ?—the home of tennis. Motor- 
ing ?— 5,000 miles of boulevard, paved like city 
streets, and through marvelous scenery, over 
majestic mountain tops, into rich valleys 
along wide palm-lined drives, past old Mis- 
sions, through borders of flowers down to the 
sea. Automobiles everywhere, loaded with 
camping outfits. Moving picture troupes in 
queer costumes on the way to ‘location.” 
Bathing suits, fishing tackle, tents, 
knapsacks, horses, guides, and every 


are ‘new 
The kiddies come back 
South Sea Islanders.” 


* * 


for a bath 


ump into the ocean 
. Play golf in the 
Back to your quiet 
that night, if you 


like it best. 


“The world doesn’t offer 
anywhere else anything so 
strange and so enchanting. 
The excitement of great cities 
and the calm of a wilder- 


t door, and you 


travel from one to the other 
on a boulevard! It’s real rec- 


real rejuvenation. 
your whole family 
people’ in a week. 
looking like young 
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I talked to Ann an hour. That was six years ago. 
She’s taken her entire brood there every summer since, 
as have thousands of other Easterners who have learned 
what she did when she finally investigated and then 
went for one trial summer in that great summerland. 


Ask any railroad ticket agent if you want more in- 
formation. He'll tell you all about it, or you can mail 


coupon below. I suggest that 
be surprised. 


Go now or go this summer. 


you do both. You may 


It’s the new and direct 


gateway to Hawaii. You'll never regret it—have the 


best time in your life. Clip the 


At-Year Cup or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Derr. 604, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
I am planning to visit Southern California this summer. Please 

send me your free booklet “Southern California All The Year."’ Also 
booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunities in & 
the counties which I have checked. 
D Los Angeles City and County 
0) Orange County 

O Riverside County 0 


coupon now. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 


(1 San Bernardino County 
© Santa Barbara County 


Ventura County 
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hands touched. Then, ridiculously easily, 
she arrived at the bottom of the forty-foot 
embankment. Most amusing of all was the 
fact that Edd never even looked back. Cer- 
tainly it was not discourtesy, for Edd was 
always thoughtful. He simply had no con- 
cern about her accomplishing this descent. 

Crossing the brook had more qualms for 
Lucy; and when she saw Edd leap from one 
slippery rock to another, she thought it was 
a good thing she had been put on her mettle. 
Edd reached the other side without wetting 
a foot. Lucy chose bowlders closer together 
and, by good judgment added to luck, she 
got safely across, though not without wet 
boots. 

Then she climbed after Edd up a bank of 
roots that was as easy as a ladder, and thence 
on into the forest again. A thicket of pine 
saplings afforded welcome change. How sub- 
dued the light, how sweet the scent of pine! 
Edd broke the dead branches and twigs as he 
passed, so that she did not have to stoop. 
Soon the hum of the brook died away. Foot- 
steps on the soft needles gave forth no sound. 
Silent, shaded, lonely, this pine swale ap- 
pealed strongly to Lucy. Soon it ended in a 
rough, open ridge of cedar, oak and occa- 
sional pine, where Edd’s zigzag climb seemed 
steep and long. It ended in an open spot 
close to a tree Lucy recognized. 

“And I thought—we’d never—get here,” 
panted Lucy. 

“That was easy. Can you pick out where 
we stood down in the clearin’?”’ 


UCY gazed down the slope, across the 

green thicket, and then the heavy timber 

marking the channel of the brook, on to the 
open strip, bright with its red sumac. 

““Yes, I see the water,” she replied. 

“Wal, turn your back to that an’ look 
straight the other way an’ you'll soon get 
our—bee line.” 

She had not stood many moments as 
directed before she caught the arrowy streak 
of bees, flying straight over the ridge. But 
owing to the background of green, instead of 
the sky that had served as background, she 
could not follow the bees very far. 

‘““Here’s where we make easy stages,”’ re- 
marked Edd, and started on. 

Open ridge and hollow occupied the next 
swift hour. Lucy had enough to do to keep 
up with her guide. The travel, however, was 
not nearly so rough as that below, so that she 
managed without undue exertion. 

Edd’s easy stages proved to be short dis- 
tances from mark to mark, at every one of 
which he took pleasure in having Lucy again 
catch the bee line. 

““When are you going to burn the honey in 
your bucket?” asked Lucy once, happening 
to remember what Edd had told her. 

““T don’t know. Maybe I won’t have to,” 
he replied. ‘If I lose the bee line then I’ll 
need to burn honey.”’ 

““Tt seems, if things keep on as they are, 
you’ll lose only me,” observed Lucy. 

“Tired?” 

“Nota bit. But if 
I had to keep this up 
all day I might get 
tired.” 

“We'll eat lunch 
under the bee tree— 
when we find it.” 

“That’s most wel- 
come news. Not be- 
cause I want the hunt 
to be short at all; I’m 
having the time of my 
life. But ’mhungry.” 

“Tt’s always good to be hungry when 
you’re in the woods,”’ he informed her. 

“Why?” she asked. 


“WTYECAUSE when you do get to camp or 

back home, near starved to death, every- 
thin’ tastes so good, an’ you feel as if you 
never knew how good food is.” 

Lucy was beginning to appreciate what 
this philosophy might mean in more ways 
than applied to hunger. It was good to 
starve, to thirst, to resist, to endure. 

The bee line led to the top of a slope, and a 
hollow deeper, rougher than any of the 
others, and much wider. Edd lined the bees 
across to the timber on the summit of the 





ridge beyond, but he was concerned because 
there appeared so little to mark the next 
stage. The pines on that side were uniform 
in size, shape and color. There were no dead 
tops or branches. 

“Now this is easy, if we go straight down 
an’ up,” said Edd. “But if we go round, 
head this hollow, I reckon I might lose our 
bee line.” 

“Why should we go round?” inquired 
Lucy. 

“Because that’d be so much easier for 
you,” he explained. 


" .. But did you hear me squeal? 

Remember, if I fall by the wayside—I 
mean by the bee line—that my spirit was 
willing, but my flesh was weak.”’ 

“Humph! Sometimes I don’t know about 
you, Lucy Watson,” he said dubiously. 

Edd zigzagged up the slope, and the turns 
were so abrupt that Lucy began for the first 
time to feel a strain. Edd saw it, and paused 
every few moments to give her time to regain 
breath and strength. He did not encourage 
her to waste either in speech. 

At last they surmounted the great tim- 
bered incline. Lucy fell on a pine mat, so out 
of breath that she gasped. 

But she was proud of this achievement 
already. With her breath regained, and that 
pain gone from her side, she was not the 
least the worse for her exertion. Indeed she 
felt strong and eager to pursue the bee line 
to its end. 

The beautiful open forest was soon to end 
in a formidable rocky cafion, not more than 
half a mile wide, but very deep and rugged. 
Lucy stood on the verge and gazed, with her 
heart in her eyes. 

It was a stunning surprise. The deep gorge 
notched the Rim. Red and yellow crags, 
cliffs, ledges and benches varied with green 
slopes were all steps down and down to the 
black depths. A murmur of running water 
soared upward. 

“Dog-gone!”’ ejaculated Edd. ‘Shore I 
was hopin’ we’d find our bee tree on this side 
of Doubtful Cafion. I reckon you can’t 
make it.” 

“Suppose I do make it, can we go home 
an easier way?” 

“Shore. I can find easy goin’, downhill all 
the way,” replied Edd. 

“Well, then, I propose we rest here and 
have ourlunch. Then cross. Before we start, 
though, you might let me see you burn some 
honey. Just for fun.” 


TS plan met with Edd’s approval. Just 
below they found a huge, flat ledge of 
rock, projecting out over the abyss. Part of 
it was shaded by a bushy pine, and here Edd 
spread the lunch. 

Then while Lucy sat down to eat he built 
a tiny fire out on the edge of the rock. Next 
he placed a goodly bit of honey on a stone 
close enough to the fire to make it smoke. 
“Pretty soon we'll have some fun,” he said. 

“Wrong! We’re 
having fun now—at 
least I am,” retorted 
Lucy. 

“Wal, then, I mean 
some more fun,” he 
corrected. 

Whereupon they 
fell with hearty appe- 
tite upon the ample 
lunch Mrs. Denmeade 
had provided. Edd 
presently said he 
heard bees whiz by. 
But a quarter of an hour elapsed before any 
bees actually began to drop down over the 
smoking honey. Then Edd poured some of 
the honey out on the rock. The bees circled 
and alighted. More came and none left 
Lucy asked why they did not fly away. 

“Makin’ pigs of themselves,” he said. 
“But soon as they get all they can hold 
they'll fly.” 

By the time the lunch was finished a swarm 
of bees of different sizes and hues had been 
attracted to the honey, and many were de- 


- parting. As they came from different direc- 


tions, so they left. Edd explained this to be 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y: 


F you like to prepare your own mustard, you will find that French’s 
D. S. F. Mustard, in powdered form, pleases the most exacting palate. 
Made from the very best seed obtainable, carefully recleaned and manu- 


factured in a sanitary, modern American factory. Sold in tins only. 
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‘Tuts is the day of smooth, 


creamy mustard—mustard 
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that develops flavor instead 
of disguising it—French’s 


Cream Salad Mustard. 


This is the day of mustard 
that will blend in the cooking 
—thatadds anew goodness to 
roasts, entrées, soups, fish, 
sauces, savories—French’s 
Cream Salad Mustard. 


As you like good cooking— 
as you want the finishing 
touch of not too much nor 
too little piquancy on cold 
cuts and salads—let your 
mustard be French’s Cream 


Salad Mustard. 


* * * 





For 4c in stamps scores of 
uncommon recipes 


We shall be glad to mail you for 4c in stamps 
our booklet, ‘‘Made Dishes, Salads and Savories,”’ 
containing many new and unusual recipes, along 
with other helpful information on the use of 
spicesand condiments. Address The R. T. French 
Company, Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHE MUST HAVE LINES OF YOUTH AND FASHION 


v LEA CHIC MANNEQUIN 


adiant Paris knows her charming figure, 
her breath-taking, modish lines—knows 
la belle mannequin as Style itself. 


In all the ever-changing, effervescent 
whims of Fashion, the mannequin’s figure 
must be the figure of the moment. Hers 
is the duty to display Parisian couturieres’ 
ever-new creations. 


For the amazing variety of modes she 
exhibits, she can find no corset so adapt- 
able as the P. N. Practical Front. From 
smartly tailored costume to filmy, lacy 
gown, it gives the many subtly different 
expressions of outline required. Yet at 
all times it preserves the demanded youth- 
ful line, and contributes to her exquisite 





grace, her poise so marvelous and true. 


The P. N. Practical Front Corset with its 
patented, exclusive Inner Elastic Vest, 
has the faculty of moulding the figure to 
the fine, swinging, graceful lines one sees 
in smartly tailored suits on Paris boule- 
vards. It preserves the individuality of 
the wearer, by giving the body a fresh 
fitting daily. P. N. Practical Front will 
give you ease, perfectly natural and un- 
restrained, producing that breath-taking 
swagger of rare modishness one meets 
in the gayer capitals of the world. Models 
for every figure, $5 upwards to $12. 


Write for new booklet, ““The Mirrors of 
Youth and Beauty.” 





PAT-U-S‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


ORSETS 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. 


222 Fourth Avenue 


sis ea The Custom Corseted Look 
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(Continued from Page 154) 


owing to the fact that these bees belonged to 
different trees. 

“Do all these wild bees live in trees?” she 
asked. 

‘All but the yellow jackets. They have 
holes in the ground. I’ve seen where many 
holes had been dug out by bears. Wal, we 
played hob with the lunch. An’ nowI reckon 
it’s high time we begin our slide down this 
cafon.” 

“Slide? Can’t we walk?” 

“T reckon you'll see. It'll be a slidin’ 
walk,” averred Edd. “Shore I’m goin’ to 
have all the fun I can, ’cause you'll shore 
never go anywheres with me again.” 

“My! How terrible this sliding walk must 
be. But I might fool you, Edd. I’ve decided 
to go to the dance with you, an’ let Clara go 
with Joe.” 

“Aw! That’s nice of you,” he replied with 
frank gladness. His face lighted at some 
anticipation. ‘ Joe will shore be proud.” 

He walked out upon the ledge to get his 
bucket, driving the bees away with his som- 
brero; and when he had secured it, he took a 
last, long look across the cafion. Lucy no- 
ticed what a picture he made, standing there, 
tall, round-limbed, supple, his youthful, leo- 
nine face sharp against the sky. He belonged 
there. He fitted the surroundings. He wasa 
development of forest and cafion wilderness. 
The crudeness once so objectionable to her 
was no longer manifest. Was it because of 
change and growth in him, or in her? Lucy 
fancied it was the latter. Edd had vastly 
improved, but not in the elemental quality 
from which had sprung his crudeness. 


“CSHE’LL be right across there,” he said, 

pointing with long arm. “TI can line her 
halfway ’cross. Reckon I see the tree now. 
It’s an oak, sort of gray in color, standin’ on 
a ledge. An’ it’s got a dead top an’ one big, 
crooked branch. I'll go ahead, so when you 
come slidin’ I can grab you,” he said. 

At first the descent, though steep, was easy 
enough. But quite abruptly, without prepa- 
ration, she found herself standing at the top 
of a wonderful green-and-brown slope, dotted 
by pine trees and remarkable for its waved 
effect. It descended at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. An open forest standing almost 
on end! 

“Wal, here’s where we slide,” drawled 
Edd, gazing up at her. “Whatever you do, 
do it quick, an’ keep in line with me.” 

Then he started down. His action here 
was very much different from any before. 
He descended sidewise, stepping or rather 
running on the edge of his boots, holding gun 
and bucket in his left hand and reaching 
back with his right. His position corre- 
sponded with the slant of the slope. He slid 
more than he ran. His right hand often 
touched the ground behind him. He left a 
furrow in grass and needles. Forty or fifty 
feet below he lodged on a bench. Then he 
straightened round to look up at Lucy. 

She launched herself, heedlessly attempt- 
ing to imitate Edd’s method of procedure. A 
few swift steps landed her upon the pine 
needles. Quick as lightning her ftet flew up 
and she fell. Then she got up and ran down- 
hill, right at him. She forgot his method of 
descending, but executed a very good one of 
her own. She ran, she flew, she fell right upon 
Edd. He caught her outstretched hands and 
kept her from upsetting. 

“Heavens!” gasped Lucy. ‘Suppose you 
hadn’t been here?” 

“Wal, you’d have slid some,” he said. 
“But honest, you did that fine.” 


“TT WAS an accident,” confessed Lucy, as 

she gazed fearfully below. The next stage, 
to another bench, seemed still steeper, and 
one beyond that made Lucy’s head reel. 

“T’m sorry I called you city girl,” he said 
contritely. ‘For you’re shore game, an’ 
quick on your feet. You hunt bees like you 
dance.” 

Lucy’s misery was not alleviated by the 
compliment, because she knew she was a 
sham; nevertheless she felt a weak little 
thrill. Maybe she could go on without killing 
herself. 

“Don’t hang onto me,” added Edd, as 
again he started. ‘“That’s not the way. 
We'll both slip, ain’ if we do, we’ll go clear to 


a 


the bottom, same as if this hill was snow. 
When I make it down there you come, same 
as you got here.”’ 

At last they reached a point where Edd 
seemed at a loss. The slope just below was 
not only more precipitous and longer than 
any yet, but it ended in a jump-off, the ex- 
tent of which Edd could not determine. 

“Lucy, I’ve played hob gettin’ you into 
this,”’ he said, in remorse. 

“Tt was my fault,” returned Lucy, fright- 
ened by his gravity. “Go on. Let’s get 
down—before I lose my nerve.” 


LL the nerve she had left oozed out as she 
watched Edd slide to the landing place 
selected below. He never tookastep. He sat 
down and slid like a streak. Lucy thought he 
was going over the precipice. But he dug 
heels into needles and ground, and stopped 
his flight in the nick of time. 

“Not so bad as it looked,” he shouted. 
How far below he was now! ‘‘Come on. It’s 
safe if you let yourself slide straight, so you 
won’t miss me.” 

But Lucy did not obey. She realized how 
silly she was, but she simply could not delib- 
erately sit down and slide. She essayed to do 
as she had done above. And her feet flew 
higher than her head. She alighted upon her 
back and began to shoot down. She turned 
clear over on her face. Dust and flying 
needles blinded her. Frantically she dug in 
with hands and feet, and rolled and slid to 
a halt. 

When she cleared her sight, she found she 

was out of line with Edd. He was crawling 
along the precipice to intercept her. Lying 
prone on the slippery slope, she had to hold 
with all her might to keep from sliding. 
Edd’s yells, added to all that had happened, 
terrified her, and she clung there instinc- 
tively. It seemed a frightful drop to where 
Edd knelt. She would miss him and slide 
over the precipice. Inch by inch she felt her- 
self slip. She screamed. 
Edd’s voice pierced her drumming ears— 
. . . . darn fool, you. Let go! Slide!” 
Lucy let go because she could no longer 
hold on. Then she seemed to rush through 
air and flying needles and clouds of dust. 
Swifter she slid. Her sight blurred. Sky and 
trees grew indistinct. She slid from her back 
over on her face, and plunged down. A mass 
of débris seemed to collect on her as she 
plunged. Suddenly she collided with some- 
thing and stopped with terrific shock. She 
felt Edd’s clutch on her. But she could not 
see. Again she was moving, sliding, held 
back, pulled and dragged, and at last seemed 
toreacha halt. Breathless, stunned, blinded, 
burning as with fire, and choked with dust, 
Lucy wrestled to sit up. 


“ 


* OU shore slid,”’ Edd was saying. ‘You 
knocked us over the ledge. But we’re 
all right now. I’ll go back for my gun.” 

Lucy’s mouth was full of dirt and pine 
needles; her eyes of dust. She sputtered and 
gasped, and could not see until welcome 
tears washed her sight clear. Then she found 
she was at the foot of the terrible slope. Edd 
was crawling up to the bench above. Her 
hair and blouse and trousers, even her boots 
and pockets were full of dust, pine needles, 
twigs and dirt. Standing up, shaking and 
spent, she essayed to rid herself of all she had 
collected in that slide. Incredible to believe, 
she had not sustained even a bruise that she 
was aware of. 

Then Edd came slipping down, gun and 
bucket in hand. As he reached her he seemed 
to be laboring under some kind of tremen- 
dous strain. ‘No—use!” he choked. 
““Shore—I can’t—hold it.” 

“What, for goodness’ sake?” burst out 
Lucy. 

“Tf I—don’t laugh—I’ll bust,”’ he replied, 
suddenly falling down. 

“Pray don’t do anything so—so vulgar as 
that last,”’ said Lucy, attempting hauteur. 

But the sight of this imperturbable back- 
woods boy giving way to uncontrollable 
mirth affected Lucy peculiarly. Her resent- 
ment melted away. Something about Edd 
was infectious. “I must have been funny,” 
she conceded. 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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“Lucky new babies!” 


CASTOR OIL is no longer the nauseating dose 


it used to be! 
tor today. 


The new Squibb Castor Oil is both odorless and 
tasteless, and as brilliantly clear as a pure oil 
should be. It is purified by an entirely new proc- 
ess. Here is a castor oil that every member of the 
family will find easy to take. Here is a castor oil 
which has none of the disagreeable features that 
mark the ordinary product, yet its medicinal value 
is the highest. 


Like the tastelessness of Squibb’s Castor Oil, 
each Squibb household product for the home medi- 
cine cabinet possesses certain points of superiority 
you will instantly recognize and appreciate. As 
chemists to the medical profession for more than 
sixty years, E. R. Squibb & Sons have been closely 
identified with the requirements of medical science. 
All Squibb products must be as pure, reliable and 
agreeable to use as the modern physician demands. 
Squibb makes but one quality of every product— 
the best. ; 


When you buy requirements for your medicine 
cabinet, insist on original Squibb packages 
Squibb’s Cod-liver Oil (palatable—vitamin tested), 
Squibb’s Bicarbonate of 
Soda, Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia and other oft- 
used requisites. At drug- 
gists’. 


‘Lucky new babies!” says the doc- 
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Points of Superiority 
1. Permanent tastelessness. 


2. Permanently odorless. 
Easy-to-take. 


3. Highest medicinal value. 
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Stops pain - 


For every kind of skin 
injury —Unguentine 
means instant relief and 
quick, germ-free healing 


prevents infection - 
brings quick healing ! 


For burns and wounds—no matter how 
severe—this remedy is unequalled. 


Hospitals and physicians everywhere use it. 
Keep it always in your medicine cabinet! 


VERY woman with house- 

work to do or children to 
look after has to contend with 
burns, scalds, cuts and count- 
less other injuries. 


But no longer need such ac- 
cidents cause hours of torture or 
misery—no longer need they 
open the door to infection that 
too often has meant loss of limb 
or life itself! 


A remarkable remedy—Un- 
guentine—is today giving amaz- 
ing relief. It is used in thousands 
of hospitals and by physicians 
everywhere—when the most in- 
tense suffering must be relieved. 


No wonder its soothing, heal- 
ing powers seem miraculous 
when used on smaller burns and 
injuries at home! 


Whenever such accidents oc- 
cur—apply Unguentine at once. 
Bandage lightly if necessary. 


Antiseptic—yet soothing 


Unguentine not only gives al- 
most immediate relief from pain 
—it is a sure safeguard against 
infection as well. It keeps the 
wound free from germ life dur- 
ing the entire healing process. 


Highly antiseptic, it is yet 
without the slightest irritating 
effect—even on an open wound. 


There is nothing like Un- 
guentine made today. No medi- 
cine cabinet should be without 
it. 50c at your druggist’s. Or 
the coupon below will bring you 
a trial tube free of all charge. 


Made by The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich, New York. 
Canadian‘Agents, H. F. Ritchie& Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Severely scalded—but quickly 
healed by Unguentine 


“Our daughter had the misfortune to 
be burned very severely on both of 
her legs and feet with scalding tea. 
Dr.——— was called and dressed her 
burns. He used your preparation; 
Unguentine, and at this point we wish 
to say that we can’t praise it enough 
or recommend it highly enough to the 
public or anybody that has the mis- 
fortune to get burns of any sort.” 
—Mr. and Mrs. Melvin N. Smith, Sr., 
Fulton, N.Y. 


FREE! A generous tube 





—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-4 
Norwich, New York. 

Please send me trial tube of Unguentine 
and booklet, ‘‘What To Do,” by M. W. 
Stofer, M.D. 
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An hour later Lucy perched upon a ledge 
high above the cafion, exhausted and ragged, 
triumphant and gay, gazing aloft at a gray 
old oak tree that had breasted the winds and 
lightnings for centuries. Part of it was dead 
and bleached, but a mighty limb spread from 
the fork, with branches bearing myriads of 
broad green leaves and clusters of acorns. 
On the under side of this huge limb was a 
knot hole incrusted with a yellow sub- 
stance—beeswax. It surrounded the hole 
and extended some distance along the under 
side, changing the gray color of the 
bark to yellow. A stream of bees 
passed in and out of that knot 
hole. Edd had followed his 
bee line straight to the bee 
tree. 

““She’s a hummer,” he 
was saying as he walked 
to and fro, gazing upward 
with shining eyes. ‘Shore, 
it’s an old bee tree. Reckon 
that whole limb is hollow an’ 
full of honey. Easy to cut an’ 
let down without smashin’! 
I'll save maybe fifty gallons.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid of those bees?” 
asked Lucy, seeing how they swooped down 
and circled round Edd. 

“Bees never sting me,” he said. 

Lucy assumed that if there was no danger 
for him, there would be none for her; and 
desiring to see the bees at close range, as they 
streamed in and out of the aperture, she 
arose and approached to where Edd stood. 


| ponaead had she raised her head to look 
up when a number of bees whizzed down 
round herface. In alarm Lucystruck at them 
with her gloves, which she carried in her hand. 

“Don’t hit at them,” shouted Edd in con- 
cern. “ You'll make them mad.” 

But it was too late. Lucy had indeed in- 
curred their wrath, and she could not resist 
beating at them. “Oh, they’re after me! 
Chase them away! Edd!” She screamed 
the last as she backed away, threshing fran- 
tically at several viciously persistent bees. 

Then as she backed against a log and lost 
her balance, one of the bees darted down to 
sting her on the nose. Lucy fell back over the 
log. The bee stayed on her nose until she 
pulled it off, not by any means without voic- 
ing a piercing protest. When Edd came to 
her, looking rather sheepish, Lucy glared at 
him. 

“That horrid old bee stung me right on my 
nose,” she burst out. “Just for that, I'll not 
go to the dance.” 

“T have some salve I made. It’ll take out 
the sting an’ swelling,” he replied kindly. 

He gazed thoughtfully down upon her. 
“You stuck to me better than any girl I ever 
took on a bee hunt. I’m shore goin’ to tell 
everybody. Pa an’ ma will be tickled. Reck- 
onin’ it all, aren’t you glad you had that aw- 
ful spill, an’ then got stung?” 

“Well,” replied Lucy, gazing up at him 
just as thoughtfully, “I’m not glad just this 
minute; but perhaps I will be later.” 

Two hours of leisurely travel down a 
gradual descent, through a trailless forest, 
brought Lucy and her guide back to the 
brook. Edd had been careful to choose open 
woodland, and the easiest going possible. 
Sunset found them crossing the clearing. 
Lucy could just wag along, yet she could still 
look up with delight in the golden cloud 
pageant and at the sun-fired front of the 
Rim. ‘Edd, you forgot the turkey,” said 
she as they entered the lane. 

“Nope. It was only out of our way, comin’ 
back. After supper I’ll jump a hoss an’ ride 
after it.” 


as Witt. Edd, thank you forour bee hunt.” 

As she passed the yard she waved and 
called gayly to the Denmeades, hiding to the 
last the fact that she was utterly spent. 
Clara heard her and flung open the door of 
the tent, glad-eyed and excited. Lucy stag- 


gered up into the tent, and closing the door 


she made a long fall to the bed. 
“Oh, Clara,” she whispered huskily. ‘I’m 


killed. I’m dead! Walked, climbed, slid and ° 


stung to death! Yes, stung! Look at my 
poor nose. We found a bee line, and went a 
thousand miles, up and down. I stuck to 









that wild-bee hunter. I did,Clara. But oh, 
it’s done something to me. What a glorious, 
glorious day!” 

Clara leaned lovingly over her and listened 
intently and watched with sad, beautiful, 
wise eyes. ‘Lucy dear,” she said gently, 
“you’re in love with that wild-bee hunter.” 


XII 


ATE in October Lucy returned from Felix, 

where she had stayed four weeks instead 

of two, as she originally intended. Her work 

had so interested the welfare board 

that they considered the experi- 

ment a success, and they 

brought her in contact with 

other workers whom they 

wanted to have the benefit 

of Lucy’s experience. Thus 

she had found herself rather 

an important personage in 
that little circle. 

The hunter’s moon lighted 

the last mile of the ride up 
to the Denmeade clearing. 

Weird, moon-blanched, the 
great wall seemed to welcome her. 
The baying of the hounds loosened 
the thrills that had been in abeyance, waiting 
for this moment when she rode up the lane. 
She peered for the white gleam of her canvas 
tent. Gone! Had Clara moved into the 
cabin? Then she made out that the tent 
wall had been boarded halfway up and the 
roof shingled. A light shone through the 
canvas. Lucy could scarcely wait to get her 
baggage from the boy and to tell him what 
to do. Her voice stirred scrape of chair and 
flying footsteps inside the tent. The door 
swept open and Clara rushed out with a cry 
of welcome. Even in the poignant joy of the 
moment Lucy, as she folded Clara in a close 
embrace, missed the fragile slenderness that 
had characterized her sister’s form. Then 
they were in the brightly lighted tent, where 
for a little the sweetness of reunion precluded 
all else. 

“Let go of me, so I can see you,” said 
Lucy, breaking away from her sister. ‘Oh, 
Clara!” 

That was all she could say to this beauti- 
ful, brown-faced, radiant-eyed apparition. 

“Yes, I’m well,” cried Clara. “Strong as 
a bear—almost fat. I wondered what you’d 
think. You see, your wilderness home and 
people have cured me. More! Oh, sister, 
I’m afraid to say it; but I’m happy too.” 

“Darling, am I dreaming?” burst out 
Lucy in a rapture. ‘What has happened? 
How have you done it? Who? Why, I wor- 
ried myself sick about you. Look at me! 
I’m thin, pale. And here you show your- 
self —— Oh, Clara, you’re just lovely. What 
have you been doing?” 


“CIMPLE as A B C, as Danny says,” re- 

turned Clara. ‘When you left I just felt 
that I would get well and—and all right 
again, or I’d die trying. I took up your work, 
and I’ve done it. I worked every way they’d 
let me. I rode and climbed and walked every 
day with Joe. And eat? Oh, I’ve been a 
little pig.” 

“Every day with Joe!’’ echoed Lucy with 
eyes of love, hope, fear, doubt upon this 
strange sister. “Has that changed you so 
wonderfully?” 

When had Lucy seen such a smile on 
Clara’s face? “Yes. But no more than 
taking up your work,” she rejoined with 
serious sweetness. ‘‘ Joe cured my body. He 
got me out into the fields and the woods. I 
really wasn’t so sick. I was weak, starved, 
spiritless. Then your work with the chil- 
dren, with all the Denmeades, showed me 
how life is worth living. I just woke up.” 

“‘T don’t care who or what has done it,” 
cried Lucy, embracing her again. “Bless 
Joe! But oh, Clara, if he was the way Edd 
said he was before I left, what is he now?” 

“He loves me, yes,” said Clara with a 
dreaming smile. 

Lucy’s lips trembled shut on a query she 
feared to utter, and she endeavored to con- 
ceal her emotion by lifting her baggage to the 
bed. ‘Well, that’s no news,” she said lightly. 
‘“How’s my wild-bee hunter?” 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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T therecent wedding of Princess Margréthe 
of Denmark to Prince René of Bourbon, 
the gift of the bride’s brother, Prince Axel, was a 
magnificent cabinet of Community Puare. 
Thus the Vogue of Community, long estab- 


GCWhen Al Princess “Weds 








lished in America, spreads from continent to 
continent. A few distinguished patrons of 
Community PiateE—Princess Margrethe of 
Denmark, Baroness Huard, Duchess of Rutland, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Etc. 
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This tooth brush reaches every 
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tooth every time you brush 






You can see that the mouth of this woman is not 
as wide as her jaws. The tooth brush has to curve 
around the jaw or it won’t reach her back teeth. 
Notice the diagrams below. See how the curved 
handle and the curved bristle-surface help. 


Keep all your teeth 
clean and you will 


keep all your teeth~ 


CIENCE has created a brush that 

cleans all the teeth. It is not just 

any brush made small enough to get 
into the mouth. 

It has a curved surface that fits the 
shape of your jaw. It has saw-tooth 
bristle-tufts that reach in between 
teeth. It has a large end tuft that 
helps clean the backs of front teeth 
and the backs of hard-to-get-at mo- 
lars. This brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your 
teeth decay? It is germs. Germs are 
always in your mouth. They collect 
upon your teeth. They create lactic 
acid. This destroys the enamel. The 
important thing is to keep germs off 
your teeth—to remove the clinging 
mucin, which holds the germs fast 
against them. It requires a brush 
with a large end tuft that can reach 
the backs of back teeth. There is 
such a brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


OLD by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States are: Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made in 


Any brush will clean a flat surface—but 
your teeth are not flat. Every tooth has 
five sides. The saw-tooth, cone-shaped 
bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic clean be- 
tween teeth. The diagrams show you. 





















Made in America 


© 1925 P. B. Co. by Americans 
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three different bristle textures—hard, me- 
dium and soft. Always sold in the yellow 
box that protects from dust and handling. 
free helps us with a new headline for this 

advertisement. The present headline 
is ‘This tooth brush reaches every tooth every time 
you brush.” After reading the text can you supply 
a new headline? We offer to the writer of the best 
one submitted four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year 
for life. In case of a tie, the same prize will be given 
to each. Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail 
the coupon or write a letter. The winning headline 
will be selected by George Batten Company, Inc., 


Advertising Agents. his offer’ 
expires on April 30, 1925. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who 








Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. i | 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new 

headline for the advertisement from which this | 
coupon was clipped: 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 158) 


’ 


“‘T can’t see any change,” replied Clara, 
laughing. ‘‘You wrote me only twice, and 
him not at all.” 

“Him? Clara, did he expect to hear from 
me?” asked Lucy, facing about. 

“T’m sure not, but he wanted to. Every 
night when he got home from his work—he’s 
gathering honey now—he’d come to me and 
ask if I’d heard. I think he missed you and 
Mertie. He wondered how she’d get along in 
Felix.” 

“‘T ought to have written,” said Lucy, as 
much to herself as to Clara. ‘‘ But I found it 
hard. I wanted to. I don’t know where I 
stand. Perhaps now Heigho! Well, as 
for Mertie, he needn’t have worried about 
her.” 

“Lucy, I confess I’m curious myself,” 
replied Clara. 

““Mertie was just a crazy country girl, 
who’d been badly influenced,” went on Lucy. 
“She has good stuff in her, as I guessed, and 
she really cares for Bert. Mertie wanted 
something, she didn’t know what. But I 
knew. And I gave it to her. I bought her 
everything she fancied, and I took her every- 
where. It did not seem possible to me that 
anyone could be so wildly happy as she was. 
And Bert? Goodness! It was good to see 
him. They’re married and, I’m sure, settled 
for life.” 





" ARRIED! Well, Lucy Watson, you 
are a worker. So that was why you 
took them to Felix?” replied Clara. 

“Not at all. But it fell in with the natural 
order of things. Don’t you breathe it. 
Mertie and Bert will be out here tomorrow to 
surprise the folks. They’ll be glad. I wonder 
how Edd will take it.” 

“He'll be happy,’ mused Clara. ‘‘He 
loves that flibbertigibbet. So they’re mar- 
ried. It seems about all young people 
can do.” 

“Are you speaking for yourself or for me, 
sister?” queried Lucy teasingly. 

“Not for myself surely. Lucy, I think I 
hear Allie calling us to supper.” 

The welcome accorded Lucy in that simple 
household was something even more satisfy- 
ing than the meed of praise she had received 
at Felix. Edd Denmeade was not present. 
His father said he was out, camping on a 
long bee hunt. Lucy tried to ward off con- 
viction that his absence was a relief. Yet 
she wanted to see him. The feelings were 
contrary. 

Lucy parried the queries about Mertie by 
saying that she would be home tomorrow to 
answer for herself. The clamor of the chil- 
dren was subdued by the delivery of sundry 
presents from town. For that matter, Lucy 
did not forget any of the Denmeades. She had 
remembered what joy a gift brought to them, 
one and all. 

For Edd, with particular thoughtfulness, 
she had purchased a magnifying glass and a 
field glass, for use in his study of bees. 

“Sis, what’d you bring me?” queried 
Clara jealously, when they were back in the 
tent. 

“Myself. Is that enough?” teased Lucy. 

“Of course. Lucy, you must have spent a 
lot of money,”’ said Clara seriously. 

“T shore did. All I had except what you 
wrote for. I have that.” 

“Tt’s very good of you,” replied Clara. 

“What'd you need so much money for?” 
asked Lucy frankly. “It surprised me.” 


“TT’S—I—well, there’s a woman in Kings- 

ton,” said Clara, averting her face. “I 
owed her money. [I hated to tell you before, 
hoping she’d wait till I could earn some. But 
she wrote me.” 

“How did she know you were here?” 
queried Lucy in surprise. 

“T wrote to her first about it,” returned 
Clara. 

“You mustn’t owe money to anyone,” 
said Lucy decidedly. “Send her a money 
order from Cedar Ridge. Don’t look like 
that, dear. I’m glad to help you. What’s 
mine is yours. You'll be pleased when I tell 
you my salary was raised, and my work 
highly recommended. I had to teach several 
new welfare workers.” 

And Lucy talked on and on, trying to 
chase away that strange look from Clara’s 


face, and also to talk herself into a forgetful- 
ness of questioning surprise and vague mis- 
givings. Not in a month could Clara recover 
wholly from the past! Lucy was unutterably 
grateful for a change far beyond her hopes. 

“Lucy, I’ve news for you. Mr. Denmeade 
told me that both the Claypools and John- 
sons had complained to him because he was 
keeping you here so long. They say you’re 
partial to the Denmeades, and that if you 
don’t go to them soon, they’ll report you. I 
hope it’s not possible for them to hurt you.” 


UCY had expected to hear this very news. 

While in Felix she had anticipated it, and 

prepared her employers for complaints of this 
nature. 

“They can’t hurt me, Clara,” she rejoined 
soberly. “I made this job, and I can handle 
it to suit myself. But the Claypools and 
Johnsons are right. I am partial to the Den- 
meades, so far. I always meant to be fair, 
and I shall try to be. Circumstances, how- 
ever, make my duty harder than I thought it 
would be. Indeed I was fortunate to come 
here first. I owe my success to that. Now 
I’ve got to face the music. We'll ride down 
to Claypools and then to Johnsons, and ar- 
range to go to them in the spring and sum- 
mer. But we’ll return here in the fall.” 

“We! Must I go with you?” exclaimed 
Clara. 

“Must you? Why, Clara, of course you 
must go with me,” declared Lucy in amaze. 
“Whatever are you thinking of? How could 
I get along without you now?” 

“T—I thought you might let me stay 
here,”’ replied Clara, with confusion rare in 
her. ‘‘These Denmeades have put something 
back in my heart. To live near that Sam 
Johnson would drive me wild. Mrs. Den- 
meade says the Spralls are bad, and Edd 
says you'll go there despite him or all of us. 
I met Bud Sprall one day when I was hunt- 
ing squirrels with Joe. He was at the dance 
we went to in September. I caught him 
looking at me. And you should have seen 
him looking at me when I was with Joe. 
Lucy, he couldn’t have heard about me, 
could he?” 

“T don’t see how,” declared Lucy em- 
phatically. “’Way up here in this wilder- 
ness? Impossible! I did not hear about you 
even in Felix. I met all our old friends. But 
no one even hinted of what you fear.” 

Clara received this information with a 
stress of feeling disproportionate to its im- 
portance, Lucy thought, and she seemed 
singularly grateful for it. 

“Lucy, there’s bad blood between Edd 
and this Bud Sprall,” went on Clara. “I’ve 
heard things not intended for my ears. 
You’ve got to hold in your wild-bee hunter, 
or he’ll kill Bud Sprall.” 


“@ “LARA, I called Edd Denmeade my wild- 
bee hunter just for fun,” protested Lucy. 
“T—I thought it would amuse you. But, 
goodness, he’s not mine; that’s ridiculous. 
And I’m not responsible for his feuds. He 
hated Bud Sprall before I ever came here.” 
“That’s perfectly true, Lucy, but the fact 
remains Edd is yours, whether you want him 
or not. And you can keep him from killing 
this fellow.” 

“What have I got to do?” demanded 
Lucy flippantly. “I suppose you’ll suggest 
that I—I throw myself into Edd’s arms to 
keep him from becoming a murderer.” 

“Tt’d be noble welfare work, wouldn’t it? 
And you like the boy!” 

“T don’t like him so much as that,”’ mut- 
tered Lucy doggedly. 

“Well, then, you’re as fickle as I used to 
be. For when you came back from the bee 
hunt with Edd last month, you were in love, 
or else I don’t know that little old disease.” 

Next day Lucy was too devoted to getting 
settled and taking up the threads of her work 
to face at once the serious self-scrutiny that 
was inevitable. She welcomed any excuse 
to postpone it. Besides, she was weary of 
introspection. She felt like a fluttering leaf 
attached to a shaking twig, and soon to be at 
the mercy of the storm. Always something 


‘was going to happen, but so far as she could 


tell, it had not happened yet. Clara was an 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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ITH the dessert, the dinner reaches 
its climax. Formerly, rich pastries, 
heavy puddings and confections com- 
posed this course. All these were, no 


doubt, very delicious, but bad for the 
digestion. 


However, customs change—there arose a 
demand for a light, nourishing sweet, 


THE JELLO COMPANY Ine. , 


CC aaa~ 
© 1924 by The jell O Company. inc 
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iE L |- ‘ Americas most famous dessert. 


simple and easy to prepare, yet forming a 
tempting dessert. 

All this we get in JELL-O. Made from purest 
gelatin, cane sugar and fruit juices, contain- 
ing only healthful ingredients, it is the best 
and safest dessert for children. 


Our recipe book contains many delightful 
suggestions for serving Jell-O. Write us for it. 
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will gladly send it to 


coupon and mail. 


Chart. With the assistance of our New York 
and Paris Style Bureaus, I personally de- 
signed this chart for your convenience, and 


ag 
Fresh from Paris, with no delay—the newest decreed 
silk hosiery colors—sooner than you can obtain them 
in any other way 
—this is the unique silk hosiery Color Service offered 
you by the Real Silk Representative who calls at your 


home. Only the Real Silk Representative can give you 
this valuable service. 


Often, weeks before a particularly beautiful and modish 
new silk hosiery shade is shown in the most exclusive 
shops, our Representative will bring it to your home. 


For your benefit, we maintain our own style bureaus 
at 66 Rue Notre Dame de Champs, Paris, and 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Then, too, think of the saving through buying your silk 
hosiery direct from the mills at mill prices. 


To insure service, top, toe and heel are made of the finest lisle. 
Every pair 1s guaranteed. 









HOSIERY MILLS 
Lndianapolis » Indiana 


THERE IS A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY « CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 


This Gold Button identifies the 
authorized Real Silk Representa- 
tive when he calls at your home 


‘Without Cost to You Comectcolor com Ey Chasen Deine Foe Min Hoferd ty __. 
sd dresses, hats and shoes for either street, sport, New Color Harmony Chart FREE... . 
: afternoon or evening costume are insured by REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
the use of the Real Silk Color Harmony Dept. C3, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Color Harmony Chart. 
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Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, the Real Silk 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 160) 


enigma. Despite the marvelous improve- 
ment in her, Lucy could not dispel a vague 
dread. It was intuitive, and resembled the 
shadow of a sword over her head. 

She had a frank talk with Denmeade about 
the Claypools and the Johnsons. The old 
backwoodsman was honest and fair in his 
attitude toward them, in his statement of 
how much more they needed Lucy now than 
his own family. 

Late that afternoon Mertie and Bert ar- 
rived in their best Felix clothes, mysteriously 
radiant. They had timed their arrival for 
an hour when the whole family was at home. 

When Lucy presented herself to the family 
on the porch the wild excitement had sub- 
sided. 


““TYECKON the boys an’ girls will storm 

Mertie tomorrow, shore,’’? Denmeade 
was saying. ‘‘An’ you want to make ready 
for a high old time.” 

Lucy mounted the porch to gaze about her, 
smiling, with pretended surprise. _‘‘ What’s 
all the fun about?” she inquired. 

“Wal, now, Miss Lucy,” ejaculated Den- 
meade, rising, and actually taking off his hat; 
then he seized her hand in his big rough ones 
and beamed down on her, his brown, grizzled 
face as rugged as the bark of a pine, yet ex- 
pressive of the deepest feeling. “Wal, now, 
you played hob!” 

That was all he had time to say before the 
children enveloped Lucy, and Allie and Mrs. 
Denmeade for once manifested their wom- 
anly appreciation of her goodness to them. 
The boys were undemonstrative. Dick stood 
like a tall sapling, outlined against the open 
sky. Joe sat in the background against the 
wall, quiet-eyed, intent. Edd had evidently 
just come home, for his ragged leather chaps 
and his jeans bore substance and odor of the 
woods. He stood behind Mertie, who sat on 
the edge of the table, pale with the passion of 
her importance and the sensation she had 
created. She had her hands back of her, hold- 
ing to Edd’s. The bright silk dress contrasted 
strangely with the subdued colors around 
her. Bert stood, foot on a bench, elbow on 
his knee, gazing adoringly down upon his 
bride. His gaudy necktie matched her gown. 

“Howdy, city girl,’’ drawled Edd to Lucy. 
He gave her no other greeting. 

The deep gaze accompanying his words 
was embarrassing and baffling to Lucy. She 
laughed and retorted, ‘Howdy, wild-bee 
hunter.” 

Thereupon Mertie launched again into the 
wild and whirling recital that evidently 
Lucy’s arrival had broken for the moment. 


ya presently she paused for breath, 
Bert announced to Denmeade, ‘Pa 
turned over the sawmill to me. Weddin’ 
present !” 

“Dog-gone me!” ejaculated father-in-law 
Denmeade vociferously. ‘If you ain’t lucky, 
gettin’ the mill an’ Mert at one lick. 

“Wal, to talk busi- 


ness, we’ve been 


a twinge of remorse for having considered 
him a clod. How tremendously he had been 
affected by this happy settling of Mertie’s 
affairs! More than once Lucy had heard it 
said that a Denmeade married was safe. 
Presently Lucy returned to her tent and 
unfinished tasks. 


UPPER was not ready until dusk, a fact 
which testified to the upsetting of the 
household. Then the lack of the usual bounti- 
ful meal was made up for by merriment. Lucy 
felt glad to free herself from an excitement 
that had begun to wear on her nerves. More- 
over, she needed to be alone. As she passed 
Clara and Joe sitting on the porch steps she 
could just catch the gleam of their faces in 
the dim lamplight, Clara’s pensive and sweet, 
and Joe’s locked in its impassive, youthful 
strength. Oh, boy and girl! thought Lucy 
with a pang. They could not help them- 
selves. One called to the other. Clara’s 
tragic girlhood was fading into a past that 
was gone. She had to live, to breathe, to 
move; and this wilderness called to primitive 
emotions. 

As Lucy halted a moment to pay her usual 
silent tribute to the black rim above and the 
stars of white fire, she heard the gate creak, 
and then a quick step and jingle of spurs. 

“Wait,” called Edd, with a ring in his 
voice. He could see her in the dark when she 
could not see him. 

The word, the tone halted her, and she 
seemed conscious of a sudden inward stilling. 
His tall form appeared, blacker than the 
darkness, and loomed over her. Involun- 
tarily Lucy took a backward step. Then 
Edd clasped her in his arms. 

It was like the hug of a bear. Lucy’s arms 
were pinned to her sides, and she was drawn 
so close she could scarcely catch her breath. 
A terrible weakness assailed her—not of 
anger, not of resentment! It was something 
else, strangely akin to a mingling of amaze 
and relief. Caught at last in her own toils! 

“OQh—Edd,” she whispered, meaning to 
beg to be let go, but she never completed the 
appeal. Her arms moved instinctively up- 
ward, until stopped by the giant clasp that 
held her. What had she meant to do? How 
her mind whirled! He did not speak, and the 
moment seemed an age. 


HE felt the ripple of his muscles and the 
rough flannel of his shirt against her cheek. 
The scent of pine and honeybees and the 
woodland clung to his clothes. Lucy quiv- 
ered on the brink of a tumultuous unknown. 
Suddenly his arms uncoiled. Lucy swayed 

a little, not sure of her equilibrium. 

“Shore I had to,” he gasped huskily. 
“Words don’t come easy—for me. God 
bless you for savin’ Mertie.” 

He plunged away into the blackness, his 
boots thumping, his spurs clinking. Lucy 
stood motionless, gazing into the gloom 
where he had vanished. Her heart seemed to 
take a great drop. 
Shivering, she went 





runnin’ up a log cabin 
for Joe’s homestead, 
over on the mesa. 
’Crost the gully from 
Edd’s place. An’ I’m 
wonderin’ if you can 
saw an’ deliver a lot 
of floor boards, door 
frames an’ such.” 

“T just can, you 





into the tent. 

There she swiftly 
put a few knots of 
wood into the stove, 
set the damper, blew 
out the lamp, and 
hurriedly undressed 
for bed. 

The darkness and 
the blankets were 
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bet,’’ declared the 
young man. “Give 
me your order. I'll deliver lumber at foot 
of the mesa trail in less than a week.” 

“Fine! You’rea Jasper for rustlin’. Shore 
I expected to pack the lumber up on the 
burros. Long job, but Dick an’ Joe can 
drive the pack while the rest of us work. Edd 
expects to be done cuttin’ for honey soon. 
Then he can help. We'll have Joe’s cabin 
done by the time snow flies.” 

“‘Get pencil an’ paper, so we can figure out 
just what lumber you want.” 

Father and son-in-law went into the 
kitchen, while Mertie broke into further 
elaboration of her romance. Lucy remained 
a few moments longer, fascinated by the rapt 
faces of the listening Denmeades, especially 
Edd. Heseemedtransfigured. Lucy suffered 





comforting. A faint 
crackle of burning 
wood broke the silence and tiny streaks of 
firelight played upon the tent walls. 

“Tt was for Mertie he held me in his arms,” 
whispered Lucy. 

And she had taken it for herself. His 
gratitude had betrayed her. Lucy realized 
now that if her arms had been free she would 
have lifted them round his neck. She had 
not known what she was doing. But now she 
knew she loved him—Edd Denmeade, back- 
woodsman, wild-bee hunter. She suffered no 
shame in that. Indeed there was a hidden 
voice deep within her ready to ring the truth. 
She had sought to save, and she had lost 
herself. 


(Concluded in the May Home Fournal) 








Mary wins 


“ ARY, dear, don’t be offended, 

but I'm bursting with curiosity. 
I've known you ever since you were 
a youngster at boarding school and 
I expected great things of you in the 


younger married set. But I must 
confess you disappointed me. After 
you married Jack Hollsworth you 
went into a sort of social eclipse and 
almost kept out of things entirely. 


“Now I come back from abroad and 
find it all completely changed. In- 
stead of the retiring and, well, not 
very attractive person of a year ago, 
I find you positively lovely. All the 
best people want you and I see you 
everywhere. And now I hear that 
you are to head the Committee on 
Arrangements for the Charity Ball. 
How did you do it? I am on pins 
and needles.” 


Mary smiled. “ About a year ago I had an 
awakening. Without realizing it I had 
drifted into poor health. I didn’t want to 
go anywhere, and for that matter, I did not 
seem to have many chances. Then one 
night at a dance I overheard a cruel remark 
about my complexion. It hurt—my, but it 
hurt! But it woke me up. 


“T went to my doctor. It was not until then 
that I realized how much my health had 
suffered. He made me see myself as others 
saw me. My complexion was bad and almost 
sallow. MyeyesweredullandI wasbothered 
by headaches. I was continually tired and 
could hardly get through the day sometimes. 
I must have been pretty dull company. 


we 


It is all due to auto-intoxication—self- 
poisoning,’ Doctor Nash said. ‘It is a con- 
dition brought about by faulty elimination.” 
He told me it was responsible for all my 
ailments. 


“ After advising me about diet and exercise, 
he told me to take Nujol every day. He 
said it would bring back internal cleanli- 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


ness, which he said was the basis of good 
health, and before long my trouble would 
all clear up. 


“Well, it worked—wonderfully. My color 
did come back. My eyes lost their yellow 
look.’ My hair, which had been dry and 
brittle, took on a soft lustre. But best of 
all was the way I came back in health and 
spirits. I got back energy I hadn't had since 
I left school. 


“I really took an interest in what was going 
on about me and it wasn’t long before I 
noticed that people were glad to see me. 
Invitations began to appear regularly in my 
mail. Of course, Jack’s success downtown 
and our new house on the Hill might have 
had something to do with it. But after all, 
it was mostly due to my learning the way 


back to health. 


“So, if I happen to make a hit at the 
Charity Ball, you can put it down to Nujol 
and internal cleanliness.” 


A Message to Women 


Perhaps you are allowing self-poisoning to 
stand between you and the things you most 
desire. If you are subject to listlessness, 
complexion troubles, headache, etc., you 
should correct faulty elimination. Don’t 
wait. Even now poisons originating in 
clogged intestines may be impairing your 
health and damaging your good looks. 
Take Nujol. Nujol will enable you to pre- 
serve internal cleanliness all the time. 


Nujol is a lubricant—not a laxative or 
cathartic, the continued use of which gives 
only temporary relief at the cost of perma- 
nent injury. Nujol simply lubricates and 
softens the food waste. Thus, it enables 
Nature to obtain regular, thorough elimi- 
nation. Like pure water, Nujol is harmless. 
Hospitals use it. Physicians all over the 
world recommend it for infants and chil- 
dren and people of all ages. 


Nujol should be taken as regularly as you 
wash your face or brush your teeth. Nujol 
makes internal cleanliness a habit—the 
healthiest habit in the world. For sale by 
all druggists. Made by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeepi 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 



























































































Nujol, Room 821-B, 7 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 


For this coupon and 10c (stamps or coin) to cover 
packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16-page 
booklet, “Internal Cleanliness.” (For booklet 
only check here O and send without money.) 
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) The Modern _ 
Personal Antiseptic 
a. APowerful yet Non-Poisonous 

Sem Desroyes Deanieeinn oe Decdoret 








home 4 


Compare the germicidal strength of Zonite 
with that of e rbolic j — a . 


ONITE, the great non-poison- 

ous antiseptic and germicide, is 

Sar more powerful than any dilution of 

carbolic acid that can be safely applied 
to the human body. 


This is a surprising fact to people who 
have always believed that all power- 
ful antiseptics or germicides are poi- 
sonous. ‘They have known 
bichloride of mercury, a dan- 
gerous poison. They 
have known compounds 





antiseptic (a genuine germicide) to kill 
these bacteria outright. 

Infection is one of the greatest foes 
of the human race. The World War 
showed that—until the arrival of the 
Great Antiseptic, which saved the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of 
wounded Allied soldiers. After the 
war the hospitals continued its 
use, but it needed to be made 
up fresh each day, to 
avoid the loss of its won- 
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of carbolic acid, an- cs — P derful strength. 
ees ‘ : i whole medicine chest , <a ; 
other dangerous poison. in itself eT a 


Also they have been 
familiar with mild anti- 
septics like peroxide of 
hydrogen, but have 
naturally discounted 
these so far as real 
germicidal power is 
concerned. 


Zonite, fatal to germs 
—safe for humans 


Now comes Zonite, a 
great contribution of 


Science to the physical welfare 
Just as anaesthetics 


of the race. 





Zonite kills germs. 
Thatis why Zonite is valu- 
able for so many different 
purposes. 

For prevention against 
colds, coughs, grippe and 
influenza. 

Fora daily mouthwash to 
guard against pyorrhea 
and other guminfections. 
For cuts, wounds, burns 
and scratches. 

For use as a deodorant. 
Remember that Zonite, 
though a very powerful an- 
tiseptic, is non-poisonous 
andabsolutely safe to use. 








is a form of that same 
Great Antiseptic, con- 
veniently available in 
bottles, ready instantly 
without preparation. So 
there is no longer any 
excuse for the skull-and- 
crossbones in the family 
medicine chest. 


Dentists are 
recommending Zonite 
as a mouthwash 
Not only for cuts and 


wounds is Zonite a great family 
_ protector. Used asa mouthwash itis a 























conquered pain, so Zonite conquers 
infection. NNo wonder medical au- 
thorities have acclaimed the discovery 
of a real antiseptic-germicide with 
this extraordinary power to combat 
disease-germs, yet safe in the home 
among little children. 


Zonite is a real germicide. It actu- 
ally &z//s germs. Mild antiseptics may 
hold back the activities of disease- 
germs temporarily, but it takes a strong 


Lonile 


At your druggist’s in 
bottles —50c and $1 





If your druggist does 
not have Zonite, we 
will send you a bottle 
postpaid, on receipt of 
50c. 


safeguard against colds, coughs and 
more serious respiratory diseases, as 
well as dreaded gum infections. Use 
it as a daily gargle or spray. It actu- 
ally kills germs. It is. absolutely non- 
poisonous. It is safe in the hands of 


a child. 


Zonite Products Company 


Postum Building, 250 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


In Canada—165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


Zonite Products Company, Postum Building 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 


| booklets checked below. 


O Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
O Nursery and the Baby 
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Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“That won’t do,” the delegate continued. 
“We haven’t got any women workers in our 
union, and what’s more we won’t have them. 
That woman’s got to go.” 

Another definitely black period, looking 
for something, anything, to do and literally 
finding nothing. 

Again a silver lining, this time in the form 
of Lorado Taft, who I heard was employ- 
ing assistants in his studio. It took me about 
ten minutes after I had heard this to 
reach the top story of an office build- 
ing, where I was immediately ad- 
mitted into studios filled with 
clay figures in all sizes and con- 
ditions, scaffolds, ladders 
and a group of several young 
women working under the 
direction of Mr. Taft, who 
was just then modeling from 
life the figure of a young 
girl. 


HEN Mr. Taft asked 
what I wanted, I came 
right out with it and said I 
wanted a job in his studio. 

“Have you had any ex- 
perience in modeling?” 

I stretched the blanket 
somewhat and painted my 
experience in the academy 
in Cincinnati with glowing 
colors, being particularly careful not to admit 
that I had never modeled from life. 

I worked in Mr. Taft’s studio three months, 
and earned the reputation of being the most 
industrious and hard-working pupil in the 
studio. 

I soon became friends with the three other 
young women working in the studio, espe- 
cially Mr. Taft’s sister, Zulime Taft. The 
companionship of working at the same thing 
always develops friendship, and we four girls 
were soon lunching together and having great 
fun helping each other at our various tasks. 

When Mr. Taft’s personal work for the 
Fair was finished and ready to be set in place 
on the facade of the Horticultural Building, 
he was asked to take charge of the pointing 
up of a great number of statues and groups 
which had been contracted for with various 
sculptors and which had been sent to Chicago 
in models one-quarter the final size. 

In the midst of this work he called us all 
together one day and said that he was author- 
ized to engage as many people as he could 
find capable of doing the work. The impor- 
tant thing was to get the work done within 
a year; nothing else mattered. 

“When I told Mr. Burnham that I had 
several young women whom I would like to 
employ,” he went on, a twinkle now in his 
eyes, ‘“‘he said that was all right; to employ 
anyone who could do the work—white rab- 
bits, if they would help out. So you might 
begin calling yourselves white rabbits, the 
kind that will receive five dollars for every 
week day and seven-fifty on Sundays.” 


O® THAT wonderful year! Filled with 
work, filled with accomplishment and 
filled with what was considered in those days 
a very fat salary! Taft’s studio was moved 
out en bloc to the Horticultural Building, and 
the white rabbits moved in. We were ten by 
this time, and we all took up residence in a 
small hotel near the Fair grounds. My best 
friend among them was always Zulime Taft, 
now Mrs. Hamlin Garland; then there was 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, who later became one 
of Chicago’s best-known artists on account 
of her portrait statuettes; Enid Yandell, who 
is now Kentucky’s representative sculptor; 
Carol Brooks, afterward the wife ofthe 
New York sculptor, Hermon Atkins Mac- 
Neil; and Miss Bracken, who has carried off 
the laurels in our profession for California. 

Toward the latter part of the year I used 
to prolong my walk to the Horticultural 
Building by wandering through the grounds 
to see the new marvels that had sprung up. 
One day, passing before what was later to be 
the Court of Honor, I saw a number of men 
placing a plaster boat in the centre of a large 


basin. The lines of the boat caught my at- . 


tention. It had the grace and sweep of a 
gesture, the gesture of a master of line. The 
next day the workmen had placed four figures 









of women on each side of the boat. Their 
plaster draperies seemed actually floating in 
the breeze. The next day they had oars in 
their hands. I could feel them leaning their 
weight against these oars, the muscles of 
their arms pleasantly taut, their heads 
thrown back. A few days later a figure of 
Father Time was placed at the prow; and a 
woman, Victory, blowing a resounding blast 
on a trumpet, stood in the center of the 
barge. And through the whole design 
there developed a lovely rhythm of 
line and marvelous execution that 
easily made it the great master- 
piece of modern work on the 
grounds. ‘Who did it?” I 
asked one of the workmen. 
“Who could have done it?” 

“A gent in Paris. Mac- 
Monnies is the name. Makes 
all these parts over there 
and ships them here to be 
put together. I don’t see 
why he couldn’t just as well 
have done ’em here and 
saved us all this trouble of 
fitting parts together. He’d 
have saved himself the 
trouble of coming over here 
and watching us.” 

“You mean to say the 
man who designed this is 
here in Chicago!” 

“Sure, miss. There he is now.” 

I looked in the direction of his pointing 
finger and saw a young man leaning on a 
stick watching the work with absorbed in- 
terest. I sprang up and made a step toward 
the creator of the fountain; I even got very 
near him, puzzled somewhat by his foreign 
appearance, or at least what appeared to me 
at that time foreign. Then shyness swept 
over me, and I turned away. 


UT at that moment I knew that he was 

the one—and the only one—that I must 
study with in order to learn how to do the 
things I was burning to do. I decided then 
and there to be his pupil. I must. I must. 
No one else in the whole world would be able 
to teach me sculpture. Yet—in spite of this 
tremendous certainty—I hadn’t the courage 
to go to him and tell him all this; and just 
on account of this bothersome timidity I lost 
a chance which delayed achievement. 

It wasn’t so many months later, however, 
when I was working in his studio in Paris, 
that he introduced me to Mrs. Thomas W. 
Dewing, the wife of the painter of those 
lovely small portraits that were so much in 
vogue at that moment. I acknowledged the 
introduction and went back to work. When 
Mrs. Dewing had gone MacMonnies asked 
me if I had ever seen any of her husband’s 
work. I told him I had and admired it im- 
mensely. 

“Then why didn’t you tell her so?” 

“Wouldn’t it have been officious on my 
part?” 

‘Praise is never officious. Silence is much 
more so. If you like a man’s work don’t ever 
let an opportunity pass to tell him so. Even 
go to the extent of telling his wife, if he isn’t 
present. The more ingenuous the praise, the 
more touching it is.” 

“Then if I had spoken to you that day in 
Chicago, you wouldn’t have minded?” 

“T’d have been tickled to death.” 


| pene always remembered that advice, 
especially when I have tasted the bitter 
discouragement of having people come to my 
studio, look blankly at the work I was doing 
and say nothing. 

Many people fear to express themselves 
because they do not know the right tech- 
nical terms. I don’t want technical words; 
I want just simple, everyday expressions that 
come from the heart. It means everything 
in the world to me. I am not working for 
the appreciation of the few; I would like to 
appeal to the masses. 

Someone has said that even criticism is 
better than silence. I don’t agree with this. 
Criticism can be very harmful unless it comes 
from a master; and in spite of the fact that 
we seem to have hundreds of critics these 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 164) 


days, it is one of the most difficult of profes- 
sions. To be able to criticize intelligently, 
one must have knowledge of the technic of 
the art he is criticizing, he must have a sensi- 
tiveness that helps him to see what the artist 
is driving at, and he has got to have broad 
sympathies. His work is constructive, not 
destructive—as the amateur critic seems to 
think. 

When the state buildings at the World’s 
Fair began to be put up, Mr. Taft told me 
that he had been asked if some of his pupils 
could do some of the statues for these build- 
ings, and added that he was inclined to risk 
a figure for the Illinois building to me. A few 
days later I was given a studio all to myself 
and began work on one of the largest figures I 
have ever done, given the impressive title of 
Justice by the committee. 

It never rains but it pours. I had no 
sooner started on the statue for the Illinois 
State Building than I had a letter from Terre 
Haute, written by a public-spirited woman, 
Miss Susan Ball, who had raised a thousand 
dollars for a statue to decorate the Indiana 
building and who asked me to do it. 

Those two statues! I tremble now when I 
think of what they must have been like. The 
Indiana statue, called Nymph of the Wa- 
bash, was packed up after the Fair closed 
and sent to Terre Haute and placed in the 
public library, where I am told it still 
stands, now principally coats of paint which 
have been given it each year to renew the 
statue’s youth. I have never had the cour- 
age to go to see it. Nothing in the world 
would make me. And I only regret it didn’t 
have the same fate as Justice, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 


ACMONNIES once told me that it 

was an excellent thing for a sculptor to 
have some piece of his work destroyed by fire, 
flood or earthquake—anything that would get 
it definitely out of the way; for afterwards, 
in speaking of his work, he could say: “ Yes, 
this is pretty good; but you should have seen 
that thing I did for. So-and-So. That was 
really my masterpiece. But, alas, it was 
burned in the great fire,” and so on. Think- 
ing of this suggestion, I have often been 
tempted to refer to my Justice which or- 
namented the Illinois State Building at the 
World’s Fair of Chicago in 1893 and to speak 
of it tenderly as the most epoch-making 
piece of work I have ever done. Only the 
fear that someone may have seen the statue 
and remembered it has kept me from indulg- 
ing in such a reminiscence. 

I came home late one evening, that 
autumn after the Fair had closed, to the little 
apartment Zulh Taft and I were sharing. 
My friend glanced 
at me curiously and 
asked what was the 
matter. 

“Tt’s all settled,” I 
told her. ‘I’ve just 
bought my ticket and 
paid for it. I haven’t 
got but three hundred 
and fifty dollars left, 
but that’senough. It 
will keep me going for 
a while.” 

‘““Where do you 
think you are go- 
ing?” 

‘“To Paris—to 
study with that man 
who designed the 
Court of Honor 
fountain.” 


UT you don’t 
know him! He 
may not take you as 











fe), 
“Ah 
a pupil!” KA oN ue Pda bes 


“T will meet him, 
and he will take me 
as a pupil,” I answered. “He’s not going to 
be able to help himself.” 

Zulh released my hands and went over 
to the window and stood there a long time, 
silent. ‘All right,” she said finally. “If 
you’re going to Paris next week I’m going 
with you.” 

Providence must have had to work over- 
time to take care of Zulh Taft and me on 





that trip to Paris. On the ship we were at 
the table with H. Siddons Mowbray, the 
mural painter, and his wife, who, probably 
touched by our obvious need of help and ad- 
vice, took us under their wings. 

And Paris! I knew that first night that I 
loved it; and I have gone on loving it ever 
since. There our slim savings seemed to van- 
ish with magic rapidity. So armed with a 
letter of introduction given me in Chicago 
by a friend of Mrs. MacMonnies, I called on 
my future master’s wife, hoping to obtain her 
influence and assistance in penetrating into 
the Impassé du Maine studios, where the 
sculptor worked. I found out afterwards that 
many people called at the apartment on the 
Rue de Sévres with the same idea and that 
Mrs. MacMonnies usually proved herself a 
very good watchdog in the interest of her 
husband and his precious time. She invari- 
ably made the same reply to requests to visit 
the studios: “There is nothing of great in- 
terest going on there just now—a statue is 
being cast or something equally boring—but 
perhaps later on ” The “later on” never 
came, for visitors were not invited to the 
studios. 





ROM that moment sight-seeing lost all its 

charms; and of course, to add to my de- 
pression, those constantly diminishing funds 
were an ever-present sword of Damocles, 
ready to cut our trip short at any moment. 
We tramped and tramped up and down the 
streets of the Latin Quarter and found noth- 
ing that we considered cheap enough. One 
day, in utter despair, Zulh and I sank 
down on a bench on the Boulevard Raspail; 
she burst ‘into tears; I sat with fixed eyes 
and tightly closed lips. The end of our ad- 
venture was in sight, and I had never even 
so much as caught a glimpse of MacMonnies. 
I often go and sit on that bench now—it is 
just where the Rue Boissonade enters the 
Boulevard Raspail—and reconstruct that 
scene. 

While we both sat there, both the epitome 
of tragedy, two athletic young art students 
walked by, looked at us and stopped. They 
were friends we had made in Chicago, Bry- 
son Burroughs and his wife. They hardly 
waited to greet us before they asked what 
was the matter. We told them, Zulh still 
weeping and I, no doubt, still with the set 
expression of blasted hopes. 

Instead of laughing at us and making light 
of our troubles, they immediately began 
planning for us, said they were going off on a 
three months’ walking trip through the south 
of France and would let us have their studio 
at just what they were paying for it—which, 
thank heaven, came within our means. The 
sun came out with a 
burst of glory; 
though, at least for 
me, there were some 
ominous clouds still 
hanging about. 


TOLD them I had 

not been able to 
see MacMonnies. 

“Why don’t you 
go to his studio?” 

“T don’t even know 
how to get there.” 

They gave me his 
address, and I wrote 
the directions down 
hastily on a scrap of 
paper. 

The next day we 
installed ourselves in 
the Burroughs’ sky- 
lighted studio, and 
late that afternoon, 
attired in the only 
clothes I had, a 
brown tailor suit, 





brown-and-tan . 


checked golf cape and a Fedora hat—an out- 
fit which had appeared appropriate for Chi- 
cago but was not exactly decorative in 
Paris—I walked slowly along the Boulevard 
Edgar-Quinet on my way to MacMonnies’ 
studio. A very cross concierge pointed out 
the entrance to the studios—at this time 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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.. . » Bedtime now means beauty as well as sleep 


I shut my door and knew that at last | had a few minutes 
to call my own. 

This is my time—when I remove the traces of to-day and 
make ready for my to-morrow. 
to remove those traces—a perfect cold cream—Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s. 

**Three golden minutes’’ 
—not a night would I miss it! 


This snowy, dainty cream is so pure doctors prescribe 


it. 
day 


calm, refreshing sleep, and the cream renewing my skin 
all through the night. 
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NNLY a woman knows that blissful feeling which comes 
as her bedroom door clicks, or how | felt to-night, as 


I have found the perfect way 


each night are mine for its use 


It soothes as it cleanses. All the grime and soil of the 
comes off. Even my-expression changes. After that a 


Now you know why bedtime means more to me 
than just sleep! Nature flatteringly finishes the work 
my perfect cold cream has begun and morning finds 
my skin refreshed and radiant. 











HOW TO USE THOSE 
“*THREE 
GOLDEN MINUTES” 


Smooth a cool, restful 

coat of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream all over your face 
and neck with your fin- 
ger tips or with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 


II Leave the perfect ¢ 

cream on for a min- 
ute to sink deep in your 
pores where the unseen 
dirt is lodged and to allow 
it to revive your skin. 


II] ’ Wipe off the cleans- 
ing cold cream and 
the dirt that clings to it, 

















Just try it yourself for six nights—and watch the 
delightful results. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—the white 
package with the red bands—can be had at any department or 
drug store. Generous sized tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c. Dressing 
table jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 

For a refreshing skin-surprise there’s a 


a “Try-It-Yourself” 
tube waiting for you—Free. 


Send the coupon below. 


Daggett ehumsaells 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 








with upward strokes of 7 


a soft cloth. Then if you giaieee 
wish—dash cold water \™ 
over your face to close the 
















clean pores. 


And there you are—with 
your skin pore-clean ... 
soft and relaxed as a 
child’s . 









. ready now 





Daggett § Ramsdell, Dept. 40/8 
214 West 14th St., New York. 


Please send me the free trial tube of the Perfect 
Cold Cream you offer above. 








beauty-giving rest. 








In Canada: Daggett & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 



















































































































COLOR MAGIC 
for your lips! 


ANGEE is a new idea in 

lipsticks—a trim little 
slim fairy godmother in a 
gunmetal petticoat... Orange 
in the stick but changing to 
rose coral as you put it on your 
lips. Not the usual shiny 
band of fat color that looks 
sO put on, so artificial. But 
just a glow, something 
without thickness or sub- 
stance, that seems merely to 
bring out and deepen the 
natural color of the lips. 


Once on, Tangee is on for all 
day. No making up over again in 
public because your lipstick has 
washed off with a cup of tea, or 
rubbed off on your handkerchief. 
Nothing but soap and water can 
remove it—your Tangee com- 
plexion is your own until you 
wish to change it. 


And what does it cost to have 
this lovely new magic?... One 
dollar. Tangee is twice as expen- 
sive as the old-fashioned lipstick; 
but it’s firm in its consistency and 
its life is five times as long. That’s 
economy, the kind you'll enjoy 
every minute you're practising it... 
Can you afford not to try Tangee? 


For a Tangee Complexion 


Tangee Rouge is Tangee Lip- 
stick’s best friend. Créme Rouge 
for dry skins—Rouge Compact 
for the average skin. Goes on 
easily—changes instantly—blends 
perfectly—stays put. Whatprice 
magic? Lipstick, $1. Créme 
Rouge, $1. Rouge Compact, $.75 


Mons. Doriot 


NGSS 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to 
Georce W. Lurr Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Your dealer’s name will 
be appreciated. 
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MacMonnies had several in a row— 

in a delightful little courtyard filled 

with green plants and fragments of 
sculpture; and I made my way 
straight up to the fateful door. As 

I stopped before it the most alarm- 

ing sounds reached me, coming from within. 
Of course I was in a somewhat nervous con- 
dition, but I couldn’t believe my imagination 
was creating those sounds; they somehow 
suggested what a medieval combat must have 
been like; there were shuffling of feet, clash- 
ing of swords and shouts and yells in a lan- 
guage utterly unknown to me. 

I waited interminably for the noise to sub- 
side, and when finally a slight lull came, I 
knocked gently. No answer. I knocked 
again, more firmly. 

This time the door was opened a few 
inches, and a strange-looking apparition 
peered out at me, a very tall man dressed in 
white flannels, carrying a sword in one hand 
and wearing some sort of a wire mask over 
his face. ‘And what do you want?” the 
voice from behind the mask demanded, 
frankly impatient. 


SAW that the door was likely to be shut 

atany moment; [also knew that my whole 
career depended on the answer to that ques- 
tion; and, driven into drastic action by a 
combination of timidity and consternation, 
I gathered my forces and said in a loud, de- 
termined voice, ‘I have come all the way 
from Chicago to talk to Mr. MacMonnies, 
and I must see him at once.” 

“Oh-h-h!” said the voice behind the mask. 
“Then—come in.” 

The tall white figure opened the door 
wider, ushered me in and showed me across 
a large studio to a small room which I took 
to be a sort of office, as it was furnished with 
desk and chairs. Here I was asked to sit 
down and wait a few minutes. This I did 
with considerable satisfaction. I was in the 
sacred precincts at last; and I had evidently 
impressed that white-clothed, masked figure 
with the importance of my mission. 

In a few minutes he was back again, still in 
the fencing suit, but without the mask, and 
showing a very attractive, pleasant face, 
rather thin and long, with a humorous twist 
to mouth and nose, gray-blue eyes, yellow 
curly hair, a mustache and a funny little 
tuft of hair growing straight out from the 
chin—all features that had impressed me 
when I saw him standing before his own 
work at the World’s Fair. 

He lighted a cigarette, sat down comfort- 
ably and crossed his legs. 

“Well, fire away! What’s it all about?” 

I tried to keep my voice steady. ‘I saw 
your fountain in the Court of Honor at the 
World’s Fair. It was the most beautiful 
thing I had ever seen. As soon as I found out 
who had done it, I began planning and sav- 
ing to come over here and ask you to let me 
study with you. Well, here I am.” 

“T don’t take pupils.” 

“‘But—please, can’t I do something here? 
I’m willing to work at anything. I’m not inex- 
perienced. I worked a whole year with Mr. 
Taft on the Chicago World’s Fair statues. 
I’m sure I could do something useful about 
the studio. I’ll promise not to be in the 
way if—if you’ll only let me come for a little 
while. I haven’t money enough to stay 
long.” 


H= WENT on smoking, inhaling deeply 
and sitting there as if he had not hearda 
word [ had said, while I watched him eagerly 
to see what his decision was going to be. 

“Done much drawing?” he suddenly 
asked me. 

I told him of my work in the academy at 
Cincinnati, all about my drawings from 
geometrical solids and detached features and 
the mammoth anatomical figure. 

“Never drawn from life?” 

“ No.” 

“You must begin that at once. You must 
draw, draw, draw—all the time; all day; all 
night—until you know you can draw to the 
very best of your ability: You can never be 
a sculptor until you know how to draw.” 

He stopped to light another cigarette and, 
while doing so, glanced up at some academy 
drawings from the nude that were hanging on 
the walls of the small room. I followed his 
glance and for a few moments forgot all 
about my own problem, in admiration of the 
drawings. They were entirely different from 
any I had seen before. The shadows particu- 
larly caught my attention; beautiful, rich, 
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luminous shadows following exquisite, vi- 
brating lines. 

“Tf I could only begin copying those,” I 
said, suddenly quite unself-conscious; “I 
mean, before I begin drawing from life.” 

“Those! Yes; they are mine. Well, sup- 
pose you do.” 

I didn’t immediately catch his meaning. 
“Do what?” 

“Begin copying those. Put your mornings 
in on that; and in the afternoons you can 
work in the big studio, modeling.” 

I nodded, swallowed hard and put out my 
hand. “Thank you. I'll be here tomorrow 
morning at nine o’clock.” 

He looked at me in a way that told me un- 
mistakably that he was thinking ‘Queer 
duck,” and opened the door for me. 

“All right. Tomorrow. Au revoir.” 

That first encounter with MacMonnies 
was somewhat characteristic of my subse- 
quent relations with him. He was inclined to 
treat his own work and those working with 
him casually; I mean to say he never grew 
solemn and soulful—as some artists are in- 
clined to be with young students—indulging 
in what might be called artistic tempera- 
ment. He was a hard worker, knew perfectly 
well what he was about and did it; and he 
expected those working with him to do the 
same. At the time I met him he was about 
thirty, and had got safely by those days of 
struggle and discouragement through which 
all of us must pass to achieve anything. He 
had begun to study sculpture with Saint- 
Gaudens in America, and, being very poor 
at the time, he had slept on a shelf in that 
sculptor’s studio in lieu of anywhere else to go. 


URING my studio days with him he 

created an impression that has never 
faded—that of a delightful and stimulating 
man to work with. What he thought of me 
during that period I do not know. He never 
toldme. But once he saw that I adored sculp- 
ture—as muchas he himself did—he gave me 
the most enormous amount of time and atten- 
tion. He was never too busy or preoccupied 
to stop and give me a criticism—not a verbal 
criticism, which is of no earthly good to a 
student of sculpture, but a practical demon- 
stration of how to design and model. 























J.P Ketcham 





My first lesson in drawing with the master 
began the next morning, and went on for 
weeks. Later he advised me to go to a life 
class and draw from life, which I did at Col- 
larossi’s Academy. Then finding the weekly 
criticisms of visiting masters inadequate and 
not very instructive—they consisted merely 
of ‘the feet are too small or too big; or the 
figure is out of plumb”’—I got together some 
fellow students—by this time my acquaint- 
ance in the Quarter was widening—and we 
took a small studio, employed a model, and 
MacMonnies consented to come to us now 
and then and criticize our drawings. 


But to go back to that first day. 

When I returned after lunch to put 

in the afternoon on sculpture, I was 

ahead of the master; but his two 

assistants were there and a new ad- 

dition, the most dashing woman I 

had seen since my arrival in Paris, which is 

saying a good deal. She was standing in the 

middle of the big studio, one hand on her hip, 

the other holding a cigarette, which she in- 

haled now and then, blowing the smoke 
vehemently through her nostrils. 

She stared at me as I entered, watched me 
go to the office and put on my sculptor’s 
apron, and continued to stare at me when I 
returned to the studio. Her glance was noth- 
ing less than annihilating. When she looked 
toward the assistants and said what I felt 
sure was “‘What’s that?” and they told her, 
her manner became even more disconcerting; 
she ended by coming up close to me, looking 
squarely into my eyes and making a face that 
was far from reassuring. I hadn’t the slight- 
est idea who she was or what she was doing 
there; and more than that, I hadn’t the least 
suspicion of what I was in for. 


Poke she had made the face at me she 
lighted another cigarette and began tak- 
ing off her clothes, casually talking to the men 
all the time and leaving her garments wher- 
ever she happened to be. When she finally 
got rid of everything except stockings and 
slippers, she came over and lay down on the 
floor in front of me and began a perfect ava- 
lanche of French. Of course I didn’t under- 
stand a word, and was beginning to feel 
extremely uncomfortable. I had heard some- 
thing of the high jinks that went on in studios, 
but all the stories had been rather vague and 
indefinite. However, I determined to stick 
out anything that might happen—at least 
until MacMonnies arrived—and did my best 
to be polite to what I considered a wholly 
mad, naked woman. 

While she sat there hurling words at me, a 
man came in, went behind a screen, un- 
dressed, came out and took his position on 
the model throne; and before anything else 
happened, MacMonnies arrived and called 
the woman to take her place beside the man 
for the Venus and Adonis group on which he 
was then working. 

Before beginning to model from the life 
group, MacMonnies looked about for some 
work for me to begin on. ‘‘ What do you want 
to do?” he asked me, as if undecided. 

“Anything you tell me,” I replied. 

He went toward a small figure of a Cupid 
mounted on a tripod pedestal. ‘Ever done 
moldings?” 

“Miles of them—at Chicago.” 

“Then you might begin on the moldings of 
this tripod. Later on you can work on the 
sphinxes that are to decorate the corners.” 
He gave me some swift, concise directions, 
told me to sit on the floor where I could work 
more comfortably, and then left me. Inci- 
dentally, I sat on that floor every afternoon 
for several weeks, doing my best to make 
those moldings and the four sphinxes exactly 
as he wanted them. . 


HEN he had turned away and begun on 
the Venus and Adonis group, there was 
an hour or two of peace—at least for me; but 
as soonas he had left the studioand the woman 
was released, she once more began her attack 
on me. By this time I had come to the con- 
clusion that she resented any women students 
being in the studio and had made up her 
mind, as soon as she found me installed there, 
to shock me into leaving. She jumped off the 
model throne, sprang from chair to chair, 
raced about wildly and then, pretending to be 
overcome with the heat, made Adonis spray 
her with water from the syringe used to keep 
the clay moist. She did everything she could 
think of and then, seeing that I went on 
steadily with my work apparently uncon- 
scious of her, she rushed up to me and once 
more began a long dissertation in French. 
It was a battle royal between us for several 
days. She was as determined as I and—with 
the help of Adonis, not unwilling by any 
means to see what fun could be got out of 
me—she came pretty near winning out. No 
doubt I was a sort of kill-joy to their fun; no 
woman, especially a young, green American 
one, had ever been permitted to work there. 
I was very much put to it to know exactly 
how to combat them; but I went on main- 
taining what I thought was the only attitude, 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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(utd yt: “BD What will it be 
OW ae Disappointment 
or ~ Delight ? 


When you come to open the trunks or 
chests in which you are storing your precious 
garments, will you feel a little heart throb 
of uncertainty? Will you find your apparel 
just as it is now—perfect and beautiful? 
Or will it be riddled with moth holes 
and utterly ruined? 


That depends on what you do now— 
whether you use FLY-TOX. You have to 
fight moths continually. Moths are secreted 
in the carpets, rugs, curtains and upholstery. 
Moths are in your clothes when you do not 
know it. You lock up these little vandals, 
hidden in the garments you prize. And 
they ruin them! 


Neglect is costly. Halfway hopeful measures 
do not succeed. To protect your clothes 
you must kill moths. Knowing that, many 
thousands of housewives spray their clothes 
each month with FLY-TOX. FLY-TOX is 
stainless, has a cleanly fragrance. FLY-TOX 
kills moths, but is harmless to humans 
and animals. 





To safeguard your clothes and be sure about 
it, you have to kill moths. The simplest, 
surest, safest way is with FLY-TOX. FLY- 
TOX kills moths. 


FLY-TOX can be obtained from your grocer 
or druggist. 


FLY-TOX was scientifically developed at the 
world’s foremost industrial research labora- 
tories —The Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research of the University of Pittsburgh—by 
Rex Fellowship. The Mellon Institute is con- 
ducted without profit, solely in the interest of 
mankind. Here at this institute FLY-TOX 
was developed and its efficiency proven. 


Half Pints- - + + +« +#« «+ -» 50c 
Pints - e - . . o ° e ° 75c 
Quarts eo, e e©¢ © «© « « «© SLZ5 
Gallons for Hotels and Institutions - $4.00 
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Today, beauty of design and smartness of style 
are recognized as contributing factors to flaw- 
less watch-efficiency....Trim, graceful, perfectly 
proportioned lines are respected, not alone 
for their physical charm, but as an index of 
better watch-making construction and crafts- 
manship....In any one of the many Elgin 











The most efficient watch in the world, is also the most beautiful 


models, for men or for women, you will find 
elegance of appearance complementing mechan- 
ical perfection.....Exquisiteness of design, 
enhancing reliability of performance.... For 
sixty years, the world’s standard in watch 
accuracy and integrity, Elgin is equally the 
world’s most beautiful and modish watch. 


Your Elgin Jeweler Invites a Call 


Se Fe OR. 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE & EFFICIENCY 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 





ELGIN, U.S.A. 
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one of indifference; sometimes I went further 
and pretended to be an innocent simpleton 
that was amused at their performances, 
though praying all the time that they would 
not go too far and do something that would 
make it impossible for me to remain. 

Lily White! That was her name; though 
where she acquired it no one ever seemed to 
know; and her pronunciation of it, so entirely 
French that you never would have recog- 
nized it as being of Anglo-Saxon origin, surely 
suggested nothing but wholly Latin ancestry. 
At any rate, she was the most outrageous, 
daring, conscienceless person I have ever en- 
countered. They say she is now a most re- 
spectable wife of an important provincial 
official and the mother of a large family, 
which is very hard for me to believe; when I 
knew her she was a mad, gay creature, only 
serious when she was on the model stand, 
where she always respected herself and her 
profession. 

In spite of all my strict attention to work 
and a seriousness which left no room for out- 
side interests, stories of those marvelous 
Quatz Arts balls reached me little by little. 
As my knowledge of French progressed I 
found myself unconsciously listening and be- 
coming more and more interested in them. 
They were the absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion for many months each year and were 
considered, not only the last word in every- 
thing outrageous, but seriously important on 
account of the artists who took part in them 
and the beautiful costumes that were worn. 
Originated and controlled by the Beaux Arts 
students and run with a secrecy that added 
greatly to their fascination, it was the desire 
of every student to obtain one of the ex- 
tremely restricted tickets. 


HE more I heard of these balls the more I 

became fired with the idea that myartistic 
education would be incomplete without at- 
tending one; but beyond obtaining a ticket 
was the even greater question of getting to- 
gether a costume that would be considered 
worthy of the occasion. Everyone who pre- 
sented himself for admittance had to pass an 
examination by a committee of judges; and 
it was said that more were refused entrance 
than were passed through the gates. 

Of course I didn’t go that first year; I 
wouldn’t have even thought of it then, if it 
had been possible; but a long time after- 
ward, when, timidity and prudery had been 
somewhat overcome, I decided that the time 
had come for me to see one of those balls. 
Loie Fuller and I agreed that we would go to- 
gether and, knowing a painter who was on the 
committee for costumes, we sought him out 
in his studio and asked him to help us. 

He looked at us after we had stated our 
mission, and smiled whimsically. “I don’t 
think either of you ladies really wants to go to 
that ball.” 

“We do,” Loie Fuller replied. “And you 
must help us get there.” 

“Do you know what you should wear?” 

““We’ve heard the costumes are superb and 
are quite willing to go to any expense.” 

“Superb!” he repeated, still smiling. 
“Ves—many of them are. But—that is not 
what I meant.” He turned and pointed to a 
small pile of tulle lying ona table. ‘Do you 
see that stuff! There are probably three or 
four yards of it. Can you imagine how many 
costumes that is going to make?” 

We gasped. “How many!” There wasn’t 
nearly enough for one. 

“That is to make costumes for forty 
women.” 


E WENT away discouraged—at least 
Loie Fuller was; I was concentrating on 
how I could get by this seeming impossibility. 
I went homeand spent a whole night designing 
something that would clothe me sufficiently 
and yet be startling enough to satisfy the 
judges. The ball that year was to illustrate 
Scandinavian sagas. I looked up the wear- 
ing apparel of heroes and heroines of that re- 
mote age and finally found a picture of a 
viking that appealed to me immensely. Yes; 
I would go as a viking, a sort of mythical 
viking with huge wings! 
I got everyone I knew to help me and 
really achieved something that I thought was 
tremendously effective, and which still 


_— 


clothed me sufficiently to have been worn in 
Terre Haute without shocking anyone. It 
took me hours to dress that night of the ball, 
and at last, when the group with whom I was 
going came for me, they all admitted that 
my costume was attractive. We went on 
foot, as was the custom for the groups of the 
Quatz Arts, and arrived at the entrance in 
high spirits. 

We were shown into a small antechamber 
and found ourselves before a row of judges. 
They looked us over, examined our costumes, 
expressed great admiration and praise, re- 
tired to confer in whispers and then returned 
and informed us that we had been found en- 
tirely satisfactory and could pass at once into 
the ballroom. 


T A GESTURE from one of the judges one 
of the two entrance doors was thrown 
open and we were told to enter. Beyond the 
door, carefully barring any vision of what was 
beyond, hung a heavy red curtain. We passed 
the door, pluming ourselves for a spectacular 
entrance, heard the door slam to back of us, 
brushed aside the red curtain and found our- 
selves in a dark, dank alley. 

I didn’t know what had happened until one 
of my companions explained that this was a 
trick the judges always employed when they 
found your costume unworthy of the ball; 
they never told you so; they merely had you 
shown to a door that put you out in the 
street. 

When I got home that night, footsore and 
weary, Zulh Taft rubbed her eyes and asked 
what had happened; she hadn’t expected me 
back until morning. 

“Nothing happened,” I grumbled, “except 
that I had too many clothes on.” 

Ever present, permeating, robbing the 
days of complete happiness, was the knowl- 
edge of that sword of Damocles hanging over 
us, the need of money to keep us on in Paris. 
I had put aside the amount necessary to pay 
steerage passage back to New York; nothing 
under the sun would have made me touch 
that; but very soon the certainty that I had 
better begin making plans to return home 
took all the joy out of life. There I was, 
learning my life work by leaps and bounds, 
and yet forced to give it all up because I had 
no money left. 

The windfall that solved this problem for 
many weeks was the appearance of some 
friends from Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Kohlsaat. Mrs. Kohlsaat amused herself im- 
mensely in the Paris shops; but her husband 
found time hard to kill away from his beloved 
newspapers. He became interested in the 
Latin Quarter and the life Zulh Taft and I 
were living there and, more for an excuse to 
come over often than in admiration of our 
talents, he gave us an order to do a portrait 
bust of him, stipulating that we do it to- 
gether—of course a quite impossible idea. 
But the fantastic idea was made entirely rea- 
sonable when he said he would pay us three 
hundred and fifty dollars for it. 


E NEEDED money so badly at that 

moment that, after we heard what he 
was going to pay us, we would have done the 
work with our eyes shut if he had suggested it. 
And probably anyone who saw the finished 
work thought that was exactly the way we 
had done it. 

Just before he came for the first sit- 
ting we drew lots to see which one of us 
should do the face and which the back of the 
head and ears. We had agreed that the ears 
should be the dividing line. I.drew the 
latter. 

We went to work merrily. Not only 
was that bust finished, but it was actually 
cast in bronze, and is probably at this mo- 
ment inhabiting some dark, hermetically 
sealed closet in Chicago. At any rate, it 
served its purpose, gave us a very jolly time 
and prolonged our stay in Paris. 

When I returned to MacMonnies’ studio— 
doing that bust had kept me away several 
weeks—he asked what had happened to me. 
I replied proudly that I had been doing a 
portrait bust of a famous American; and 
then added that I was going to remain in- 
definitely in Paris. 


(Continued in the May Home Fournal) 
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“The best spring tonic 


14S —PROPER FOOD 


Watch your diet—that’s the way to get ahead of lazy spring 





OT sO many years ago it was the custom to 
N take a tonic in the spring to “thin the 
blood’’ and thus combat that “tired feeling.” 

Now nutrition authorities have discovered 
that the best spring medicine is a wise diet; that 
springtime laziness is largely due to overworked 
digestions. 

In the winter your diet naturally includes a 
high proportion of heavy, heating food. With 
warm spring days, you do not need so much. In 
fact it throws an undue burden upon digestion. 

You know how slow and sluggish, how unfit 
for work you feel when you have eaten too much 


rich food. 


The kind of breakfast you need 


Take breakfast, for instance. The first meal of the 
day should set you up with ample energy for a 
brisk morning’s work. And it will, if you eat 
wisely. 

But if you eat a too heavy, hearty breakfast, 
you will find yourself yawning, half asleep by 
the middle of the morning. 

What you need at the start of the day is simple 
food, full of energy; food that is easily and 
quickly digested. You can find no food which 
will more perfectly fill these needs than good old 
Cream of Wheat! 


Try it for three mornings 


As a test, try Cream of Wheat for breakfast for 
just three mornings, served as suggested here. 
You will be surprised how fit you feel. 

Cream of Wheat, made of the best hard wheat, 
is exceptionally high in energy value or carbo- 
hydrates. But equally as valuable is its easy 
digestibility. 

You get all the rich energy of Cream of Wheat 
because it is digested so easily and quickly none 
is wasted in extra work imposed upon the stomach. 

It has all the satisfying nourishment you could 
possibly want yet is simple 
enough in form for a baby 
to digest. In this splendid 
food find energy to meet 
the languid moods of 
spring. 





First Morning 


CREAM OF WHEAT 
% cup CREAM OF WHEAT 
144 teaspoon salt 4 cups boiling water 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling salted 
water, stirring constantly. Place over boiling water and con- 
tinue cooking fifteen minutes or longer if desired. Serve with 
cream and sugar, or Southern Style with butter and salt 


Second Morning 


CreAM OF WHEAT with Dates 
¥% cup CREAM OF WHEAT 
4 cups boiling water ¥% teaspoon salt 
% cup dates 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling salted 
water, stirring constantly; add dates and cook fifteen min- 
utes in a double boiler 


Also with Figs, Raisins or Prunes 
Follow recipe above, using instead of dates }2 cup figs, 
raisins or prunes cut in small pieces 


Third Morning 


CreaM OF WueEaT with Poached Egg 
34 cup CREAM OF WHEAT 


4 cups boiling water ¥% teaspoon salt 
Butter, salt and paprika Poached egg 


Cook Cream of Wheat in rapidly boiling salted water fifteen 

minutes; mix well with butter. Serve 2 heaping tablespoons 

cooked Cream of Wheat, make a depression in the center 

with the back of the spoon and place in this a poached egg. 
Season with butter, salt and paprika 


Send for this free booklet and sample 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat” 


There are so many delightful ways to serve Cream of 
Wheat—not only as a cereal but in tempting desserts, 
vegetable and meat dishes. We will gladly send you 
our new recipe book which gives 50 ways. We also 
have a helpful book on children’s diet. If you care 
for a sample box of Cream of Wheat, enough to make 
any recipe or for 4 full servings, check coupon below. 





Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 204, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

O Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, 
**50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 

O Please send me, free, your booklet, ‘“The 
Important Business of Feeding Children.” 


© Please send me sample box of Cream of 
Wheat. 














Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





In Canada, made by the Cream cf Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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BIHERE is really no more impor- 
i] tant piece of furniture than the 
chair, and each chair that is se- 
lected may be relied upon to im- 
part a greater proportion of char- 
acter to the room than its com- 
paratively insignificant size would 
“ij seem to warrant. Though this is 
true, many people consider chairs as a sort of 
afterthought in the furnishing of their homes. 
Also they seem to think if a chair is comfortable, 
and they can afford it, that this is a conclusive 
argument in its favor, and it is purchased with- 
out more delay. But in my opinion, if a really 
beautiful and well-furnished home is of any in- 
terest whatever, chair selection should merely 
start from points like these. 

In every living room there should be a variety 
of comfort in the chairs. There should be a semi- 
lounging chair for the man, such as the Coxwell shown here. 
There should be a somewhat larger overstuffed chair, a trifle 
more formal than a Coxwell. One of the two wing armchairs 
shown here answers this need. There should be two much 
less luxurious chairs—one perhaps upholstered in back and 
seat and arms, but with not too much springiness, and one 
of wood, so that the many people who dislike sitting in very 
soft chairs will be suited too. 

Then, if the size of the living room permits, there should 
be some sort of a tall-backed upholstered chair with wooden 
arms, perhaps like the Sheraton chair shown here, or maybe 
a similar chair of the William and Mary or Queen Anne 
type. Such a collection of chairs is much more comfortable 
than the frequently seen group of apoplectic lobby chairs 
gathered around the hearth, misguidedly selected, strange 
to say, in this very name of comfort, chairs into which you 
lower yourself with difficulty and which you find so uncom- 
fortably impossible to leave. 

Chair beauty is not nearly so dependent upon price as 
it is upon line and refinement, a quality of shape and 
appearance best recognized by those who have familiarized 
themselves with the high beauty standards attained by 
chairs of the past, as well as by chairs of the present, 
many of which reproduce these older types. For to be truly 
beautiful a chair has to comply with an almost historic fine- 
ness which has been so well proved that it simply cannot go 
out of style. Chairs of beauty are never grotesquely large. 
They may be big, but they’re never bloated. There isa fine- 
ness of line apparent in the shape of their arms, which 
should never be unduly wide; in the shape of their backs, 
which complies in 
nearly every instance 
with some recognized 
standard—a _ graceful 
flowing of line that is 














The chairs shown on this page are splendid examples of modern 
influenced by past historic styles, and all are procurable at moderate prices. 
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Beauty and Econom 


in Fine (ohairs 


By MITCHELL MACKAY 
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two sorts: The kind that saves you money at the time of pur- 
chase, and the better kind that costs more in the beginning, 
but which returns dividends of continued satisfaction in the 
durability and fine appearance of the piece during coming 
years. When you buy achair, if you can afford the often slight 
increase in price that elevates the chair into the realm of 
the finer pieces, you will never regret the wisdom that so 
guided your choice. Real economy may be practiced in buy- 
ing lifetime chairs of such historic fineness that they never 
will go out of style. And when a more rigid economy is nec- 
essary at the time of purchase, a better knowledge of these 
types often enables you to choose cheaper chairs that ad- 
here to these same principles of design. 






















never lost entirely in 
humpsand bumpsand 
lumps and buttons 
and tassels, or in the 
fixed inflated smooth- 
ness of overstuffing 
that looks as though 
the air would escape 
with the first pin prick. 
The fine chairs shown 
on this page are splen- 
did examples of mod- 
ern beauty influenced 
by past historic styles, 
and all of them are 
procurable at prices 
remarkably low con- 
sidering their style 
and quality. 

For economy is also 
a very laudable factor 
to consider when 
choosing chairs. But 
there is economy of 


beauty 


i) 


Nn 
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The two overstuffed wing chairs shown here 
offer a choice that often must be made when se- 
lecting a chair of this variety. Both are good. 
The wing chair shown at the upper left is of the 
chubby Colonial type, wider and lower than the 
other one, and is priced at $75.00. It is custom 
built, it is hair filled, with a down-filled detached 
cushion, and it has claw-and-ball feet. The wing 
chair at the upper right is custom built also, and 
filled with the same superfine materials; but it is 
a more imposing chair, taller of back, and showing 
a more graceful flare of arm. It is called a Queen 
Anne wing armchair, and has Queen Anne cabriole 
feet. Its price is $98.00. 

At the bottom of the page there are shown 
two low-backed upholstered chairs with wooden 
arms. The one at the left is of an especially fine 
type, featuring the carved eagle-head arms of 
the late Queen Anne or early Chippendale style, 

and claw-and-ball feet. Its price is $75.00. The up- 
holstered chair at the right, which resembles this one 
strongly, is priced at only $50.00. It is of generous size, also, 
and is wide and low and comfortable. It is of the Queen 
Anne style and its arms and legs are of walnut. Many other 
chairs may be found similar to these two, and it is a type 
that is extremely comfortable and adaptable, as well as 
beautiful. 

At the left of the gateleg table there is shown another up- 
holstered chair with wooden arms, differing sufficiently from 
these others to be used in the same room with one of them. 
Its back is higher and straighter and its arms are much 
more finely drawn. It could be used in any room in which 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton furniture would be at home. Ina 
satin first cover it is priced at $65. The Coxwell chair shown 
in the middle illustration at the top of the page is custom 
built and priced at $87 in a first cover of denim. It is hair- 
and-down filled, and is of that moderate size which fits in 
every room. 

All the prices quoted include first covers only, but all 
of these are effective enough to be used for a year or 
so before recovering, if desired. Some are in a mercerized 
material resembling armure, some are in first-cover satin 
and some in denims woven in all-over tapestry patterns. 
Spend what available money you have at your disposal on 
the chair itself, and economize if need be by waiting for the 
final upholstery until some future time. Many people do 
this and in the end they have a more worthwhile possession. 

Choosing chairs of wood is just as important as choosing 
the more expensive upholstered or overstuffed chairs. Desir- 
able types are 
Windsors, ladder- 
backs, Dutch chairs, 
and the wooden types 
of Chippendale, 








Sixty-five dollars is the price of the graceful chair in center above, in a first cover of satin, while the chairs shown just above are priced, 
from left to right, $50.00, $30.00, $75.00 and $27.00, respectively. 


Adam, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite. All of 
these have class and 
breeding, and give 
tone to the room in 
which they are used. 
Thetall-backed Wind- 
sor chair shown at the 
left of the Coxwell is 
of a very fine design 
and costs $28. The 
Windsor shown at the 
lower right is shorter 
of back, and of an 
equally fine design. It 
is priced at $27, and is 
of solid mahogany. 
The Dutch rush- 
seated chair without 
arms, which is shown 
in the lower-left-hand 
illustration, is ol 
mahogany and is 
priced at $30. 
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‘CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE. QUALITY. 
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i ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 























In no detail of the modern home arethoughtand rose and black. Painted cornice and wainscot. 
taste so amply repaid as in the design and equip- Dull black floor tiles, laid in golden cement. 
ment of bathrooms. To avoid the commonplace Marmor lavatory and dressing table have tops of 
and choose distinctive settings and fixtures is Italian marble. [arma bath and Crysta/shower. 


important, since changes are not easily made. Crane plumbing and heating fixtures are sold by 


Inthis Cranebathroom, character andcharmare contractors only, in a wide variety of styles at 
secured with simple materials. The walls are of prices within reach of all. Write for book of color 
painted plaster, with Pompeian decorations in schemes, “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


RANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Nvniuhen, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 


~*~, P C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
i - ao! 
/ X : 
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Crane Neumar Lavatory 



























































































TREO 


SADDLE BACK— 
mainly of surgical 
webbing. For the 
large figure. 



















7 fees. 
REO Pa , 
| * Py. oy eine en - 
| PANEL BACK— “@ nee ‘Lanka. . 
chieflyofwebbing. 5 OT Loy 


For the average | 
figure. i 











TREO 


TIORENATING sec. 
- OF surgical el 

tic and bro at elas. 
toad panel — wae 


Treo Fashions are all made of 
surgical elastic webbing— 
“light weight web’’, ‘‘Treotex 
web” and ‘French style of 
hand-knitted surgical web”’, 
combined with various brocade 
materials which encourage re- 
ducing and give the gracefully 
restricted figure with fashion- 


able freedom. 





aa 


HARMING Treo fashions—original creations embodying a 

diversified character of construction superbly suited to the 
season’s styles and to the needs of fashion requirements encour- 
aging grace with comfort. 


A variety of styles carried by Corset Departments and Specialty Shops 


TREO GIRDLE 


Surgical elastic web predominates in Treo Girdles 
The More Elastic the corset—the More Graceful the figure 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd., 6C Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 2 
Canada: Eisman & Co., 24 Spadina Avenue, Toronto Cuba: Havana, Aguiar 105 
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WE USED TO PORE OVER 
THE BOOK OF HOUSE 
PLANS,BUTIT WAS CLUB 
DOLLARS THAT EN- 
ABLED US TO 
BUILD THE 
HOME WE 
WANTED” 


- sD 
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Women Can Have Extra- Money Now 


ES, you can afford it! 
That’s The Girls’ Club an- 
i] nouncement to every woman 
i] reading this page. 

ij} Never mind what ‘‘it” is! 
EH] Maybe it’s “‘a dream of an 
Faster hat.”” The windows 
| mA} are full of them! Maybe it’s 
new wall paper for the living room; or a 
sports coat for daughter. Perhaps it’s some- 
thing big and serious, like a trip or music 
lessons or a trousseau. 

The point is you can afford it. There’s a 
way to get it, a thoroughly feminine way! 
The Girls’ Club method of earning money is 
so delightfully possible. 

Yes—and delightfully successful! Our 
plan meets the emergency! It adds the nec- 
essary $20 or $30 a week to the household 
budget; it enables you to purchase the bet- 
ter dress for $15 more; it brings you ready 
money right away. 

Sometimes a woman will say to us—but 
here’s the very letter I was thinking of: 








I don’t believe I would ever have tried your 
plan if I hadn’t stumbled on my “big girl”’ having 
a good cry because she wanted a new dress and 
wouldn’t ask for it. Such a dear as she is! My 
letter went off to you that very evening. 

You know the rest. The splendid feeling of 
security Club work has given me; the many 
things bought for our little home. I feel that 
my lucky star was shining when I sent that first 
little inquiry to you. 


Lucky stars have a way of shining on Girls’ 
Club members. We begin to feel ten years 
younger when we turn our backs on worry 
and the disagreeable going-without habit. 
Here’s a girl who knows: 


Tom and I had been waiting to marry because 
we wanted a nice little house of our own—we 
weren’t willing to begin the great adventure in an 
ugly, dark apartment. We used to pore over the 
book of house plans, but of course—the nice ones 
always cost too much. One day we had out the 
book as usual, and I turned to a certain page. 

“This is it,”” I said. ‘‘ I’ve made up my mind. 
I just must have this little house.” 

Poor old Tom looked so discouraged. He didn’t 
dream of the surprise I had in store. I could see 
he wasn’t willing to say no, and yet—it would 
have been so long before we could have built it on 
his salary alone. 

“But Mazie 





”” he began. 


*“No, no,” I said. ‘It must be this house or 
none.”” He couldn’t believe I would be so unrea- 
sonable. And then—I told him—told him of my 
Club dollars which would not only make the 
right house possible, but would enable me to help 
keep it going after we were living in it. 

Mazie T. Moore, Kentucky. 


Isn’t it easier to stay young and happy 
when you are efficient? And what can give 
a woman this sense of accomplishment so 
quickly as having money in her pocket? 

Through The Girls’ Club women are dis- 
covering every day how much fun it is to 
earn their own money. They are coéperat- 
ing with their husbands, without giving up a 
single wifely duty. They are combining Club 
work with their other activities—and mak- 
ing good at both. 

What kind of women? The kind we all are. 
Club members aren’t exceptions—they aren’t 
geniuses—they are just wide-awake modern 
women, who have recognized the great truth 
that money is a good thing to have. 

Would you like to join them? There is no 
secret about our plan. We are proud of it— 
proud of what it has done for busy mothers, 
schoolgirls, teachers, stay-at-homes. We are 
ready today to welcome you to our organiza- 
tion as we welcomed the girl who wrote: 

The next thing I want is a spring dress. I know 
I’li have the money for it by Saturday. It took 
me but two days, working in my spare minutes, 
to earn the money for my shoes and gloves. 

Irma R. T., Illinois. 


Why Not Begin Earning Now ? 


F YOU are interested, wouldn’t it be well 

to write for particulars at once? Warm 
weather expenses are coming with a rush. 
They'll multiply as the season progresses. A 
brief note reading, “Please tell me about 
your plan for making money,” will be suffi- 
cient. The information will cost you nothing, 
and you will incur no obligation by writing 
for it. Address the 
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You would not try to build \  { “ime’s wise teachings are 
| your own watch or oe crystallized in this 
| motor cdr : better cabinet 
: You must of necessity leave that important work Every woman who would be highly skilled in the 
| in the hands of experts who are properly equipped. ro fine art of home-making needs all the “15 famous 

Then mark this—no collection of cupboards, how- re features” that make up the bone and sinew of Sellers 
| ever skillfully built, is a substitute for a kitchen cabi- ae: leadership. All these and more now identify Sellers 
7 net. This highly developed and scientifically worked bay as the most wanted cabinet in the world. You will 

out laboratory for the household culinary depart- ne be interested in the many time-saving advantages 

ment is a modern necessity, as well as a thing of eee described in booklet P-3, gladly sent by G. I. Sellers 

prideful beauty. A thoroughly sanitary labor saver, ee & SonsCompany, Elwood, Indiana. Canadian branch, 

for none other than your own family use. Private! ee Brantford, Ontario. See this surpassing cabinet 

And a really fine example of superior craftsmanship. Cas at the better shops everywhere. Convenient terms. 

KITCHEN CABINETS 
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Make this 
delicious “discovery” 


ANCIENT Greek legends sang of Ambrosia, the 
food of the gods that conferred immortality 
upon those partaking. Centuries later, at the 
court of immortal Napoleon, Ambrosia was 
the name given the famous fruit cup that be- 
came a court favorite. 

Yet Dromedary Ambrosia would have as- 
tonished that French epicure who said, “The 
discovery of a new dish does more for the 
happiness of man than the discovery of a 
star.” He would have applauded the improve- 
ment made by a sprinkling of tender, full- 
flavored Dromedary Cocoanut. 
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Make this delicious discovery yourself! Take two sliced 
oranges, one sliced banana, two slices of pineapple ( diced) 
and two-thirds cup of Dromedary Dates chopped small. 
Arrange in layers and Sprinkle each layer with Dromedary 
Cocoanut. Top with whipped cream, garnish with cherries 
and serve very cold in cocktail glasses. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
374 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


























Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


WRITE*>-NAME-AND:‘ADDRESS: BELOW:‘'AND: ENCLOSE: FOUR:CENTS:*FOR:QROMEDARY:RECIPE:BOOKk 
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C farst (©hoose the Girl 


(Continued from Page 7) 


doctor was examining the human specimens 
that entered, one by one, at the ring of his 
bell, he himself overlooked very little, possess- 
ing one of those glances which are as good 
as most X-ray machines, and a pair of quiz- 
zical eyebrows which were hard to withstand. 

“Well, doctor,” said Junius, after being 


ushered in at three o’clock with his usual air 
of importance, “you found your analyses and 
examinations quite satisfactory, I trust.” 


ly 


“Eh?” said the doctor. 

“T say, you found your 
analyses and examinations 
satisfactory, I trust.” 

“ Couldn’t kill you with an 
ax,’ almost grumbled the 
doctor. 

“T—er—wish to consult 
you upon another question. 
Of course you have based 
your analyses and conclu- 
sions upon the understand- , 
ing, correctly stated in eo’ 
answer to the list of questions 
which vou asked me, that I 
am, to put it in one word, unmarried. But 
now if I were to tell you that I am thinking 
of changing this, would it alter your good 
opinion of the—er—future state of my health 
in any way?” 

It had been Doctor Collingwood’s first in- 
tention to say ‘‘ Eh?”’ in order to see how well 
Junius could repeat himself; but curiosity 
getting the better of him, he said instead, 
“Qh-ho; who is she?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

Then it was that the doctor said it. 

“T say, I don’t know yet.” 

“How do you mean—youdon’tknowyet?” 


“Eh?” 


MEAN that I haven’t selected the young 
lady yet,” said Junius; and in his best 
manner he continued: “As a matter of fact, 
I have long thought that if such things were 
done more systematically, there would be far 
less unhappiness in married life than exists 
today. Now I don’t mind telling you that I 
have always promised myself to let matri- 
mony severely alone until I had accumu- 
lated a certain competence; and that then, 
instead of jumping wildly into love, or allow- 
ing myself to be snared by propinquity or— 
er—any of the usual—er—common causes, I 
would first calmly, I might even say logi- 
cally, choose the girl, and then fall in love.” 
Throughout this statement, the doctor’s 
eyebrows had been rising higher and higher; 
but now as though chiding them he made 
them come down where they belonged, but 
seemed to realize that it would require an 
effort to keep them there. ‘‘Cold-blooded 
young fish, aren’t you?” he said. 

This wasn’t displeasing to Junius. ‘“‘ Not 
at all, doctor,” he said. ‘‘I have simply at- 
tempted to reduce the subject to an intelli- 
gent system.” 

“Intelligent system for falling in love?” 
demanded the thrice-married doctor and, 
slightly snorting, he continued, “Why, my 
boy, you might as well have an intelligent 
system for falling downstairs.” 

“Not at all, doctor; not at all,” said 
Junius earnestly. “Tn fact—er—I have al- 
ready gone into the subject with some slight 
degree of thoroughness.”” He drew a loose- 
leaf memorandum book from his pocket. 
“T have noticed,” he went on, “that the girls 
in the past who have appealed to me as most 
pleasing have had certain characteristics in 
common which I have noted down here, it 
might be said, in the form of specifications. 
Height, for instance, about five feet, four 
inches. Eyes, dark blue with twinkle 

‘““With what?” asked the other. 


WINKLE, doctor. Dark blue with 
twinkle. Weight, I should say, about 
one hundred and thirty pounds. Skin smooth 
and—er—white beneath the chin. And so 
forth and so on. But more important than 
these details are what I have termed the 
broad general outlines. For instance - 
He turned a page of his notebook, the 
doctor first staring at him and then at the 
carnation in his buttonhole. 
““One,’” read Junius. 
reasonably poor.’”’ 
“Poor?” said the doctor, staring more 
than ever. “Why poor?” 


«She must be 





“So she will know the true value of money. 
‘Two. She must be obedient and amenable 
to discipline.’” 

“My dear boy! ‘Obedient!’ ‘Amenable 
to discipline!’ In this year of grace!” 

“«Three,’”’ calmly continued Junius. ‘‘She 
must be a good housekeeper.’ I have nine 
points specified here so far,’’ he broke off, 
“but those three will give you a rough gen- 
eral idea of how I propose to proceed.” 

“Propose to proceed !”’ 
almost spluttered the doctor. 
“And how do you propose 
to proceed to find this—this 
paragon of all the virtues? 
Going to advertise for her?”’ 


O’’ SAID Junius. 

“Even there I have 

worked the matter out, at 

least to my own satisfaction. 

A niece of mine is at Granby, 

a college for young women 

which makes a specialty of 

the domestic sciences, as you 

may know. This evening they are having a 

violin recital by Kerenski, followed by an in- 

formal dance. I am taking the four o’clock 

train, and when I get there I—er—expect to 

look them over with at least the same degree 

of intelligence that I would display in looking 

over samples of—well, let us say, rice, for 
example.” 

“T hope you pick a prize!” 

“You shall see her, doctor.” 

“ Eh? ” 

“T say, you shall see her. There is one 
point which I have not mentioned, and that 
is, that she shall be—er—in full possession 
of—er—her health. Now what I had in 
mind was this: That if I can get her to come 
to the city, let us say with my niece, I 
thought that we might be able to drop in to 
see you as a friend of the family, you under- 
stand, and possibly by observation and 
guarded inquiries se 

“Fast little worker, 
said the older man. 

After he had gone, it was the doctor’s turn 
to look out of the window. ‘‘I don’t know; I 
don’t know,” he mused at last, summing up 
in those few words his not inconsiderable 
knowledge of the ladies; and just before he 
pushed the button that would admit his next 
specimen, he added, “Fools for luck. He 
may pick a good one, at that!” 


III 
ID you like it, Uncle Junius?” asked 
his niece, when the recital was over at 
last, and they started downstairs for the 
dancing. 

“Hardly Kubelik, of course, Eleanor,” he 
said with tolerant good nature, “but good, 
very good of its kind, I should say. Now,” 
he suggested when they reached the dancing 
floor. ‘‘Letus sit upon these very comfort- 
able chairs for a few minutes; and you can 
tell me who is who among your college 
friends.” 

If you had been there, he might have re- 
minded you of some bland young monarch of 
ages past with all the maidens of the kingdom 
passing before himin review. ‘‘ Any of these 
you’d like to meet?”’ asked Eleanor once. 

““No, no,” said Junius hurriedly. ‘Not 
yet. Not yet, my dear.” 

And then, all at once, he saw her: Height, 
about five feet, four inches. Eyes, dark blue 
with twinkle. Skin, smooth and very white 
beneath the chin. She happened to be look- 
ing at him when first he saw her, and straight- 
way a feeling of premonition took hold of 
him, and more than ever he felt like the man 
of destiny whom fortune had marked for her 
own. 

“There’s a girl over there,” he murmured 
to Eleanor. “Don’t look. Standing by the 
pillar. Yes—that one. Do you know her?” 

“Why, yes, I know her well—Peg Brown. 
She’s in my dietetics class.” 

* “Ts she—er—are her people well off, do 
you know?” 

“T hardly think so,” said Eleanor, con- 
sidering, and wondering more than ever. 
“No; I guess they’re not. I know she 
hasn’t many clothes.” 


aren’t you, Junius?” 


' 
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A Modern Miracle 


By Marion Bryant—IJ/lustrated by Witt GReFE 


HE house across the street kept tug- 

ging at my attention . . . as if all its 

sunning windows were chuckling 
with secret. 

“We call them the lovable McLaughlins,” 
their neighbor-friend explained. 

“Not Joe McLaughlin?” 

She nodded. Knowing the man and his 
salary, I couldn’t suppress a degree of won- 
der. Just then the watched door opened, 
and a lithe, lovely girl of about fifteen 
appeared in a brown-tan plaided wool—so 
straight, slim, perfect of line that I strained 
for detail. 

“She is an only child?” 
ment increased. 

“Dear, no! She has a miracle mother.” 

The five words were enough. As my eyes 
followed the slim bit of fashion around the 
corner, clamorous laughter flung from the 
house across the street. Out the same watched 
door burst four beautifully dressed children. 
Two were boys in short, straight little trou- 
sers; the younger’s Dutchily buttoned to 
his crisp white blouse with the largest of 
pearl buttons; the older’s topped with a 
straight waistcoat that needed neither but- 
tons nor tie. A fluffy brown-haired girl wore 
a gray dress edged in red and blue. And 
the elfinest of all—she with the amazing 
auburn curls, scrambled after playmates in a 
blue alpaca frock that was like the teeniest 
thimbleful of sky! 

“You mean they’re all McLaughlins and 
dressed like that?” I cried. 

“Dressed delightfully like that every day 
in the year! Their mother has the theory 
that beautiful manners go with beautiful 
clothes, and you never saw such adorably 
polite children. But—come! Let me show 
you what she’s made for me.” 

“Made!” 

“‘She makes all her clothes. The children’s 
too. Not only dresses, but coats, hats. And 
she has plenty of time to play with the chil- 
dren.” She laughed at my astonishment. 
“Didn’t I say she’s a miracle mother?” 

I examined the blue cloth street-dress she 
held up for me; and a soft pale-green velvet 
evening gown. Beautiful things! ‘The best 
part of it is,” she continued delightedly, 
“you can tell her just what you want, and she 
goes right ahead and makes it!” 

“Take me to Mrs. McLaughlin!” I cried. 

The children drew aside in little discreet 
clusters as we passed. And soon I was look- 
ing into the deep smiling eyes of a woman— 
slim, gracious. “Lovable” was the perfect 
word. 

Her slim chestnut dress was without adorn- 
ment of any sort—the style tendency of the 
season intensified to a litheness almost 
sculpturesque. 


I asked, wonder- 


“How do you have such original ideas?” 
I cried. 

There was a slow, charming shake of her 
head. “Not original at all.” She took a 
magazine from the table. “This comes to me 
from the Woman’s Institute each season. It 
keeps me in advance of the styles. Then, 
since I can copy anything I see, I need add 
just this, just that, to make it individual.” 

“But how do you know enough to add just 
this, just that?” 

Her eyes deepened warmly. “The Woman’s 
Institute tells me. Their delightful lessons 
make it possible to make negligees, dainty 
underthings, after only a few hours’ study. 
Then come sheer little layettes, children’s 
frocks, soft summery dresses—even severe 
woolens and coats.” 

“And you make anything you want?” 

“Anything. And as quickly as any dress- 
maker. Institute methods are unusually rapid. 
Let me show you some of my oldest daughter’s 
clothes. I used the Institute’s famous ‘One 
Hour’ method for them.” 

She came back with evening things, slight 
of fabric, graceful of line. ‘And these for the 
children.” Little dresses you dream of! 

And you don’t claim any honors for your- 
self?” I exclaimed. 

“Not one. I hadn’t the least talent for 
sewing just a few months ago. Now—” her 
eyes swept the room, rested on the fairy things 
scattered whitely on "table, desk, chair. “I can 
almost believe in miracles,” she added softly — 
“Couldn’t you?” 

* * 

You can almost believe in miracles, too, if 
you let the Woman’s Institute help you. 

An attractive booklet tells the Institute 
story, what it can do for you, how you can 
make beautiful clothes in free minutes at home, 
give them striking touches that make them 
most becoming, know what is correct for any 
occasion, and earn money! 

Won’t you send a postal, letter or this 
convenient coupon, so we can start the booklet 
to you by return mail? 


Perr t cesses se ws see eeeeee8e28228 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-R, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your 32-page booklet, which tells how I can have 
more and prettier clothes at half the usual cost and 
earn money besides. I am most interested in learning— 


O Home Dressmaking 

O Professional Dressmaking 
O Millinery 

0 Cooking 





Too many babies 
die of disease! 


( SERMS of many dangerous 
diseases may be carried 
by the old-fashioned, narrow- 
necked bottle. Its many 
curves and angles, its narrow 
neck, prevent thorough clean- 
ing. Bacteria gather freely. 


Use only the Hygeia, the 
safe nursing bottle, which has 
no neck, no angles, no curves. 
It can be thoroughly washed, 
easily and quickly. No brush 
is needed for cleaning—no 
funnel needed for filling. 


Hygeia makes weaning easy, 
for the broad, flexible breast is 
shaped like mother’s. It is 
designed not to collapse. 


Hygeia, the safe nursing 
bottle, is patented. Sold at 
drug stores everywhere. Ask 
for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with poten- 
tial dangers—the brush, the 
funnel, and the narrow neck. 
Hygeia is shaped like a drink- 
ing glass—wash it with a cloth 
and suds. 
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Junius arose, the man of action— 
Alexander at Athens, Napoleon ad- 
vancing upon Wagram. “TI should 
like very much to meet her,” he 
suggested impressively. ‘Will you 
be so kind?” 

Her wonder still growing, Eleanor intro- 
duced them. “Yes,” thought Junius. ‘“ Very 
much the type.” And aloud he said with a 
pleasant bow, “Miss Brown, may I have 
the honor of this dance with you?” 

Going home on the train that night, Junius 
began drafting out his questionnaire. His 
first four points were as follows: 


1. Has she Good Appearance and Manners? 
2. Is her General Intelligence high? 

3. Is her Conversation agreeable? 

4. Does she dance modestly and well? 


To all these queries he wrote the answer, 
Weg." 

“Four per cent favorable,” he thought, 
frowning with concentration at his notebook, 
“but now for the other ninety-six points.” 

He worked nearly all the next morning 
upon them, hastily closing his notebook 
whenever Alfred or Joseph or Miss Ming 
rapped upon the door; but if you could have 
looked over his shoulder at some of his 
interrogatories, at least you would have been 
obliged to admit that Junius was going into 
the subject thoroughly. 

A questionnaire like the one which he had 
prepared takes time to answer, especially 
with regard to such items as Numbers 16 and 
79. Indeed he spent all that spring and 
summer and part of the fall upon it, running 
out to Granby at every week-end and visit- 
ing Peggy at her home in Indiana during the 
summer vacation. Her people, he found as 
he had hoped, were only moderately cir- 
cumstanced, and knew well the value of a 
dollar. They lived in a farming district 
where her father was the manager and part 
owner of a creamery that was making no 
one rich. 

There was one other daughter, a year 
younger than Peggy, named Madge; and 
the moment Junius saw her, he had one of 
his polite little inward shudders. 


OBBED-HAIRED, slangy, smart, almost 

professionally cute, she ran to knicker- 
bockers and overalls as a duck runs to water, 
played the banjo, sang Try if You Can, 
could imitate a monkey with distressing de- 
tails, hated housework, was saving for a saxo- 
phone and even had dreams of going into 
vaudeville, if she could only find a team mate 
with pep enough, and a line of good tricks of 
his own. 

“Everything that Peggy isn’t,” thought 
Junius, and marveled that two sisters could 
be so little alike. “Still,” he mused, “it’s 
the same with Jack and myself. Same 
father and same mother, and yet no more 
alike than sand is like sugar.” 

Gradually the questionnaire was completed 
until only the last two points remained, and 
those were two upon which Doctor Colling- 
wood had to be consulted. This took some 
managing; but Junius, as efficient in this as 
in everything else, was equal to the task. 

“My niece is coming to the city for the 
Thanksgiving holidays and—er—a Miss 
Peggy Brown is coming with her,” he told 
the good physician. ‘Some afternoon when 
I am alone with—er—Peggy, I should like 
to bring her up here, ostensibly to shake 
hands with an old friend, but in reality, you 
understand, she is the young lady I told you 
about in the spring.” 

The doctor snorted. “I thought you were 
going to bring her in the spring,” said he. 

“Ah, yes. Yes. But—er—the matter 
took somewhat longer than I expected.” 

“Now just what do you want me to do 
when this young lady calls?” 


“TT? things,” said the younger man 
earnestly. ‘First, to observe her gen- 
eral health—that is, as well as you can from 
the opportunity which a few minutes’ general 
conversation will give you. I understand 
that she has been remarkably free from 
illness, but it may be that there are un- 
fortunate tendencies, nothing necessarily 
serious, but tendencies, let us say, that ought 
to be watched for and guarded against in 
the future.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, juggling his 
eyebrows a little. ‘“‘That’s one thing. What’s 
the other?” 

Again Junius flushed a little, but again he 
didn’t flinch, although apparently he found 
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it somewhat harder to say than he had ex- 
pected. ‘As I understand it, doctor,” he 
began, ‘“‘an impression vaguely received 
through my géneral reading, it is sometimes 
possible for a trained observer to form an 
opinion—er—as to whether or not—er—a 
prospective bride is—er—likely to be a 
fruitful vine. I think I saw a play once, in 
which a physician advises his son upon the 
question, and I also believe that the point is 
touched upon in one of Kipling’s famous 
poems. Now, as I think you will realize, a 
man in my position and—I think I may say 
so—with my prospects, cannot but be in- 
terested in the very vital subject of a coming 
generation to—er—carry on his name and 
work.” 

“Junius, my boy,” the doctor said at last, 
turning and looking over his glasses, “did 
anyone ever tell you that you had a touch of 
genius?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean in your infinite capacity for 
letting nothing escape you.” 

“At least I have always believed in effi- 
ciency,” said Junius modestly. 


IV 


HEY were married at Peggy’s home in 
Indiana, one of those quiet home wed- 

dings in which girls “ with not much money” 
probably get as many thrills as if they were 
being wed in a fashionable church, with 
choir boys and bishops and everything, and 
the whole Four Hundred in attendance to 
see that the thing was properly done. 

Junius, as correct in this as in everything 
else, had been afraid at first that Peggy 
would want to go to Niagara Falls for her 
honeymoon, or even to make a tour of some 
of the larger cities, visiting the art museums 
in the morning and spending the afternoons 
on the tops of the sight-seeing busses, count- 
ing the stories in the higher buildings and 
eating an orange now and then—a fruit, 
pungent and far-reaching, for which he had 
always felt aversion, sign and symbol of a 
vulgar holiday. But he needn’t have worried. 
It had been Peggy herself who had suggested 
Chateau Hot Springs, a new resort which 
Fashion was already marking for its own; 
and although he wondered rather uneasily 
if it would be too much for her and make her 
feel out of place, again he needn’t have 
worried. Peg, he soon discovered, had a 
positive flair for walking through lobbies and 
entering public dining rooms, a flair as 
marked as her knack for looking good in her 
clothes. 

They were only away two weeks, but 
Junius was glad when it was over. 

“Tf you see anything that you would like 
as a souvenir of our honeymoon,” he told her 
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when they started out, “you have only to 
let me know, my dear, and I shall be de- 
lighted to get it for you.” 

Of course he thought that she would want 
something nice; nothing like souvenir 
spoons, for instance, or their pictures on a 
post card standing on the back platform of 
the Honeymoon Express. But he was hardly 
prepared for her choice. In the Chateau 
Hot Springs there were a number of those 
deceptive little branches of Fifth Avenue 
shops; and one evening after she had been 
particularly nice to him all through dinner, 
her color like one of those roses that grow 
darker toward night, she said to him as they 
strolled out of the dining room, “Oh, Junius, 
I had meant to tell you. 
present.” 


“What is it?” he asked. 


I’ve picked my. 


“Let’s go and see it; shall we?” 
she answered. ‘And of course if 
you don’t like it, or if you think it’s 
too dear 

It was a brooch of pearls and 
diamonds, a butterfly, a beauty, and 
the price was three thousand dollars. Also, 
there was a salesman back of the counter 
who looked like the Earl of Pawtucket, to 
say nothing of other guests of the hotel look- 
ing at a seven thousand dollar necklace, 
meanwhile keeping their eyes on Peg’s but- 
terfly as though they had it in mind to snap 
it up themselves, if her husband couldn’t 
afford it. 


“AND in a way, of course, it’s an invest- 
ment,” thought Junius when he couldn’t 
sleep very well that night. “A good piece of 
jewelry is always worth a certain price. By 
the way, I must get it insured against fire, 
loss and theft. And after all, it isn’t as 
though honeymoons were constantly recur- 
ring. One, or possibly two, in a lifetime He 
Nevertheless he was glad to get back to 
New York. Before leaving the city, Junius 
had engaged a small suite in an apartment 
hotel to be ready for them upon their return, 
“a purely temporary arrangement,” he had 
told Peg, ‘“‘but apparently the only thing-to 
do until we have found a proper apart- 
ment—something suitable and yet within 
our means.” 

It was one of those years when apartments 
were as scarce as girls with shiny noses and, 
although Junius did everything logically 
possible to find one, it remained for Peggy to 
turn the trick. One evening when Junius 
went home, she had the darkened color 
which was already beginning to make him 
look around for evidences of shopping. But 
it wasn’t shopping which had kept her busy 
that afternoon. It was something richer 
than shopping. 

“Who do you think I saw today?” she 
began. 

Junius shuddered a little; he was always 
so proper with his who’s and whom’s. 
“T am sure I cannot tell, my dear,’ he said; 
and thinking of the few people whom they 
knew in common, he unconsciously frowned 
for a moment and said, “It wasn’t John, by 
any chance?” 

“No,” she said. “It was a girl I went to 
school with, Evelyn Landers. She was just 
coming out of her father’s bank, and I knew 
her in a moment.” 

Junius pricked up his ears. ‘ Piggot Lan- 
ders’ daughter?” he asked, with a note of re- 
spect in his voice. 

“Guess so,” said Peg carelessly. ‘Some 
of the girls used to call her Little Piggy. Any- 
how, she’s the cutest thing, though getting 
fat because she won’t diet, and we went and 
had lunch together. Of course she was crazy 
to hear about you, and I told her what a wild 
time we had been having, trying to find an 
apartment, and, oh, Junius, it’s almost too 
good to be true, but they have a beautiful 
suite on Park Avenue and right next to it 
there’s the sweetest little apartment of four 
rooms. Her father has something to do with 
the building, and they were keeping this little 
apartment for somebody they like—parquet 
floors, and paneled walls, and marble fire- 
place and one of those bathrooms like you 
see in the colored advertisements with a 
boo’ful lady in a gorgeous dressing gown, 
smiling over her shoulder and just getting 
ready—you know!” 

“Sounds dear, sounds much too dear,” 
said Junius thoughtfully. 


“TUT it can’t be so dreadfully dear—for 

four rooms. Ev is simply wild to have 
us there. Of course I told her how wonderful 
you are, and how well you are getting on; and 
she said, if we’d like to go over this evening, 
her father would probably be in, and we 
could have a game of mah-jongg anyhow, 
even if we decided not to take the apart- 
ment.” 

Junius continued to tell himself that it 
sounded dear, much too dear; but on the 
other hand, to establish a social connection 
with Piggot Landers, of the Pacific Trust: 
it was an opportunity for which most suc- 
cessful young men, with an earnest intention 
of rising in the world, would have given the 
rib which Adam gave for a purpose hardly 
more important. 

The apartment was all that Peg had said— 
small, but. perfect. ‘I hope you like it,”’ 
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On the Go’ All Day—Exhausted at ight 
Learn this Sensible Way to Rest 


He% often have you found yourself—at the 
end of a busy day—so utterly exhausted and 
worn out that it seemed as if you could never get 
rested? The rush of modern life, so swift and exact- 
ing, falls especially hard on women. Yet how few 
know how to rest properly—in a way that will 
conserve the vitality and nervous energy they so 
greatly need. 

Your doctor will tell you that the feet are one of 
the major “fatigue spots” of the body. Over- 
strained nerves, on a tension all day, pass on their 
fatigue to the rest of the body. Once you grasp 
this important fact, you will readily under- 
stand what thousands of women have learned— 
the surest way to rest the entire body is to rest 
the feet. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., 


Here is the method so many women are using 
to protect their health and strength. At night, for 
an hour or two before retiring, take off the shoes 
you have worn all day, and slip your feet into a 
pair of snug, cozy Daniel Green Comfys. Let your 
tired muscles and tensed nerves relax. Follow this 
tule for thirty days, and you will make your 
Comfys a daily habit from this time on. 

There is a double pleasure in following this im- 
portant health régime. You will take an added 
delight in the surprisingly dainty and pleasing de- 
signs that Daniel Green has enacted for the 
woman of exacting taste. Your dealer will be glad 
to show them, and explain why genuine Daniel 
Green Comfys wear so much longer and hold 
their shape better than ordinary slippers. 


Main Street, Dolgeville, New York 


Sales Offices: 


10 East 43rd Street 
New York City 


10 High Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Daniel Green 


189 West Madison Street 


Comfy Slippers 


Tired Women— Send 
For This Booklet 


“Relief from Fatigue and 
Nerve Strain through Re- 
laxation” is an unusual 
booklet by the well-known 
medical authority Dr. 
Edwin F. Bowers, which 
shows tired women a new 
way to rest. A very prac- 
tical little book every 
woman needs. Write for 
booklet on ‘“‘Rest.” 


Fill out this coupon 
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is calling you 


Climb aboard a train this sum- 
mer—headed west! Let the 
world of every day roll away 
behind you. Then step off in- 
to a wonderland like this: 


Mountain grandeur that 
equalsthe Alps. Sunny beaches 
down beside the blue Pacific. 
Flowers overrunning every- 
thing. Cool, sparkling days 
and refreshing nights—a per- 
fect summer climate. Sports 


You can visit Yellowstone or 
Glacier on the way out or back. 
You can include the Puget 
Sound country, the famous 
Columbia River Drive, the 
Cody Road through the Buf- 
falo Bill country, the Oregon 
beaches, the Spokane country 
—or any of hundreds of other 
fascinating vacation haunts. 


Low round trip excursion 
rates this summer. Through 


Evelyn said to him, “for now that I’ve 
found Peggy, I’m not going to lose her again. 
You must please remember that.” 

“Just like one of the family,” thought 
Junius; and more brightly than ever gleamed 
his star as he answered, ‘‘I like it, yes—and 
if the rent is not too high ‘p ; 

“Oh, but that’s the love of it!” she ex- 
citedly exclaimed. “You don’t rent apart- 
ments in this building; you buy them! And 
in the end it’s ever so much cheaper than 
rent.” 

“Think what fun we shall have furnishing 
it,” said Peggy on the way home. “Evelyn 
says the best way is to let a firm of interior 
decorators do the heavy work. They get up 
plans, and sketches, and estimates, and 
everything; and when you go at it that 
way, you’ve got something really good by the 
time you’re through.” 

‘One has to be careful with those interior 
decorators,”’ Junius warned her. “They can 
run up frightful bills.” 

But Peg had an answer for everything. 

“The best way, Ev says, is to set a limit 
sum,” she told him. “Let it come to so 
much, but no more. Anyhow, we’re going to 
start looking around tomorrow. She’s going 
to call for me at ten, in her car, and we'll get 
two or three firms making up sketches, and 
see what they look like.” 

It didn’t occur to Junius then how com- 
pletely their expected réles were being re- 
versed. y 


HE next day Junius completed his pur- 

chase of the apartment, selling twenty- 
five bonds and considering those that were 
left with studious abstraction. He had been 
netting an even five per cent on his fifty 
thousand, a blessed twenty-five hundred a 
year. 

Now if he could reinvest the balance of his 
capital to bring him in, say, seven per cent, 
he would only be losing seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. 

He left for the South that evening to keep 
his most profitable account from slipping 
away from him. And when he returned to 
New York a week later—still pale, but more 
thoughtful than determined—Peg had a sur- 
prise waiting for him. 

She met him at the station, and instead of 
taking him to the hotel which had been their 
home when he had left for the South, she 
took him straight to their new apartment at 
the Mazarin Arms, and he not only found it 





Yet even without a butler, it was a well- 
nigh perfect dinner. Both Peg and Evelyn 
were in the pink, and what one didn’t think 
of, the other did. Mr. Landers, properly 
dignified when he came in, first relaxed and 
then expanded; and by the time the cigars 
and cigarettes were reached, he was calling 
Mrs. Stafford Peggy and congratulating 
Junius on the wonders he had done with his 
apartment. 

“T understand you’ve been away for a 
week,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Junius. 
business trip.” 

“Are you busy just now?” 

“T am never so busy but that I could be 
more so.” 


“An unexpected 


“AVERY good answer—very good answer 

indeed. I think it was your furniture 
here that reminded me of it. One of our cus- 
tomers, a furniture jobber, is threatening to 
go into bankruptcy and leave us with a lot 
of notes on our hands. Personally I think he 
is concealing his assets, and it has just oc- 
curred to me that if you would care to serve 
as trustee in bankruptcy, you would be just 
the boy to uncover anything of that kind 
which he might be trying to put over. It will 
be quite a failure—four or five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Can I count on you, if I need 
your” 

In these bankruptcy proceedings, one 
could never tell what golden vistas might be 
opened. If by his business efficiency as 
trustee, he could put an important enter- 
prise upon its feet again, he would probably 
be retained as president of the reconstructed 
concern, and then the rice-brokerage busi- 
ness could kiss itself good-by, for all he 
cared. There certainly wasn’t much profit 
in it any more. 

‘Did you notice how Mr. Landers admired 
the apartment?” was Peg’s first question 
when their guests were finally gone. 

“Yes, I think he did,” said Junius; and 
with a look around him he added, “‘It is, of 
course, undeniably handsome.” He waited 
a few moments and then continued, ‘ Er— 
how much would it cost, if we kept these 
things? Did they give you any idea?” 

“You bet they did,” said Peg. “Leave it 
to Struthers and Lambkin! I think they call 
it a provisional invoice. Some of the items 
can be toned down a little, perhaps—but not 
much; so perhaps I ought to warn you that 
it’s pretty steep. 
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Crater Lake National Park 
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story of this great summer play- 
land. Use coupon below. 
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‘The Northern Pacific Ry. ‘The Great Northern Ry. 


peo BMATL THIt COUrOnN:— 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 31-D 
Burlington Railroad Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book, 
“The American Wonderland’’. 








understanding that we can send them right 
back if we don’t like them.” 

Junius looked around him—really to find 
reasons for disapproval more than anything 
else; but the more he looked, the more he 
saw to please and gratify. And indeed 
Struthers and Lambkin had done them- 
selves proud on those four rooms.” 


“TSN’T it darling?” breathed Peggy, cheeks 
like moss roses, eyes like the Gemini on a 
balmy June night. “But now you must 
hurry, dear. I’m all changed myself, except 
my dress. Ev and her father are coming in to 
dinner—to give us a housewarming, Ev 
says, and I must run now and make sure the 
maid’s all right.” 
“The maid?” said Junius, goggling a little 
in spite of himself. 


brother is here, sir.”’ 

Almost with a guilty start, Junius thrust 
Struthers and Lambkin’s valentine into a 
drawer of his desk. ‘All right, Alfred,” he 
said. “I’m rather busy just now; but—er— 
you may send him in.” 

Jack came streaming in like a sunbeam, as 
handsome and scampish as ever—more so, if 
anything, and looking as though he had 
just put something over on the people. 
“Congratulate me, old boy!” he proudly 
began. “You’re the first one I’ve told— 
except the landlady.” 

“Congratulate you? Congratulate you on 
what?” 

“On getting married, of course! What 
else is there in this humdrum world that’s 
worth congratulations?” 

“What? Great heavens! You married?” 


Again she blew in his ear. ‘‘We’re “Roped, thrown and branded. Didn’t 
TUTTO. sears ssncssesssndesseninesssssoninsdancsnnlnnsecnncnsanenndsstseinnnnsnenens cramped for room here,” she darkly warned think you had a monopoly on it, did you?” 
him, “but some day, I bet you, we’ll have a 
SSSI IE. Seg CD OL butler too.” (Continued on Page 181) 
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full-size package 


enough for three washings 


saves half your 
wash-day work 
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(Use it with soap) 
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that La France does your rubbing and bluing 


Tuis Is NoT a boastful claim, but a fact 
which over a million women have 
already proved for themselves! 


* “ “ 


La France is a marvelous cleansing agent which you 
use with soap. It is saving half the wash-day work of 
over a million women. It costs them only 3% cents a 
washing. Let us give you, for test purposes, a full-size 
package (enough for three washings) free. 


La France dissolves grease and dirt and preserves 
the clothes. No rubbing. It blues your clothes at the 
same time. All you have to do is rinse out the dirt 
which La France has loosened. Your washing is done—in 
half the usual time. You have saved many times the cost 
of La France by sparing your clothes the wear of rubbing. 


“ “ ~ “ “ 


Dissolve two heaping tablespoonfuls of La France 
with a cup of soap (flakes, powder, or chipped bar 
soap) in hot water. Stir this into the water in your 
washtub, washing machine, or boiler. If you use a 
washtub, let them soak thirty minutes, or better yet, 
overnight. In a washing machine, let them soak a few 
minutes, then run the machine only half the usual time. 
(Think how this saves the clothes, and electric cur- 
rent.) In a boiler, scald the clothes fifteen to thirty 
minutes, stirring occasionally. 


Now take out clothes and put in tub of warm rinse 
water, plunging them up and down to rinse out the 
dirt which La France has loosened. If there should be 
a stubborn spot, rub it gently back and forth between 
the hands, and the loosened dirt is out. Do not use 
a board. 


Rinse through two tubs of warm water. (Do not 
blue, as La France has done your bluing for you.) 
Your washing is now done—your clothes beautifully 
clean—in half the usual time. All the hard work has 
been done by La France. Your clothes have undergone 
practically no wear in washing. 


For colored clothes, cool the suds to lukewarm and 
proceed as with white clothes. 


Mail the coupon for the full-size package of La 
France (enough for three washings) which we will 
send you free. Wash your clothes with La France in 
the way described. You will save half your wash-day 
work. This test costs you nothing. It will free you 
from countless hours of drudgery in the days to come. 
Don’t delay! Send the coupon for free full-size test 
package now! 


ree ~ ~ full-size package 


La France preserves clothing! 


La France is harmless to the most delicate fibres of cotton, linen, 
silk and wool. By eliminating rubbing, it preserves clothing. 


Several famous educational institutions made exhaustive 
tests of La France. In a sworn affidavit they reported: “ Micro- 
scopic tests of linen, silk, cotton, wool and crepe de chine 
garments after washing with La France showed these fabrics 


to be uninjured.” 


A few months ago La France was used by the Curator of 
Memorial Hall (Philadelphia) to wash a fragile India muslin 
dress 173 years old—a garment of priceless historic value 
which could not be entrusted to the processes of ordinary 


laundering. It washed beautifully with La France. 





enough for three washings , 








La France MANUFACTURING ComPANY, 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a full-size package of La France 
(enough for three washings) for test purposes. 
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Not just plain American, or Swiss, or Pimiento—but fresh, tender, creamy slices always uniform, mellowed in a new way 


cA flavor 
and tenderness 
undreamed of 
by earlier 
cheesemakers! 
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Mellowed in a NEW WAY 


— cheese in loaves of uniform deliciousness 


Who ever dreamed that cheese could be so savory! 
So creamy, so— delicious! 


Not just plain American, or Swiss, or Pimiento 
—pbut fresh, tender, creamy slices of cheese in 
these varieties, always uniform, mellowed in a 
new way and carefully pasteurized. 


A development in cheesemaking that was 
never dreamed of in the early days. A further 
step that gives to the choicest of American, the 
finest of Swiss or Pimiento, a new richness — 
the creaminess and tangy flavor that housewives 
instantly recognize. 


The cheese that resulted from this new development 
in cheesemaking is named Phenix Club Cheese. It comes 
in all the popular varieties. It is packed with exquisite 
care — pasteurized and wrapped in heavy tinfoil to keep 
it fresh and tender—then boxed—in one-pound and 
half-pound packages. Or you may have it from the five- 
pound loaves, that slice into large squares. 
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Delicious in Hot Dishes —with Salads, Sandwiches or After- 
Dinner Coffee. Hardly ever is a meal considered well 
served if a tempting square of Phenix Club Cheese does 
not accompany the coolest of salads or add its zest to 
desserts and after-dinner coffee. 


And the hot dishes to which it adds its savor! From 
mealy baked potatoes hot from the oven, to luscious 
tomato cheese toasts, and the tenderest of macaronis! 


If you are a cheese-lover, if you are a lover of new 
and tempting ways of serving familiar foods, then you 
will never rest until you have tasted this richer, mellower 
loaf cheese. Ask for it by the name, Phenix Club Cheese. 
Made by the makers of ‘‘Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese. 


‘New Booklet “Delicious Cheese Recipes!” 
Send for it— FREE 
A special booklet has been prepared giving delicious cooked 
recipes, sandwich and salad suggestions for Lenten and other 


dishes. Simply send your name and address for it. The Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, Dept. A-2, 345 Greenwich St., New York. 


Ib. 11b.and 72 Ib. loaves 
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C farst Choose the Girl 


(Continued from Page 178) 


“But married!” persisted Junius, his nose 
wrinkled. ‘You married! How did it 
happen? Did you unexpectedly make a lot 
of money, and find yourself in position to 
take such an important step?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I had fifty dollars 
and a willing disposition, and Madge said 
she was willing to take a chance, if I was ot 

“Madge?” repeated Junius in a daze. 

“Sure. You remember Madge, Peg’s 
sister, don’t you?” 

Almost with a groan Junius remembered 
her—bobbed-haired, smart, the girl who 
played the saxophone and could run around 
imitating a monkey, with distressing details; 
practically everything, in short, that a bride 
ought not to be. ‘ 

“And meanwhile what are you doing? 
Anything?” 

“Tl say we are! 
Murray?” 

“Rather!” said Junius, with a wry face. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Lob used to be some 
singing canary, but he’s settled down now. 
His father’s in the milling business, and Lob 
and I worked out a peach of an idea, a One- 
Minute-Biscuit Flour from a recipe that I 
got from Madge’s mother, the second time I 
was up there. We call it Bisc-O, and it 
makes dandy biscuits, rich and flaky and 
golden, and when you break ’em open, hot, 
they’re full of little holes for the butter to 
melt in. M’m, boy! Anyhow, Lob and I 
have gone partners in it. He ’tends to 
getting the stuff made and packed, and I 
sell it, and Madge demonstrates it.” 

After Jack had left, Junius turned to his 
list of bonds, and continued his task of 
crossing out those items which he had just 
sold. 

“Now if Jack had only gone at the thing 
sensibly like I did,” he thought with a feeling 
of superior pride. “Funny—funny—funny!”’ 
he muttered at last. 

But, for all that, he didn’t look much 
amused. 

VI 


ORE and more, as the months went by, 

Junius found that Peggy was taking 
the lead. She had the knack, invaluable to 
a wife, of inevitability—as though every- 
thing which she did simply had to be done 
that way and no other. 

Madge and Jack only called once. Jack 
looked all right—he couldn’t look any other 
way; but even Junius noticed Madge’s 
clothes. 

“‘She’ll make Jack get her some more, now 
she has seen yours,” he told Peggy after they 
had gone. 

But apparently she didn’t. At least she 
wasn’t wearing anything new when Junius 
and Peggy returned the call. 

The address took them far uptown, to the 
north side of Mount Morris Park, in a house 
with “ Furnished Rooms” on a sign above the 
bell. When they entered the third floor 
front in answer to Jack’s rugged ‘“‘Come in!” 
they found him adding figures in a notebook 
at one of the windows—with his shoes off, 
but looking good even that way. Madge was 
mending stockings at the other window and 
had evidently just been chirping to a canary 
that hung between the curtains and was flirt- 
ing from one perch to another like a shuttle 
of feathery gold. 

As Jack welcomed them and then stooped 
to put on his shoes, it struck Junius that he 
was moving rather stiffly for a young one. 

“Tired, old man?” he asked with a touch 
of condescension in his voice. 

“A bit,” confessed Jack. “But you and 
Peg will soon cure that. Had a busy day to- 
day. I’ve just been telling Madge that we 
ought to get a car, and then I can cover 
more ground and still keep my feet in my 
shoes.” 





You remember Lob 


a OW’S Bisc-O getting on?” asked Jun- 
ius, trying not to smile at the word. 

This time it was Madge and her husband 
who exchanged the glance. 

“Great! Great!” said Jack. ‘More busi- 
ness last week than we could handle.” 

Again, of course, Junius knew that his 
brother was lying. : 

“Still,” he thought, ‘‘as long as he doesn’t 
pull any hard-luck stories, he can’t very well 
propose to borrow money.” 


And, indeed, money was getting to be a 
sore point with Junius. Twice in the last few 
weeks his bank had phoned him that his ac- 
count was overdrawn. 

As a matter of fact he was giving less and 
less attention to the rice brokerage business 
and more and more to the study of reorgai- 
ization of large, bankrupt concerns. The 
furniture receivership had fallen through, but 
another—that of a paper-box factory in Jer- 
sey City employing a thousand hands—was 
threatening from week to week, and Mr. 
Landers had openly asked him if he would 
take charge when the smash came. 


- EARLY landed,” Junius had thought 

with a smile of relief, and smiled in 
his superior manner as he thought how 
Alfred and Miss Ming would stare when he 
closed the rice brokerage office for good, and 
took them over to the huge factory across the 
river, where they would see him installed in 
the sanctum sanctorum, monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

“One thing certain,” he told himself, 
frowning at his check book one afternoon 
when the bank had just telephoned him for 
the third time, “the smash can’t come any 
too soon to suit me.” 

As it happened, it came that evening, but 
from a different quarter than Junius had 
expected. Peg gave him the news as soon as 
he got home. 

“What do you think?” she began, with a 
serious look in her eyes. 

It was one of those senseless questions 
which always irritated him, but the gravity of 
her glance warned him that he might need 
his emotions for something deeper than irri- 
tation. , 

“Piggot Landers,” she said; 
signed from the Pacific Trust.” 

“Resigned?”’ muttered Junius, and for the 
first time in his life he felt some of those 
symptoms which tell a man that he isn’t as 
young as he used to he. 

“Ves,” said Peg. ‘‘The old fool! He had to 
resign, I guess, from what Ev tells me. He’s 
either been leading a triple life or a quadru- 
ple life; they aren’t sure yet. But poor old 
Ev is heartbroken about it. She won’t stay 
here, she says, and I don’t blame her. She 
has money of her own and she’s going to Cali- 
fornia, she says, where nobody knows her, 
and raise oranges, and she wants me to go 
with her. She says she’ll take me in partner- 
ship, if I’ll only go.” 

With every tick of the bronze-and-ormolu 
clock, Junius felt older—older and somehow 
horribly inefficient and helpless. “Peggy, do 
you know what this means to us?”’ he asked 
at last. 


’ 


“he’s re- 


VEN then her eyes were twinkling as she 

looked at him, evidently considering as 
incidental the same thing which he was re- 
garding as the end of all, apparently as much 
interested in seeing how he took it as in any- 
thing else. ‘Why, of course, Junius,” she 
said. “It means that we’re going to get 
outdoors for a while now; doesn’t it?” 

The telephone rang. 

“Mr. and Mrs. John Stafford calling,” 
announced the operator downstairs. 

“Oh! Send them up, please,” she said; 
and turning to Junius she added, with just 
the least touch of oh-dear-I-wish-they- 
hadn’t-come, “It’s Madge and Jack. They’re 
coming up.” 

Junius frowned; he wasn’t feeling much 
like company that evening; and then a 
richly ironic expression took the place of the 
frown. “If John has come to borrow money, 
now of all times,’ he grimly thought to him- 
self, ‘he’s going to get the jolt of his young 
life.” 

But it wasn’t Jack who got the jolt. It 
was Junius, and—although in a somewhat 
lesser degree—Peg as well. 

Madge naturally entered first when the 
door was opened—not a shabby Madge 
this time as, truth to tell, she had almost 
been when she had called before, to say noth- 
ing of the time when they had caught her 
mending her stockings in the Mount Morris 
rooming house. It was, instead, a queenly 
Madge who came sweeping in—adorned by 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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Highest Art in Wallpapers 


he Right Start in the making of the beautiful 
home is the proper decoration of the walls. 
GQ Good wallpaper gives to a room a decorative 
finish and comfort not surpassed by any other 
wall covering. GQ James Davis Wallpapers com- 
prise a selection of more than a thousand designs 
and colorings, with distinctly proper decorations 
for every room of the home. Q The most fa- 
mous artists of America and Europe have con- 
tributed to this master selection. O| James Davis 
Wallpapers have been used in the finer homes 
of America for over thirty years and are sold 
by progressive dealers and decorators through- 
out the country. G Ask your decorator to show 
them to you, or write to us. 


JAMES DAVIS 
WALLPAPERS 


CSend for Samples 
or 








JAMES DAVIS, INC., 1403 Milwaukee Ave., 
hicago, Illinois 
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Please send me “suggestion samples” of James 
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2Aeirloom Plate’ 


From Generation to Generation 
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4 “What Gift is e7More 
“Welcome Chan Silver? 


Everybody has birthdays, 
andthe woman who receives 
a gift as delightful as Heir- 
loom Plate is happy that she 
has them, too. For true and 
abiding beauty makes Heir- 
loom Plate as graciously in 
tune with the sentiment of 
birthdays as with the joyous- 
ness of weddings. Whether 
it be a single piece or a set, 
your gift of this wonderful 
silver will be distinguished 
for its correctness, its love- 
liness and its year in and 
year out value. 


“Write for names of Heirloom 
fy Plate jewelers nearest you. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York 
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Look TWICE for the famous Fruit of the 
Loom label—sign of dependability for three- 
quarters of acentury. Then you'll be sure it 
is a genuine little Fruit of the Loom umbrella, 
guaranteed never to crack or fade. For suc- 
cess has bred many imitations. 

Colors—red,navy,greenand black. They have 
real “grown-up” handles just like Mother’s. 


Beware of Imitations/ 





With colored, carved and painted handles— 
silk cords or straps at $1.50. Also with carved 
and enameled wood handles, with amber tips 
and ferrules at $2. Sizes 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 
inches. Millions sold—not one brought back. 
At all leading stores. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, send us the money and his name. We 
will supply you. 


Made exclusively by 


POLAN, KATZ & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Little Colored Umbrellas of 


Genuine FRUIT OF THE LOOM 
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(Continued from Page 187) 


and adorning a set of royal chinchillas that 
made Peg gasp to herself the moment she 
saw them, and topped off with one of those 
coquettish little hats that are only born on 
the Rue de la Paix, one of those round, bowl- 
like little hats with a curving brim that 
comes down over one eye, the whole effect 
having such a coy, ap- 
pealing power that it 
can make men flirt with 
their own wives and feel 
refreshed. 

“Madge!” exclaimed 
Peggy, almost under her 
breath. 

They entwined; and 
then Madge took off 
her coat and carelessly 
threw it over a chair as 
though it were not so 
much. “Such a nice 
night,”’ she said, “‘ we thought we’d run over.” 

She turned then and Peggy saw the 
pearls—four strands of increasing length— 
softly, proudly gleaming in creamy opales- 
cence. ‘Oh, Madge!” exclaimed Peggy 
again, her eyes upon them in a moment; 
and with a motion that had something of 
awe in it, she placed her hand under one of 
the strands and whispered, ‘‘ Are they ae 

“Vou bet they are,” said Madge. “Real. 
Would you like to try them on?” 

Would Peg like to try them on! Would a 
kitten like to lap cream! 





“WT’S that darned Bisc-O,” Jack almost 

apologetically explained to Junius, while 
Peg was admiring herself in the little French 
mirror between the two windows. ‘TI think 
I told you it was going like a house afire. 
Well, the Finley-Forrester Company bought 
it—you know; the big breakfast food 
people.” 

“Bought it outright?” 

“Yes.” 

Junius’ next question hung in his throat 
for a moment; but it came out at last, 
though somewhat dry, as though it needed 
oil. ‘Did they pay a good price for it, 
John?” he asked. 

Jack leaned over and whispered, and 
Junius swallowed hard. 

“So now we’re hunting for an apartment,” 
said Madge, when that was over, “and I was 
saying to Jack this morning, ‘If we could 
only find something like Peg’s ——’” 

Peg and Junius looked at each other, a 
bright, significant glance on Peg’s part, 
though not so bright on Junius’; and at the 
end of it, Junius moodily nodded and turned 
his head away as though to say, “Tell 
them, if you want to. I’m not feeling very 
well myself.” 

Peg’s look grew brighter still as she turned 
to her sister... ‘It’s the queerest thing,” she 
said, “you calling just when you did. I guess 
it must have been meant to happen so. But 
we are thinking of going to California. 
Junius has had a wonderful offer. So if you 
really and truly like our apartment, we 
might—we might consider letting you have 
it for just what it cost us, furniture and 
everything, although from anyone else, of 
course, we should want considerably more.” 

The two sisters looked at each other— 
keenly, all at once sharply—and were both 
quiet for a moment like two duelists who 
measure the lengths of their swords before 
starting to thrust and parry. 


5 E MIGHT consider taking the apart- 
ment over, if it isn’t too much,” began 
Madge then, “but as for the furniture, I’d 
rather buy my own. I’ve always thought 
that’s part of the fun of being married—to 
shop around and get your home together.” 
“Yes, I know; but that way, it’s never 
really satisfactory in the end. You know 
how we tried to fix up the front room at 
home, and it never looked anything. But 
this way, you’ve got something really per- 
fect. And everyone—everyone—admires it 
who comes in.” 

This lasted ten minutes, and at the end of 
that time Madge, as though with reluctance, 
made an offer of two thousand dollars for 
the furniture. 

If they had been noticing Junius, they 
might have perceived how his usually pale 







face had been gradually growing still more 
pallid, might have remarked the nervous 
manner in which he kept passing his hand 
over his forehead. “Cost?” he said rather 
thickly. ‘“‘Cost—cost Struthers dollars; no— 
fourteen Struthers ” He knew he was 
wrong then, and gave Peg a helpless look. 

She was at his side 
directly, and they all 
helped him to the Louis 
Quatorze couch and 
tried to make him com- 
fortable. 

“T’m all right,” he 
weakly told them at 
last. ‘“‘Little dizzy. 
Soon pass over.” 

“Poor Junius, he’s 
had a very hard day,” 
whispered Peg. “What 
do you say if we talk 
about the furniture some other time, Madge? 
I think I’d better telephone Dr. Collingwood 


now.” 
. VI 


MONTH passed and again Dr. Colling- 

wood was in his office awaiting the next 
specimen. He had just rung the bell and, in 
answer to its summons, Junius came in. 

“Well, how’s the boy?” asked the doctor, 
looking at him from under his shaggy eye- 
brows. 

“Pretty good, thank you, doctor. 
lot better, anyhow.” 

If you had been there then, it might have 
struck you that this was a new Junius who 
was answering, a Junius who was not so 
precious, not so priggy as the old one, a 
Junius who looked as though he might be 
capable of doing those things which he ought 
not to have done, and leaving undone those 
things which he ought to have done, much 
like any man. In a word, Junius looked hu- 
man. He had a stick in his hand, and there 
was dust on his shoes as though he had been 
walking in the park. 

“Sleeping all right again?” continued the 
doctor. 

“Slept like a top these last two nights.” 

“That’s the stuff. Fresh air and long 
walks,” nodded the other contentedly. 
“Doubt if I ever saw you looking better in 
my life.” 

“And you think I’ll be all right now to 
start for California any time?” 

The doctor swung in his chair a time or two 
before answering. “Guess so,” he said then. 
“But why this sudden move to California? 
I thought you were making your everlasting 
fortune here in New York.” 

“Well,” Junius hesitated, ‘“‘you see, Peggy 
wants to go.” 

“Yes, yes; that’sallright. But you’re the 
boss, aren’t you? ‘Obedient and amenable 
to discipline’—didn’t you have that on your 
questionnaire?” 

Again Junius hesitated; and then he told 
the doctor pretty well all, rather diffidently 
at first, but gradually warming up until he 
became quite eloquent. 





Sk 


Feel a 


“TUT you would have a girl with a twinkle 

in her eye,” protested the doctor, try- 
ing to keep a straight face. ‘You see what 
you did for yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m not sorry,” said Junius quickly. 

“Hey? Not sorry?” 

“No, sir; I’m not,” said the other, trying 
to speak stoutly. ‘Peg’s all right, a darned 
fine girl; and in a way I should say that she 
has as much right to her views as I have to 
mine. Maybe it’s because we’ve had a chance 
to get better acquainted these last few weeks. 
But I must say that it puzzles me every time 
I think about it,” he added with a helpless 
gesture. “By all the rules of logic, Peggy 
ought to have been—well, ‘obedient and 
amenable,’ as you said a few minutes ago. 
And by the same rules of logic, Jack’s wife 
ought to have been exactly the opposite.” 

The old doctor raised his hand, with the 
air of a man who has lived long in the world 
and knows whereof he is about to speak. 
“My boy,” said he, ‘let me tell you some- 
thing. I’ve been married three times myself, 
and I guess I ought to know. Logic’s all right 
in its way, as long as it pleases the ladies. 
But when it doesn’t—heaven help you; 
they rise superior to it, every time!” 
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—adds zest to your meats 


In the tender crispness of salad greens —lettuce, 


endive, chicory—all the leafy vegetables—hes hidden 


the stimulation of a spring tonic 


it there any food that can be made so 
pleasant, so refreshing as a_ spring 
salad? But all its pleasure, its success, de- 
pends upon the blending of the salad 
dressing. 


That elusive tang and zest which should 
enliven salad dressings—that peculiar zest 
and relish that change cold meats (and 
many hot ones, too!) from an everyday dish 
to an epicure’s delight—this appetizing 
flavor is yours when you use a dash of 
Colman’s Mustard. 


The flavor of Colman’s is all its own— 
Colman’s alone gives you the character- 
istic flavor of the now famous Lincolnshire 
mustard seed. 


Jeremiah Colman discovered the rare 
quality of Lincolnshire mustard more than 


MAYONNAISE: For that subtle 


flavor that makes people ask “How 
do you make your mayonnaise?” — 
make it this way: 
each Colman’s Mustard, salt, 
powdered sugar, added to 2 raw 
yolks of eggs and thoroughly beaten; 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar or lemon 
juice added and beaten, and 1% 
cups of salad oil added gradually. 


Beat constantly. 


(‘OLMAN’S 


Z teaspoonful et ee 


a century ago. After long experience in 
milling and blending he developed the full, 
rich pungency of flavor which has made 
Colman’s Mustard famous. 


The yeomen-farmers of this English 
country-side still grow, for Colman’s, the 
special Lincolnshire mustard seed just as 
their fathers and grandfathers did before 
them. 

See how this famous flavor enlivens your 
salad dressings. Try one of these new recipes 
today, and prove to your delight that your 
salads can be the very perfection of salad- 









ehtens your salad dressings 


The ancient city of 
Norwich, with its 
quaint old buildings, ey 
is the home of Col- 
man’s Mustard 




















making! 


The new Colman’s recipe book is full of de- 
licious new ways for making salad dressings, 
Send for a 
free copy and add the thrill of the unusual to 


salads, meats, entrées and relishes. 


the meals of every day. 
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AS A RELISH: Mustard with cold meats 
has a new deliciousness when you use fresh 
mixed Colman’s Mustard. Mix with water 
to consistency of thick cream—let stand ten 
minutes. Its tangy flavor piques the jaded 
appetite! 


FREE + (lip the coupon. Get 
these new recipes. DMake some 
of the everyday dishes more deli- 


cious, too. 





By Appointment to H. M. The King 
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BAKED EGGS AU GRATIN 


6 hard cooked eggs 
Salt and pepper 


I teaspoon Colman’s 
Mustard 


2 cups milk ¥% teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of 6 teaspoon pepper 
butter % cup grated cheese 

3 tablespoonfuls of 1 cup buttered bread 
flour crumbs 


Make a white sauce of the milk, butter, flour and 
seasonings. Cut eggs in half and place on shallow 
baking dish and cover with sauce. Sprinkle with 
cheese and buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the crumbs brown, 


- 


GOLDEN SALAD DRESSING: 7 cup canned 
pineapple juice, yolks of 2 eggs, %4 cup sugar, 2 
tablespoonfuls flour, 2 teaspoonfuls Colman’s 
Mustard, 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice. To the hot 
pineapple juice add the sugar and flour (mixed to- 
gether). Cook over hot water until thick, then add 
the beaten egg yolks and lemon juice and cook three 
minutes more. When cool add I cup of cream 


whipped. 


J. & J. Cotman, (U.S.A.) Ltd., Dept. J4 
go West Broadway, New York City 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for new and appetizing salad 
dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 























































Makes = 
First Steps a 
Easier 


GIMPLEX Flexies with three point suspen- 

sion sole, no nails or staples to torture 
the tender feet, so flexible you can double 
the shoe backward. No wrinkles inside. Are 
designed to combination measurement, as- 
suring your child perfect ankle and instep fit 
positively necessary to develop Nature’s way. 


Recommended by Child Specialists 

Write for free booklets,“The Care of Baby's 
Feet” and “The Tale of Brownie Lightfoot” — 
one for you and one for the youngsters, Ask 
your dealer to show you these famous shoes. 








SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet 

from 1 to 21 
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HE’S a ‘“‘sweet girl 
graduate” of the class 


of ’25. 


And more—the charming 
simplicity of the little frock 
she wears proves her a grad- 
uate with honors into the class 
of good taste in dress. 
Pure white poplin beautifully 
box-pleated, it harmonizes 
with the formal dignity of Con- 
firmation or Commencement. 
There are dozens of other 
frocks, equally well suited to 
other girlish affairs. 
This proud young lady is 
wearing dress No. 1755. In 
sizes 6 to 20 years. 


Write for Spring Style Book 
for boys and girls 
Address Dept. L.S. 4 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. | 
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The Parent Off the Job 


(Continued from Page 35) 


people “quit”? on an inconsidered impulse, 


after a very short time of employment, and 
the company loses the time and the money 
it has spent in training them, and if the quit- 
ting goes on all the time by the hundred, it 
becomes a staggering problem. 

Naturally the company begins by thinking 
of it in terms of dollars and cents; inevitably 
pretty soon they begin to think of it in terms 
of human beings. When they, then, start to 
go back into the living conditions of these 
young people to find out, if they can, the rea- 
son that things are awry between the factory 
and its human machinery, they make up 
their minds, if they belong to that ever- 
growing group of big-minded employers, to 
go halfway, yes, more than halfway, three- 
quarters way to heal the breach. 

Now the path of investigation that the 
new kind of employer takes leads him 
straight to the door of the home, and when 
the door is opened he is too often staggered 
at what he sees. He finds a disjointed home, 
one where the generations do not understand 
each other, one whose roof shelters, not a 
family but a heap of people. And when the 
elements that ought to be a family are dis- 
jointed from each other they are disjointed 
with the rest of the world. 


Industry’s Part in the Home 


HE Lord who made parents gave them a 

job. It is that of bringing up children, not 
of dragging them up, not of letting the child’s 
unruliness or lack of vision rock the boat. 
And in hundreds of thousands of homes 
parents are off the job. Industry begins to 
be aware of it and to busy itself. The way 
the industrial problem slips into the social 
problem, and the raising of both of them to a 
high level, is illustrated by such a story as 
this which comes from one of the great cloth- 
ing factories of this country. The absence of 
an employe is made an opportunity for a 
home visit. Perhaps the absentee is sick; per- 
haps he has had difficulties with someone in 
the plant. Perhaps he’s disgruntled, and that 
irritation may be either reasonable or unrea- 
sonable. Anyway, what is going on at home? 
The social worker says: 

Countless are the opportunities thus gained 
for securing the good feeling and understanding 
of the home folks, who are only too often in- 
clined to make matters worse by ill-timed sym- 
pathy or positive antagonism, due to lack of 
understanding. It is not necessary to mention 
the innumerable chances thus presented for 
instruction in the care of the sick, in preventive 
hygiene, and in other subjects vitally affecting 
the well-being of the individual. As fruitful as 
anything are the intimate friendly chats 
concerning plain business dress, the ad- 
vantage of Rosie’s being allowed to en- 
tertain her friends in the little parlor 
at home instead of going on the 
streets and into the dance halls, 
and a thousand and one home 
and business problems which 
Rosie’s mother discusses with 
you, confident in your genu- Q 
ine interest in her Rosie’s 
success and advancement. 

There is something half 
tragic, half funny, wholly 
significant today in the fact 
that the factory has to take 
this instruction to the 
home, the home that ought 
to be the source and not 
the recipient. Because, re- 
member, only the few in- 
dustries are sending this 
kind of a wise visitor, and 
meanwhile our courts are 
crowded with young people, 
mere boys and girls, guilty G 
all the way from petty de- 
linquencies up to thuggery and murder. And 
the courts take no count of the still greater 
army of the unsuccessful, misunderstanding, 
misadjusted and unhappy that step from 
home onto the streets every day. 

Up and down the land attempts are going 
on to weld the life of industry and the life of 
the home, and to get understanding and bet- 
ter standards into these homes. 

The factory becomes infinitely more than 
a producing plant. It expands into a social 
center. Here on the one side are nurses and 
doctors and hospitals, physical examination 












for every applicant for work, and the means 
offered to help him correct any defects that 
are discovered; and there, as the other wing 
of the service, every device to make work safe, 
and skilled dietitians supplying luncheons at 
cost in great, sunny, clean dining rooms. In 
the center is the great hall where every noon 
hour offers its amusement program, and out- 
side are community clubhouses and libraries. 
And, of course, the big woman’s club that 
colors life with music and art and poetry, 
but does not forget the family budget that 
is meant, not to enable the company to keep 
wages down but to teach each woman how 
to get the most for her money in terms of 
living. 

What kind of thing can your boy do best? 
What does he want to do? Suppose you 
don’t know and he does not know. Here is 
a ‘vestibule school” where those who come 
to work are given a trying-out training, a 
chance to experiment and to get special edu- 
cation in the line that suits them. 

What is true of the advanced factory is 
true of the great department store. Every 
newcomer is not only an employe but a 
great question mark, whose needs and tastes 
have got to be known and dovetailed with 
his work in a fine adjustment. The employ- 
ment part of the stére becomes a laboratory 
where human character is weighed and tested 
and developed. Girls must not only be hired 
but they must be trained and cared for. Soa 
huge social service that has nothing to do 
with selling merchandise, and yet has every- 
thing to do with selling merchandise, be- 
comes an adjunct to the store as surely as 
does its advertising or its purchasing or its 
window dressing. 


The Sacred Fire 


P AND down and everywhere, factories 

and shops will tell you that supplementing 
all the so-called welfare work—I dislike the 
words ‘‘social welfare” for their smugness, al- 
most as much as I do “reform,’’ but what is 
one to do with the English language?—the 
great impulse that fills it and makes it vital 
must come from the employes themselves. It 
is not what is done outside of people, but what 
they do inside that transforms. 

What has all this to do with our original 
statement concerning the parent off the job? 
This: There was never a time in the world’s 
history or a spot on the earth’s surface when 
there was such an effort at material well- 
being. We grow ashamed of our tenements 
and our families crowded into one room. We 
cannot ignore and forget things like that. 

They stick uncomfortably in our con- 

sciousness, so.uncomfortably that we 
cannot escape them until they are 
‘wiped out. 
But at the other end of the scale, 
we are playing up better homes, 
inventing all kinds of house- 
hold conveniences and feel- 
ing ourselves injured unless 
we get them; teaching 
household management, 
cooking, sewing, budgeting 
with an intensity never be- 
fore equaled. All these 
and yet something is still 
wrong, vitally wrong, wrong 
on a huge scale. 

Somehow I imagine Vesta, 
the goddess of the hearth- 
stone, standing quietly and 
sardonically over in a cor- 
ner and looking at our mad 
scramble. She could answer 
the questions, if we had 
sense enough to ask her. 
And I imagine she would 

say: “‘My daughters, while you are thinking 
of homes in terms of efficiency; you are in 
danger of forgetting the one thing essential, 
the thing that made the primitive home and 
that transforms the palace into a home—the 
Sacred Fire. Without ‘that Sacred Fire, all 
your appurtenances are futile. With that 
Sacred Fire, all your appurtenances are tools 
of glory. But what shall dietetics and elec- 
tric washing machines profit you unless love 
and tender understanding and character 
building and interwoven responsibility on 
the part of all of you build the fire?” 
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‘| have been using the Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator for eight years. Our milk, com- 
ing from Miami, is a day old when received. 

| can keep it five days in the Leonard and 
it will still be sweet.”—Mrs. C. D. Harring- 
ton, Key West, Florida. 


An unusual experience, but characteristic of 
the ten-walled Leonard! For 43 years this 
dependable food protector has been the un- 
failing friend of housewives. Furnishing best 
refrigeration at least cost, it pays for it- 
self in food saved, waste eliminated, 
health protected. It makes life easier for 
women—lightens their work, adds to 
their leisure. One out of every six 
tefrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 


POLAR FELT INSULATION 


The Leonard’s insulation is Polar 
Felt, a chemically-treated material, 
0c lorless, clean, hollow strands comhn- 
ing immovable air. It was 








C. H. LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modem tefrig- 
erator improvements 


adopted only after testing | ids, 
and rejecting many other. © O I ‘ a td ata 

a ee CLEANABLE sea 
Refrigerator 


‘<Like a Clean China Dish’’ 
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“After a day’s trip in Florida’s heat 
milk stays fresh 5 days” 


Says 
Mrs. Harrington 


The Leonard’s one-piece food chamber is 
triple porcelain coated. Porcelain extends 
clear around the door frame. Feel for it. 
This is an exclusive Leonard feature, as are 
also the new self-closing lock and patented 
copper drain pipe and trap. 


The Leonard can also be had with French 
gray porcelain lining. Furnished with 
outside icing doors and water cooler 
if desired. There’s a Leonard size and style 
to suit every purse. See the Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him write 
us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


The word ‘“‘Cleanable,” a copyrighted 
word, belongs exclusively to Leonard 
and applies only to Leonard porcelain- 
lined refrigerators. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
104 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 





H. Leon- 


—250 pages of tested 
recipes—$1. 
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Coupon Brings Actual Sample of Porcelain 
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| Mr. Leonard’s booklet ‘‘Selection and Care of Refrigerators’? and Catalog of I 
77 refrigerator styles and sizes will also be sent. Write your name and address 
below and mail to Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. i 
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Makes 
First Steps 
Easier 


G/MPLEX Flexies with three point suspen- 
sion sole, no nails or staples to torture 
the tender feet, so flexible you can double 
the shoe backward. No wrinkles inside. Are 
designed to combination measurement, as- 
suring your child perfect ankle and instep fit 
positively necessary to develop Nature’s way. 


Recommended by Child Specialists 


Write for free booklets, ““The Care of Baby's 
Feet” and “The Tale of Brownie Lightfoot”— 
one for you and one for the youngsters, Ask 
your dealer to show you these famous shoes. 
SIMPLEX | SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


WAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Creators of Baas Footwear for Young Feet 
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ed HE’S a “‘sweet girl 
4 graduate”’ of the class 
| of ’25. 
| And more—the charming 
| simplicity of the little frock 
she wears proves her a grad- 
uate with honors into the class 
of good taste in dress. 
Pure white poplin beautifully 
box-pleated, it harmonizes 
with the formal dignity of Con- 
firmation or Commencement. 
There are dozens of other 
frocks, equally well suited to 
other girlish affairs. 
This proud young lady is 
wearing dress No. 1755. In 
sizes 6 to 20 years. 


Write for Spring Style Book 
for boys and girls 
Address Dept. L.S.4 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. | 
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The Parent Off the Job 


(Continued from Page 35) 


people “quit” on an inconsidered impulse, 
after a very short time of employment, and 
the company loses the time and the money 
it has spent in training them, and if the quit- 
ting goes on all the time by the hundred, it 
becomes a staggering problem. 

Naturally the company begins by thinking 
of it in terms of dollars and cents; inevitably 
pretty soon they begin to think of it in terms 
of human beings. When they, then, start to 
go back into the living conditions of these 
young people to find out, if they can, the rea- 
son that things are awry between the factory 
and its human machinery, they make up 
their minds, if they belong to that ever- 
growing group of big-minded employers, to 
go halfway, yes, more than halfway, three- 
quarters way to heal the breach. 

Now the path of investigation that the 
new kind of employer takes leads him 
straight to the door of the home, and when 
the door is opened he is too often staggered 
at what he sees. He finds a disjointed home, 
one where the generations do not understand 
each other, one whose roof shelters, not a 
family but a heap of people. And when the 
elements that ought to be a family are dis- 
jointed from each other they are disjointed 
with the rest of the world. 


Industry’s Part in the Home 


HE Lord who made parents gave thema 

job. It is that of bringing up children, not 
of dragging them up, not of letting the child’s 
unruliness or lack of vision rock the boat. 
And in hundreds of thousands of homes 
parents are off the job. Industry begins to 
be aware of it and to busy itself. The way 
the industrial problem slips into the social 
problem, and the raising of both of them to a 
high level, is illustrated by such a story as 
this which comes from one of the great cloth- 
ing factories of this country. The absence of 
an employe is made an opportunity for a 
home visit. Perhaps the absentee is sick; per- 
haps he has had difficulties with someone in 
the plant. Perhaps he’s disgruntled, and that 
irritation may be either reasonable or unrea- 
sonable. Anyway, what is going on at home? 
The social worker says: 

Countless are the opportunities thus gained 
for securing the good feeling and understanding 
of the home folks, who are only too often in- 
clined to make matters worse by ill-timed sym- 
pathy or positive antagonism, due to lack of 
understanding. It is not necessary to mention 
the innumerable chances thus presented for 
instruction in the care of the sick, in preventive 
hygiene, and in other subjects vitally affecting 
the well-being of the individual. As fruitful as 
anything are the intimate friendly chats 
concerning plain business dress, the ad- 
vantage of Rosie’s being allowed to en- 
tertain her friends in the little parlor 
at home instead of going on the 
streets and into the dance halls, 
and a thousand and one home 
and business problems which 
Rosie’s mother discusses with 
you, confident in your genu- Q 
ine interest in her Rosie’s 
success and advancement. 

There is something half 
tragic, half funny, wholly 
significant today in the fact 
that the factory has to take 
this instruction to the 
home, the home that ought 
to be the source and not 
the recipient. Because, re- 
member, only the few in- 
dustries are sending this 
kind of a wise visitor, and 
meanwhile our courts are 
crowded with young people, 
mere boys and girls, guilty 
all the way from petty de- 
linquencies up to thuggery and murder. And 
the courts take no count of the still greater 
army of the unsuccessful, misunderstanding, 
misadjusted and unhappy that step from 
home onto the streets every day. 

Up and down the land attempts are going 
on to weld the life of industry and the life of 
the home, and to get understanding and bet- 
ter standards into these homes. 

The factory becomes infinitely more than 
a producing plant. It expands into a social 
center. Here on the one side are nurses and 
doctors and hospitals, physical examination 












for every applicant for work, and the means 
offered to help him correct any defects that 
are discovered; and there, as the other wing 
of the service, every device to make work safe, 
and skilled dietitians supplying luncheons at 
cost in great, sunny, clean dining rooms. In 
the center is the great hall where every noon 
hour offers its amusement program, and out- 
side are community clubhouses and libraries. 
And, of course, the big woman’s club that 
colors life with music and art and poetry, 
but does not forget the family budget that 
is meant, not to enable the company to keep 
wages down but to teach each woman how 
to get the most for her money in terms of 
living. 

What kind of thing can your boy do best? 
What does he want to do? Suppose you 
don’t know and he does not know. Here is 
1 ‘‘vestibule school”? where those who come 
to work are given a trying-out training, a 
chance to experiment and to get special edu- 
cation in the line that suits them. 

What is true of the advanced factory is 
true of the great department store. Every 
newcomer is not only an employe but a 
great question mark, whose needs and tastes 
have got to be known and dovetailed with 
his work in a fine adjustment. The employ- 
ment part of the store becomes a laboratory 
where human character is weighed and tested 
and developed. Girls must not only be hired 
but they must be trained and cared for. Soa 
huge social service that has nothing to do 
with selling merchandise, and yet has every- 
thing to do with selling merchandise, be- 
comes an adjunct to the store as surely as 
does its advertising or its purchasing or its 
window dressing. 


The Sacred Fire 


P AND down and everywhere, factories 

and shops will tell you that supplementing 
all the so-called welfare work—I dislike the 
words “social welfare” for their smugness, al- 
most as much asI do “reform,” but what is 
one to do with the English language?—the 
great impulse that fills it and makes it vital 
must come from the employes themselves. It 
is not what is done outside of people, but what 
they do inside that transforms. 

What has all this to do with our original 
statement concerning the parent off the job? 
This: There was never a time in the world’s 
history or a spot on the earth’s surface when 
there was such an effort at material well- 
being. We grow ashamed of our tenements 
and our families crowded into one room. We 
cannot ignore and forget things like that. 

They stick uncomfortably in our con- 

sciousness, so.uncomfortably that we 
cannot escape them until they are 
wiped out. 
But at the other end of the scale, 
we are playing up better homes, 
inventing all kinds of house- 
hold conveniences and feel- 
ing ourselves injured unless 
we get them; teaching 
household management, 
cooking, sewing, budgeting 
with an intensity never be- 
fore equaled. All these— 
and yet something is still 
wrong, vitally wrong, wrong 
on a huge scale. 

Somehow I imagine Vesta, 
the goddess of the hearth- 
stone, standing quietly and 
sardonically over in a cor- 
ner and looking at our mad 
scramble. She could answer 
the questions, if we had 
sense enough to ask her. 
And I imagine she would 

say: “My daughters, while you are thinking 
of homes in terms of efficiency; you are in 
danger of forgetting the one thing essential, 
the thing that made the primitive home and 
that transforms the palace into a home—the 
Sacred Fire. Without that Sacred Fire, all 
your appurtenances are futile. With that 
Sacred Fire, all your appurtenances are tools 
of glory. But what shall dietetics and elec- 
tric washing machines profit you unless love 
and tender understanding and character 
building and interwoven responsibility on 
the part of all of you build the fire?” 
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“After a day’s trip in Florida’s heat 
milk stays fresh 5 days? —[%s. arington | 


‘T have been using the Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator for eight years. Our milk, com- 
ing from Miami, is a day old when received. 
I can keep it five days in the Leonard and 
it will still be sweet.””—Mrs. C. D. Harring- 
ton, Key West, Florida. — 


An unusual experience, but characteristic of 
the ten-walled Leonard! For 43 years this 
dependable food protector has been the un- 
failing friend of housewives. Furnishing best 
refrigeration at least cost, it pays for it- 
self in food saved, waste eliminated, 
health protected. It makes life easier for 
women—lightens their work, adds to 
their leisure. One out of every six 
refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 


POLAR FELT INSULATION 


° : ° C. H. LEONARD, : : 
The Leonard’s insulation is Polar pioneer of home re lined refrigerators. 
Felt, a chemically-treated material, been responsible for 


many modern tefrig- 


odorless, clean, hollow strands confin- erator improvements 104 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ing immovable air. It was 
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The Leonard’s one-piece food chamber is 
triple porcelain coated. Porcelain extends 
clear around the door frame. Feel for it. 
This is an exclusive Leonard feature, as are 
also the new self-closing lock and patented 
copper drain pipe and trap. 


The Leonard can also be had with French 
gray porcelain lining. Furnished with 
outside icing doors and water cooler 
if desired. There’s a Leonard size and style 
to suit every purse. See the Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him write 
us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


The word ‘‘Cleanable,” a copyrighted 
word, belongs exclusively to Leonard 
and applies only to Leonard porcelain- 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
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adopted only after testing Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 
anc eet toe. Piggesd other, Mrs. C, H. Leon- Coupon Brings Actual Sample of Porcelain 
| materials such as cork, ard's Cook Book 











mi neral wool and charcoal. recipes—$1. | Mr. Leonard’s booklet ‘‘Selection and Care of Refrigerators’? and Catalog of | 
s 77 refrigerator styles and sizes will also be sent. Write your name and address | 


Refrigerator a 


‘sLike a Clean China Dish”? [ - eee s Jepsinasananedsbcbleganie canta Rake IN, Seaseoe tee eR eg eS ay (4) 


below and mail to Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






OW well you know that 
good food well cooked is 
not the whole secret of 

successful meals. 


Bright flowers, fresh linen, shining 
silver and glass—they, too, play a 
part in every meal you serve. You 


realize how much they add to SEE GRC RAGE BCE, CORSA. 4 3 
appetite. 

Now say America’s greatest food 
authorities: 


Good appetite is more important 
even than we dreamed. Our nour- 
ishment itself depends upon it. For 
appetite controls the whole digestive 
system. Our bodies actually cannot 
absorb food properly until keen ap- 
petite has signalled “‘ready.”’ 

Of dietitians then we ask—what 
will awaken appetite so often stifled in our busy 
lives? 

Color, they say, fragrance and luscious flavor. 
And to Welch’s—colorful, fragrant, exquisitely 
delicious—they point as the supreme example of 
an aid to appetite. 


Pee purple, with the tart fragrant 


sweetness of ripe grapes fresh from the 
(an fie « ' 





At Breakfast tomorrow: see how appetite wakens to 
the tart deliciousness of this chilled purple juice 


vine —Welch’s makes the hastiest breakfast, the 
simplest luncheon, a success. 


No other flavor can quite compare with this— 
juice of the most perfect Concord grapes in all 
the world. 


In only two small districts in the whole United 
States can such grapes ripen to perfection—two 
little spots near the Great Lakes where sun and 
soil together produce this matchless flavor. 


From the choicest of the rich purple clusters 
Welch presses out the juice—a few hours after 
they are cut from the vine. That is why each 
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of Welch’s. Dissolve the sugar in the 
fruit juices. Then add the water. if 
sparkling water is used add it just 
before serving. Serve very cold. 


Tomorrow at Breakfast 


Half-fill a small glass with cracked 
ice—then fill it to the brim with 





New Standan 
of Ualue in ‘Diet 








‘Do you know 


so he surprising part that 
taste, color, fragrance play 
in every meal we eat? 

... why food experts assign a 
new importance to this juice 


of fresh, ripe grapes? 














FRAGRANCE 








glassful gives you all the healthful qualities of the 
fresh ripe fruit. 


Mineral salts that children need particularly to 
build up their bodies, vitamines, nourishing fruit 
sugar, and laxative properties that modern diets 
need. Natural fruit elements, too, that turn to 
alkalies in your body. They help your body to 
overcome the acidity so common today. 


Invaluable, say hospital dietitians of Welch’s, 
to coax back the fastidious appetite of invalids. 
At that trying time when children refuse to eat, 
mothers, too, turn confidently to Welch’s. De- 
lightfully refreshing as everyone knows, on hot 
summer days and nights. 


UT it is the everyday value of Welch’s Grape 
Juice that experts stress today—the su- 
preme importance of its color, its fragrance, its 
exquisite flavor that awaken keen appetite for the 
simplest, the hastiest meal. 


For Luncheon 
Take juice of 3 lemons, 1 cup sugar, juice of 1 
orange, 2 pints of water (many find it especially 
delicious if 1 pint of this is sparkling water), 1 pint 


this glowing purple juice. See how 
its tart cold deliciousness adds a 
new zest to this important meal. 


For Dinner 
Chill well 1 pint of Welch’s and 2 


12-ounce bottles of dry ginger ale. 
Partly fill small thin tumblers with 
Welch’s—then fill with ginger ale. 


And for after-theatre supper: 
Half-fill tall glasses with Welch’s, 
add a spoonful of cracked ice and 
fill with sparkling water. 

Get Welch’s today from your grocer or your 
druggist—in 4 ounces, pints and quarts. Soda 
fountains serve Welch’s too, straight, or in deli- 
cious combinations, with sparkling waters or 
other fruit juices. Try Welch’s at the fountain for 
luncheon or for a refreshing between-meals drink. 


To learn more about the emphasis food author- 
ities lay on appetite—what they say of the vital 
place of taste, color, fragrance in every meal—let 
us send you our booklet, The Vital Place of Ap- 
petite in Diet. It gives you also carefully tested 
recipes for delicious drinks and dishes you will like 
to serve. Fill out the coupon below and mail it 


today. Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


We tcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-1, Westfield, N. Y. ; 
Please send your booklet The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet. 


Name____ 





Address 





City State__ 








Great Food Experts say: all of the health-giving qualities 
of the fresh, ripe fruit in each glass of exquisite juice 
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Transfer, No. 597 


Inch-wide filet lace is top-sewed around the tea-tray cover above— 
twelve by twenty-two inches—and the bread or cake tray cover at lower 
left—six and a half by thirteen inches. Or the edges may be buttonholed. 





To hemstitch on the 
bias, work from you, 


pullthread throughand ' 


insert four vertical 
threads to the right, 
bringing the needle out 
in the same hole that 
thread came through. 
Pull thread through. 





a 


Insert the needle in the 

same hole at right, as 

before, but bring out 

fourthreads above. Pull 

thread through. This 

makes two threads for 
the first step. 





Insert the needle again 
as in sketch2,and your 
needle will be in the 
position above. Pull 
thread through. 


Transfer, No. 597 








A round luncheon set has a center 
piece sixteen inches in diameter and 
nine-inch doilies. They are button- 
holed and picoted around edge ac- 
cording to sketches F and G below. 


Transfer, No. 597 


r 
Here, sketch 1 is repeated. 
Repeat stitches 2, 3 and 
4 and continue the rep- 
etition until end of line, 
finishing with No. 3. 


rt 





The above sketch shows how 
well the hemstitching looks, 
if the threads are tightly 


Hemstitch Without 
Pulling Threads 


T IS so hard to fill in attractively rounded surfaces 
that this easy Italian hemstitching, with no threads 
drawn, is one of the most useful of stitches. 
it is a simple matter, if you follow the sketches below. 


Learning 





Transfer, No. 597 


Use linen carpet thread on heavy linen for luncheon set; and orange cot- 


ton on linen scrim for tray covers. 








sacappasesuss 
coo 








left. 


drawn! 


5 Cc 
When a line is finished, 
turn work so that top be- 
comes bottom. RepeatNo.z 
as above, and proceed with 
2,3 and 4 until complete. 





Insertin the hole where you started 
the first stitch; and bring needle 
out four threads to the left, as 
above. Pull thread through,draw- 
ing the linen threads together. 





cS 
aS: 








To hemstitch on straight of 
material, 


work from right to 
Bring needle out, and 


insert four threads below, tak- 
ing a stitch under four threads 


to left, as above. 


At right A is re- 
peated. Continue 
with B, C and D 
until end of line is 
reached. 


Work « 























oo as 


To picot, insert needle into 
fourth buttonhole stitch to 
left, wind thread as above, pull 
needle through, and continue 
buttonholing to next picot. 











we SOR 


vith a blunt needle. 


NG 








Insert needle four threads to 
right, in same hole as before, 
and bring out as above. 





Sketch E, at left, 

is a line of fin- 

ished hemstitch- 
ing. 


Work buttonholed edge, 
on luncheon set above, 
keeping stitches close to- 
gether. Make picots at 
one and a half inch in- 
tervals, as at left. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 45 cents; 


Transfers, 25 cents. 
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CA Quality Seal 
on Every Wheel - 


| What this Phrase 
In| Means to mothers 


A Quality Seal on Every 
Wheel is a guarantee not 
a slogan. It is the red and 
= gold hub-cap placed on 
‘3.4| every wheel of Heywood- 
Wakefield Baby Car- 
riages, Strollers and Sulk- 
ies. When you see the 
Quality Seal you are sure 
that the Carriage is a qual- 
ity product. For, no matter 
which of the numerous 
Heywood-Wakefield de- 
signs, colors and finishes 
you choose there is behind 
it our 99-year reputation. 


For baby’s welfare look 
for the Quality Seal on 
Baby Carriages in your 
dealer’s store. 


Heywood-Wakefield 
Company 


Six Factories and Eleven 
Warehouses in the U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory, Orillia, Ontario 
Baby and Doll Carriages, Bassinets and Cribs, 
Children’s Furniture, Reed and Fibre Furniture, 
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Fai] Porch and Lawn Suites, Cane and Wood Chairs, 
mE—-| Cocoa Brush Door Mats and Cocoa Floor Matting 
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It’s now easy... to make sure of getting | 
Three Ways to Tell the Genuine 
1--- : < e 


Name “‘Kirsch”’ 
on rod 


Beautiful 
StippleTone finish 


Kirsch Rods are now unmistakably Kirsch in every 
way. The patented StippleTone finish can’t be 
mistaken for anything else. It is exquisitely rich 

and silk-like. More artistic and durable. Also 

the name “Kirsch” is on the box and rod. 


Improved Curtain Rods 
at no greater cost 


Kirsch Rods give you the most 
effective aid in window draping. 
They fit all windows; pro- 
vide for all effects; are 

easily tilted on or off 

the patented Snug- 

fit Brackets. Kirsch 

heading rings, dra- 

pery hooksand draw- 

curtain equipment 

for use with Kirsch 

Rods, are equally 

simple and practical. 


3-color 
box 


‘There 
is no 
substitute 


or 
Kirsch Quality 
and Service’”’ 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY, 112 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich.,U.S.A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Company of Canada, Ltd., 553 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 


FREE--weonces! Book of 
| Window Draping Helps 
A 32-page book packed with practical aid for window drap- 
ing. Ideas for every roomandevery kind of window—single, 
double, triple, casement, bay, odd shaped windows and 
doors, French Doors, etc. 24color schemes for living rooms, 
dining rooms, bed-rooms, sun rooms, éte. Instructions for 
measuring windows, making valances, headings; how to sew 
on Kirsch hooks and rings; how to put up draw curtains on 
Kirsch Rods. Our 9th annual book—a book of real service. 





If the booklet doesn’t give all the help you need, write 
the Kirsch Interior Decoration Service Bureau. 


}1” 


Auto atic 





Remarkable speed — 

a tubful of clothes 

snow-white clean in a 

few minutes—that’s 

what astonishes most 

women on first using the Automatic. Yet 
the reason is simple. 

The new Aluminum Hydro-Disc, shown 
below the photograph, is a wonderful in- 
vention—recently applied to the old reli- 
able well-known Automatic Electric 
Washer—that washes soiled clothes me- 
chanically so thoroughly and so quickly 
that it seems almost magical. 

Such a whirlpool of water—such a tor- 
rent of action—such a saturation of hot 
cleansing suds—such remarkable results. 
Women everywhere are delighted. One 
writes: ‘‘Now we wait with pleasure for 
wash-day to come.” 


. 
New Low Prices 
The new Automatic prices are surprisingly low. 
We have a dealer in almost every town in America, 
who will be glad to arrange for a demonstration in 
your own home, without obligation. 


Send post card or coupon for free illustrated 
folders of single and double tub machines. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
312 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa 


Your Lowest 
Priced Servant 
is Electricity. 


The New 


 HYDRO-DISC 


It is an aluminum disc, descending into the tub from the lower side of 
the aluminum lid, traveling each way fifty-five times a minute, and so 
designed that it creates a furious and continuous reverse whirlpool 
through the clothes 110 times a minute, that cleanses the most soiled 
or stubborn garments in an incredibly short time. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
312 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
Washers, also prices and terms. 








Name__-__ 
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Street Address 
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Smart C flowers for the borsage 


(Continued from Page 68) 


8. For each flower petal in the boutonniére at 
upper right of page 68, cut a piece -of malines 
two-.inches wide and two and a half inches long, 
and fold lengthwise four times to make piece 


one-half inch wide. Twist the center of this piece 


as in sketch above. 


4%,” 
BK 








ve KX 
eS rar 


10. Each petal in the double rose at lower left of 

page 68 is cut according to the above dimen- 

sions, having the four and a half inch dimension 

on the seluage. Put gathering thread along sides 

indicated, and roll one corner tightly from A to 
points B and C, as above. 


13. Pullup all gathers to 
form four-petal bud, and 
fasten threads. Then 

cross the petals where 
gathered, as at right, with 

the centers of two pieces 
of fine wire, eight inches 
long. Lay over the wires, 
to conceal them, several 
strands of silver em- 
broidery thread, of same 
length as wires. The ends 
of silver thread and wire 
form stem of bud. 


and a half inches in di- 
ameter on underside. 
Cover smoothly with 
a bias piece of black 
satin, and sew ribbon 
on dome as in sketch 1, 
page 68. Attach and 
pad stem asin sketch 2, 
and with last piece of 
redribbon coveredge of 
rose,sewing ribbon one- 
eighth inch under flower 
for space of an inch on 
eachside ofstemandthe 
rest of ribbon on edge 
of dome. Finish edge of rose and 
stem as in sketch 3, page 68, which 
shows only lower part of flower. 

Now cover with satin a piece of 
buckram for back of rose. 
Sew fast, satin side out. 

Cut leaves according 
to transfer—two pieces 
for each leaf and loop— 
machine-stitching corres- 
ponding back and front 
pieces together, with 
satin sides facing, but 
leaving opening at end or 
side to turn inside out. After turning, close 
opening with invisible stitches. Tack fine 
black silk-covered milliner’s wire on back of 
each one-sixteenth inch from edge, and ar- 
range leaves and loop as in photograph at 
upper right of page 68. Attach rose and 
stem to leaves, as in sketch 4. 

The old-fashioned bouquet, second from 
lower left, page 68, requires a half-inch 
picot-edged shaded ribbon as follows: four 
and two-thirds yards of blue, three and a 
half of pink, three and five-eighths of orchid, 
four and a half of orange, three of green; 
two yards of inch-wide cream Val lace; and 
crinoline six inches square. 

For the foundation, a circle of the thin- 
nest crinoline, five inches in diameter, is 
covered with white satin, or georgette, or 


74. Bunch together petals to form 

bud as above, and pull down the out- 

side edges of bud, winding them 

firmly around wire ends with silk 

thread matching petals. Wind stem 

with silver thread, for a space of 
one inch, as above. 


9. Twist the center 
of piece a second 
time in the same di- 
rection, lay one end 
over the other, and 
gather on edge. 


1. Hold roll until you 
have pulled up thread so 
that petal is shaped as 
at left, and tack. Then 
anchor a five-inch-long 
stem—ten inches of lace 
wire doubled for loop— 
to petal by taking two or 
three stitches around 
loop, and wind tightly 
so petal and wire are 
held together firmly. 





12. For each bud on the 
stem of the double rose 
at lower left of page 68, 
cut material in above di- 
mensions, keeping sel- 
vage along upper edge, 
as indicated. Divide 
into four equal parts 
with gathering threads, 
and put one gathering 
thread along three sides. 


Transfer No. 598 in- 
cludes all the flowers 
on page 68. 


whatever you happen 
to have, with raw edge 
sewed to wrong side. 
First make seven- 
teen green leaves, as in 
sketch 7, page 68, and 
sew one inch from out 
side edge of crinoline 
circle, with bottom of 
each one overlapping 
the next about one-six- 
teenth inch. Now for 
the tiny flowers, make 
twenty-one loops of 
each color of ribbon— 
except the green—as in sketches 5 
and 6, and sew these, with colors hit 
or miss over the crinoline, sewing 
the first row over leaves, so that 
raw edges are even with 
edges of leaves, and bot- 
tom of each flower over- 
laps the next about one- 
sixteenth inch. 

When the circle is com- 
pletely covered, gather 
Val lace around edge, 
with lower row a quarter 
inch beyond upper. 

Now cut the remaining ribbon into the fol- 
lowing lengths: blue—three pieces twenty- 
three inches long, one piece eighteen inches, 
one piece sixteen inches; pink—one piece 
twenty inches, one nineteen inches, one thir- 
teen inches, one nine inches; orchid—one 
piece twenty-four inches, one twenty-one 
inches, one nineteen inches; orange—one 
piece twenty-three inches, one twenty 
inches, two pieces eighteen inches, one 
seventeen inches; green—one piece twenty- 
two inches and one twenty-one inches. Ar- 
range streamers on back of crinoline, one 
inch from lower edge, so that colors are 
scattered, and the ends of ribbon—when 
overlapped inan even row—covera space two 


(Continued on Page 197) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from 


the Home Pattern Company, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Because— 


, There is no sandwich equal to cheese, 
VARIETIES ‘ r and there is no cheese equal to Kraft’s; 





(1 Ib. and 5 Ib. loaves) not merely because it’s Kraft’s, but be- 


cause it’s good; because it has the qual- 
ity in it; because every ounce of it has 
the watchful care of Master cheese-mak- 
ers—men who know every problem of 
cheese production from cow to consumer. 
(Sharp Pmencen) To thousands of housewives the name 
eee te are Re | Kraft has come to mean a certain defi- 

: . nite thing—a quality of cheese that is 
not produced under any other name. 


Swiss 
Brick 
Pimento 
American 


O) Te Deteatn 











KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
CHICAGO —-NEW YORK—POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


SSSSSSC TASS TERE RS SCR CERES SRSA TESS SH SERS RSET TERETE TASS eee Besse EE Eee 
A-4 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find ten cents, for which please send to address 
below copy of your New and Enlarged Illustrated Recipe 
Book of cheese dishes, menus and dietetic information. 


Name -_- 


rer SEUNTLE 


Te Deb Dd Wii BR ET -T..ER 





Street . 


City_- 
















































¢ Am to serve with pride— 
and yet it was neither planned 


nor cooked by you. Think of the 
relief of that. Think of the carefree 
hours, with a delicious dinner at the 
end of them. No more effort than 
to take Beech-Nut Prepared Spa- 
ghetti down from the shelf, heat it, 
and place it beforeacontented family. 


This problem of planning meals is 
bothersome. To say nothing of the 
work in cooking them. For any 
housewife will tell you that the foods 
she selects must not only taste good 
but they must de good. Must be 
nutritious. Must be healthful. Must 
be well-balanced. 


Combining spaghetti, tomatoes 
and cheese 


Old Mother Nature sometimes has 
a way of arranging that the most 
delightful food combinations are at 
the same time the wisest. A fine ex- 
ample of this is shown when spaghetti, 
tomatoes and cheese are put together 
in the careful Beech-Nut manner. 


ay CHEESE an 
ae, 


Takes no time at all - 
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to serve this meal 


The spaghetti is made by Beech- 
Nut from the heart of the best durum 
wheat. The healthful tomatoes come 
from the vines, sound and full flav- 
ored from their ripening in the sun. 
The cheese is selected for that rich 
creaminess, which makes this dish so 
enjoyable. Three kinds of food in one. 
A complete, rounded meal. 


Nothing to do but heat it 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 
ready to serve just as quickly as you 
can heat it. The tenderest spa- 
ghetti. Spaghetti that melts in the 


mouth. Spaghetti as fine as any- 













If you desire the same fine quality of macaroni or af 
spaghetti in packaged form, there is a wide variety P 
to choose from—Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, Ps 
Vermicelli, Rings and Elbows. Ask your grocer. ? 


one could cook in her own kitchen. 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is all 
seasoned. Not too much; not too 
little. Taste it. See if it isn’t exactly 
right without a single unnecessary 
grain of salt or spice. 


The flavor to please everybody 
The flavor of Beech-Nut Prepared 


Spaghetti has a universal appeal— 
because it is a fresh and wholesome 
flavor. The purity of every ingre- 
dient shows in this flavor. The 
quality can actually be tasted. 

The spaghetti is made at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., a quaint, old-fashioned 
town that breathes the clear air 
of the beautiful valley of the 
Mohawk River. It is a favorite 
stopping place for visitors—whom 
we always welcome to see us 
make our foods the way we be- 
lieve they should be made. 


Send for this book 
of “ideas” 
Write for Beech-Nut Book of menus, 
recipes and service information. Mrs. 
Ida Bailey Allen gives recipes and sug- 
gests menus from tne double view- 
point of flavor and food values. Also 
describes table setting and service in 
a way that is easily followed. A very 
useful book to consult. Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Other Beech-Nut Macaroni Products “ 


¢ 
¢ 


eech-Nut / 


Prepared Spaghetti“ 


Fe 


City and State. 


April, 1925 


Beech-Nut 


Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 

Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 

Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades, Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Caramels 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 








Dept. H-3 
Breecu-Nut 


Packinc Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without ex- 


pense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of 
menus, recipes and service in- 


formation. 


Address 
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smart (flowers for the (orsage 


(Continued from Page 188) 














15. To make leaf for roses at 
lower left, page 68, fold in half 
a piece of three-eighth-inch green 
ribbon, three and a quarter inches 
long, and sew across corner as 
above. Then gather along one edge 
to within three-eighth inch of end 
of ribbon, as above, and also put 
gathering thread through similar 
edge of facing piece. Pull threads, 
so leaf is one and a quarter 
inches long. 






















inches wide. Last of all, 
cover back of motif with 
white satin or georgette. 
The dainty bouton- 
niére at upper right of 
page 68 requires an 
eighteen-inch square of 
apricot-colored malines 
for petals; one yard of 
three-eighth-inch green 
satin ribbon for leaves; 
two skeins of matching 
green untwisted em- 
broidery floss; one bunch 
of green and yellow sta- 
mens from the “five and 
ten”; and four yards of 
fine milliner’s wire. 
Each flower consists of five petals made ac- 
cording to sketches 8 and 9. Starting with 
a tiny cluster of the stamens, fold five petals 
around them, each petal overlapping the next 
one-eighthinch. Fasten bunch together with 
silk thread, and attach to the ends, by the 
method indicated in sketch 11, a seven-inch 
piece of finest wire doubled to three and a 
half inches. Wind stem closely and firmly 
with the green silk floss. Make twelve flow- 
ers; also eight leaves, as in sketches 15 and 
16. Wind each stem closely with the em- 
broidery silk. Arrange petals and leaves as 
in photograph on page 68, bind all stems to- 
gether with wire, and wind floss around wire. 
The close-petaled rose spray at lower left 
of page 68 requires, for the petals of the 
flowers and the buds, three yards of five- 
inch-wide coral-colored taffeta ribbon; for 
the leaves, two and one-third yards of three- 
eighth-inch-wide silver-shot plissé green 
ribbon; for the stems of the petals, the buds 
and the sprays of leaves, twenty-three yards 
of fine lace wire; for covering stems of 
leaves, two and a quarter yards of quarter- 
inch-wide silver ribbon; for the two long 
stems, two yards of heaviest cotton pad- 
ding cord; and five and two-third yards of 


17. Tomake a spray, at- 
tach second leaf, withstem 
a half inch long, one inch 
below first, and another a 
quarter inch below sec- 
ond, close to main stem 
of spray, twisting stems 
together to hold in place. 
Wind all stems 


quarter-inch silver ribbon 
fora space of two inches. 





18. On sketch at left, the stem 
of each rose, stems of two 
sprays of upstanding leaves, 
stems of two sprays of down- 
ward pointing leaves, and 
two ribbon-wound cords for 
trailing stems are bound to- 
gether one and a half inches 
from bottom of rose. At 
lower right of sketch, the 
method of winding cord 
with ribbon is shown. 


20. For center rose, page 68, cut a 
circular piece of silk, and wire as in 
sketch 19. Lay stamens over center, 
and punch tiny holes on each side, 
through which loop two inches of the end 
of a seventeen-inch piece of heavy, silk- 
covered milliner’s wire, and twist. 


with 


16. On the wrong side, flat- 
ten the stitched corner of rib- 
bon, and tack to it with 
several stitches the looped 
end of a piece of wire, which 
has been doubled from a 
nine-inch length to four and 
a half inches. Overcast the 
wire to the two inside edges 
of ribbon. Gather at bottom 
of leaf, wrap thread around 
wire stem, and fasten. 


19. The petal of the large 
rose in center of page O8 is 
wired as at left, allowing 
enough extra wire for a two- 
inch extension stem. Roll a 
very narrow edge of the rib- 
bon over the wire with the 
point of the needle, and take 
Stitches on the wrong 
side that are invisible 
on right side. If edges 
of petals are picoted, 
they are hemmed down 
over the wire with in- 
visible stitches, but 
need not be rolled. 





half-inch-wide silver ribbon for covering 
long trailing stems and rose stems. 

First, make the petals for the roses, ac- 
cording to sketches 10 and 11 on page 188. 
When twenty have been made for each rose, 
put two closely together to form a center, 
then around these two put five more, hav- 
ing the selvage of one overlap the rolled 
edge of the next for about half an inch. 
Wind together these petals with silk thread, 
tacking petals together here and there, thus 
forming a kind of cup around the two in 
center. Around this cup, arrange the other 
petals in similar fashion, and wind thread 
around stem ends to form one thick stem, 
but do not tack together these petals. 

Next make four buds as directed in 
sketches 13 and 14; and twenty-two leaves, 
as in 15 and 16. Make eighteen leaves into 
six sprays as directed in sketch 17. Now 
make two more leaves, as in sketches 15 and 
16, only have wire attached to each six inches 
long when doubled. To each of these attach 
two leaves, as in sketch 17—but wind entire 
stem with narrow silver rilbbon—and sprays 
that show above roses are finished. 


(Continued on Page 193) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. . 
































T’S a Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven that drips 
juices down from the steam-collecting rings and 
self-bastes meats to a juicy tenderness . . . a 
rare meat-flavor without any tending at all! 
Just goodness basting itself over and over in its own 
precious juices—brown, rich gravy bubbling all 
around it. You can cook the kind of dinner folks 
remember, and stay in the front room clear up till 
it’s time to eat! Ask your dealer to show you a 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven (pure cast iron) 
and other high quality Griswold cooking utensils. 
THE Griswotp Mre. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo 
Oven, Extra Finished 
Iron Kitchen Ware, 
Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Food Chop- 
pers, Reversible 
Dampers and Gas 
Hot Plates. 



























































































GRISWOLD 


“Aunt Ellen”? has a knack of preparing and 
seasoning a pot-roast that many a good cook 
would give her best hat for. We can’t print 
it all here. But she’ll write you full directions 
if you'll drop her a line. It sure is worth a 
two-cent stamp to know her little trick! Ad- 
dress “Aunt Ellen,” Department C-2, The 
Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna. 








Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 


Penetrates into every crevice! 


Ordinary tooth brushes do not prevent de- 
cay, because they only clean the even sur- 
faces of the teeth. 

4,118 dentists designed the Albright Tooth Brush 
with widely-spaced, wedge-shaped tufts of bristles to 
reach at the very seat of decay—in between, on the 
uneven grinding surfaces, and the backs of the back teeth. 


More than 20,000 dentists now endorse the Albright 
Tooth Brush—different in design, different in results. 


45¢ 35% 25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
tooth brush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


Buy it in the Red Box 
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It gets im between- 
where decay begins 
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' Are Bargains Ne, 
Always Bargains? = ie 
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Bargain sales are 
always attractive. To 
“’ get something for less 
_ than one ordinarily 
pays for it seems to be a lure 
to economy hard to resist. 
But all bargains do not 
represent true economy. 

As a rule, hosiery bargain 
sales comprise stockings that 
are imperfect in some respect 
or other. It may be hard for 
theinexperienced eye to detect 
these Haws. but x. 
they do exist. Ito 
may be uneven knit, 
abrokenthread,or 
anyoneofthemany  siefad 
things that cause hosiery to 
be rejected upon inspection. 

On the other hand, good 
hosiery, like all good mer- 
chandise, is a real economy. 

Gordon Hosiery is a strik- 
ing example of this. When 
you ask for Gordon Hosiery 
you know that you will re- 
ceive a stocking that has 
been made of the finest ma- 
terials, under ideal condi- 
tions and subjected to rigid 
inspection—all of which in- 
sures stylish appearance and 
complete satisfaction during 
its long life. 

The makers of Gordon 
Hosiery are proud to put 
their name on it. If they 
were not sure of the quality 
of their product 
they would not 
#07’: do this, for they 
N@eaen know that if you 
We were not satisfied 

SSM with your pur- 
chase you would know what 
not to buy the next time. 

The quality of all Gordon 
Hosiery does not vary. 
Whether it be silk, lisle, cot- 
ton or wool, it is made with 
the same painstaking care 
and according to the highest 
standard of hosiery manu- 
facture. 


Buy Gordon Hosiery ; 
eee i BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
SF GordonHosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 

New York Gordon Underwear 
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C for the 6 to 14 Year Olds 


4640 
Sizes 6 to 14 


Green wool jersey 
combined with light 
tan wool jersey was 
chosen for the prac- 
tical and attractive 
one-piece dress 
at right. The plain 
round neck may be 
slashed at front and 
turned back to form 
revers, and the short 
kimono sleeves 
lengthened to full 
bishop ones. Verti- 
cal tucks at each side 
of low waistline hold 

in the fullness. 





4643 
Sizes 6 to 14 


Many kinds of ma- 
terial are suited to 
this simple little one- 
piece frock, with 
front and back 
slightly gathered or 
Shirred to a narrow 
band at neck, and 
more shirring at the 
low waistline. For 
the small child, 
plain wool cash- 
mere, flannel or a 
figured dimity is 
nice, while the 12 to 
14 year olds willfind 
delight in a plaid or 
printed silk crépe. 


smart (flowers for the (Corsage 


(Continued from Page 191) 


Now twist around the five-inch-long rose 
stem, made up of its numerous wires, one 
and a half inches from rose center, two inches 
of the stem of a finished spray of leaves, 
with leaves pointing downward. Attach 
another spray of leaves one inch below this 
point, also pointing downward. Wind stem 
with half-inch-wide silver ribbon, having 
each row of ribbon overlap about half of 
the preceding row. Wind stem of other rose 
in the same way, but do not attach leaves. 

From the cord, cut one stem sixteen inches 
long and another twenty-three inches long, 
and to these stems attach the buds and 
sprays of leaves by winding the uncovered 
wire end of each around the cotton stem at 
intervals as follows: first bud on the shorter 
trailing stem, four inches from point where 
all stems are bound together; then a spray 
one inch below this bud; another bud three 
and a half inches below; and a spray three 
inches below the last bud. On the longer 
stem, a spray of leaves is attached three 
inches from end; a bud three inches above 
this spray; another spray six inches above 
the bud; and another bud one inch above this 
spray. Each cord is then wound with silver 
ribbon, as shown at the lower right of sketch 
18, care being taken to conceal all wires of 
sprays and buds. Attach the roses, the two 
long-stemmed sprays of leaves and the long 
trailing stems, as in sketch 18. 

For the rose in center of page 68, pur- 
chase one and two-third yards of ombré 
satin ribbon, six inches wide; seven yards of 
finest lace wire for petals, leaves and stems of 
leaves; a bunch of yellow or silver-tipped 


stamens from the “five-and-ten’”’; and one 
yard of heavy milliner’s wire for the long 
stem. 

Cut petals and center of rose according to 
transfer, and wire each as in sketch 19; or, if 
you prefer,’ cut all petals three-eighths of 
an inch larger than design, and have them 
picoted. Then you can sew the picoted edge 
of petal over wire without the troublesome 
task of turning in the edge. Attach stamens 
as in sketch 20. Next, put six smaller petals 
around this center, allowing them to over- 
lap each other about a half inch. Hold in 
place by winding with a piece of the fine 
wire. Then add the remaining six petals, 
and wind to stem with a piece of fine wire. 

Cut leaves from ombré satin according to 
the transfer and wire same as petals, as in 
sketch 19, but cutwire for each leaf ten inches 
longer than required for edge, and have cen- 
ter of wire at tip of leaf. Now wind the 
twisted wire stems of leaves with half-inch- 
wide bias strips of ombré satin, allowing 
each row to overlap about half of preceding 
row. Fasten the strip.with thread two inches 
from end of wire stem. Attach these leaves 
to the long wire stem of rose by winding the 
uncovered end of each leaf stem to the rose 
stem at the following intervals: upper leaf 
is attached two and a half inches from top of 
rose stem; the next one is half an inch below 
it; another leaf stem is attached four inches 
below the second; and the lower one, six 
inches from end of stem. Now cover the long 
wired stem with half-inch-wide straight or 
bias satin strips, winding around stem and 
leaves according to method sketched in 17. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Trans- 
fers, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 

















Neither the season of the year nor the 
nature of the room limits the uses of 
Ypsilanti reed and fibre furniture. The 
beautiful and varied patterns are for 
practical service wherever and when- 
ever furniture is used. Ypsilanti is the 
largest maker of furniture of this type 
in the world. Any product bearing the 
Ypsilanti name can be relied upon for 
exceptional durability, as well as style 
and finish. 

There are more than 4,000 reliable 

furniture dealers handling the 


Ypsilanti line. The names of those 
nearest you will be sent on request. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
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= 7 Also Makers of Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages b 
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You powder your face a thousand 










times a year ... use the powder 
that is kind to your skin 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder, the famous 
Armand origination, a heavy powder with 
a magic bit of Cold Cream in it; always 
$1.00 a box. A light-weight Armand pow- 
der, Peridore, also $1.00 a box; a me- 
dium dense Armand powder, Bouquet, 50 
cents a box. Special offer, guest-room 
packages of Cold Cream Powder and Peri- 
dore, with coupon, for ten cents. Specify 
tint. Address Armand, Des Moines. Ad- 
dress in Canada, Armand, Lrd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


GuaraNnTEE: No matter 
where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not 
entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your 
money will be returned. 





OU aren’t really dressed 

till you powder your face 
in the morning. And half a 
dozen, perhaps a dozen times a 
day, you glance in the mirror 
and rub a bit of powder on your 
nose! Your skin is sensitive and 
its texture delicate. Be certain 
that the powder you use is kind 
to your skin. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is safe—rubbed 
in carefully it brings out the 
fresh natural color in your 
cheeks and makes your skin 
seem smoother and softer, be- 
cause it spreads so evenly and 
blends so well. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK : & WHITE - BOXES 





ARMAND—Des Moines 


Armand Peridcre in the shade checked below. 





I enclose ten cents 1) stamps (1) coin. Please send me 
the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and 


White Pink Creme Brunette Tint Natural 
Armand Flame (double brunette) 

AONE ns a canvas Ma aeasien as MAaase Ocean ee Chane AA aes 
City .. State 
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we will 
Gliadly 
help you 
our first-hand infor- 


mation will save you 
time and money. 


The Santa Fe will offer 
low fare summer 
xcursions {0 


alifornia 
olorado 


Arizona and New Mexico 
Rockies - the “Off the 
Beaten Path country “and 
to your National Parks. 





na 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System 
1220 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 


and details as to cost 
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Embroidered Maps 
of the Past 
and the Present 


By Maset Foster BAINBRIDGE 


Bits of local color that add charm to the Cape Cod 
map below are The Mayflower and its adjacent 
codfish, the whale near the East Coast that recalls 
the days when these creatures came close enough to 
shore to be driven in, the twin lights of Chatham, 
and the scarlet cranberries in the inch-wide border. 
Embroider water boundaries in green and blue silk 
floss, couched on in green; inside boundaries in 
darker green; lettering in brown—one outline stitch 
for each line—and figures in shades of green. 
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Map-making was always associated with dull, pedantic 
things until these delightful embroidered maps were 
glimpsed. Since then, embroidering the boundaries of 
one’s own particular Paradise has been fascinating. 
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VEN the crudest chart or map has such 
EK a fascination for most of us that it is 
small wonder we view with delight 
these embroidered maps of English origin. It 
was in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tucy, when the sampler craze was at its height, 
that the daughter of the house turned her at 
tention and her exquisite needlework toward 
the “use of the globes” —the ladylike term in 
those days for geography. One would scarcely 
venture to navigate by land or by sea, ac- 
cording to some of those samplers, but they 
are so beautifully embroidered and so rare 
that they are exceedingly valuable. 

Bringing this quaint art down to the present 
day, we find many opportunities for display- 
ing our ingenuity. Why not embroider a map 
of one’s home town, with all its prized sites? — 
scarlet for the soldiers’ monument, green for 
the public square and other colors for other 
points of interest. In any city hall or pub- 
lic library, there are maps which may easily 
be copied, to say nothing of the ones that the 
children would love to draw, with or without 
the aid of the teacher. 

Or perhaps one is so fortunate as to own 
a country or seashore place, in addition to a 
town house. Wouldn’t a permanent record of 
its boundaries and special beauty spots be a 
delightful possession? Ora map of one’s own 
garden, with rows of blue delphiniums neatly 
banked against a boundary wall, and formal 
paths outlining other “lovesome spots.” Ora 
map of one’s own state, naming only those 
towns of unusual interest. Map-making has 
the most intriguing possibilities! 

Most of the maps are of white satin or taf- 
feta, embroidered in satin and outline stitch 
with fine silk floss or chenille. The lettering 
is outlined in very fine brown or black thread. 

Another medium is cream linen, cross- 
stitched, and this was chosen for the map at 
upper right, which measures fourteen and one- 
half by sixteen and one-half inches. Ann Jay 
Ludlow worked it in 1797 and labeled it that 
all who ran might read, “A correct- map of 
England and Wales.” It is cross-stitched with 
fine mercerized thread in green, black, tan, 
brown and light blue. 

A Map of Europe measures nineteen by 
fifteen inches when in its oval frame, and 
has a one-inch border surrounding the map, 
whereon Ann Littlejohn embroidered her 
name and “Lancaster, 1800” in light tan. All 
the lettering is black and the boundaries are 
done in very fine chenille thread in blending 
shades of green, tan, cream, brown, and rose. 
The white satin Cape Cod one, at left, 
twenty inches by twenty-one when framed, 
is a modern one typifying what can be done 
to make maps characteristic of their locale. 
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omen Wanted An Automatic Iron 


Here it is 
Never too Hot ~ Never too Cool 
An 6ntirely New Kind of fron 


ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


..’ 








Off goes the current — 
automatically — the iron 
won’t overheat while 
she’s ’phoning. 








delighted with hers—as you will be with yours—but this announce- 
ment of the greatest improvement ever made in the electric iron 
has been delayed till we knew, by long testing in actual use, it 
would do all you ask of it. 


‘ FTEN you’ve wanted an iron that 
vege Sy would never overheat, even if you 
a ee: \ iH were called away suddenly and for- 
\t ae. got to turn off the current. How 
~ often you’ve returned to find the iron too cool to use, and thought 











It has all the other good features for which Westinghouse 
















On it goes again — auto- 
matically — she’ll find it 
just hot enough on her 
return. 


“If only somebody would invent an iron that would stay hot.” And 
now, Westinghouse has done that very thing for you. 


This new Westinghouse Iron turns itself off—automatically— 
before it can overheat. And before it cools down too much it turns 
itself on again. Each time you hear a “click!” it says: “Don’t worry 
about me, I’m watching my own temperature.” 


Thousands of these irons are already in use and every owner is 


Irons are so famous—the beveled base, large ironing surface, 


even heat distribution and perfect balance, with this new perfect 
temperature control in addition. It is a new kind of iron! 


If you cannot find the Westinghouse Automatic Iron at your 
dealer’s, write to us at Mansfield, Ohio. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in All Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 


Tune in with KDKA—KYW—WBZ—KFKX 





Westinghou 





se 


© 1925, W. E. & M. Co. 
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At last 


Cut out 


—ready for use. No superflu- 
Ous margins to trim away or 
mislead you. Every pattern 
is guaranteed to be accurate. 
We will refund every cent of 
expense incurred should you 
suffer the slightest lossthrough 


any defect in the pattern. brforated 


Perforations are cleanly cut to 
permit accurate marking on 








Printed 


Full instructions for 
cutting and matching 
are clearly printed on 
each piece of the 
new Pictorial Review 
Printed Pattern. You 
cannot go wrong or 
waste material. 















the fabric itself. Just another 
Gather upper edge of the features found only 
© _ between two medium @ in Pictorial Review Printed 
perforations Patterns which make them so 
fe easy to use. 
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Pattern 2579 


| > 12 
i ia AS 
t \ Sizes 16 to 42 Wi ig 
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FR SIDE oF PATTERN 
















f RS Match notch 12 with 
e Price 45c v notch 12 front H 
12 
. aa Match notch 12 with 
Printed Pattern FREE ms 4 mB ahve F 
ROP" Re 
es a oo 
To introduce the new Pictorial Review Simplified wren , 
Printed Pattern we offer you FREE any one of the new Gasily matched ™ 
Printed Patterns illustrated on Page 112 of the April : 
Easter Fashion Number of Pictorial Review now on sale Coseennnng Pate ce he 
everywhere. Just sign the coupon below—fill in the number O allie anal fully described, show- 
of the pattern you select and your size—and enclose with a ing you exactly how to put them 3. Match notch 3 with notch 
two-cent stamp to cover postage. together. No guesswork. 3 back 
Name 





Street 


City 














Ce eee ee: 


Number of Pattern ___. Your size 


Mail to The Pictorial Review Company 
7th Avenue and 39th Street 





New York City 
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~a simplified, printed pattern 
that almost talks to you! 


Not only printed «y but also perforated ~~ and cut out 
and notched «~~ ready for use *» No superfluous edges 
to trim or mislead you ~~ No possible chance of wast- 
ing material <» Every step clearly described on the 
pattern “<~ The famous PICTOGRAF included free 






The only pattern in the world that com- 
bines these remarkable advantages is the new 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PRINTED PATTERN. 


Here’s what these advantages mean:— You 
can now make your own clothes without a 
moment’s fear of making a mistake—without a 
possible chance of cutting your cloth wrong. 


Every notch, edge, corner and contour of the 
new Pictorial Review Printed Pattern has com- 
plete printed instructions—easy to read—easy to 
follow. It almost talks to you as you go along. 


All superfluous margins of the new Pictorial 
Review Printed Pattern are cut off before you 
get it. Nothing is left on the pattern to confuse 
or mislead you. 


Prove for yourself how marvelously simple 
these new patterns are by taking advantage of 
our FREE offer on the opposite page—an offer 
that entitles you to select any style shown in 
the great Easter Fashion Number of Pictorial 
Review now on sale. 


Prove for yourself that the new Pictorial 
Review Printed Patterns are what we know 
them to be—THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
PRINTED PATTERNS. 
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NEW EASTER STYLES—select your Easter styles 4 
from the beautiful fashion section in Pictorial _—— 7 yo Pattern 2574 


Review for April—the Easter Fashion Number— Ries dite Sizes 14 to 48 
now on sale at all Pictorial Review Pattern Price 45¢ 
Agencies and all newsstands. 


Pattern 2581 
Sizes 16 to 44 
Price 45c 











Remember— you get all the extra advantages 
in the new Pictorial Review Printed Patterns 
at no increase in price 


REVIEW PATTERNS 


Create Slender and Youthful Lines 





PYREX INDIVIDUAL 
Pre DisH 
No. 452 


Ideal for individual servings 
of meat or fruit ples, es me 


" * ce 
No. 168 


A recipe for delicious scalloped 
corn will be found on page 5, 
Expert’sBookon BetterCooking. 


PYREX TEA POT No. 14 


PYREX TILE No. 706 
See your tea steep to just the 
strength you prefer! Tea in bags 
assures you oftea sparkling clear. 

Send for New Booklet 
‘Just Tea’? 
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You don’t have to “guess” : 
when you bake in Pyrex! ong 


For baked-squash -with - bacon 
and other recipes, see page 7, the 
Expert's Book on Better Cooking. 


OUR mother probably tested bread and cakes with 

a broom straw, to judge if they were properly baked. 
You—if you bake in cpanel at a glance when your 
baking is done! 

Yet this accurate and instant information,which trans- 
parent Pyrex gives you, is only one of the many advan- 
tages of Pyrex oven-cookery! Pyrex bakes all foods in less 
time because every bit of the oven heat is radiated to the 
food; foods are more thoroughly cooked; breads, rolls, 
cakes, pies, etc., are exquisitely browned on the bottom and 
sides, as well as the top. 

And—just imagine! Pyrex serves the foods as attractively 
as it bakes them thoroughly. One dish instead of two—no 
foods to transfer from pan to platter; no pots and pans 
to wash after the meal. Fuel, time, and labor saved! 

Pyrex will not chip or dent, discolor, or absorb food 
odors. No wonder that 25,000,000 pieces are in use! 


PY RPS 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware - 


Address Dept.“ H” for the “Expert’s Book on Better 

Cooking” (shown here at the left). This was specially 

prepared by Alice Bradley, Principal of Fanny Farmer's 

School of Cookery, Boston. Please mention your 
dealer's name when you write. 


PYREX BREAD PAN 
No. 212 


PYREX BISCUIT OR COOKIE PAN 
No. 234 


PyYREX COVERED BAKER 


Pyrex PuDDING DisH 
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and cheese, page 8 of the Cook 
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condition of affairs is unbearable, 
and you, Edith, are to blame. It is 
like living in a bear-garden—a bear- 
garden.” 

She did not reply. What was the 
use? Vaguely she was trying to find 
a connection between bears and porridge. In 
the middle of the condemnation, she remem- 
bered suddenly the story of Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears. ‘‘‘Who’s been eating my 
porridge?’ squeaked the little bear.” She 
wondered why bears had gardens and no other 
animal had. It was queer how she would com- 
fort herself with childish reflections of this 
kind while her husband was storming at her. 

Life at its present was a poor affair, only 
made tolerable by happy memories snatched 
from the past. There he stood—that man 
who once had been a miracle to her—throw- 
ing the tails of his frock coat about like 
broken wings, fingering the great white knot 
of his satin tie, running fingers through the 
thick hair at his temples and scolding, 
scolding, scolding. There he was—all that 
was left of a dream which time had trans- 
figured into a nightmare. A scold and a 
faultfinder, forever grumbling, denouncing 
and inventing fresh causes for thrift and 
meanness and dispute. Not only money 
meanness, but meannesses of thought, cun- 
ning and deliberate forgetfulness. Her care 
of him, her deeds, her gifts to him counted 
for nothing. The promise of life was ful- 
filled in disappointment, disillusionment. 


IME—time running into years—ugly, 
marring time. There he stood, the man 
who had absorbed her youth as that deep ma- 
roon wall paper absorbed the light, the man 
who had laid upon her eight times the burden 
of motherhood only to make of it a reproach. 
‘“‘Vour children—this, that and the other.” 
It was always your children, as though 
they were a shame in which he had no 
partnership. Not that she minded that 
reproach. She rejoiced in their undivided 
possession. They became his children only 
in rare moments of triumph—when Muriel 
married a well-to-do doctor, when Carrie 
won a scholarship at the high school, when 
Arthur was appointed to the insurance 
company—then they were his. 

His also were Jennie and Leonard who 
died of the scarlet fever in 1879. Then it was 
“my girl” or “my boy” is dead. The grief 
was his, too, nor might she confuse it or 
share it with herown. A hard man, pompous, 
hectoring and a bully to the weak; grudging 
of praise, prodigal of blame. Her husband! 
A blight on the middle years which might 
have been the best. Of their splendid be- 
ginnings all that remained was intolerance 
and irritability. A fine heritage love had 
left them! 

He was talking about that fifteen shillings 
reduction again. 

“Behaving before your children as though 
it were an injustice.” ‘Inspiring rebellion 
in Carrie. If that young lady is to continue 
to enjoy the privileges of my home she had 
best mind her P’s and Q’s.” 

Wretched, paltry phrase. It was always 
P’s and Q’s—A to Z—first to last. 

Oh, how she hated him—hated, loathed 
and despised him! 


ee spotted maroon paper fluttered to 
the floor because the hands which held 
it trembled with reborn indignation. A 
dead fire had sprung to sudden flame, and 
the little very old lady shook before the 
heat of a forty-year-old passion. Then slowly, 
slowly her mind relaxed, and she was looking 
at a confused array of colored figures. There 
were ducks and horses’ tails, a little bridge 
and pretty maids all in a row. 

Oh, how she loved him! So good he was, 
so tender, so thoughtful! An irreproachable 
husband! 

“But is it not extravagant, Albert? Why, 
this white-and-trellis paper is barely marked, 
and Mrs. Brooker with a piece of dough 
would clean it to look as new.” 

He would not truckle with such economy. 
“Since God in His charity has seen fit to 
bless our union with the promise of—of 
offspring’”’—he dropped his voice properly 
to the word—“I would count myself a poor 
worshiper to deny them so small an in- 
dulgence. The room shall be decorated as 
befits a nursery.” 

With what grace and adroitness he handed 
her across the pavement and helped arrange 
the hoops of her crinoline. Had she been a 
queen he could not have shown her greater 
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chivalry. As may be understood she had not 
been out much of late, for there was polite- 
ness to be considered. 

Neighbors at windows and on the footway 
greeted them as they drove along. They re- 
turned the greetings, she with bobs of her 
bonneted head, he with raisings of his beaver 
and proud smiles 

It was an event to go a-driving in times of 
such great expectation. 

Edith slipped a mittened hand into 
Albert’s and was glad of the answering 
pressure he gave. They were man and wife, 
these two, and lovers and creators, and they 


were going to choose a wall paper for their 
firstborn’s nursery. 

Also there was an ironmonger to visit on 
the matter of a high fender and window bars. 
Important affairs all, which called for tact 
and circumlocution, lest vulgar tradesfolk 
should guess the motive that inspired the 
orders. 

Dear picture-book wall paper! Wonderful 
days of expectation, wonderful evenings in 
the still empty but ready and waiting 
nursery! And he so resourceful and im- 
aginative in the invention of names. “ Alice, 
Ada, Freda, Carrie, Muriel”—oh, he knew 
them all; yes, and put the ladies first before 
touching on the merits of Edward and 
Arthur and William and Charles and 
Richard and—there was no end to them! 


HE would answer with nods and smiles, 
being too busy to talk. And this was as it 
should be, for there were many preparations 
to make and a basket she was forever stitch- 
ing at, a basket with a satin interior and a 
place for everything—safety pins, cottons, 
tapes, scissors, bodkins and the rest, and 
loops of blue ribbon on the handle and down 
the sides. 

Blue ribbon, mark you, not pink, for they 
had decided it would be a boy, even though 
in chivalry it was ladies first in the matter of 
names. Nor was it only names that Albert 
talked about. There were professions to 
discuss—the church, the law, and medicine. 
In no sense should their child find them un- 
prepared. The future was well mapped out 
and considered, and walks of life cleared and 
graveled for the traffic of his little feet. 

Wonderful evenings in the still empty 
but ready and waiting nursery—and wonder- 
ful ends to those evenings, when at a quarter 
to ten of the clock Albert would take out, 
glance at and wind his watch, saying: “How 
quickly the time has flown! Come, Edith.” 

Then lighting the candles that Emmeline 
had brought—then down to the pantry to 
turn off the gas at the main—and then, with 
an arm around her waist and the plate 
basket in his free hand, the slow ascent of 
the stairs. 

Dear, happy days of promise! Sweet, 
dreamless nights of content! Those two, 
side by side in the big billowy feather bed, 
with the plate basket tucked away safely 
beneath. He with the arm of his flannelette 
nightshirt about her, and her soft hair in 
little paper twists against his tasseled night 
cap. And a hundred yards away the sea rim- 
ing to them. All was right with the world, 
for they had trust and fulfillment would be 
theirs; theirs was the secret of posterity. 
Beneath moon and stars waves were running 
across the sand that presently their children 
should dig into castles. 





The little very old lady detached 
the slip of picture-book wall paper 
from its fellows, and put it’away in 
the bodice of her gown. Strangely 
serene she felt. Resentment, disillu- 
sionment were of the past—forgotten 

things. She had recaptured an old ecstasy, 
had voyaged through storms into harbor 
waters, had traveled out of hatred toward 
love. Tragedy was behind her now; division, 
meanness, disaster were gone. 

Her sensations were indescribable; she 
seemed to be standing on the verge of all 
things unknown; whereas, in reality, it was 
only the old embroidered footstool she stood 
upon, the old footstool with a white linen 
pillowslip covering it, and a white linen 
sheet—one of her mother’s best—spread 
over the carpet beneath it, that she might 
not soil her spotless, low-heeled satin shoes 
with the crisscross ribbons which lost them- 
selves in the frill of her pantalets. And her 
bridesmaids, wondering, envious and _at- 
tentive, gathered about her. And Miss 
Pringle, court dressmaker if you please, the 
bosom of her blue overall glittering with pins, 
kneeling at her feet stitching away at one of 
the deliberately unfinished flounces of her 
skirt—Miss Pringle, dry, mettlesome and ef- 
ficient; the forefinger of her left hand rough 
as sandpaper from the prickings of needles— 
Miss Pringle, with a pair of scissors on a 
tape about her neck, and a pocket in her 
petticoat full of bodkins and reels of silk, 
and those little acorns of menthol because 
sometimes she would get a headache from 
all the work she had to do and sitting up so 
late to get it done. 


ND outside the door mysterious chinkings 
and clinkings where waiters from Booth’s 
were busy mounting the stairs with muni- 
tions for the wedding breakfast. And in the 
air that sweet scent of weddings from the 
open box of orange blossom, arrived that 
morning from Seville and only just in time; 
a present from her Aunt Clarissa. Indescrib- 
able sounds, scent and feelings—standing 
there with her arms outstretched, to avoid 
crushing the flounces at her side. 

A cheval glass had been brought down 
from upstairs that she might see herself— 
not all of herself, for that wide crinoline 
would have needed an acre of mirror to 
reflect all its mysteries. But what was 
shown in the cheval glass was enough to 
prove that Albert, to whom presently would 
belong all this white, unproved innocence, 
was a lucky fellow indeed. Lucky Albert, 
who at this moment would be fretting to and 
fro in some distant room, putting a speck 
of bear’s-grease, perhaps, upon his hair or 
whiskers, a touch of scent upon his handker- 
chief, a shake of powder in his lavender 
gloves, or fixing the tuberose in his button- 
hole perhaps, or worrying about the wedding 
ring perhaps, or perhaps having one glass of 
pale sherry to steady him against the tre- 
mendous ceremony of a bridal. Splendid, 
ardent, adoring and adorable Albert. The 
miracle of his love for her, the miracle of 
giving all to such a man, not herself alone, 
nor all these white belongings of hers, but 
even the house they were to live in would 
become his. Not many maids brought such 
a dowry. Small wonder her bridesmaids 
were full of envy as well as admiration. 

“Your mother’s kindness in giving the 
house for a wedding gift is a wonder,” they 
said. “‘That Albert of yours has reason to 
say a word for her in his prayers.” 

“And are those indeed the stockings she 
was married in?” 


DITH nodded. “Indeed they are and 
not a ladder in them. It is her veil, too, I 
shall be wearing. Oh, Betsy, touch it gently.” 
Little cries of ecstasy at the filmy thing, 
pale and perfect with age. ‘Was ever such a 
beauty!” “TI declare, it is of Valenciennes.” 
Then from Miss Pringle, sharp as the pins 
that porcupined her bosom: “Your elbow 
on the mantelpiece there, Miss Selina 
Willesden. Lor’ sake, you'll have her pretty 
mittens in the grate and dirtied for the 
wedding.” 

“Betsy, the door!” from Edith. “The 
door, I do beg you not to leave it. What if 
Albert forsook propriety and rushed in. He 
is grown so rash of late that sometimes I 
tremble at the thought of marrying him.” 

And Betsy clasping hands together and 
looking heavenward—“I vow I’d not care 


(Continued on Page 200) 






































Chicken 


UST MEAT of 

chicken, tender 
and delicious, packed 
under the most sanitary 
conditions. 


For tasty salads, pat- 
ties, sandwiches or any 
of that great variety 
of dishes that can be 
made from the meat of 
chicken. 


As for economy, the 
meat in a 13-o0z. tin 
equals that of a 3-lb. 


fowl. 


Standard Brand 
Since 1855 


Other R & R Products 
Plum Pudding Potted Tongue 


Potted Chicken French Process 
Potted Ham Prunes 
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ing crinkle and brocade. 
are as practical as they are attractive. 


combination crinkle and > 
brocade spread is shown above. 


Beautiful Bedrooms— 


ge ee bedrooms need beautiful spreads. Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 
glorify any setting—simple or elaborate. Their great variety of design and 
texture, their superb colorings and color combinations create the perfect spread 
for the perfect boudoir. Particularly interesting are the new spreads, combin- 


The spreads, and decorative fabrics to match, 


All Dolly Madison Bed Spreads are 


sun- and tub-fast and of unusual durability. 


For distinctive spreads, draperies, shades, scarfs, remember this one name— 


Dolly Madison. 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 








GEORGE ROYLE & CoO., Mfrs., Dept. L-4, Phila. 


Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 
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less Cooker Man 
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re’s 
What It Will Do 
For You 


Roasts ail kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. 
electricity only about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 
Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted— 
a complete combina- 
tion electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ience of fireless cooking! 
Automatic Control Box 
shuts off electricity at 
the right time and cook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 


ing, work-saving, time- 


saving and wonder- 
ful in better cooked, 
more delicious 
meals. 


' 






Uses 








With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be if a regular 
electric cook stove were used. 


Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
17 inch oven for baking, roasting, 
etc., and a big electrically heated 
fireless cooker compartment. 
Oven big enough to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread. 
Slow, fast, or medium heat. 


_ Entire range lined with alu- 
minum—rust-proof and easy to 





















keep clean. No special wiring 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
And 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 
ited time only. My price will 
amaze you. Selling direct gives 
you big savings! Cash or easy 
payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1002 Union Ave., Alliance, 0. 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 
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how rash a man was, so long as he made me 
tremble.” 

Then Selina screaming out and pointing 
at a daguerreotype of Albert staring shame- 
lessly at his bride-to-be from a black and 
gilt frame on a whatnot table. 

“Cover it quick; turn his face to the wall. 
’Tis most unlucky and most unseemly even 
his likeness should see her yet.” 

And from Miss Pringle, wetting a thread 
for final stitches: ‘Foolish girls, the non- 
sense you talk. Twist a bit, ducky, and let 
me get done.” 

“Tt’s a wonder with all the brides you’ve 
dressed never to have become one yourself, 
Miss Pringle.” 

“T would have to rid myself of these pins 
before letting a man put his arms round me.” 

And the giggles such a rejoinder inspired, 
and the blushes at it, and the thoughts of 
men’s arms and of yielding and the marvelous 
prescience of giving and of gaining. 

Standing there all white upon a white 
footstool, with doors of imagination opening 
and a voice calling and hands which beckoned 
and arms which infolded and—youth— 
youth. 

A roulade of wheels in the street outside, 
the clot of horses’ hoofs, the jingle of harness. 
Carriages drawing up before a door. Her 
mother hurrying in—and guarded claspings 
and hurried kissings—a touch here and 
there—the pummel of hearts—hesitation— 
tears chased back to where they had started 
from because they could have no place in 
all that joy. 

Then a bushy man with a brocaded waist- 
coat and a crooked arm for Edith’s hand to 
rest upon, and smell of shag about him, and 
a little knot of people on the pavement before 
the house, and faces at windows across the 
way—a flash of white rosettes on whips and 
trappings, white nosegays in the coachmen’s 
buttonholes, the pawing of steeds, the even 
throb of;the sea 
and joy bells peal- 





Or was it the catechism? M. or N.— 
to honor—someone—something—all fading 
away. 

A slice of bread and butter with brown 
sugar thickly spread upon it. Oh, what a 
treat! What luxury, what a sight for 
sparkling eyes! 

“A new little brother, Edie. 
nice for you?” 

“For your behavior you shall not be 
taken to the panorama.” 

“Oh, but I promise—promise—it wasn’t 
me broke the jug.” 

And tears—tears—a small head jammed 
in the corner with its forehead against the 
cold marble paper. 

“Keep your wrists higher—higher still— 

” 


Isn’t that 


so. 
Those hateful five-finger exercises—and 
coppers on the backs of one’s hands. Up and 
down the keys—up and down. 

“Upsy down. Ride a cock horse to 
Banbury Cross.” 

Then a toss into the air, and how that 
beard tickled as one’s face plunged into it 
at the game’s end. 





EESAW, Margery Daw! Seesawing be- 
tween memory and forgetfuiness—the 
upward flight toward the sky—the dizzy 
drop earthward and the blank, breathless in- 
terval between. What if she let go, released 
her hold? Would she ascend forever—or 
drop forever? 

Neither—for the motion was this way— 
that way—not up and down, but a rocking, 
while someone with gentle hands and a 
soft, blurry face crooned a go-to-sleep lullaby. 
How drowsy—how good—how simple it was 
to drift toward the vanishing point. Free of 
memories—for there were none—back into 
the innocence of all beginnings, in which 
stirred only a faint consciousness of warmth 
and softness and content. Somewhere be- 

yond the blurry 
outline of the face 





ing a carillon. 


ITSand pieces 
matted into a 
single whole, a 
hotchpotch of 
periods, two dec- 
ades spilled and 
mixed, meeting, 
dividing, flaking 
away and adher- 
ing. Faded red— 
striped gray— 
and here and 
there a smooth 
patch of a marbled 
paper, brown and 
shiny as a chest- 
nut. Such a con- 
fusion of dying 
colors and undy- 
ing memories 
merged and merg- 
ing, the one into 
the other like an 
unsolved puzzle. 
“Chin back, 
Edie—there’s a 
good little girl; 
shoes off; and oh, 
no, you mustn’t 
stand on your 












hung another 
world in the vast, 
white sky—a 
round, brass world 
with a hook and 
three hanging 
chains and some- 
thing that shone 
brightly and flick- 
ered when a wind 
stole across the 
room. 
Mysterious 
world of light and 
darkness—steal- 
ing out of dark- 
ness into full light 
and, after a lit- 
tle, back into 
darkness again— 
and oblivion. 


We hope the 
March puzzle 
was fun to do. 

Here is the 

answer for 

** Alice” — 

and you. 


HE man was 

still asleep in 
the bath chair 
when the tall 
middle-aged lady 
returned with her 
parcels from 
shopping. The 
girl and the boy 
were chatting on 








toes. Was there 
ever such a mis- 
chief? Thepencil, 
father. There!” 

Something done with a tape measure—a 
short line on the wall paper, and the written 
words, ‘‘ Edith, 4 years, 3 feet 2 inches—7th 
May, 1844.” 

The old record still faintly visible to the 
old Edith shrunk almost to the same pro- 
portion. ‘Wretched, ungodly child, repeat 
your collect again.” 


OLDED hands smarting from a slap, 
cheeks scarlet and a voice tremulous 
with indignation: “Brethren, be followers 
together of me, and mark them which walk 
so as ye have us for an example.” 
“ Ensample.” 
“Ensample. Oh, I can’t remember—can’t 
remember.” 


SOLUTION FOR MARCH CROSS- 
WORD PUZZLE 


the doorstep. 

‘““Must have 
the house-front 
tuck-pointed,”’ he 
was saying. “Hullo, mother! We got our 
job done quicker than I expected.” 

They found the little very old lady sunk 
in the chair that used to stand by Em- 
meline’s bed. Her unclosed, upturned eyes 
rested on the bars of the gas fixture, a circle 
of black brass in the middle of the ceiling. 
The expression of her face was like that on a 
new-born child’s. -Strips of paper, like torn- 
up pages of history, littered her lap and the 
floor at her feet. 

“The bracket in the ceiling. It was the 
first thing she remembered,” said the tall 


» middle-aged lady, going down on her knees. 


At the end of the street the incoming 
tide was sweeping over the sand, leveling a 
playground for the children of tomorrow. 
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When Society is a- Mob 


(Continued from Page 9) 


We of the old régime who listened to the 
tumult aroused by the presence of her high- 
ness, who scanned the innuendo printed in 
the newspapers, who heard the even more 
malicious rumors relayed by word of mouth, 
and compared these manifestations with the 
dignity and calm with which the city in the 
past has greeted far more important royal- 
ties than an exiled grand duchess, were 
indeed moved to say piously with the Duke 
of Connaught: “‘ Years ago, who would have 
thought that we should come to this!” 

It is not alone the fact that I 
was part of the old New York 
society which makes me be- 
lieve that we did certain 
things far better, far more 
graciously in those other 
days. 

I am not a member of 
the Monday Evening 
Opera Club, but I am 
familiar with its work. I 
attended the reception the Colonial Dames 
of America gave to the grand duchess. 

Among the lies told concerning her enter- 
tainment were the following: The Monday 
Evening Opera Club was going to finance a 
counter revolution in Russia and put the 
grand duchess and her husband on the throne. 
The club had invited her highness to Amer- 
ica to gain, by entertaining her, a place in 
society for its members. At the reception 
held in her honor, members of society ‘had 
taken off their jewels and presented them to 
their guest to finance the cause of Russian 
royalty. At this same reception, men and 
women had knelt before the grand duchess 
and kissed her hand. 

I was, as I have said, present at a reception 
held in her honor. No women tore off their 
jewels and gave them to the grand duchess 
for the very good reason that no jewels were 
worn by those who attended the function. 
These women were New Yorkers of the old 
school and realized that it would have been 
in bad taste to appear glittering in gems be- 
fore the exiled princess of a stricken country. 

No one knelt before the guest of honor. 
No one kissed her hand. She was received 
with the quiet dignity that old New York 
society displayed toward any guest. Grand 
Duchess Cyril is a witty and intelligent 
woman, who probably would have burst out 
laughing if anyone had tried to kiss her hand. 


An Official Welcome 


S FOR the charge that she was induced to 

come to America so that the members 

of the opera club might gain social prefer- 
ment, that, also, is ridiculous. 

Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, head of the Mon- 
day Evening Opera Club, has been interested 
for years in Russian Relief. The organiza- 
tion was formed by her for the purpose of 
raising funds for her pet charity. The funds 
it has been able to collect have been expended 
in aiding exiled Russians. Mrs. Loomis be- 
lieved that these might be augmented through 
a visit from the grand duchess. Last sum- 
mer, while carrying on her charitable work in 
Europe, she urged her highness to visit 
America as a guest of the club. Grand 
Duchess Cyril hesitated. She was not at all 
eager tocome. In the first place, she pointed 
out, she was reluctant, when all the best 
blood of Russia was suffering in exile, to go to 
America to be entertained extravagantly. 
In the second place, the experience of her 
friends, the king and queen of the Belgians, 
when the guests of New York, did not en- 
courage her to venture overseas. 

These monarchs came to the city and were 
received by the city government. Their en- 
tertainment was planned by the mayor and 
his official family, and all the amusing and 
bizarre details of that entertainment prob- 
ably never will be published unless the king 
or queen incorporates them in his or her 
memoirs. New York society, or what passes 
as such, had little part in welcoming Belgian 
royalty. The burden was assumed by the 
politicians in power. 

The fashion in which this responsibility 
was discharged must have given their majes- 
ties plenty of opportunities to smile, if they 
possess an acute sense of humor. The queen, 
it is known, was more than a little ruffled and 
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Complete The Comforts 





Of Your Living Room 


THE addition of one or more carefully selected 
tables is often the means of materially elevat- 
ing the character and beauty of the living room. 
Kiel Tables are moderate in price. Their wide diver- 
sity of styles and sizes and their beauty of design 
and finish make easy the task of careful selection. 
Remember: Kiel Tables—at most good stores. 
Write for helpful, illustrated booklet, 


“True Masterpieces.” 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Ni: 
disconcerted by the eccentricities of her EIA: 
reception. Since then friends have quoted E Al: 
her as saying that in America, royal guests E ts 4 
are received by “politicians and shopkeep- F |D: 
i 
Grand Duchess Cyril cited the experience 3 A : 
of the queen of the Belgians as an argument Sete 
against the proposed trip. This objection A: 
was overcome by a promise of immunity iQ: 
from any official welcome. The grand duchess FINI: 
was to be the private guest of the club while Z Al: 
in New York, and was to meet only Et}: 
a few of the older families in her 3 Ni: 
brief visits to Philadelphia and Al 
Washington. 3 Al: 
With this understanding, Etat: 
her royal highness agreed Ni: 
to make the trip, solely : Q\: 
in the interests of the E fi: 
charity sponsored by the 3 Al 
club. As soon as it was Et 
learned that she was to Q : 
come, a thousand vol- Ni: 
unteer hostesses rushed forward and ex- Ni: 
pressed their entire willingness to entertain : f : 
the grand duchess while she was in America. 4 
The impartial refusal with which all these E Ni: 
offers were met did not endear the organiza- EW: 
tion or its guest to the climbers. Here were EIA: 
laid the roots of that campaign of detraction ETAT 
which blossomed into such ridiculously ma- : Ni: 
licious stories during the stay of the grand E Ny 
at 
i ; afi\k 
opular Excitement Increased AL: Dept. 1-H 
T MAY be that the increasing rarity of = |All: 
royalty is responsible for the furore which EIN: 
the presence ef a monarch, prince or princess if : 
has come to inspire in supposedly republican {343 
New York during the last few years. It is fy: 
more likely, however, that the growing num- ial 
ber of socially ambitious is the real cause of INl-= 
the tumult. Whatever the real reason, a b= 5 


survey of the persons of royal blood who 
have been entertained in the city during the 
last hundred and fifty years shows a gradually 
increasing popular excitement over their 
presence. Edward Albert, Prince of Wales, 
during his two visits, has stirred up an ex- 
citement in supposedly democratic breasts 
that his grandfather, Albert Edward, never 


succeeded in arousing. 


The wife of an outcast Russian prince 
threw the city into social convulsions during 
her few days’ visit. A grandson of the great 
Napoleon, who was destined himself to be- 
come Emperor of the French, spent some 
months in New York eighty years ago, and 
no one paid any attention to him at all. 

A future King of England was the city’s 
Prince William, son of 
George III and later Duke of Clarence, who 
became, through a gap in the line of succes- 
sion, William IV, of Britain, visited New 
York in 1781 as an officer of the punitive 
forces sent from England to overwhelm the 
rebels. As such, he spent a winter in the city, 
nearly lost his liberty and on another occa- 
sion came within a hair’s breadth of losing his 


first royal guest. 


life. 


The first person of royal blood to visit 
New York after America became a nation 
was another British prince, the father of 
Queen Victoria. He was the Duke of Kent, 
brother of the Duke of Clarence of Collect 
Pond fame. The visit of the Duke of Kent to 
the city has been overlooked almost com- 
pletely by history, and the social annals of 
the day contain small record of his stay. 
This reticence on the part of the records may 
be due in part to the democratic disregard of 
royalty affected by patriots in the years fol- 
lowing the Revolution and also to the incog- 
nito assumed by the duke while a visitor. 

Daniel Huntington’s historical painting of 
the first presidential reception given by Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Washington in New York is 
the chief witness for the presence of the Duke 
of Kent in the city at that time. This work, 
which was once the property of A. T. Stew- 
art, the merchant, was purchased at his 
death by the Hamilton Club at Brooklyn, 
and is still in its possession. 

A dominating figure in the picture is, of 
course, the President. The male and female 
figures grouped about him are all portraits of 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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It cleans as it polishes 
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Early English Sun Room 


These motifs were 
developed by au- 
thorities in architec- 
tural history, and 
truly present the 
spirit of their re- 
spective periods. 
They are adaptable 
and appropriate for 
houses large or 
small. 
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Colonial Kitchen 


Period treatments 
such as these have 
all the fascination of 
permanentart treas- 
ures, which they 
really become im- 
mediately upon be- 
ing installed in your 
home. 


TYPICAL WALL SECTION 


SECTION OF FLOOR 
ROMAN MOTIF 


A delightful bathroom in cream, deep blue and brown, 


Without the correct tiles it is 
impossible to duplicate these 
effects. Size, color, glaze and 
texture have been painstak- 
ingly selected to insurea cor- 
rect and artistic result. To 
assure you of proper repro- 
duction—with all the fine 


PRODUCERS OF BEAUTIFUL TILES 


Alhambra Tile Company 
American Encaustic Tiling 

Co., Ltd. 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Company 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Company 
Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 


Mosaic Tile Company 


National Tile Company 

Old Bridge Enameled Brick 
& Tile Company 

Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile 

Matawan Tile Company Works 

Wheeling Tile Company 


late Italian Renaissance Period 


ASSOCIATION TILES 
should be specified, that the 
essential requisites in style 
be preserved. 

Permit no substitution, but 
insist upon your tile con- 
tractor working in accord- 
ance with our specifications. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


852 Seventh Avenue 
Beaver Falls Pennsylvania 


qualities which these original 
designs possess—we have 
prepared specifications and 
plates in full color. This as- 
sociation will cooperate with 
you in securing tilework that 
is attractive, durable and in 
other ways satisfactory. 


Booklet free. Specifications and color plates (the three 
shown here) for 8 cents postage. 








Hair Curler 


THE professional hairdresser 
knows the advantage of the curler 
that can be removed from the hair 
without disturbing the curl. It 
means real curls (not frizzes), ex- 
actly the kind of curls you want, 
and curls that stay in twice as long. 


The New West Electric Bobbed 
is the only curler 
that does this. 
plest, quickest curler in the world. 
Just dampen your hair, roll it 
up in the curler, and lock the 
curler. When the hair is dry, slide 
out the curler, and you'll see the 
prettiest curl you ever had. 

And this new curler is so abso- 


Not to be confused 
with the new improved 
West Electric Waver for 
longer hair. Patented and 
other patents pending. 


The only curler you can 
remove from the hair | 
without disturbing the curl 


the new West Electric. . 


BOBBED HAIR CURLER 


lutely safe! No heat. No sticky 
lotions. Nothing to break or tear 
the hair. Note, too, that it curls 
even the very short hair at the 
back of the neck—something no 


other curler can do. 


Try these new West Electric 
Bobbed Hair Curlers. They cost 
only 25 cents for a card of 5, or 
10 cents for a card of 2. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, fill out and 
mail the coupon below. The West 
Electric Hair Curler Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The West Electric 
Hair Curler Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


And it’s the sim- 











—_——— 





THE WEsT ELectric Harr CURLER Co. 
170 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for five West Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers. 














these exceptions is the thick-set man in high 
velvet stock standing at President Washing- 
ton’s shoulder. That is the Duke of Kent. 

When the picture was hung in the Hamil- 
ton Club, it was found that the key to the 
identity of the personages displayed was 
neither complete nor wholly accurate. Mem- 
bers of the club asked my assistance in revis- 
ing and completing it. 

Two of the ladies who attended this recep- 
tion and who appear in the painting were my 
great grandmothers, Lady Kitty Duer and 
Mrs. Rufus King. I informed the committee, 
which was to show me the painting, of this 
fact and was asked if I could pick them out. 
I assented, saying that I was familiar with 
the appearance of both through miniatures 
and family portraits. 

But,” one doubter asked, “‘have you any 
historical authority for this identification?” 

“Only,” I replied, “‘my familiarity with 
the appearance of these ladies.”’ 

This conversation took place in front of 
the large canvas. When the doubter con- 
tinued dubious, another member stepped 
forward and indicated two figures in the 
group. ‘‘Are not these your relatives?” he 
queried. 

““How did you know?” I asked, surprised. 

“‘Family resemblance,”’ he smiled. ‘‘ You 
look like both of them. There are times when 
heredity furnishes a more satisfactory identi- 
fication than history can.”’ 

At this consultation there was much curi- 
osity displayed concerning the presence of 
the Duke of Kent, prince of a recently en- 
emy nation at a reception given by the Presi- 
dent. The artist’s testimony could not be 
gainsaid, but no one had been able to find 
other records of the ducal visit to New York. 
In time I unearthed a few family letters and 
records, speaking of his presence as well as the 
reason attributed therefor. When the same 
question reached me in a roundabout way 
from another source, I was able to give a spe- 
cific answer. 

Princess Alice, daughter of the Duke of 
Albany, purchased an engraving of the 
Huntington painting, recognized the por- 
trait of her grandfather therein and won- 
dered, as the Hamilton Club members had 
wondered, how he happened to be in New 
York at that time. A friend in the British 
embassy at Washington told me of her curi- 
osity. I enlightened him. I have often won- 
dered since whether the princess was ever 
apprised of the real facts of the matter. 


eA Duke in Exile 


ENT was a more than ordinarily dull 
and unattractive member of George III’s 
legion of dull and unattractive sons. He may 
have been too much like his father to be popu- 
lar with that monarch. Whatever the cause, 
the king disliked him intensely and quite 
openly. He treated the youth with the utmost 
cruelty, pushed him into the army and pulled 
him out again, abused him and finally cut 
his allowance down almost to the vanishing 
point and, as a climax to his maltreatment, 
ordered him to leave England and 
go live in Canada. 

This, as a matter of 
fact, was not an un- 
mixed misfortune to 
the duke. His tiny in- 
come was not suffi- 
cient to enable him to 
live with any decency 
at court,and in Canada 
life was simpler and 
living costs were less. 
There, also, the duke 
enjoyed a popularity as a member of the 
blood royal which he had never achieved at 
home. Nor was this popularity confined en- 
tirely to one sex, and Kent forgot the royal 
displeasure that had banished him thither 
by courting ardently a beautiful Canadienne. 

Canadian hearts were warm, but the cli- 
mate wascold. In addition, at that time, the 
dominion was almost as much an outpost of 
civilization as the Congo is today. The slug= 
gish duke, as time went on, began to yearn 
for more gayety than the province could af- 
ford. A few days’ journey away was the 





father’s stupidity had lost to the crown. 

No particular allegiance to his sire for- 
bade the duke to associate with the late 
rebels and, accordingly, he made several 
incognito visits to New York during his exile 
from England. 

What he did, with whom he associated 
during his temporary residence in the city is 
matter contained only in the letters and 
records of a few old families. It has never 
been published. When he was féted by 
society, the entertainments were exclusive 
and private. The duke was often the zuest in 
the homes of certain New Yorkers who still 
cherished feelings of loyalty to the crown. 

Kent’s attendance on the first presidential 
reception actually signifies little or nothing, 
so far as social recognition is concerned. The 
best of New York society attended this and 
subsequent affairs, given by President and 
Mrs. Washington, but these were not exclu- 
sive functions. New York at that time was 
not so large that the chief executive and his 
wife were compelled to pick and choose their 
guests. In the Franklin residence, which 
served as the nation’s first White House, the 
President and his helpmeet entertained with 
true Southern prodigality. The affairs they 
gave were attended not only by the cream of 
the city’s society, but by many of lesser 
degree as well. 

One unidentified guest at this first enter- 
tainment in the first White House attended 
with hair so oily and unwashed that the chair 
in which he sat bore on its tapestried back 
thereafter a great grease blot as evidence of 
hisoccupancy. Mrs. Washington was furious 
when this was discovered, but she never was 
able to learn the culprit’s name. 

“Tt was probably,” she said wrathfully, “‘a 
Democrat.” 


No, Hurly-Burly Then 


HE Duke of Kent left the town with no 
more ostentation than he displayed in 
entering it, and returned to his fair Cana- 
dienne. Later he was recalled to England, 
married a German wife and became the 
father of a British monarch. Old New York 
society’s indifference to the outlander of 
royal blood robbed many of the chance of 
boasting later that they or their parents had 
been hosts to the father of the British queen. 
To anyone who has seen the human ava- 
lanche of would-be entertainers that over- 
whelms any person of royal lineage who visits 
New York today, the indifference of the city’s 
society to the presence of the Duke of Kent 
seems almost unbelievable. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
the New York social circle of a hundred and 
fifty years ago was a rigid, carefully confined 
entity, secure in its position, and hostile, in 
the first flush of republicanism, to the idea of 
royalty. In that day, there were few climbers, 
seeking to clutch the garments of the famous 
visitor and, by this association, to be lifted to 
a higher social level. There were few news- 
papers, and none of those catered to the 
climber class by featuring the royal guest and 

retailing all the most intimate 

details concerning him, 

from the temperature 

of his morning bath to 

the brand of tooth- 

paste he used at bed- 
time. 

It is only a society 
that has degenerated, 
that is uncertain of its 
own worth which makes 
an outrageous fu- 
rore over the presence 

of a distinguished or royal visitor. The 
clamor that arose during the visit of the 
Grand Duchess Cyril was an admission that 
those responsible therefor were conscious of 
their own inferiority. The absence of any 
such hurly-burly during the visit of the Duke 
of Kent testifies that in those days New York 
society was serene, solid, complacently cer- 
tain of its own aristocracy. 

From the time of his visit on, one can 
trace through the increasing notice paid to 
royalty in New York the gradual break-up 
and loss of society’s patrician solidity. 
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Louis XV furniture reflects the splendor, 
ease and luxury of French court life. Its rich 
carving and flowing curves are suggested in 
the print of the King’s library at the right. 





SEL ON MMO ORIN AS Hal BE 


























Above, Karpen unites Louis XV design with 
modern comfort and value. Wing chair in 
mohair, open arm chair in gros point, sofa 


in brocaded satin, Tables are also by Karpen. 


To the beauty of period furniture, Karpen adds modern comfort and value 


N selecting furniture today, home-makers are fortunate in having 
a chance to choose among the master styles of all ages. With this 
inherited beauty, they enjoy also added value and luxury due to the 
use of new materials and the economies of modern factory production. 


Retaining the noble lines and proportions that mark the great French 
and English periods, Karpen Furniture brings their dignity and grace 
within easy reach of millions of Americans. 


Only America’s appreciation of character and 
charm makes this possible. The country-wide 
demand that makes Karpen the world’s largest 
manufacturer of upholstered furniture cuts costs 
and prices to levels impossible to smaller makers. 


Find the name plate before you buy > 


CKarpe 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET J-A. OF 
COLOR IDEAS ON HOME DECORATION 


FREE 


KARPEN FURNITURE WEEK 


Beginning April 11th, a Karpen merchant near 

you will offer, for one week only, the latest designs 

in Karpen Furniture at striking price reductions. 
Watch the newspapers for his announcement. 


Karpen fidelity to great originals can be judged by comparing the Louis 
XV living-room group above with the library of the royal suite at 
Versailles. The same sincere feeling for beauty distinguishes our mod- 
ern designs and guides our choice of fine imported and domestic fabrics. 


So wide is the variety of styles and prices in Karpen upholstered, hand- 
woven fiber and enameled cane furniture, that every living-room, library, 
hall and sun-room requirement is covered. 


Call on a Karpen merchant during Karpen Fur- 
niture Week and let him show you the unusual 
values he offers at special prices. S. Karpen & 
Bros., 801-811 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 37th Street and Broadway, New York. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE : HANDWOVEN FIBER 
ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE : WINDSOR CHAIRS 





FURNIFTURE 
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YOURE MISSING SOMETHING 


lt is sweet, but with a piquancy, a zest ~ 
As you get the full flavor, you sense bouquet 
—It has the charm of purity~ Coca~Cola/ 
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A BIT OF MOUNTAIN ROAD—TWO LOWER LEVELS 
ARE VISIBLE AT THE RIGHT OF THIS PICTURE 








#11 SEEMED like a fairy dream to us—those 
1) high, snow-capped mountains, the tall pines, 
the cool trails, the gorgeous sunsets—and 
like most fairy dreams, impossible of achieve- 
ment. But we decided to try it. We had 
some camping equipment and ‘Old Sally,” 
a car which had seen four summers and five 
Line Sade} hard winters. But her engine was good. 
And that was Sally’s strongest recommendation. She had 
more pick-up and more power than many a car with shiny 
hood and purring motor. She had five good tires. We be- 
lieved we ought to make Estes Park without much trouble. 

And so we started out from Chicago one glorious June day, 
and arrived home again five weeks later. We had seen the 
mountains, had lived with them, had hiked and driven over 
them, had spent two weeks at a good hotel, and taken all the 
worthwhile trips in Estes and Rocky Mountain National 
parks—some of them twice—all for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

Fifty dollars should duplicate our camping equipment. 
The prices I quote are those which we actually paid for our 
supplies last summer. Allowing for some slight increase in 
present prices, the total should still come pretty close to my 
limit: 








Pe Tavallitent—10'07..0UCK ao 6. 6 eo ce ee we 6 eS 
Roll-top camp table PIE ae Gite ts eee On SC: 3.40 
Pholging- camp cots, $5.60 each . . 6. 2 6 6 6 ee es 7.30 
ROMA APR ORCM | 5. ib co. ek 8g ais) ORS Hee Ce Sere’ 2.50 
Rime eACONNG SLOVO)... 6) 40 4" dune asics vel le. > 3s) ee eee 
MRIS aE EE Pe RE pe a2 ey shoal Menken) mea ier cist. ae eae .70 
MACNN AER OTL  E 8 ad vin Mat a chs Selle: phe: ip eek ee 2.25 
MMO CARVAG DON 5 oy cg)te 9. a pe nah he HO es 1.80 
# Yards mosquito netting, 36cperyd. ..... + 6s. 1.44 
NMED eat. ee te hak semua es. Ma te 1:75 
Gallon gasoline can PNecedul her ag ei atyae 86 vas ee a taares c. Gurnams .50 
Hooks, screws, nas, and sO on .. . o's + © ss es 1.00 

$48.37 


Blankets, silverware, cooking utensils and dishes were 
obtained from our regular home supplies. Since there were 
just two of us, the problem of packing was not so difficult as 
when the back seat must be given over to passengers. The 
luggage carrier held our tent, cots, roll-top folding table, and 
a sunny sack containing tent stakes and hiking boots. The 
whole was water and weather proofed with a cover. On top 
of this we strapped our tent poles. A wad of waste and a 
piece of canvas protected the finish on the car. 

Our two small traveling bags for personal belongings, 
w'th the bedding roll and our two pillows, protected with 
khaki day covers, occupied the back seat. On the floor were 
Our suitcases containing our dress-up clothes to be used 
during our stay at the hotel. Since these were not to be dis- 
turbed until the end of the journey, we had wrapped them 
securely in heavy paper to protect them against rain, dust 
and wear. There was room alongside for the box containing 








IN CAMP AT BOONE, IOWA 





ON THE FALL RIVER ROAD 


Gust Girls 


They Motor Across Half the 
(ontinent and Over the Rockies 


By TI. H. PETERSON 
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BEAUTIFUL LAKE ODESSA—ONE REASON WHY WE 
VOTED IT SUCH A SUCCESSFUL VACATION 


our folding gasoline stove. Our “kitchenette’’ and the box 
containing our dishes and cooking utensils took up the right 
half of the floor space, where they would be readily accessible, 
as the left door was partly closed by the luggage carrier. 

The kitchenette was our very convenient ‘grub box.” 
I had made it from a box which our grocer gave us. The 
bread box, which exactly fitted the lower shelf, was an ex- 
cookie box. Other items included tin cans for coffee, sugar, 
cookies, flour, and so on; salt, several glasses of jelly and 
jam, and two pint mason jars, one for any chance need and 
the other for butter. A mason jar wrapped in a wet cloth 
and covered with damp newspaper will keep butter firm on 
the hottest day. We never carried much surplus food supply, 
as we found it more satisfactory to buy as we went along. 

Our dishes consisted of three aluminum pie tins, two 
enamelware cups, and two general utility bowls of the same 
stuff, intended for soup, dessert, vegetables or salad, as occa- 
sion might require. Cooking utensils included a frying pan, 
a vegetable kettle, two small granite pans, one small alum- 
inum kettle, a wire toaster and a coffeepot. Then there was 
a breadknife, a sharp paring knife, a can opener and a coffee 
strainer. 

It was no regular nested outfit, but by starting with the 
dish pan, and packing judiciously, nearly everything did nest 
in perfectly. A wooden box, which occupied the rest of the 
space alongside the kitchenette, held these supplies. 

Our gasoline can went into one corner of the car near the 
door, and the ax found a similar lodging place. A black oil- 
cloth bag, suspended from the top of the car, held our hats. 
When everything was ready, a poncho was spread over all 
and securely tied down. Except for a few lumps here and 
there, it looked almost as well as a patent tonneau cover. 

There was also a gun. It rode on the front seat between us 
in plain sight. We knew how to use this gun. I was a dead 
shot at anything that stood still; Peggy felt sure she could 
get anything that moved. Between us we figured we had a 
pretty good combination, provided the right person had the 
gun at the right time. A gun will give girls on a motor trip a 
world of courage, even though they may never have the 
nerve or the occasion to use it. 

We made our first camp at Boone, Iowa, after two nights 
spent with friends en route. The camp grounds were attrac- 
tive, with plenty of trees and high ground. We followed the 
plan for picking a camp site which I had learned from past 
experience. We drove the car to the outskirts, and one of us 
set out afoot to choose the spot. This gives you a better 
chance to pick your neighbors, an important consideration 
when girls are traveling alone. 

A good-looking car drawn up near the edge of the bluff met 
with our approval. Two members, at least, of the party were 
in evidence. A glance told us that they were the right sort. 
There was room to the west of them for our camp. 


(Continued on Page 206) 





MOST OF OUR COOKING EQUIPMENT 
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SEND NO MONEY-Just yourfoot 


measurement. Make this test at our risk. 
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More 


Foot Pains! 


We guarantee to stop them 


In 10 Minutes 


ON’T suffer from pains and aches in 
your feet and legs. New scientific dis- 
coveries have found a quick, easy and sim- 
ple way to banish these pains forever. 
We offer you instant relief—and we 
guarantee that if our method fails the test 
costs you nothing. So it seems foolish to 
suffer needlessly. 


What science has learned 

Foot and leg pains are due to straining of 
the muscles of the arches. The first indi- 
cation is usually a tenderness, or a burn- 
ing sensation of the feet after wearing 
your shoes for hours. Other indications are 
pains in the toes, instep, heel or ankle. 
Sometimes dull aches develop in the calf, 
knee or thigh. Callouses on the sole and 
cramped toes are other warnings. 

When strain weakens the muscles the 
arch sags. Bones crush down on sensitive 
nerves and blood vessels. Pain that is often 
agonizing results. This develops into fallen 


arches. Here is quick relief 


After years of tests and experiments, based on this 
scientific discovery, we developed a band of super- 
elastic webbing to be worn around the instep. It 
takes the strain off the weakened muscles. Re- 
lieved of strain the muscles contract again to 
normal; the arch is gently lifted back into place, 
and the nerves and blood vessels now freed of the 
crushing pressure—all pain vanishes like magic. 
Then you can walk all day, stand for hours, dance 
all night without a twingeof disconifort. And the re- 
lief is permanent. Soon you can discard the braces. 

This scientific band is the Jung Arch Brace, a 
light, porous, elastic band, strong and durable, 
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which accomplishes almost unbelievable results. 
The secret of its success'is in the stretch and ten- 
sion of the band, its contour and design. You slip 
it on or off like a garter. It takes up no room. 
Can be worn in the most fashionable shoes with- 
out being seen, and is never uncomfortable like 
old-fashioned steel plates, heavy arch props or 
bunglesome pads. 


Test it at our risk 

To avoid doubts and delays we offer you this FREE 
TEST. Goto your shoe dealer, druggist or chirop- 
odist. Be fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. 
Wear them two weeks. If you are not delighted, 
return them and the dealer will refund your money. 

If your dealer can't supply you, send us your foot 
measurement taken with a 4 inch wide strip of 
paper, around the forward part of the instep where 
the front of the brace is shown in the diagram 
above. SEND NO MONEY. We will mail you a 
pair of Jung Arch Braces (‘‘ Wonder” style) to fit 
you. You pay the postman $1 and a few cents 
postage. For extra wide, stout or large feet, or for 
severe cases, we recommend our ‘‘ Miracle”’ style, 
$1.50 and postage. Or you can send the money 
and we will prepay postage. Wear them two weeks. 
If not delighted, return them and we will refund 
your money. You run no risk. In ordering 
please give us also your shoe size and name of 
your shoe dealer or druggist. Specify if you want 
the ‘‘Wonder” or ‘‘ Miracle”’ style. 


The Jung Arch Brace Co. 
134 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
134 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 
© J. A. B. Co. 1925 
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HE—“My dear, how well 
you are looking.” 

SHE—* That’s because I’m 

HEARING well. [ve 


conquered my deafness 
with an Acousticon.”” 














DEAF? A post-card will bring 
the joy of good hearing again 


FREE Ten Days’ Trial of the 


New Radio-Built Hearing Aid 


Some folks imagine that deafness is 
merely a personal annoyance. But it 
is far more than that. It ruins the 
disposition, upsets the nerves and 
taxes the health. 


Premature old age is no unusual penalty 
paid in the name of poor hearing. And deaf- 
ness is so pitifully needless! 


Radio engineers have perfected a powerful 
little personal hearing aid—worn inconspicu- 
ously—which immediately restores good hearing. 


This device, called the radio-built ACOUS- 
TICON, is based upon the same sound-sending, 
reproducing, and amplifying principles of the 
radio itself, with the deaf person as his own 
receiving and sending station. 


Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON has a 
transmitter and a receiver. But sensitive to a 
pin drop. So powerful they pick up any sound 
the human ear can hear and deliver it clearly, 
distinctly and resonantly to the impaired 
auditory nerve. 


FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is a 
marvel of lightness, comfort and inconspicu- 
ousness. A joy to wear and use. We are so 
sure it will delight you, regardless of what 
other device you are now using, that we invite 
you to try it 10 days without a penny of risk. 
No red tape to go through. No deposit or 
payment of any kind. Just send your name, 
address and free trial request to the DICTO- 
GRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
Dept. 1388, 220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Hearing Aid 


The The Radio-Built ’ 
Lt tenis i ane 
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Just Girls 


(Continued from Page 205) 


This care in selecting neighbors often solves 
the problem of camp making. Sometimes a 
little display of helplessness will help the 
cause along. These two young men knew all 
about putting up a tent, and were not averse 
to demonstrating it, nor were we to being 
shown. The work of putting up the tent—even 
when we did it ourselves—making beds, and 
getting everything in place for the night, in- 
cluding our mosquito tents, required about 
twenty minutes. 

For dinner that evening, Peggy and I had 
chops, bread and gravy, sliced tomatoes, tea, 
and raspberries with 
cream. I’m quoting 
some of our menus be- 
cause people have often 
asked me if we didn’t 
find it hard to cook and 
to get the right kind of 
food. We didn’t. 

Breaking camp isn’t 
so easy or so quick work 
as making up at night. 
We were slow in getting 
under way the next 
morning. Only two 
outfits remained when 





BLANKETS IN PLACE, 
READY TO FOLD 
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with them. The two beds were then rolled 
into a single neat roll and inclosed in a 
poncho. When we made up at night all we 
had to do was to roll them out on our cots, | 

| 





turn back the flaps, and our “sleeping bags” 
were ready to slide into. Newspapers help to 
keep out the cold from below, if blankets are 
not available. We’ve used many a Sunday 
edition for this purpose. We camped the 
next night at Big Springs. 

The following morning eight miles of the 
most miserable road of the entire trip brought 
us to the Colorado state line. From now on to 
Greeley,our destination 
that way, we drove over 
aregular speedway. Our 
first concern, this day 
was to get a glimpse of 
the mountains. A low 
haze filled the sky to the 
west, and it was not un- 
til late afternoon that 
we espied what looked 
like a cloud bank that 
did not change shape. 
It was Long’s Peak. 

We made a fairly 





early start from 





finally we climbed 
aboard. One had no in- 
tention of moving that 
day. The other wanted 
to start, but couldn’t. 
There is at least one in 
every camp every 
morning. The women 
of the party had been 
highly entertained by 
our application of 
“make-up” for the day, 
while the man of the house labored with the 
stubborn car. Make-up is a matter of vast 
importance. It should be to all girls on a 
cross-country motor trip where wind, sun, 
dust and water combine to do their worst to 
the best of complexions. 

On the fourth of July we drove into Omaha, 
and started on the long trail across Ne- 
braska. The next day we bade farewell to the 
trees. Only a low, broken line remained, 
marking the course of the Platte as the road 
swung now to the north of it, now to the south. 

At North Platte the tourist camp had no 
trees except a windbreak to the west, but it 
had space, plenty of sky, and endless wind. 
The next day was Sunday. We slept late, had 
a lazy, generous breakfast, washed our hair 
under the showers—might as well get some 
good out of that wind—and dried it in a few 
minutes. In the midst of this operation the 
tent blew down. Why worry? It had to come 
down anyhow. Our neighbors were sociable; 
I had taught one of them our way of making 
a camp bed the night before and she was in 
good spirits because ‘“‘ mother slept warm” for 
the first time since leaving Connecticut two 
weeks previous. 

I have taught our method of camp-bed 
making to so many, and it has always been 
received with such enthusiasm, that I believe 
it warrants an explanation here. We learned 
it from an old army man. Three blankets 
should constitute the minimum carried for 
each person. If you have the room and the 
blankets, take more, and use most of the 
extra underneath you rather than on top of 
the bed. A paper of safety pins is also re- 
quired. Two people working together facili- 
tate matters. 


Make-up for a Camp Bed 


LACE your first blanket, opened, over the 

cot, the midline of the blanket correspond- 
ing with the middle of the cot. Place the 
second blanket so that one edge extends along 
one side of the cot. Drop the half. Place the 
third blanket on top of the second, so that 
its edge extends along the opposite side of the 
cot. Drop the other half. Now bring up the 
dropped half of the second blanket, and fold 
it over the top. Fold the dropped half of the 
third blanket in the same way. Then bring 
up the two quarters of the first blanket and 


pin them up the center of the bed. Turn. 


under and pin the bottom, too, for additional 
warmth. 

‘ We made up our blankets in this fashion 
every morning, and packed our night clothes 





AFTER BLANKETS HAVE 
BEEN FOLDED, NO AIR 
CAN GET IN AT SIDES 


Greeley, and at noon 
arrived at the entrance 
to Big Thompson 
Cajion. At last the thing 
we had come for was 
within reach. Higher 
and higher towered the 
red rock walls as we 
drove into the cajion. 
Sometimes the side of 
the road dropped 
abruptly to the plung- 
ing waters below; sometimes it approached 
the quieter reaches by easy stages that invited 
us to linger and enjoy. 

The road was wide and the grade easy, as 
mountain grades go. At that, Sally showed 
signs of fatigue as the altitude began to get 
in its work. The carburetor needed adjust- 
ment, and I made it. I should not have ven- 
tured, but I had been taught by an expert 
and simply followed instructions. They 
worked, for almost immediately there was 
new life in the old car, and Sally took on 
more of the attitude which she had displayed 
toward the hills of Western Iowa. 


«Mountain Terror 


AS shower grayed the landscape, but 
as we rounded the last turns that lead 
into Estes Park, the sun shone out in welcom- 
ing splendor. Our hotel was only a short drive 
out of the village. Peggy and I had elected 
to spend our two weeks in one of the cabins 
up on the mountain side, and never did any- 
thing look more attractive to us than the 
clean pillow slips, sheets and downy-looking 
comforts on the beds, and the spotless wash- 
bowl with its quantities of hot water. 

For three hours we cleaned, scrubbed and 
pressed until, when the dinner bell rang, 
there emerged from the cabin two utterly re- 
spectable ladies, who, except fora faint sun- 
burn, gave little evidence of being the same 
two dusty, knicker-clad, travel-stained ar- 
rivals of some hours before. 

There followed two weeks of the most fun 
in the world. I had had some experience with 
mountain driving, but there were some les- 
sons which I acquired only through experi- 
ence. A few of these may prove useful to 
readers who have never driven in the moun- 
tains, and may be planning to do so. 

I had read of a sort of ‘mountain terror”’ 
which sometimes affected drivers on those 
high narrow roads, and made them entirely 
irresponsible for what they did. I experi- 
enced what it was one day shortly after our 
arrival in Estes. We were driving up a ter- 
rific grade. It was one of those grades which 
look as if a car could éasily take it in second, 
but which was giving Sally about all she 
could do to pull it in low. The road was too 
narrow to allow cars to pass, but there were 
frequent pockets where one car could wait 
while another pulled by on the outside. 

Suddenly around a turn came a large car 
carrying three or four people. I was entitled 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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When do we eat 


— most of the time, nowadays — it 
must seem to mothers of growing 
families. 

Allthe more need for dainties that 
are just as acceptable to young ap- 
petites as mother’s cake would be, 
but without all the kitchen work and 
bother—to say nothing of expense. 

The knowing ones—the “ready in 
a minute” hostesses—save their cake 
and eat it too by serving Hydrox. 

These crisp chocolate wafers, and 
the luscious cream filling between, 
go wonderfully with most anything 
to eat or drink, and on most occa- 
sions, whether formal or informal. 

Don’t be caught without them. 
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Speaking of recipes, the revised edition of Ida 
Bailey Allen’s Sunshine Book, is now ready. You 
should read her serving suggestions, menus, and 
re- her helps on recipes for nutrition and balanced 
un- eating. Sent free by addressing: Sunshine Biscuits, 


5 e S U N s) H I N 13 814 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Now a new way to 


Remove Cold Cream 


OR years stage stars have known 
this secret of clear, radiant com- 
plexions. It is part of their stock-in- 
trade. Who ever saw an actress whose 
skin had infections, blackheads, pim- 
ples? Yetactressesmake-upseveraltimes 
a day. Their skin is constantly exposed 
to hard use—yet remains charming. 


Now you, too, may know this secret 
of famous stage beauties. It issimply the 
use of Kleenex in removing cold cream 
and cosmetics each night. This soft vel- 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CoO., 


KLEENEX 


The Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 





April, 19 
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vety absorbent is made of Cellucotton. 

Kleenex is less expensive, safer, than 
towels or so-called clean cloths. Skin 
infections are often due to them. 

Kleenex, at all drug and department 
stores, costs but 25c. A box contains 
about 200 sheets (size 6 by 7 in.) and 
lasts about a month. Use it once, throw 
it away. It’s cheaper, better, safer. 
Beauty experts advise its use. 

Today get a box of Kleenex and 
find out why it’s so popular. 


166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


















request. 


Just say ScotTissue 

No need for conversation. Your dealer will 
know you want the soft, soothing tissue—famous 
for its purity and whiteness—preferred by fastid- 
ious women everywhere. 


Made by the makers of ScotTissue Towels 


Free sample upon 





«Just Girls 


(Continued from Page 206) 


to the inside track, and noting a pocket a few 
yards ahead, turned my car toward it. Imag- 
ine my surprise when the other driver, instead 
of keeping to his side of the road, tried to get 
to the pocket ahead of me. I swung out to 
avoid a collision and killed mv engine. I was 
near enough to express my opinion of what 
he had done; _had it occurred on the return 
trip I should have taken a slightly different 
view of the matter. By using a rock under 
the rear wheel we got Sally started and 
crawled by the other car-with only inches to 
spare on the outside of the road. 

Our destination was a mountain lake two 
miles beyond the limit of bus-line travel. 
Those last two miles were awful. On one of 
the curves I noted that the wheels of the car 
almost grazed the rock wall on the outside of 
the turn. That should have warned me of 
what to expect on the return trip, but it 
failed to register. 

There’s a rule of mountain driving which 
should never be disobeyed: Drive down a 
grade in the same gear in which you come up. 
I knew it, and, on the return trip, started out 
to observe it. But Sally traveled so slowly 
in low that I grew impatient, and after the 
first two or three sharp turns, decided to try 
second. The car gained speed. 

I knew the danger of braking all the way, 
but we were going too fast to get back into 
first. Then ahead of me I saw the turn where 
Sally had barely made it on the upgrade. 
I threw my whole weight on the brakes. We 
slowed somewhat. In my anxiety to get 
around that hairpin curve I turned too 
sharply, and too late realized that there was 
not room for Sally to make it. 

“Pull the emergency!” This to my com- 
panion in the front seat. She pulled. I 
jammed the foot brake. My foot started to 
slip—that was agony—and Just at the brink, 
Sally stopped! 

One wheel was over the edge, but the 
other three were safe. With rocks under 
these, I had sense enough left to back the 
car and get it in line for the comparatively 
straight road ahead. 

Never again will there be any danger of 
my trying a different speed on the down 
grade than that used going up, nor will I ever 
fail to take the outside of a turn on a narrow 
road. At about the point where we had met 
our man of the first experience, we again met 
a car. I started to do exactly what he had 
done. If we had not met him as we had I 
should probably have duplicated it. The 
outside of the road terrified me. I had to use 
all the will power I possessed to drive Sally 


where she was supposed to go. I believe I 
experienced a touch of that ‘mountain ter- 
ror” of which I had heard. 

Apparently the mountains were too much 
for old Sally’s constitution. She just went 
to pieces on the home trip. We lost six 
quarts of new oil because the oil pump 
sprang a leak, luckily discovered near a 
service station; we broke the main leaf in 
the back spring, and had to have it repaired; 
we also broke the rear axle shaft at five- 
thirty on Saturday evening on the busiest 
corner in Omaha; and she acquired four flat 
tires, the last one just six blocks from our 
destination when we were trying to keep a 
dinner engagement in Cedar Rapids after a 
hard day’s drive. 

In spite of Sally’s capers, our return-trip 
camping experiences were every bit as pleas- 
ant as the outgoing. Where we had liked the 
camps particularly well we duplicated our 
stops. 

We were delayed a day in Cedar Rapids by 
twelve hours’ steady downpour. When it 
cleared up we continued on our way. At the 
end of the city pavement we put on our 
chains and waded in. Thirty-five miles of 
mud—yellow, slippery stuff that may grow 
good corn, but was never meant for a road- 
bed in wet weather. We slipped and slid all 
over that road. We dreaded to meet another 
car, for there was no way of telling which 
way either would skid. 

Two days later we were back home with 
but one regret—that it was over. I had 
started with just one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in travelers’ checks in my pocket. 
Twenty dollars remained uncashed in the 
folder, and I had some odd change in my 
purse. Of the approximately one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars which I had spent, 
sixty-eight dollars had gone for hotel bill, 
about ten dollars for pictures, and about 
seven dollars apiece for food bill and camp 
charges on the way out. We kept no record 
on the return, but it was probably very 
nearly the same. 

Repairs on Sally amounted to fourteen 
dollars and ten cents. As I owned the car, 
Peggy had elected to pay for the gas and 
oil. Her account showed that this had 
cost her thirty-one dollars and eighty-six 
cents. About twenty gallons of gas and eight 
quarts of oil were donated by friends who 
accompanied us on various trips in the park. 
Our mileage amounted to within a few miles 
of the twenty-seven hundred mark. 

Peggy’s total expenses almost exactly 
duplicated my own. 








Ftelpful Ladies’ Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 


JouRNAL BunGcALows. Price, 50 cents. 
Journat Housss. Price, 50 cents. 


PoRTFOLIO OF JouURNAL Homes. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How To BuILD THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 


Price, 5 


How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING 
A LitTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 


Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EvERyBopy. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE New Fasuion Book. A _ forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 12 
cents. 

MASQUERADE CostuMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . alas) vases iacanek ee 
COR Cahn OS AP tg i AO 
Jackets ..... a a 
Blouses and Skitts ..... .. 30; 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). . . 35 
Sra era ae eae 
Children’s Clothes +. eee 
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Picture ahead, Kodak as you £0 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Rugs that are beautiful—__ 
Rugs that wear 


Rugs that are reasonable 
in price as We ss ws 
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. is a difficult thing to claim 
superlative rug-value for any rug 
—and be believed. Yet if you en- 


tered a store and a salesman were - 


tosay abouta certain rug: “* Madam, 
here is the most widely sold rug in 
the world. It is the greatest rug 
value at its price in the world,” it 
would cause you to think. 


And this is exactly what sales- 
men almost everywhere tell you 
about the Sanford Beauvais. And 
it is precisely true. 

Sanford’s Beauvais Rug has an 
immediately observable beauty and 
a proved record of wear—which is 
often twenty years, and in many 
instances longer—and the price is 
surprisingly low. 

What makes the beauty of the 
Beauvais Rug? The harmonizing 
of clear, rich colorings in designs of 
wider choice than is provided by 
any other rug anywhere. 


What is the foundation for this 
Beauvais wear, of which salesmen 
will give you instances if you ask 
them ? 

Pure wool, in the first place. A 
closely woven wool texture in the 
second. A closely woven back in 


the third—which gives a sense of | 


solidity and freedom from wrin- 
kling, for all the luxury sensation of 
its deep, soft pile. 

Its seamlessness is still another 
wear factor and a most important 


A close all-over pattern, such as that 
of Beauvais Rug No. 4017, provides 
a splendid background for heavy and 
sumptuous furniture. 


one. Seams are where wear begins. 


Consider these things in relation 
to moderate price and you will 
understand the salesman when he 
makes strong claims for the Beauvais. 


Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs come in 
matching designs from 12 ft. x 15 ft. 
down to scatter rugs and hall run- 
ners (the g ft. x 12 ft. size being 
the most popular). Every one is 
seamless. All have the name 
Beauvais stamped on the back. Look 
for it. 

EXO 


Made since 1838 


STEPHEN SANFORD &@ Sons, INc., have made 
rugs and carpets since 1838. They started 
with the highest possible standards of rug 
making—they have never lowered them 
—and that is the reason dealers today 
have so much confidence in these rugs. 


The demand for Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs 
(pronounced Bo-vay) is so great, in fact, 
that most rug dealers and furniture houses 
throughout the country carry them. If, 
however, you cannot procure them, write 
us and we will send you the name of the 
nearest merchant who carries them. 


4015 gives both warmth and color. 
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In a beautiful dining-room a well-chosen 
Chinese design rug like Beauvais Rug No. 




















































Beautiful furniture and stately pictures find a perfect 
setting in Beauvais Rug No. 4007. 


Valuable Booklet — Free 


Illustrated in colors 


““T_JOW to Choose Rugs that Beautify Your Home.” 
A booklet filled from cover to cover with sug- 
gestions—how to choose rugs in harmony with your 
home, how to get the longest wear from rugs, how to 
determine quality when buying—all helpful informa- 
tion. It is richly illustrated in full colors, and gives 
you color-harmony suggestions for various rooms. We 
will mail youa copy free, upon request. Stephen Sanford 
€&’ Sons, Inc., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Dept. 51. Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SANFORDS 


Beauvais Rugs 


ad LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BACK 
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CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE AND HER CHILDREN 


until after he had made the break for Chicago, 
when his father sent it in installments. At 
his first lesson in the junior composition class, 
the young artist was asked to draw three cir- 
cles and then to color them. Dunn returned 
to his lodging house vowing that if that were 
art, he had had enough. That night he drew 
a picture of a wagon crossing an expanse of 
wheat fields, submitted it to the instructor 
of the senior composition class next day, and 
was promptly told he had made the grade. 
His hated prairies had stood him in good 
stead! 

After leaving art school Dunn studied under 
Howard Pyle, at Wilmington, then launching 
into illustration. When America entered the 
World War he was one of eight artists 


commissioned as captainsof engineers todraw 
official pictures of the battlegrounds. His 
were among the most vivid and penetrating 
canvases made by any interpreter of the con- 
flict. He has punched cows in Mexico and 
Arizona, fired locomotives on an Eastern 
railroad, and can handle practically any sort 
of machinery that will run. 

It was in Wilmington that he met and mar- 
ried Mrs. Dunn, now the mother of two 
sturdy children. The boy weighs 135 pounds— 
he has still to see his fourteenth birthday— 
and every pound is brawn. Dunn has prom- 
ised him $400 if he can down his dad when 
he gets to be eighteen. Confidentially, the 
father is inclined to think he’ll have to do a 
lot of bluffing to keep his funds intact. 
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One house stood out as the largest and 
tidiest of all, and there Martin drew rein. 
The door opened, and stout Mahala hurried 
down the path. She wore a white cap tied 
beneath her chin, a brown dress, a red neck- 
erchief, and a bright blue apron. Her step 
was vigorous, her expression that of good 
nature and contentment. 

She was extraordinarily loquacious, but 
she did not demand a response to all her 
remarks. ‘‘ Well, Martin!” she cried. ““What 
happened you? You’re late, and it’s planting 
time and meeting is tomorrow. I have all 
my things baked already for tomorrow. I 
bet there’ll be a lot of people here, if it gives 
a good day. We'll move the benches in this 
evening. I don’t like to leave everything al- 
ways till Sunday morning. I don’t think it’s 
right. I guess the people grabbed the fresh 
things. Were Lizzie and Sallie there? Sallie’s 
the best cook I know, for one so young. I 
believe she can do everything her Mom can 
do and more too it yet. I believe - 

Martin moved farther away; this song he 
had heard until he was sick of it. Reaching 
the safe seclusion of the barn he stood still 
and addressed the echoing spaces. ‘I should 
a’ made up to her this long time,”’ he said 
again slowly. ‘‘Now on Monday I'll go 
after her.” Wr 


ARTIN opened the door of the farm- 

house and stood looking out. He was 
dressed in a black suit, made in the same 
fashion as his week-day gray, but some of his 
archaic beauty had departed under the ma- 
ternal shears. 

The kitchen, living room and best bedroom, 
opening into each other by broad doors, were 
prepared for meeting. The old cupboard and 
tables of simple and beautiful design were 
sound and unmarred as on the day, a hun- 
dred and fifty years before, when they left 
the hand of a skillful Ebersole. All the Eber- 
sole chairs stood in regular rows and beside 
them were benches, brought from their stor- 
age place in the barn. 

Mahala was prosperous, hospitable and 
devout, and the meeting was frequently held 





at her house. The rag carpets were beauti- 
fully woven, and the hooked and braided 
rugs lying upon them showed the same fine 
workmanship as those manufactured by 
Sallie Funk. On a little shelf in the corner 
stood a large Bible, a copy of the Martyr 
Book which related the heroic story of perse- 
cutions, and a few German hymn books. 

In the out-kitchen, neatly arranged on a 
table and carefully covered, were pies and 
loaves of bread and cake enough for forty 
people, a freshly opened crock of apple 
butter, jars of pickles and preserves and two 
boiled hams, and on a smaller table by the 
stove vessels and materials for making a 
large quantity of coffee. Cooking would not 
begin for a long time, as the meeting which 
would open at nine o’clock, would not close 
until after twelve. 


ARTIN had not moved to the doorway 

to observe the beauty of nature; he had 
moved thither to get out of hearing of his 
mother’s voice. But the voice followed him 
and the words were clear and plain. 

Mahala had been moving briskly about 
since five o’clock, and her tone was weary: 
“T must have help, I can’t get along any more 
as I did. Either that, or we'll have to give 
up market; and that would be a great loss. 
My feet hurt and my legs hurt and my arms 
hurt, and sometimes I’m so tired I can’t tell 
if I’m going or coming, and I cana hardly get 
undressed to go to bed at night. 

“T don’t like to hires My Mom never 
hired, and I don’t like to hire. You can’t hire 
anybody that’s fit, anyhow, or that knows 
anything—nobody but Yankees. Our good 
girls are either yet at home or else they get 
married; they don’t hire out, and no out- 
lander would I have. One ought not to 
postpone marrying. It doesn’t look right, 
and our religion is against it. I was sixteen 
when I married. I heard”—the sharp note 
in Mahala’s voice changed; it. was now not 
irritable, but anxious—‘“‘I heard it said that 
Good’s boy is making up to Sallie Funk. 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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That would be a proud match for the Goods. 
Sallie will have her Pop’s farm, while she’s 
the only child and she’s a number-one 
worker. It wouldn’t wonder me if she had 
many chances. The one that gets her is 
lucky, that’s what I say.” 

Martin stepped down on the grass. He 
had determined to announce his intentions to 
his mother when meeting was over, and he 
would not tell her now. He was terrified lest 
she might suddenly abandon her indirect 
method for a plain question, “Why don’t 
you take Sallie?”’ 


H's flight was promptly checked; the car- 
riage of Israel Funk drawn by two stout 
horses, was coming up the road with Israel 
on the front seat, tall, stout, bearded, like a 
stern prophet. Beyond were brethren and 
sisters on foot and in buggies. Martin did 
not know which was harder, to listen to his 
mother, or to look into the cold eye of Israel, 
the sharp eye of Lizzie, and the tender eye of 
Sallie. 

One by one the foot passengers entered 
the gate, and the carriages drove to the front 
of the barn. No one would leave before 
afternoon, and the horses were unhitched 
and stabled. Martin met the guests at the 
front door, and shook hands with each one. 
Moving soberly, speaking gently, dressed in 
their homemade garb, that of the adults 
black for Sunday, that of the children exactly 
similar in design, but of gayer color, they 
showed no trace of the ardor and courage 
which had brought their forbears thousands 
of miles across land and sea. 

Israel and Lizzie and Sallie Funk entered 
last of all. Israel gave Martin a stern, 
grave, open glance; Lizzie gave him a quick 
flash; Sallie gave him no glance at all. Her 
happy mood still held; she believed that 
she was entering what was to be her future 
home. 

The mothers with little children sat in 
rocking-chairs, the other worshipers on stiff 
chairs or benches. Israel was the preacher; 
and he opened the service with a long prayer, 
the burden of which was a plea that the 
young brethren might remain true, that they 
might not become lukewarm in the faith or 
careless in their observance of the rules of 
the congregation, and especially that they 
might set their affections upon godly young 
women of their own religion. Israel preached 
for an hour and a half; then other brethren 
took brief turns, another hymn was sung 
and the meeting was over. 


At the little children had slept and all 
wakened hungry, but smiling. The 
aroma of coffee filled the air, and the food 
was ready to be carriedin. Martin moved 
about busily, relieved to have occupation. He 
did not look toward Sallie, and with sinking 
spirits she refrained from helping Mahala, 
whose chief assistant she usually was. 

Mahala’s spirits sank also; she believed 
that Martin had let Sallie slip through his 
fingers and that she was unhappy because 
\mos Good was not at meeting. 

Late in the afternoon Martin put on his 
old clothes and carried the benches to the 
barn and completed his chores. The last of 
the women who had helped his mother had 
rone and all was in order. Supper was placed 
on the table, and he sat opposite Mahala, 
whose face was white with weariness and dis- 
appointment. 

Having eaten hungrily, he wiped his 
mouth and rose and pushed back his chair. 
‘I’m going to get married,” he announced. 

Mahala looked. up amazed. She did not 
dare to ask, “Is it Sallie?” or to say, “Of 
course it’s Sallie!”? She approached the mat- 
ter indirectly. ‘She’s well brought up,” she 
said with satisfaction which was still a little 
uneasy. 

“Yes,” said Martin. 
was well brought up! 

“She’s a first-class cook.” 

“Of course.” How else when she lived 
where baking was done daily? 

“She shall bring all her things here,” went 
on Mahala practically. “‘But she can save 
them, while I have plenty. It will be very 
convenient in every way.” 

Her cheeks grew bright and her speech 

quickened, and Martin moved toward the 


Of course his love 


door. He hated to deceive. Tomorrow when 
he brought the stranger home, his mother 
would be reconciled at once; compared to 
Sallie she was a rose beside a vegetable. 

“Tomorrow I’m going to see her. I’m 
going in the morning. I must have the mare 
shod, and I can attend to both.” 

“Tomorrow!” cried Mahala. “When we 
have so much work? Why didn’t you go 
along home with them today?” 

Martin answered with one foot on the 
doorsill. ‘It wasn’t suitable.” 

“T always thought she was the one,” said 
Mahala. After all, a day’s absence was a 
small matter, if it ended in making Sallie 
Funk her daughter-in-law. But Mahala was 
still a little uneasy. “It would be awful to 
be yoked with an unbeliever,” she called 
after him. 

“Yes,” agreed Martin promptly. ‘ Aw- 
ful.” He spoke honestly; his love would be- 
come a believer. 

“T’ll give you a good infare,” 
hala. 

“Ves; well,” said Martin. 


III 


ARTIN stood in the Lanesville railroad 

station, a huge dark shed in the center 
of the city. It was seven o’clock in the 
morning and he had left his horse and buggy 
at a livery stable to which a blacksmith shop 
was attached. The train which would take 
him to Philadelphia was due at seven-ten. 
He wore his black suit and his broad-brimmed 
hat, and his face was pale. He had spent 
almost four dollars for a round-trip ticket to 
Philadelphia, and four dollars was not lightly 
laid out. He expected to bring the baker's 
clerk back with him, and if she had no money, 
he would have to pay her fare also. But he 
supposed that, like the Amish girls, she 
would have a little pile of gold tucked 
away. 

Even here, where the plain people used 
the trains, Martin was an object of interest. 
As the Amish were not students or readers, 
so they were not travelers. They had all 
they needed for salvation in their Bibles; 
why seek farther? They had all they needed 
for daily sustenance in their homes or near-by; 
why travel? Dunkers and Mennonites were 
less strict and their garb less noticeable, and 
Dunkers and Mennonites and worldly people 
alike looked astonished at Martin’s height 
and his smoothness of skin and plumpness of 
body and thickness of beard. Several travel- 
ing men circled round him, inspecting him 
now from this side, now from that. 

The train came to a stop with a jerk as 
though it too were astonished, and the en- 
gineer stared out of the window of his cab. 
Alighting passengers stopped short and de- 
parting travelers moved slowly, so that con- 
ductor and brakeman hurried them along, 
their own heads turned sidewise meanwhile 
so as to keep Martin in sight. In the market, 
beside the Herrs and Brunstaetters and 
Bowmans and Hickenliebers, Martin had 
not seemed to be such a curiosity, but each 
step which took him away added to his 
strangeness. 


called Ma- 


ITHOUT knowing how noisy the car 
had been a few moments before, Martin 
could not realize the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of the change as he entered. There 
are noisy as well as quiet Pennsylvanians, and 
Martin had encountered a noisy group. These 
were women, a delegation of “‘ Ladies of Gib- 
raltar,” going to Philadelphia to join in a na- 
tional convention. Martin looked at them in 
astonishment. He had left home because it 
as necessary, but all these women could 
ave no good reason. They should be at 
ll cooking, baking, milking the cows, 
and on this morning in particular doing the 
family washing. His mother was washing, 
and so were Lizzie and Sallie Funk and all 
the other women he knew. What sort of 
husbands permitted this dereliction, and 
what sort of sons raised no protesting voice? 
Here was woman in a new aspect. 

It was necessary to change trains at West 
Philadelphia and, stepping down, Martin 
was still more amazed. Here were more 
women. When his train came, Martin stepped 


(Continued on Page 214) 
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aboard trembling. The remaining journey 
would take, he understood, only a few min- 
utes, and he sat with shut eyes. Against his 
eyelids he saw a picture, a white house set 
against a lovely wood, a bright blue gate, a 
pin-oak tree with a flock of yellow birds like 
animated blossoms, a garden with sprouting 
onions and beans and peas and corn. Against 
the background he saw the yellow-haired girl. 
Would that he had her safely there, and how 
happy she would be to be there! 


OR an instant his gaze dwelt upon the 

magnificence of Broad Street Station, then 
his eye fell from the lofty roof to a table set 
outside one of the swinging doors which led 
to the inner waiting room. Round it were 
gathered a dozen women in uniforms, and 
approaching it were scores from the train 
he had left and other trains. Above it was 
raised a banner: 


THE MoTHER ROCK 
Bips 
THE LADIES OF GIBRALTAR 
WELCOME 


Bewildered, Martin looked about. It was 
a world of women! What had become of all 
the men? Were they at home doing the work 
of their wives and mothers? 

Happily he saw an official in uniform, and 
him he approached with a question: ‘‘Where 
is the Cameo?” 

The official stared dumfounded. 

“T mean a place where they have such 
moving pictures.” 

“Oh!” said the official. “‘Go down those 
steps and when you get to the street turn to 
your right and walk a block, and you'll see 
the Cameo. Are you a showman?” 

“No,” said Martin, outraged once more. 

‘““What are you?” The official walked by 
Martin’s side. 

“T’m a Christian,” answered Martin with 
dignity. 

Outside Martin stood still. Lanesville 
had a few good-sized buildings; the court- 
house was large and there were handsome 
churches, but there was nothing to prepare 
the mind for these towering edifices. 

Before the Cameo he stood, afraid to lay 
hold upon his bliss, now that it was so near, 
and as he stood he stared. The film being 
shown was advertised by pictures, and he 
did unconsciously what he felt no temptation 
to do at home. 

The far-from-original theme of Out of the 
Depths made possible the representation of 
opium dens and drinking places, from which 
the pure-minded and unscathed companion 
of evil men eventually rose to be wife of the 
Prime Minister of England. To Martin’s hor- 
ror, as she ascended she seemed to shed her 
clothes. 

For an instant he was tempted to flee; 
then love and tenderness restrained him. He 
longed for the yellow-haired girl with a 
double longing; he wished to rescue her as 
well as to marry her. 


REMBLING, he stepped inside the door. 
The activities of the Cameo ceased at 


midnight and began at nine in the morning.. 


It was now half past ten and the heroine was 
approaching the moment of her apotheosis. 
But Martin did not think of the apotheosis, 
nor see the sumptuous fittings of the lobby, 
nor hear the triumphant sound of the Schu- 
bert Marche Militaire played thunderously 
on the organ as the Prime Minister and his 
wife descended the grand stairway; he saw 
only a bright-yellow head in a glass enclosure. 

He approached slowly and looked down, 
and the girl looked up and shoved a ticket 
toward him. As she did so, her hand halted 
and she blushed scarlet. She was chewing 
gum and her jaws semained slightly parted. 
She had deliberately encouraged the rolling 
of Martin’s eyes, and she knew instantly 
that she was the object of his visit. She was 
grateful for the case that enclosed her, from 
which if necessary she could escape back- 
ward into the body of the house. The 
entering patrons, all of them women, were 
looking at him, and in a moment they would 
be looking at her. 

“Ticket?” she said sharply. 

Martin blocked the window. ‘You know 
me?” he said tenderly. 


“No,” answered the girl decidedly. “Take 
your ticket and move on.” 

“Tt can’t be that you don’t know me!” 
Martin spoke in pure bewilderment. Was 
it day before yesterday’s hair-cut which had 
so changed him? 

“Of course I don’t know you,” declared 
the girl. 

“T stood across from you in market,” he 
explained. ‘Don’t you know me now? 
Martin Ebersole.” 

The girl looked terrified. The queue of 
women was lengthening. “I never saw you 
in my life. You must move on.” 

From somewhere in the long line floated 
an exclamation, “A sort of water buffalo,” 
which Martin heard as little as he had heard 
the ardent tribute of his good looks in the 
Lanesville market. He accepted his dis- 
missal instantly; he was not one to conduct 
a marriage by capture. Besides, thé girl 
was a liar. He stepped out of the Cameo 
and stood by the curb. He could not re- 
member where he was or why he had come. 

He looked up at William Penn and down 
at the thick traffic and up again at William 
Penn, and he went briskly toward the 
railroad station, observed of all men, and 
stepped aboard a Lanesville train. It was 
long past the time for his noon meal and he 
was weak with hunger. He did not recognize 
it as hunger, he believed it to be heartache. 
But if it was heartache, it suggested a 
strange picture. He saw suddenly and with 
crystal clearness a market table laden with 
good things, a live gander which seemed to 
smile a good-natured though somewhat silly 
smile, a round face tipped back, a pair of 
blue eyes, a pair of red lips opened to receive 
a large bite of roll and fried ham and egg. 
Here was industry, here was modesty, here 
efficiency. He would reach Lanesville at 
three o’clock, and there would be ample time 
before night to admire these virtues at first 
hand. IV 


T WAS ten o’clock when Martin turned 

from the Lincoln Highway into the pleasant 
byroad. The mare pranced; she had stood 
almost all day, first restlessly and unwillingly 
in the strange livery stable in Lanesville, 
then in the more homelike stable of Israel 
Funk. She was anxious now to be in her 
own stable. When the horse stopped before 
the stable, he sat for a few seconds in the 
buggy until she kicked the door and seemed 
about to kick the buggy. Then he stepped 
down, sniffing the cool and scented air. Here 
there was not only the odor of apple blos- 
soms but the odor of onions, and the one was 
as sweet as the other. There had never been 
a more promising season since he had begun 
to take note of seasons. 

He unhitched slowly, stopping now and 
then as though he were still in a dream. A 
more retrospective and introspective person 
might have been trying to account for his 
unnatural infatuation, but Martin, being 
practical, thought only of the blue eyes and 
plump and affectionate arms of Sallie. Why 
remember uneasiness and wickedness and 
unhappiness in the midst of peace and joy? 

He stood motionless in the darkness until 
he was roused by a sharp “Martin!” and 
he saw a short round figure dimly outlined 
in the doorway. It was not quite familiar; 
the head was dark. But it was his mother, 
strange as she looked even to her son without 
her little white cap. ‘What is wrong, mom? 
Why are you up so late?” 

“Why are you up so late?” asked Mahala. 


ER voice was thin and strained; she had 

not only done a part of Martin’s work 
along with her own but she had imagined 
many terrible disasters. His long absence 
was unaccountable. She thought of him as 
rejected at Funks’ and wandering about 
despairing. She thought that perhaps there 
was someone else, and he was losing his soul 
and breaking her heart. 

“T had her shod,” he explained. ‘Then I 
went to Funks’.” 

“Then it is to be Sallie?” said Mahala. 
Her question was really a cry, impelled 
involuntarily by relief and happiness. 

“Why, of course,” answered Martin posi- 
tively and a little impatiently. “Who else 
should it be?” 
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LL that the women of my family ever talk about 
is how terribly their feet hurt,’’ Mary B ; 
of New York, said one day shortly after her graduation 
from college. 
“Aunt Jane can’t dance because she can hardly stand up. 
Aunt Ethel can’t entertain because it kills her to be on her 
feet more than an hour. And even you, Mother, won’t go 
down town to luncheon with me because of your pesky old 
feet.’ 

Her mother smiled a bit wistfully. ‘I guess weak feet 
tun in our family, dear. All the B—— women have been 
troubled in the same way.” 

“All the B women!’’ There was defiance in Mary’s 
voice. ‘‘Well, I can name one woman in this family who 
isn't going to have awful old feet. I refuse to bea ‘cripple!’”’ 

‘Of course,’’ replied her mother, ‘‘ you can wear the ordi- 
nary health shoes, if you wish: They’re so ugly, though. I’d 
rather have aches than to try to appear in them.” 

‘No, I don’t mean to do that. I don’t believe it is neces- 
sary to suffer with your feet just because you insist on being 
wel! groomed. I believe there are correct shoes that are both 
stylish and healthful and that will keep my feet comfort- 
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of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
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able. And I intend to find them right now before I have a 
single ache. I’ll try every shoe in the world until I do find 
them.” 





It was six years ago that Mary B looked for and 
found the one shoe that felt best on her well feet and also 
satisfied her ideas about appearance. 

She is twenty-eight now, well into the ‘‘foot suffering’’ 
age in her family. She is a young mother, too. But she is 
happy and healthy and enjoying perfect feet. She plays 
tennis and golf, dances, and often walks for miles through 
the country with her husband and young son. 

She refused to be an old-young woman. She refused to 
wear ‘‘unsightly health’’ shoes. She proved that no woman 
in her family, in spite of tradition, need have a single foot 
ache or pain. 

She found in the Arch Preserver Shoe the features which 
keep feet well, features which allow the feet to function 
normally, without strain or abuse. 

She has learned how wonderfully the concealed, built-in 
arch bridge supports the feet, preventing any tendency to 
sag and weaken. She has learned how perfectly the inner 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
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| She refused to 
become a “Cripple!” 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 


Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 
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sole, because it is flat, eliminates the pinching and 

“bunching”’ of the forepart of the foot. She knows 

that the blood-vessels, bones and nerves of the feet 

are not interfered with in any way in her Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. 

And finally, she has learned that because this shoe 
is fitted differently—from heel to ball—she never 
has to worry about getting a comfortable pair, or 
about ‘“‘breaking them in.” 

She wears the Arch Preserver Shoe to all of her 
social functions, and she is pridefully upholding the 
traditions of the B family regarding the appear- 
ance of its women. In other words, she is living a 
normal, happy, healthy life, without a thought to 
her feet. 

Instead of being held back by the old-time foot- 
problem she is being constantly urged 
by her vigorous feet to do more, to 
take part in things. She has proved, 
too, that it is so much more satis- 
factory in young womanhood, or, at 
‘least, before foot troubles begin, to 
adopt the right shoe, the shoe that 
keeps feet well. 





It might also be interesting to note 
that Mary’s mother, grandmother 
and aunts are all wearing the Arch 
Preserver Shoe now. 

Won't you write us for our special 
little booklet, ‘‘ Use Your Feet?’ It 
will tell you so many important 
things about your feet and the shoes 
you should wear. It costs you nothing, yet it may mean a 
great deal of happiness to you. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
311 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing 
the smartest styles. 











The Selby Shoe Co., 311 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 11, ‘‘Use 
Your Feet”, and name of Dealer. 
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‘This ice extravagance 


that husbands mention 


ERHAPS you have heard about it in your home, when 

the days were particularly hot and the ice bill particu- 
larly large. Isn't it about time that you exploded the 
myth, and fixed the blame where it belongs—on the 
refrigerator ? 

Ask your husband if he knows anything about the 
insulation in the refrigerator you have—how much there 
is—how efficient it is. Then tell him about the Alaska 
Refrigerator, with its visible insulation. 

He knows, of course, what a remarkable heat retardant 
pebbled cork is. But does he know that in the Alaska 
Refrigerator it is the main insulating material? And does 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 










he know that the Cork-Wall Window gives visible proof 
of its presence—lets you see the cork inside— guarantees 
the ice economy of the Alaska? 


Take him with you to the Alaska dealer in your town. 
See the beautiful Alaska Refrigerator, with its pebbled-cork 
insulation and Cork-Wall Window; its fine cabinetwork 
and handsome finish; its full-ice-sweep circulation and 
seamless porcelain or white enamel interior; its seal-tight 
doors and air-tight drain. You will find both styles and 
prices exactly suited to your requirements. If you do not 
know where to find Alaska Refrigerators, write us. We 
will send you a free copy of the Alaska book. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ALAS ]KA- 








Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 
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* Look for the Cork-Wall 


Window. It identifies every 
genuine Cork-Insulated 
Refrigerator. 

(Patent applied for) 


To Dealers: If you are 
not yet supplying the de- 
mand for these better-built, 
ice-conserving refrigerators in 
your community, write us for 
complete information. 
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Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 38) 


to have worked seven years in his household 
as aservant for the privilege of being married 
to him. She hada son and was happy. It 
did not worry her placid disposition that she 
enjoyed only one-twentieth, approximately, 
of her husband’s time and attention. Her 
mind was occupied with that twentieth, and 
with the multiplicity of duties and oppor- 
tunities afforded by Brigham Young’s im- 
mense family household. For sensitive souls 
polygamy must have proved as unhappy as 
marriage to one man or woman frequently 
proves to be, but the majority of Mormon 
women were apparently satisfied with it. 
Brigham Young admired women person- 
ally and in the abstract, but in his mind they 
were primarily a spiritual chattel, whose 
duty it was to be taken care of by husbands 
whose duty it was to take care of them. In 
testifying to his respect for women, he once 
remarked that the greatest resource of Utah 
was its women, to which George D. Prentice, 
the humorist, added, “‘It is very evident that 
the prophet is disposed to husband his re- 
sources.”” Brigham Young did not believe 
that woman’s place was exclusively in the 
home. He urged those who did not have 
families to occupy all their time to learn 
printing or to act as clerks in stores. Selling 
tape, he told his congregation, was not a 
man’s job, and he asked the women to study 
bookkeeping and arithmetic so that they 
could take the places of men in stores. After 
the telegraph came to Utah he suggested 
that the women act as telegraphers instead of 
men, who would then be free to dig and cut 
down trees in the cafions. He also believed 
it was the duty of wives to help on farms and 
to do all their own housework; he frequently 
instructed them in his sermons in this branch 
of their work, the main principle of his sys- 
tem of domestic science being that every- 
thing has its place and should be in it. 


Fashion (ensor 


HE subject of women’s dress was one 

which Brigham Young never tired of dis- 
cussing with his people, in his effort to make 
them economize. He was particularly in 
favor of homespun garments of a mod- 
est, uniform cut, and he vehe- 
mently opposed following Gen- 
tiles in their styles of dress. 
When he was discussing 
fashions he did not spare 
his own family. ‘‘Tasked 
some of my wives the 
other evening,” he said, 
‘**What is the use of all 
this velvet ribbon— 
perhaps ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty yards, 
on alinsey dress?’ Said 
I, ‘What is the use of 
it? Does it do any 
good?’ I was asked, 
very spiritedly and 
promptly, in return, 






















‘What good do those buttons do on the back 
of your coat?’ Said I, ‘How many have I 
got?’ And turning round I showed that 
there were none there.”’ He then went on to 
say that he had offered frequently to give 
his wives bills of divorcement if they could 
not stop yielding to the foolish demands of 
fashion. 

The Grecian bend, with its yards of waste 
material, offended Brigham Young’s sense of 
economy, and he remarked that if the size 
continued to increase at the current rate of 
fashion, ‘‘you will not be able for the life of 
you to tell a lady, at a distance, from a 
camel.” He warned the Mormon women 


that the Grecian bend would result in de- . 


formed children, and he said that he pre- 
ferred to see a ‘Mormon bend.” Another 
source of offense to Brigham Young’s eyes 
was the length of women’s dresses. ‘ You 
know,” he once said, “it is the custom 
of some here to have a long trail of cloth 
dragging after them through the dirt; others, 
again, will have their dresses so short that 
one must shut his eyes, or he cannot help 
seeing their garters. Excuse me for the ex- 
pression; but this is true, and it is not right.” 
(Journal of Discourses, Vol. XIV, p. 103.) 


Where the Prophet Failed 


RIGHAM YOUNG would have been 

strenuously opposed to bobbed hair, for 
on July 19, 1877, he remarked in a sermon, 
“You see a girl with her hair clipped off in 
the front of her head; she looks as though 
she had just come out of a lunatic asylum.” 
His ideal of feminine beauty was a combina- 
tion of simplicity and cleanliness. Whatever 
may have been his esthetic reasons for favor- 
ing simplicity in dress and home manufacture 
of it, the economics of his position is explained 
by the fact that during his life he had twenty- 
seven wives and thirty-one daughters. 

In the effort to standardize the dress of 
the Mormon women, and to prevent the ex- 
tremes which he dwelt upon so often of a 
dress which was so long that it dragged dirt, 
or so short that it revealed the tops of the 
stockings, Brigham Young designed a cos- 

tume for the Mormon women, which 
consisted of a modest sunbonnet 
and a simple cape, but only a 

few of them wore it for a 
short time; and he was com- 
pelled until the last years 
of his life to continue his 

propaganda against the 
extravagant absurdities 
of fashion. He had been 
successful in dictating 
to his people on almost 
every subject, but on 
this one he was destined 
to fail because of the 
force of personality ar- 
rayed against him. 


(Continued on Page 278) 


AMELIA’S PALACE, ONE OF BRIGHAM YOUNG’S RESIDENCES IN 


SALT LAKE CITY. . 


ABOVE—HARRIET AMELIA FOLSOM 


Lloyd Loom Furniture, 
with its flawlessly 
smooth fabric, iswoven 
by the patented Lloyd 
Loom method. Ask 
yourdealertoshowyou 
this handsome furni- 
tureorsend for booklet 


A finer 


Unusually beautiful in lines, strongly 
made, remarkably complete in con- 
veniences and refinements of finish, 
yet the Lloyd Loom Carriage costs 
less than you would ordinarily pay 
for a carriage of such fine quality. 

Spiral weaving not only cuts pro- 
duction costs so low that many exclu- 
sive features may be added without 
extra cost, but it also is the secret of 
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» One unbroken strand 
of fine wicker is spirally 
(~ woven on the famous 
> Lloyd Loom to form the 
graceful,seamless Lloyd 
Loom Carriage. No 
other carriage has this 
spiral weaving 


carriage than usual— yet it costs less 


the lovely, bowl-shaped body, with- 
out seams, corners, or pieced short 
ends, which only the Lloyd Loom 
Carriage possesses. 

Ask to see this sturdy, lovely car- 
riage with the steel-centered upright 
stakes that add so much to its 
sturdiness. If you do not know the 
dealer’s name, write us. Also ask 
for our interesting booklet. 


NY, Dept. 2-241, Menominee, Mich. 


(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 


Orillia, Ontario 
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Easily Earned 


Mrs. Mack is our local subscription 
representative for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. Of the advan- 
tages of our plan, she says: “The thing 
that appeals to me most is that I can 
give as little or as much of my time as 
I find convenient.” 


How may I, too, have extra cash for ‘ 


Name— fa Sa 


Street 


Cash for “Castles 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
445 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


‘castles in the air’? 
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ew or other, all of us manage to live—we 


roof over our heads, clothes to wear and 


enough to eat. But beyond that there are things we 


we too often have to go without—little 


luxuries and extra comforts which we cannot now 
afford but which extra money would buy. 
Jessie C. Mack of California knows how delightful it 
is to have extra dollars: “I spend the money on the 
little ‘pretties’ every woman loves which otherwise 
would be an extravagance,” says Mrs. Mack. “J 


Mrs. 


$2.00 in an hour.” 


in Spare ‘Time 


But that isn’t half of the good things 
to be said: You do not need experience. 
You do not need one penny of capital. 
You need not leave your own neighbor- 
hood. You simply follow the few direc- 
tions we will give you. To prove to 
yourself how easy, pleasant and profit- 
able our offer is, just send the coupon. 
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Let Wrigley’s be 
the guardian of 
your teeth and 
mouth ~ It will 
remove impur- 
ities and combat 
acid conditions. 
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Good for appetite 
and digestion, too, 
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me-up when one 
is tired, nervous, 
thirsty and in need 
of refreshment. 
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right in its wax- 
wrapped panes. 
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Brigham Young did not omit references to 
the vanity and immodesty of men’s clothes 
in his discussion of dress. He said often in 
the pulpit that he himself preferred home- 
spun for his own use, but that he always ap- 
peared in black broadcloth because his wives 
and daughters insisted that he dress carefully 
and luxuriously: “If they were to say 
‘Brother Brigham, wear your homemade; 
we like to see you in it,’ I would give away 
my broadcloth, but to please the dear crea- 
tures I wear almost anything.” 

One of the subjects of popular speculation 
in the United States from 1852 until 1877 
was the number and quality of Brigham 
Young’s wives. Estimates in the newspapers 
ranged from forty to two hundred, and the 
editor of the London Daily Telegraph said, 
on what he considered good American au- 
thority, that some of Brigham Young’s wives 
were old enough to be his grandmothers and 
the rest young enough to be his grand- 
daughters. Inquisitive visitors to Salt Lake 
City were in the habit of counting the num- 
ber of doors and windows in Brigham 
Young’s houses, in an attempt to estimate 
the exact number of his wives. 

One day he was seen riding in a large car- 
riage with some of his children and some of 
his neighbors; the report was sent East that 
Brigham Young had sixteen wives and four- 
teen children, for someone had counted the 
occupants of the coach. 

One lady visitor asked Brigham Young if 
she might see his wives; to which he replied: 
“They are not on exhibition, madam.”’ 

The extent of Brigham Young’s posses- 
sions in money and wives was the subject of 
rumor on the streets of Salt Lake City among 
the oracles of the curb. One of these told a 
writer from the East when asked whether 
Brigham was very rich, “Oh, yes, he has 
eight million in the Bank of England.” The 
informer was unable to say whether the eight 
million were pounds, shillings, pence or dol- 
lars, but he was certain that the amount was 
eight million something. “Wives!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Do you know that he has them in 
every part of Utah? He has got more than a 
thousand scattered around.” 

Brigham Young usually refused either to 
affirm or to deny the rumors of the extent of 
his family. He rather enjoyed the specula- 
tion, and he whetted the curiosity of the 
public by saying nothing, but giving the im- 
pression that they really did not know the 
half of his prosperity. He once urged the 
people to take their wives and families for 
excursions in the country around Salt Lake 
City, and in his sermon stated his intention 
to do so himself. “Though,” he said, “you 
know what they say about me in the East; 
should I take my ninety wives and their chil- 
dren, with carriages and wagons enough to 
convey them, it would make such a vacuum 
here, and so many others would wish to go, 
that there would be no Salt Lake City. I 
think I will take a few of them, but I dare 
not take the whole, for if I did they would 
then know how many wives I have got, and 
that would not do.” 


ecArtemus and the Mother-in-Law 


HE subject of Brigham Young’s wives was 

a great source of income to the profes- 
sional wits of the day. Mark Twain, George 
D. Prentice and Artemus Ward, besides innu- 
merable anonymous newspaper humorists, 
commented whenever the opportunity of- 
fered on Brigham Young’s family life. 
When Brigham Young said in a sermon that 
he supposed he had a great deal more influ- 
ence in Utah than Moses had among the 
children of Israel, George D. Prentice com- 
mented: ‘Very likely. But not more than 
Moses might have had if the children had 
been his own instead of Israel’s.”’ 

Artemus Ward wrote an imaginary inter- 
view with Brigham Young, which was pub- 
lished in a magazine a few years before the 
humorist visited Salt Lake City to study the 
Mormons at first hand as a source of humor. 
Ward was very much worried when he finally 
arrived in Salt Lake City that his statements 
would prejudice Brigham Young and _ his 
associates and lead to difficulties. Brigham 
Young was somewhat annoyed by the article, 
which he had read, but he consented to meet 


Artemus Ward, and he did not mention the 
article. 

Ward, after he visited the Mormons, de- 
livered a lecture upon them in the Eastern 
states and in England. He could not resist 
commenting on the mother-in-law aspect of 
polygamy, and he said among other things 
concerning Brigham Young: “I saw his 
mother-in-law while I was there. I can’t 
exactly tell you how many there is of her— 
but it’s a good deal. It strikes me that one 
mother-in-law is about enough to have in a 
family—unless you’re very fond of excite- 
ment.” 

The study of genealogy has become wide- 
spread in Utah, where its intricacies afford all 
the fascination of an ingenious puzzle, and 
fortunately for the historian and biographer 
there is a Utah Genealogical Society and a 
Utah Genealogical Magazine, which has com- 
piled and published the complete family 
history of Brigham Young, so that it is possi- 
ble to give exact information concerning his 
wives and children—twenty-seven wives and 
fifty-six children. 


The Many Wives 


IS first wife, Miriam Works, died soon 

after she and her husband were baptized 
into the Mormon Church. They were mar- 
ried when he was twenty-three years old and 
she was eighteen. A few years after her death 
he married at Kirtland, Mary Ann Angel, 
who was then thirty years old, when he was 
thirty-two. The editors of the Utah Genea- 
logical Magazine wrote of her: “In looks 
she always suggested the portraits of Martha 
Washington, the Mother of our Country.” 
But, unlike the mother of her country, she 
was not childless, but bore six children, 
including a set of twins, one of whom died 
in infancy. In later years, when the wives 
began to multiply, Mary Ann Angel was 
known as Mother Young. 

Brigham Young married his first polyga- 
mous wife on June 15, 1842, at Nauvoo. She 
was Lucy Ann Decker, who was twenty years 
old when Brigham Young married her; he 
was then forty-one. She bore him seven chil- 
dren. A year and a half later, on November 2, 
1843, he married Harriet Elizabeth Camp- 
bell Cook, who was then nineteen years old, 
when her husband was forty-two, and on the 
same day he married Augusta Adams, who 
was then forty-one years old. Harriet Eliza- 
beth Campbell Cook bore one son, Oscar 
Brigham Young, but Augusta Adams bore 
no children. Six months later, on May 8, 
1844, Brigham Young married Clara Decker, 
the sister of his first polygamous wife, Lucy 
Ann Decker. She was six years younger than 
her sister, being exactly sixteen years old on 
her marriage day, when Brigham Young was 
one month short of forty-three. Clara 
Decker was the wife who accompanied Brig- 
ham Young in the party of pioneers to Utah. 
She bore him five children. 

In September of 1844 Brigham Young 
married two women. On the tenth of the 
month he married Clarissa Ross, who was 
then thirty years old. She bore him four 
children. At some other time during Sep- 
tember he married Emily Dow Partridge, 
who was then twenty years old, and who had 
been married to Joseph Smith the year be- 
fore her marriage to Brigham Young. In the 
meantime Joseph Smith had been assassi- 
nated, and Brigham Young began dutifully 
to take over some of his wives. Emily Dow 
Partridge, who had borne no children to the 
prophet, bore seven to Brigham Young. In 
February of 1845 Brigham Young married 
another of Joseph Smith’s widows, Olive 
Grey Frost, who died in the following Octo- 
ber without bearing any children. On April 
30, 1845, he married Emmeline Free, who 
was the mother of ten of his children. In the 
same year, 1845, he also married Margaret 
Pierce, who had been the wife of one Morris 
Whitesides; her first husband had died six 
months before she became the eleventh wife 
of Brigham Young, and, considerately, they 
named their first child Brigham Morris 
Young. She was twenty-two years old at the 
time of the marriage, when Brigham Young 
was forty-four. 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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Give those 
drains a 


houseclean- 


ing,too 


Isn’t cleaning house with- 
out cleaning the drains like 
sweeping dirt under the 
rug? This spring you’ll 
want to give the drains a 
real housecleaning, too— 
you'll want to clean out the 
accumulation of winter 


flowing—sanitary. 

Use Drano according to direc- 
tions on the can. It scours and 
scrubs down inside the drain, dis- 
solving grease, hair, lint and soapy 
refuse. Flush out with water— 
and the drain is clean, free-flowing. 

Drano positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel or 
plumbing. 

Drano keeps refrigerator drain- 
pipes clean and open—keeps laun- 
‘dry traps free-flowing—cleans, 
disinfects and deodorizes garbage 
cans—removes grease from ga- 
rage floors. 


If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 
sized can. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Drano 


and MARK REG U S. PAT OFF 


Pevcey ac 25 


Hotels, restaurants, office and 
apartment buildings find that 
Drano prevents drain nuisances— 
saves plumbing bills. 
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RAN KLIN 


\TNTRODUCING 


NEW DESIGNS dy de Causse 


The New Franklin, as styled by de Causse, is a 











brilliant and enduring conception of beauty, Cor- 
rectly fashioned, richly appointed, completely equipped, 
and high-powered, it is a striking ensemble of every- 
thing that makes ownership a delight. Leading in com- 
fort, reliability, economy and road ability, it is fitting 
that the Franklin should also lead in style. All seven 
types lower-slung with longer wheelbase. Now ready 
for inspection at all Franklin showrooms. 


SEDAN TOURING SPORT SEDAN 
SPORT RUNABOUT CABRIOTET 


ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE COUPE 
Catalog on Request 
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From potatoes au gratin to boiled spinach, STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes make a world of difference 


‘Found ~ 


the piquant taste that 
great chefs sought 


One little cube, 
yet it makes many dishes 
far more tempting 


By 
Mrs. JANE STARR 
GRANT 


ET me take you 
with me to the 
kitchens of a famous 
hotel. Meet my 
friend the chef—he of 
the fabulous salary. 
Watch his lieuten- 
ants at work on 
dishes that bring 
captains of finance, 
well-known professional people, epicures of 
all sorts, miles out of their way to taste. 
“What is the secret?” you ask him. But 
he shrugs his shoulders. He is unable to 
tell you how he has brought the prepara- 
tion of food to an art, a science, a religion. 
You notice a salad dressing being made. 
A mysterious little cube is dropped into 
boiling water and set aside to cool. Again 
you see the same sort of cube being dis- 
solved and mixed in with some green peas. 
“Ts that one of the secrets?” you wonder, 
and the wonder is that it is. 

Chefs long ago discovered that the 
flavor of beef made many kinds of food 
more delicious. In the STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cube they now find this 
flavor in a convenient form and so per- 
fected that everywhere it is becoming as 
great a necessity as pepper and salt. 

Use Streero bouillon and flavoring cubes in the 
preparation of gravies and sauces, vegetables, soups, 
macaroni and spaghetti, eggs and omelets, fish and 
other sea food, salads and salad dressings, poultry 
and fish dressing, meats and left-overs, soufflés, 
jellies and game. In fact, there are so many dishes 
that these cubes improve that thousands of women 


have made for them a permanent place in their 
kitchen cabinets. 


free—StEERO bouillon and flavoring 
cubes. | want youtotry STEERo bouillon 
and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the deli- 





cious bouillon they make. I want you to see for 
yourself what a wonderful flavoring agent they are 
in dozens of different dishes. I want to send you a 
sample package. Mail me the coupon and I will 
personally see that you get the free sample. If you 
wish the 64-page SteerRo Cook Book, send ten 
cents with the coupon. 





Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co. 

Dept. F-37, 281 Water St., New York City 
© Send me the free sample package of STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 


0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 
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Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 218) 


The year 1846 was the year of many 
marriages for Brigham Young. It was the 
last year of the residence of the Mormons in 
Nauvoo, and perhaps he felt that he did not 
know when he would have an opportunity to 
marry again, for during that year he took 
eight wives. The hurry was so great, for the 
Mormons were preparing to leave Nauvoo, 
that Brigham Young married two or more 
women at a time on days 
only a week apart. On 
January 14, 1846, he mar- 
ried Louisa Beaman, who 
had been one of Joseph 
Smith’s wives. She was 
thirty-one years old when 
Brigham Young married 
her, and she bore two sets 
of twins; all died in infancy. 
On that same fourteenth of 
January, 1846, Brigham 
Young also married Mar- 
garet Maria Alley, who was 
then twenty years old, when her husband was 
forty-four. She bore him two children. 

One week later, on January 21, 1846, 
Brigham Young spent an exciting day. He 
married four women. The first of these was 
Susan Snively, thirty years old, who bore no 
children, but who adopted a daughter, Julia, 
and she was raised as a member of the al- 
ready large family. Then Brigham Young 
married Ellen Rockwood, a seventeen-year- 
old girl. She was the mother of none of his 
children. Brigham Young then rested for 
lunch, and married in the afternoon Maria 
Lawrence, who had been one of the wives of 
Joseph Smith, and Martha Bowker, who was 
a Quakeress by birth. Neither of these women 
bore children. It will be observed that this 
eventful day, January 21, 1846, while it was 
a busy one was not prolific of offspring, for 
none of the wives Brigham Young married 
on that day became mothers. 

Twelve days after this quadruple marriage 
Brigham Young married Zina Diantha 
Huntington. She had one child by Brigham 
Young, and added to the family two children 
by another marriage. She was twenty-five 
years old. On the day after this marriage, 
February 3, 1846, Brigham Young married 
Naamah Kendel Jenkins Carter. About 
six months before he married her himself, 
Brigham Young had married her to John 
Saunders Twiss, who died a few months later. 
That was the last of Brigham Young’s mar- 
riages in Nauvoo, for about one week later he 
left with the first group of Mormon refugees. 
Thus far he had married, including those 
wives who had died, nineteen women, and 
was living with seventeen of them. 


cA Seven-Year Wait 


HILE he was traveling across Iowa, 

Brigham Young married twice, both 
times on the same day, March 20, 1847. He 
married that day Mary Jane Bigelow, who was 
then twenty years old, and her sister, Lucy 
Bigelow, who was then sixteen years old. 
Brigham Young was then forty-five. Mary 
Jane bore no children, but her sister Lucy 
was the mother of three. 

Brigham Young did not marry again until 
he was settled comfortably in Utah. On 
June 29, 1849, he married Eliza Roxey Snow, 
the Mormon poetess. She had been the wife 
of Joseph Smith, and was the sister of one of 
Brigham Young’s main associates, Lorenzo 
Snow. She was then forty-five years old, 
when he was forty-eight; she had no chil- 
dren. 

On October 3, 1852, soon after polygamy 
was publicly proclaimed, Brigham Young 
married Eliza Burgess, who was then twenty- 
four years old. He was fifty-one at the time. 
Eliza Burgess was an English girl of a poor 
family. She saw Brigham Young soon after 
her emigration, fell in love with him, and 
offered herself to Mother Young as a servant 
for seven years, demanding as her only re- 
ward that at the end of that time she be 
permitted to become one of Brigham Young’s 
wives. Brigham Young was consulted on 
this novel plan, and he had no objections to 
offer to Eliza’s literal interpretation of select 
passages from the Bible. Eliza served faith- 
fully for seven years, receiving nothing but 
her food, her board and the sight of Brigham 





Young with the privilege of working for him, 
however indirectly. At the end of her time 
she was married to Brigham Young. She 
was made very happy by the birth of a son. 
Three and a half years elapsed after his 
marriage to Eliza Burgess before he married 
Harriet Barney, who was then twenty-five 
years old. He was fifty-four. She brought 
three children by her first husband into Brig- 
ham Young’s immense 
household and bore him one 
child. They were married 
on March 14, 1856. 
Brigham Young did not 
marry again for seven 
years, and then, at the age 
of sixty-one, he fell passion- 
ately in love. Har- 
riet Amelia Folsom, 
who dropped the 
Harriet after her 
marriage to Brigham 
Young, for there 
were already several by that name in the 
family, was a tall, fair woman of twenty-five, 
who came to Utah with her parents in 1862; 
they had all been Mormons, however, for 
many years. Amelia could play the piano, 
and she could sing Bingen on the Rhine. Brig- 
ham Young was captivated both by her ap- 
pearance and by her accomplishments. For 
hours every day his carriage was seen out- 
side Mrs. Folsom’s door. Those who watched 
the progress of this romance with the care- 
ful attention of eager gossips also said that 
there were rivals, and that the president, 
prophet, seer and revelator discouraged at 
least one of these rivals by patting him sig- 
nificantly on the shoulder, thereby indicating 
with an additional meaning gesture that it 
would be well for him to retire from the chase. 
Another of the rivals, it is said, was sent 
suddenly on a mission to convert the heathen 
in far-away lands. 


cAmelia, the Favored One 


UT in spite of, or perhaps because of, all 
these precautions and all this solicitude, 
Amelia remained reluctant. Twice, it is said, 
the Endowment House was warmed for the 
ceremony of marriage, and twice Brigham 
Young was disappointed. Finally, it was 
made clear to Amelia that her marriage to 
Brigham Young was the will of the Lord. 
On January 24, 1863, Amelia Folsom be- 
came the bride of Brigham Young. And after 
all this trouble in getting her consent to the 
marriage, Brigham Young was arrested soon 
after it took place on a charge under the new 
anti-polygamy law, which had been passed 
by Congress the year before. However, he 
was not long in jail in the state where he was 
the most important personage. 

Before she finally consented to marry 
Brigham Young, Amelia Folsom exacted 
many promises. She refused, for one thing, 
to live with the other wives in the two large 
buildings with their many quaint dormer 
windows, which Brigham Young had built to 
house his families. He built Amelia a house 
of her own, which was known throughout 
Utah for many years as Amelia’s palace. 
Whenever they went to the theater which 
Brigham Young had built in Salt Lake City, 
Amelia occupied the seat of honor next to 
her distinguished husband in his box, while 
the other wives occupied the special row of 
chairs reserved for them in the parquet. 
Whenever Brigham Young went south for 
the winter on tours of inspection and for his 
health, Amelia now accompanied him. 

In the dining room where the whole family 
always ate together, Brigham Young and 
Amelia sat together at a small table at the 
head of the room, while all the rest of the 
large family occupied a large table extending 
from the throne seats. 

Although Amelia Folsom exercised a great 
influence on her husband, that influence did 
not prevent subsequent marriages. Two 
years after they were married, Brigham 
Young married Mary Van Cott on January 
8, 1865. She was twenty-one, and he was 
sixty-three. She had been married before, 
and one of her daughters by that marriage 
later married one of Brigham Young’s sons, 


(Continued on Page 223) 
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The Superlative in Radio 
The Supreme in a Phonograph 


In a single, exquisitely beautiful instrument! 


THE BRUNSWICK RADIOLA scientifically unites 
the reproductive mastery of the Brunswick Phonograph 
with the Radiola of the Radio Corporation of America, 
thus offering the supreme in a phonograph with the 
greatest achievements in radio—in a@ single instrument. 


ERE is a new world every day—plus the 
old. The newest and most amazingly 
versatile of musical instruments—and most 
simply operated. 
:- = 's 
You want to hear a great speech, a famous 
concert singer, a great orchestra scores of 
miles away. 
So you turn a little lever. And thrillingly, 
wonderfully, it comes to you . . . Your ideals 
of radio multiplied. 
* * &* 


Then you tire of the world’s events. You 
feel a call for ‘‘dance music,’’ for an old song 
that you love, an inspiring rendition of a 
classic. 
And again you turn the lever—that is all. 
All the recorded music of all time is, too, at 
your command! 

* * * 
Thus the two most important things in life, 
the ones that happen today and the recorded 
achievements of yesterday, are brought to 
you .. . exquisitely, marvelously. 
And knowledge, education, interest in life 
rest upon those two. . . together. 
The family whose information is limited to 
the affairs of today only is educationally and 
culturally at a disadvantage. 
The one whose interests rest only with those 
of yesterday lives behind the times. 

* * * 
This remarkable instrument, the Brunswick 
Radiola, supplies them both. 
It will change your previous ideals of radio, 
of music, of the ultimate in home entertain- 
ment, no matter how high you have placed 
them. 


The Brunswick Radiola 


Combining the world’s outstanding achieve- 
ments in radio—the receiving devices of the 
Radio Corporation of America—with the 
world-noted Brunswick Phonograph, in a 
single cabinet of exquisite craftsmanship, there 
is, in all the world, no instrument like it. 
Mechanically, it marks scientific perfection— 
an instrument you can obtain with positive 
assurance. of lasting satisfaction through the 
years to come. It changes from a phono- 
graph to a radio, from a radio to a phono- 
graph, at a simple turn of a lever. You 
change no parts to operate it—amazingly 
simple! 


Not a makeshift, but a scientific UNIT 


It is in nowise a makeshift—simply a radio 
receiving device in a phonograph cabinet— 
but the perfected result of exhaustive labora- 
tory work by acoustical and musical experts 
of the Radio Corporation of America and 
of Brunswick. The Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction has been subsidized do for 
radio what it did for phonographic music. 

Due to the synchronizing of the Radiola loud 
speaker with the Brunswick all-wood tone 
amplifier and dual-purpose horn, it attains a 
beauty of tone, a rich musical quality—a 
clarity that is almost unbelievable. 


Prices as low as $170 


Some styles embody the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne, others the Radiola Regenoflex, 
others the Radiola No. 3 and No. 3A. All 
are obtainable on surprisingly liberal terms 
of payment. 

For a demonstration call on any Brunswick 
dealer or write us. 


The Brunswick Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


—some remarkable features: 


| Requires no outside antenna—no ground wires. You can 
move it from room to room—plays wherever you place it. 


Amazing selectivity permitting you to pick out instantly 
what you want to hear—and ‘‘cut out’’ what you don’t. 


Consider what this means in big centers. 


Combines the superlative in radio with the superlative in 
phonographic reproduction—a phonograph and a radio 


in one. 
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Remember — Brunswick now 
offers the choice of two supreme 
musical instruments: the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph alone without 
radio, and the Brunswick Radi- 
ola, which is a phonograph and 
a radio in one. Convenient terms 





The Sign of Musical Prestige © B. B. C. Co, 1925 of payment at all Brunswick 
6 dealers’. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO ‘BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
PHONOGRAPHS + RECORDS + RADIOLAS 
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Alabastine Time is Starting Now 
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Both trade name” Alabastine” and trade mark 
Reg U S.Pat Office 


Alabastine is the Lasting. 
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Have you selected your colors? Have you 
made sure your dealer has your color? 


Any color you want for any room in home or public |= Apply with an ordinary wall brush. Suitable for all 
building can be selected from the Alabastine Color- interior surfaces—plaster, paint, wall board, brick, 
card... Just make sure it’s Alabastine you ask forand cement, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper 
receive, and you can be satisfied that your walls will where it is fast, has no raised figures, and contains 
be beautiful, sanitary and harmonious.—And this _ no aniline dyes. 

charming result obtained with real economy. 
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Get your Alabastine colorcard today. It’s none too 
Remember—kalsomine is not Alabastine. Norarethe — early to plan your decorating. And tell your dealer 
substitutes which hide in fancy packages with fancy youwant genuine Alabastine. That will save you from 
names. Alabastine comes in the box pictured on this _ using a disappointing substitute when it’s Alabastine 
page, with Cross and Circle printed in Red. Time. Signed—Alabastine Company, 968 Grandville 
Alabastine is a powder in Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


white and tints. Packed in For latest styles in wall colors, 
5-pound packages, ready for write Miss Ruby Brandon, 


use by mixing with cold or Home Betterment Specialist, 


ter. Full directi ; f Alabastine C ; 
on every package Ansfead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Your decorator can give you the time you want if you ask him 
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With the aid 
of this Free Book 


““PIRST AIDS to First Class 

Cooking” contains helpful 
suggestions on equipping the 
modern kitchen. It presents sev- 
eral Porce-Namel table models 
and shows their adaptability to 
the heart of your home. We will 
gladly send you a copy of this 
booklet and some facts regarding 
the table line with the patented 
Laflat top which will never buckle, 
bulge or warp—a line built for 
the discriminating home maker. 
You incur no obligation. Write today. 


Mutschler Brothers Co. 
104 Madison St. Nappanee, Ind. 
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Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 220) 


John W. Young. She bore Brigham Young 
one child. Amelia Folsom had no children. 

On April 6, 1868, when he was sixty-six 
years old, Brigham Young had his last, and 
his only disastrous, marital experience. He 
married Ann Eliza Webb, who was then 
twenty-four years old. She had been mar- 
ried five years before to James L. Dee. When 
Brigham Young and she had been married 
for seven years, and when Brigham Young 
was seventy-four years old, Ann Eliza sued 
him for divorce. She alleged neglect, cruelty 
and desertion, and she demanded huge ali- 
mony. 

Her brief stated that Brigham Young was 
worth eight million dollars and had an in- 
come of forty thousand dollars a month. 
She asked for a thousand dollars a month 
during the period of the trial and six thou- 
sand dollars for preliminary counsel fees, 
with an award of fourteen thousand dollars 
on the granting of her final decree of divorce 
and two hundred thousand dollars for her 
maintenance thereafter. 

Brigham Young’s answer denied the neg- 
lect, the cruelty and the desertion. He also 
stated that his fortune, so far as he knew, did 
not exceed six hundred thousand dollars, and 
that his income was only six thousand dollars 
a month from all its sources. He offered to 
pay Ann Eliza one hundred dollars a month, 
if he was obligated to pay her anything. 
He refused to pay the three thousand dollars 
counsel fees and the five hundred dollars a 
month alimony ordered by the court before 
the trial, and he was accordingly fined twenty- 
five dollars for contempt of court and com- 
manded to spend one day in jail. Judge 
McKean, who had sentenced Brigham Young, 
was removed from his position. His suc- 
cessor, Judge David B. Lowe, decided that 
there had~been no legal marriage between 
Brigham Young and Ann Eliza Young, and 
that therefore there could be no divorce and 
no alimony. But his successor decided that 
Brigham Young must pay alimony in arrears 
to the amount of nine thousand five hundred 
dollars, and be imprisoned until it was paid. 
The United States marshal considerately 
imprisoned Brigham 
Young in Brigham 
Young’s own house, 
with his wives. He 
steadfastly refused to 
pay the alimony, and 
he was finally released 
from this residential 
imprisonment by 
Judge White. Still an- 
other judge reduced 
the accumulated ali- 
mony to one hundred 
dollars a month, which 
was the amount Brigham Young had origi- 
nally offered, and he paid that sum, after the 
court had threatened to attach his property. 
In April, 1877, the case came up for final trial, 
and the marriage was declared illegal. Brig- 
ham Young was compelled to pay no more 
alimony, but the costs of the trials were 
charged to him. 


His Marital Puzzle 


HE publicity gained by Ann Eliza Young’s 

divorce suit won her lecture engagements 
throughout the United States. After the 
possibilities of lecture tours were exhausted, 
Ann Eliza wrote her book, Wife No. 19. 
When she called her book by that title, she 
was flattering herself, for she was actually 
Wife Number Twenty-seven, including those 
who had died. The title of her book sounds 
enticing, but the book itself does not fulfill 
the promise of the title, for she told little 
that was significant about Brigham Young 
and his wives, although she was intimately 
associated with that extraordinary household 
for seven years. 

To sum up: Brigham Young had twenty- 
seven wives, although that many were never 
alive at the same time. Nine wives died be- 
fore he died, and if we exclude Ann Eliza 
Young, who left him, he was survived by 
seventeen. Brigham Young married twice 
before he was thirty-five years old, and in the 
period of five years, 1842-1847, when polyg- 
amy was first practiced secretly, he married 
nineteen women. The six other wives he 


. Caroline Young 


married from the time of his residence in 
Utah until his death. The widows of Joseph 
Smith were married by Brigham Young for 
time only, for they already had engagements 
with the prophet for eternity. 

The other wives who had been divorced or 
whose previous husbands had died were 
married by Brigham Young for both time 
and eternity, for they preferred his company 
in the other world to that of their former hus- 
bands. It is said that Mary Ann Angel, who 
was married to Brigham Young at Kirtland 
before polygamy was established and after 
the death of his first wife, was worried about 
her position in heaven. She did not know, 
and apparently Brigham Young could not 
make it clear, whether she would be the queen 
in heaven, or whether Miriam Works, Brig- 
ham Young’s ante-Mormon wife, would oc- 
cupy that position. There was much to be 
said on both sides; Brigham Young had not 
been active in Mormonism during his asso- 


ciation with Miriam Works, and Mary Ann - 


Angel had been his first partner in polygamy, 
she having consented to the marriages with 
all the other wives, but, on the other hand, it 
would not be possible to repudiate Miriam 
Works, who had been faithful, and who was 
baptized a Mormon before she died. Frankly, 
Brigham Young and Mary Ann Angel were 
puzzled. 


The Names of His Children 


ie THE choice of his wives, Brigham Young 
maintained, he was never guided by the 
desire for a dowry. He once said to the con- 
gregation: “Some want to marry a woman 
because she has got property; some want a 
rich wife; but I never saw the day when I 
would not rather have a poor woman. I 
never saw the.day that I wanted to be hen- 
pecked to death, for I should have been, if I 
had married a rich wife. I asked one of my 
family, when in conversation upon this very 
point, ‘What did you 
bring, when you came 
to me?’ ‘I brought a 
shirt, and a dress, and 
a pair of slippers, and 
a sunbonnet,’ and she 
is as high a prize as 
ever I got in my life.” 

Brigham Young’s 
marriages resulted in a 
numerous progeny, for 
he had a total of fifty- 
six children, thirty-one 
daughters and twenty- 
five sons, not includ- 
ing those who were 
adopted by childless 
wives or brought into 
the family from former marriages. The names 
of Brigham Young’s children in the order of 
their appearance are: 





Elizabeth Young 
Vilate Young Willard Young 

Joseph Angell Young Dora M. Young 
Brigham Young II (twin) Emmeline A. Young 
Mary Ann Young (twin) Shemira Young (a 

Alice Young daughter) 

Luna Young Alfales Young (a son) 
John Willard Young Jedediah Grant Young 
Brigham Heber Young Louisa Young 

Edward Partridge Young Phebe Louisa Young 
Oscar Brigham Young Brigham Morris Young 
Mary Eliza Young Arta de Christa Young 
Ella Elizabeth Young Joseph Don Carlos 
Mahonri Moriancumer Young 

Susa Young 

Lorenzo Dow Young 
Miriam Young 

Albert Jeddie Young 
Feramorz Little Young 
Alonzo Young 
Josephine Young 
Clarissa Hamilton 


Young 
Charlotte Talula Young 
Ruth Young 
Lura Young 
Daniel Wells Young 
Phineas Howe Young 
Rhoda Mabel Young 
Ernest I. Young Ardelle Young 

Fannie Van Cott Young 


Nabbie Howe Young 


Young ; 
Joseph Young (twin) 
Hyrum Young (twin) - 
Fanny Young 
Emily Augusta Young 
Marinda Hyde Young 
Clarissa Maria Young 
Jeannette Richards 

Young 
Alva Young (twin) 
Alma Young (twin) 
Zina Young 
Evelyn Louisa Young 
Hyrum Smith Young 


In 1825 Brigham Young’s first child, a 
daughter, was born; his second was not 
born until almost five years later; and in 
January, 1870, when he was sixty-eight and 
a half years old, his last child, a daughter, 
was born. 


(Continued in the May Home Fournal) 
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wo minutes 
a day keeps 
a cold away 


You guard your teeth— 
why not your nose 
and throat? 


O you catch cold easily? Do slight 
throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen the tissues of 
your nose, your mouth, your throat. Reg- 
ular, systematic care—easily and quickly 
given—will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline 
diluted with water in an atomizer. Spray 
this solution up into your nose morning 
and evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For years, 
physicians have recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is also 
a preventive. 


~~ the tissues of your nose, mouth and 
throat there are countless tiny chan- 
nels, or blood-vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as traffic 
would through a network of streets and 
avenues. But there are weak spots in 
the system. A famous doctor says that 
almost everybody has them. They slow up 
circulation, just as a bad spot in the pave- 
ment slows up traffic. They are the spots 
that germs attack. They are the spots 
that suffer from exposure. They are the 
spots that are at once affected by the air 
of badly heated and ventilated rooms. 
Nature’s remedy is to rush to the spot an 
extra quantity of blood—to clear away 
congestion. Often this sgcceeds, but when 
it doesn’t, that extra blood remains to 
make the congestion worse. Glyco-Thy- 
moline prevents colds because it unblocks 
traffic, widens the clogged-up blood vessels 
so that the blood circulates more freely. 
Thus, it aids Nature to keep you healthy. 


HY is it that your dentist always 
urges you to use dental floss? Food 
particles frequently escape the tooth- 
brushes of even the most careful people. 
These particles hide in the hard-to-reach 
places. If they are not soon dislodged, 
they ferment. Fermentation produces 
acids that attack the teeth, break through 
the enamel, and cause decay. Unpleasant 
breath also results. Use dental floss faith- 
fully, but also use Glyco-Thymoline. Na- 
ture intended your mouth to be alkaline, 
and Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline prep- 
aration—the opposite of an acid. It 
checks fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, pure 
and wholesome. If you suffer from sore 
and tender gums, 
Glyco-Thymoline will 
harden them and make 
them healthy. 
LYCO-THYMOLINE 
is sold by druggists 


everywhere in small, me- 
dium, and large size bottles. 


Free 


Two Weeks’ Test 


la 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
61 Pearl Street, Dept. 4-G 
ew York City 


Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 
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Bon Ton 
Mysteria 
Back Lace 
Style 5052 


$3.00 























Bon Ton 
SRound-U 
Style 909 


































‘Putting Your Birthday 4 


Of y is true, Madame, women put their birthdays on their 
backs when they become careless about their figures. Then 
they come to me and expect a miracle of dressmaking —that 
I shall make straight lines of rounding curves. 


“With the right corset, yes! Without it, positively no! For one 
cannot be correctly gowned unless one is firstcorrectly corseted.” 


Your dressmaker is right. True fashion foundation depends 


upon correctly fitted corsets. 


And she knows there is a Bon Ton corset or brassiere for 
every need of the human figure — models scientifically de- 
signed to put the pounds in their place and prevent straight 
lines from curving prematurely. 

For the lovely Easter frock you cannot be satisfied with just any corset. 


Insist upon a Bon Ton fitting for a corset of undeniable comfort — one 
that will not fail to give you proper support and line in the right place. 


Of particular interest to all women planning their Spring and Summer 
wardrobe is the exceptional offering of Bon Ton FIVE DOLLAR corsets 
now being shown by leading department stores and specialty shops. 
These are a quality corset of f 

outhold their shape and outwear far more expensive models. 


Send for clever style baoklet written by one of the foremost fashion authorities of the day 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 
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Back Lace 
Style 871 


$5.00 
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Bon Ton 
Round-U 
Style 5055 


$5.00 


on Your Back 





nest materials and workmanship that will 


There is a Bon Ton dealer in your town. Ask 
to be shown this unusual corset value at $5.00. 





is NEW YORK CHICAGO WORCESTER SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON T 
Bon Ton 
— Front Lace 
“Je. 
tried Style 1028 
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For Burns 


| and Scalds 
i Scaldsand burnsquickly cease 
; to bother and pain when they 
are dressed with “Vaseline” 

Petroleum Jelly. It soothes 

»§ the pain, keeps out air and 

1 } 4 dirt so that nature can do its 
if healing work undisturbed. 


Keep it handy in case of need. 


+. e e 


For fifty years “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly has been a 
standard supply in every hos- 
pital, used by every phy- 
sician and nurse. Have it 
handy in your first aid kit or 
medicine cabinet. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated) 
New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Look for the 
trade-mark 

**Vaseline’’. 
It is your 
protection. 
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ow to Make 
Crepe Paper Flowers 


HIS IS the title of the interesting 32-page 

instruction book which shows you how to 
make beautiful Easter lilies, roses and all the 
other popular flowers. 

Crepe paper flowers are most attractive 
home decorations, easy and fascinating to 
make. 

To insure the best results use 


Dewioous CREPE PAPER 


Your local stationer or department store sells 
che instruction book; or send 10 cents today 
to Dept. 1D, Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 
Mass. 
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HIS school during 25 years has 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 
in their own homes—beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a week 

Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatis- 
fied. Write today for catalog and 


t bi specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 















The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 5) 


““Where’ll we go, Bucky?” 

“We'll go out West. I’ve been thinking it 
over. We’ve got to finda ra‘lroad yard and 
ask about the different freigh' cars. Then at 
night we can get into one. I’ve read about it 
lots of times.” 

James had a feeling, even as he spoke, that 
this program was lacking in important de- 
tails. But he really was sparring for time to 
consider their flight. Curiously enough, his 
first thoughts were entirely self-dependent. 
It was only the next day, and in a judicial 
manner, that he contemplated flying to the 
refuge of his father and mother. 

Twilight came and found the two boys 


sitting miserably on a sand bank at the side . 


of a winding country road. A chill breeze 
sprang up, and they shiv- 
ered. A light burned ina 
farmhouse several hundred 
yards away. 

“We'll have to crawl 
into that barn over there,” 
said James. ‘Come on.” 

They had no trouble in 
getting in. They ap- 
proached the karn cau- 
tiously from the rear and 
found a back door fastened only by a simple 
wooden button. A few minutes afterward 
they groped and stumbled against a stair- 
way that led to the hayloft. And in spite of 
their hunger and fear they were soon fast 
asleep. 

A yellow shaft of sunlight, coming through 
a slit in the roof where the shingles had blown 
off the barn, settled down on James Buck- 
barrow’s eyes in the morning and woke him. 
He stared at the thousand of shingle nails 
in the ceiling for a moment wonderingly. 
Then the sharp, fibrous stalks of hay, stick- 
ing against his neck, recalled him to his 
position. He turned over and looked at a 
depression in the hay where Weavy had been. 
Weavy was gone. James felt for his watch, 
and remembered that he had left his watch, 
as well as his pocket money, in his room in 
the dormitory. 

He called faintly: ““Weavy! Oh, Weavy!” 

Instead of a reply from Harry, a deep 
voice on the ladder just below the loft floor 
asked sternly: ‘“‘Who’s up there? Come 
down out of there and tell what ye’re doing 
: ” 
in my barn. wi 


HEN Samuel Fernie, the editor of the 

Spaulding Tribune—weekly; $2 year, 
theoretically in advance—came home that 
afternoon he brought some news. The best 
of being an editor’s family is that the mem- 
bers thereof get the news before it is printed, 
which is the next thing to knowing it before 
it happens. Mr. Fernie also brought home a 
twelve-year-old boy. But he discreetly left 
the boy on the front porch and told him that 
he must be exceedingly quiet. 

“Well, ma,’’ said the editor, seating him- 
self in the kitchen, where his wife was mixing 
dough for raised biscuits, “I don’t suppose 
you’ve heard about the visitor that came to 
town today.” 

“T don’t hear anything, and you know it, 
Sam,” was the acid retort. ‘What did you 
plant me out here in this wilderness three 
miles from the village for, if it wasn’t to 
prevent me from seeing or hearing anything? 
The most exciting thing I see is an ironing 
board. I do hear an automobile horn oc- 
casionally. And you know it!” 

Mr. Fernie wiped the bald top of his head 
with his handkerchief and laughed softly. 
“Well, ma,’”’ he went on, “I kind of under- 
stood you wanted to live out a bit. When 
we lived on Elm Street ——” 

“‘T said distinctly ‘on the outskirts,’ Sam. 
My goodness, you don’t call this the out- 
skirts, do you? You must have been think- 
ing of hoopskirts. This is the wilderness. 
Well, what’s this wonderful news?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Just a little shaver 
about twelve years old who ran away from 
home and slept in Stacy’s barn last night. 
Stacy’s got no sense of humor, and he marched 
the lad into the village and turned him over 
to the chief of police. I dare say he'll have 
to stay in jail till his folks are found.” 

“Lock a twelve-year-old boy up in that 
nasty place?” cried Mrs. Fernie, dropping 
her spoon and planting her hands akimbo on 


Evelyn Mosher 


her hips. “‘The idea! Do you mean to tell 
me, Sam, that you’re going to let that boby—a 
boy that age 44 

“Why, I’d have brought him home with 
me, ma, only I thought with all your work, 
and with two children here already it would 
be a little too much.” 

“As if having one more boy would make 
any difference!’’ snorted Mrs. Fernie. ‘Sam, 
I wonder you could be so heartless. You 
drive right back and tell that overgrown 
booby of a chief of police that we'll find a 
place for the poor little fellow.” 

Mr. Fernie sprang up. 

“All right, ma; I’m glad 

2 you feel that way about it. 

I just wanted to know.’’ 

The editor went to the 

front door and called: 

“Come onin, sonny. You 
can stay here.” 








VERY subdued- 

looking youngster 
obeyed meekly. Samuel 
Fernie placed one hand on 
the boy’s shoulders and led 
him to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Fernie stared at the boy and at her 
husband, and then raised her mixing spoon 
threateningly. ‘So! You did bring him 
home,” she sputtered. ‘‘ Now I suppose you 
think that’s smart, Sam. I suppose you 
think that’s funny, don’t you?” But in 
spite of this show of indignation, the thin lips 
twitched and a soft look came into the gray 
eyes as her gaze fell on the boy in the door- 
way. She strode over to him and took him 
gently by the lobe of one ear, and surveyed 
his neck and ears. ‘‘Sakes, he’s clean, Sam. 
And he took off his cap, I notice. What’s 
your name, boy?” 

‘““Ha-Harry, ma’am,” 
“Harry Bu—Weaver.” 

“Harry Bweaver. That’s a funny name. 
Just put your cap on a nail in the hall, Harry, 
and run out back. As soon as our two chil- 
dren come home with the milk they’ll play 
with you. We’re going to have hot biscuit 
and maple sirup for supper. There’s some 
guinea pigs and a young raccoon out there; 
but don’t get too near the beehives, or you’ll 
get stung. Sam, you better feed the hens. 
Show him the bantams.” 

“Tf you don’t mind I’d rather sit here and 
watch you,” pleaded the boy. 

“Why, of course I don’t mind. Sit right 
there. I’ve got some filled cookies. Perhaps 
you’d like one of them.” She went to the 
pantry and brought back several of the 
cookies on a plate. ‘‘Help yourself, Harry,” 
she ordered, and went on with her work. 

The boy took one of the cookies and held 
it in his hand. But after one or two vain ef- 
forts to get it near his mouth he turned away 
and put his arms on the back of the chair, and 
put his head on his arms and wept. 

“‘Sakes alive, don’t cry,’’ said Mrs. Fernie, 
going to him and putting her arms around 
him. “There, there! Here now.” She lifted 
him bodily in her thin, strong arms, sat down 
in the chair with him in her lap, and pulled 
his wet face close to hers. The boy threw his 
arms tightly around the woman’s neck and 
clung there for a while desperately. 


replied the boy. 


RS. FERNIE looked around nervously 

at her mixing dish. Then she gently 
loosed the boy’s hold. ‘I must get along 
with supper,” she-said. ‘You're all right 
now, Harry, aren’t you? That’sa nice boy. 
Eat a cookie, now, and we'll talk.” 

““My name isn’t Harry,” said the boy. 
“My name is James Buckbarrow. I ran 
away from school because I hit a boy with a 
stone, and > Out came the whole story. 

“Land sakes!” exclaimed Mrs. Fernie as 
she put the dough into her tins. ‘“ Maybe he 
wasn’t badly hurt. You didn’t wait to see, 
did you?” 

“His h-heart d-didn’t beat,” chattered 
James Buckbarrow. 





“As if you’d know whether it did or not! ’ 


Now I'll bet he’s running around this minute 
spry as a squirrel.” Mrs. Fernie devoutly 
hoped that she was stating the truth. But 
her hands trembled as she popped the tins 


(Continued on Page 226) 
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| Hospitality 


In the days of chivalry,to be known | 
as a perfect hostess was as proud | 
an honor, among women, as any | 
that a Knight could hope to win 
on the field of battle. 


Yet do not suppose that the fine art 
of hospitality is held in less esteem 
by people of refinement today. 





guests is still as charmingly in vogue 


| 
} 

Concern for the comfort of one’s | | 
. | 

as it was three hundred years ago. 


| The modern hostess insists that 
every detail of the guestroom and 
| bath reflect discrimination and 
good taste. 





| Even the humble item of toilet 
| paper receives her personal atten- | 
tion, and is not left to discretion 
of maid or clerk. 





| That she almost invariably prefers 
| A.P. W. Satin tissue is not surpris- 
| ing. Its remarkable softness of tex- | 
| ture and pure wood pulp content, | 
| are features that irresistibly com- 
| mend themselves to the fastidious. 


| Four rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue are a year's supply 





for the average family 
A.P.W. PAPER. CO } 


ALBANY , 1, Pie 
The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
». We 


are now identified by the A. F 
checker doll wrapper 
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Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P. W. doll character, 
12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 
$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 
of A. P. W., Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name 
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This is the time to 
Ce] 


your old STRAW hat 


SIXTEEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
At Drug and Department Stores 


Send for FREE BOOK “Millinery Secrets” 


CARPENTER- MorRTON COMPANY 
Dept. C Boston, Mass. 


Try “COLORITE” Fabric Dyes 
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Here’s an expert 
Pe KITCHEN 
wad MATD 


you can 
hire for 










ITCHEN AID is its name. It’s an elec- 

tric maid. Better, in many ways, thana 
flesh-and-blood kitchen maid. Always ready 
and willing to work. Never gets sick or takes 
time off. Performs the hard work connected 
with your cooking. Helps you prepare better 
meals in Jess time and with Jess work. Costs 


but $3.50 a week for a time. Then it’s yours. 
Operating cost about 1c an hour. 


Kitche 


An amazing electrical er of one hun- 
dred and one uses. Mixes all kinds of dough 
—whips cream—creams butter and sugar— 
does all beating and stirring—grinds coffee 
—chipsice—freezes ice cream—chops meat — 
strains soup—slices vegetables. Used by thousands of 
women. Endorsed by leading magazines and colleges. 
The most useful invention of the decade for women. 
Learn more about it. Small deposit will put one in 
your home. Pay for it onan easy monthly budget plan. 


Send for FREE BOOK that tells 
ALL this marvelous “Maid” can do 


Every housewife should have a 
copy of this beautiful book. 
It explains how you 
can save yourself 
time, labor and 
money 
every 
day in 

the year. 












THE KITCHEN AID MEFG.CO.,Troy,O. 
Send me the FREE BOOK that tells all about Kitchen 
Aid, and how it turns cooking drudgery into a delight- 
ful pastime. This request does not place me under the 
slightest obligation. (Dept. B-4) 








Before you decide on 
your European trip— 


be sure to get our booklet 


PT HIRTY years of successful man- 
agement by skilled travel experts 
assure you the utmost in travel econ- 
omy, comfort and convenience, when 
you take Gates Tours. 

A 30 day tour costs you only $450. , 
Longer tours up to $1,275. Sailings 
from March to August. 

Be sure you see our booklet, *‘How to see 
Europe at Moderate Cost,” before deciding 


on your European tour. Send for it today. 
It’s FREE. 


Mail this coupon today! 
















Gates Tours, Dept. F-3, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Send me free your 1925 booklet. 








Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect ‘in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Somos 

on request. Established 190 
Oe) HAUSLER & CO., Dept. D. 
Ys? A Washington, D. 
pee SSngveret Birthday Cards50c. J 














The Uirtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 225) 


into the oven; and she closed the oven door 
with a bang and hurried out into the back 
yard. 

‘Sam, the boy has told me the whole thing. 
His name is James Buckbarrow. He hit a 
boy with a stone over at Smardon School, and 
got scared and ran away. You just telephone 
over there right away. Oh, I do hope—it 
wasn’t i 





EN minutes afterward Samuel Fernie en- 

tered the kitchen, his eyes sparkling. 
“You young rascal!” he cried. ‘You haven’t 
done anything worse than get the police of 
seven counties looking for you. So you 
thought you’d killed a boy, did you? Well, 
you didn’t. He’s as lively as a cricket, and 
that boy you ran away with is back at school, 
and your folks have been notified, and you'll 
stay here tonight with us, and they’re com- 
ing out from Boston tomorrow morning to get 
you and take you back to school—and that’s 
the whole thing.” 

James Buckbarrow lifted up his head and 
asked, “‘ Brick is alive?” 

“Brick? Oh, you mean the boy you hit? 
Yes, he’s all right.” 

James considered the matter a moment. 
His romance was somewhat deflated. But a 
great load was lifted from his heart. “TI sup- 
pose I’ll catch it,” he said reflectively. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” offered Mr. Fernie, 
laughing. “TI don’t see as you’ve done any- 
thing very bad. All regular boys run away at 
least once. I know I did 
when I was just about 
your age.” 

Before Sam Fernie’s 
quiet laughter had died 
away a boy and a girl 
invaded the room. The 
girl carried acan of milk, 
and the boy carried a 
black-and-yellow striped 
snake. As they entered, 
red faced, the girl cried, 
“Ma, please make Ernest 
stop tormenting me.” 
Then she saw the strange 
boy and stopped, breath- 
ing hard. 

“Put that snake outdoors this minute, 
Ernest,’’ commanded Mrs. Fernie. ‘“Here’s 
a boy who’s going to stay with us tonight. 
James, this is Ernest and Rachel.” 

The boy Ernest looked at the newcomer 
sharply and said, “Hello!” Then he added, 
“Supper ready yet?” 






Evel 
Mosher 


UT Rachel, the little girl with dark-brown 

hair done in two pigtails, one of which 
hung behind and the other had been jolted 
over her shoulder, came forward with an out- 
stretched hand, and said in a stilted way, 
“T’m glad to see you, I’m sure.” 

James scrambled from the chair and stuck 
out a hand awkwardly, just barely touching 
the little girl’s fingers. 

There was a deadly silence, broken by Mrs. 
Fernie saying, “There, Ernest, why couldn’t 
you be polite like that?” 

Ernest made no reply. He snatched up a 
stick of pine kindling from the wood box and 
began to whittle. 

“You children get washed up now,” said 
Mrs. Fernie. 

Morning brought brilliant sunshine, and 
cleanly washed air, which made even the last 
year’s mullein stalks stand out in bold relief 
on the hillside back of the Fernie house. 
Samuel Fernie and James went out on the 
back porch, while Ernest brought the day’s 
firewood into the kitchen, and Rachel helped 
with breakfast. 

James stared at the limitless expanse. 
Compared with the Buckbarrow half acre in 
Auburndale, it was a universe. It seemed in- 
credible that one man, especially one man 
whose coat was rather frayed at the elbows, 
could own so much. He regarded his host in 
a new light—as a lesser potentate. The 
mortgage on Fairview was not visible from 
where the boy stood. But James, being 
twelve years old, was not infatuated with 
landscapes. There was a zesty odor of frying 
bacon floating outward from the kitchen. 

After breakfast the children romped across 
the pasture, while a yawning hired man, who 
came in by the day, harnessed Mr. Fernie’s 


horse. Ernest, a little dismayed to realize 
that the other boy was going away so soon, 
was much more agreeable than on the pre- 
vious evening. When they heeded the shrill 
cry of Mrs. Fernie and ran down the steep 
hillside, three abreast and hand in hand, the 
children felt that they had known each other 
a long, long time. 

Ernest and Rachel, schoolbooks in hand, 
went in one direction, and the carriage, with 
Mr. Fernie and James in it, went toward the 
village. 

“Come to see us again; but don’t run 
away any more, James,” said Mrs. Fernie. 
“Perhaps your father and mother might let 
you come for a week or so this summer. Tell 
them we’d be glad to have him, Sam. They’re 
going to call at the Tribune office for the boy, 
aren’t they?” 

“Ves,” replied the editor. 
Giddap, Tom.” 

Three hours afterward, though James 
Buckbarrow thought it only ten minutes, the 
editor came to the door of the Tribune com- 
posing room, where James had been curiously 
admiring the mechanical wonders of a coun- 
try printing office, and said, “Your father 
and mother have just come, James. They’re 
getting out of the automobile now.” 


Lt 


LEVEN months passed. Samuel Fernie 

was in the Tribune office one morning, 
trying vainly to find a newspaper clipping on 
which he had planned to make editorial 
comment that week. He had carefully 
placed it in a confused heap of exchanges, 
country correspondence, paper and ink 
invoices and personal letters, where it 
would be ready to his hand when needed, 
but a day or two before, 
Mrs. Fernie had made one 
of her periodical visits to 
the editorial sanctum,and 
had “straightened things 
up.” Out of that mag- 
nificent ordering came 
chaos and despair. Mr. 
Fernie was now unable 
even to find things which 
he didn’t want. 

So, being a placid man, Samuel Fernie 
stared through the window into the street, 
trying to think of some place where he 
wouldn’t naturally look for the clipping, in 
the hope that it would be found there. His 
peep into the street was rewarded, not by a 
vision of the clipping but by the sight of a 
motor-car stopping in front of his office, quite 
the most magnificent motor car he had ever 
seen. He observed a black chauffeur on the 
front seat, and in the inclosed part were a 
man, a woman and a child. 

The man did not jump up and wrestle with 
the door knob as a citizen of Spaulding might 
have done. He waited until the chauffeur 
alighted and opened the door. Then he 
stepped out and came straight into the Trib- 
une office. 

“Good morning, sir,’”’ said the stranger. 
“Am I speaking with Mr. Samuel Fernie?” 


“Bye-bye, ma. 


R. FERNIE acknowledged the compli- 
ment. For it seemed a kind of com- 
pliment to be addressed by this extremely 
well-ordered man, who wore his silk hat and 
black morning coat and striped trousers as 
though they were just as comfortable as a 
suit of overalls. The visitor wore eyeglasses, 
and had a myopic look as though he were 
saying, “I don’t see you very plainly, but I 
imagine you to be somewhere in my vicinity.” 
Additionally, his face was that of a well-bred 
man, somewhat tired, and fearful that an 
unpleasant incident might occur if he was 
forced continually to mingle with people whom 
he had not known early in life. 
The visitor took off his gloves, extracted a 
card from a black morocco case, and laid it 
before the editor. Samuel Fernie read, 


Mr. ALFRED AVERY CORLISS 
and was just as wise as before. 
“T am the executor of the estate of my 
friend, Dr. Horace Buckbarrow, and of his 
wife,” explained Mr. Corliss. 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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STOUT WOMEN 


Dress Fashionably 
Look Slender 
















RESS to bial | 

slender. That 
is what you must 
do if you're stout. 
And what a big vari- 
ety you will find in the 
Lane Bryant Style 
Book! Dresses, coats, 
suits, hats, shoes, un- 
derwear. 


Low Prices 
Every purchase guar- 
anteed. Perfect fit. 
Best workmanship 
and fabrics. Low 


prices. Book FREE. 


Mime Bryant 


38th Street at. -Address Dept: 52: 
Fifth Avenue’ NEW YORK 











In sizes | 


from 38 to 58 bust. [ 





The Bath ee ate 
Bewitching 


Adelicate fragrance, 
to augment the de- 
light of the bathing 
hour. The tonic 
propertiesof the sea, 
to refresh and invig- 
orate. The water 
magically softened, 
to keep your skin 
velvet-smooth. 

A sprinkling of 
No. 4711 Bath Salts— 
there is the true en- 
chantment of the 
bath! Nine odors to 
meet fisiaal prefer- 


Bath Salts 


TAIN: 
ae No. 4711 Eaude Cologne—its 


mild astringent action is highly 
beneficial. An effective base 
for cosmetics. A favorite since 
1792. 

No. 4711 White RoseGlycerine 
Soap— Depended upon since 
1860 as a “first aid toward a 
beautiful skin’. Keeps the 
skin satin-soft. 


Made in U.S. A. 















MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 





pe ANurse 





Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Chicago System. 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 


write for illustrated catalog and 


Become Independent NURSE'S BQUIPMENT. 


Dept. 34 - 








Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Endorsed by physi 


If you are over 18 and under 55 years 


Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard . Chicago 
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Fresh lustrous silks for Easter. How much 
theymean to one’s costume. Hereare three 
new hosiery styles from Alen A. Inall the 
authentic shades for Spring. Beautiful in 
weave, even in color,as you expect AllenA 
hosiery to be. Yet moderately priced. 





Hosier 


For Men, Women and Children 


Underwear 
For Men and Boys Only 


Pacific Coast prices slightly higher 

No. 895 Regular weight full-fashioned. Pure thread 
apan silk. Elastic garter top, toes, heels an 
ea ea Be oe et 

- soles of mercerized lisle. Dip-dyed. Unadul- 

$1.85 the pair terated. All shades. 


No. 3765 


Medium weight (service chiffon) pure thread 
Japan silk. Full-fashioned. With mercerized 


. lisle garter tops, heels and toes. Dip-dyed. 
$1.65 the pair ned oso 4 All shades. 


See these new styles—#895-#3'765-#3'785 


Here are special values to appeal to the 
careful shopper. Ask your dealer for them. 
If he hasn’t these new Allen A styles, just 
write us direct. We'll give you the name of 
a store in your city that can supply you. 
Tue ALLEN A CompaNy, KENOosHA, WIs. 


Chiffon extra sheer. All silk, with the special 

No. 3785 me ar tang foot” of fine snccieian lisle. 
- Full-fashioned, pure thread, Japan silk. Dip- 

$2.00 the pair dyed. Unadulterated. All eee . 
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Dainty flexible »smart—the things to wear 
under your Slim-as-ever Frocks this Spring! 


Once just a “corset” was well enough—but now 


a smooth unbroken line must underlie the mode 





| NOU have to look a second time to be 
sure of it—that new note in your dainty 
underthings this spring! Certainly your 


Y. 
Soc pretty frocks are no less straight in ef- 


fect—no less slim in line! 











But somehow, somewhere, fashion is gradually 
sketching a little shading into the flat planes of 
last winter—softening her straight lines with just 
a suspicion of curves ~molding those uncompro- 
misingly boyish shapes into something a little 
more feminine and vastly more gracious and lovely! 


And that puts a very neat problem up to expert 
corset designers—to take last year’s ideal slim 
oblong and give it ever so delicately rounded con- 
tours and keep it slender—still very, very slender. 


And so under the name of Nemo-flex, the House 
of Nemo-—-which has so long been designing the 
fine and exquisite underthings which fastidious 
women wear—presents a new group of models 
which are just about the maximum of comfort and 
modishness together ! 


Girdles—In the new Nemo-flex girdles, alone, is a 
variety that makes possible lovely unbroken lines 
for all types of figure. No more unbecoming bulges 
at the back—no wrinkles to mar your smartly 
tailored frock. For Nemo-flex girdles mold your 
figure flexibly and smoothly enough to meet ‘that 
acid test—the untrimmed flat back of the mode! 


And from the lightest wisps of lace and silk 
jersey to the longer, firmer af- 
fairs with boning and cleverly 
placed elastic inserts they are 
all expertly, graciously and fash- f, 
ionably modeled! You can ride : 





(UPPER PANEL) 


Panets of elastic in this front- 
clasping girdle (on figure) allow the 
ample figure to keep its natural 
lines. Dainty coutil and brochés, 
$5.00 to $12.50. 





cA RIBBON-BOUND elastic step-in 
(A) with ribbon garters, as smart 
as it is comfy, $8.00 to $10.00. 


Comsination (B), 1n one piece behind, 
affords the indispensable flat back. In 
front, girdle and brassiere adjust sepa- 
rately, one over the other. Flesh pink 





Sy wr, | 


THREE front bones, side elastic godets, make 
this combination (C) do the work of a corset in 
a more flexible way. 


Tis combination (D) gives light support-with 
elastic godets and six small transverse bones 
Brochés, $3.00 to $15.00. 


and walk and dance in Nemo-flex girdles with 
joyous freedom—even if you are the kind of 
woman who always has that extra pound of flesh 
to consider. 


Brassieres have a new interest this spring! A happy 
medium between the unconstrained figure and the 
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Brochés, $3.00 to $22.50, 
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Garter brassiere (E) for the smooth founda- 
tion summer frocks require. 


Tue uplifting lines of this silk jersey brassiere 
(F) make it ideal for the slender figure that ( 


loves to be active. $1.00. 


flattening models of last season. By expert, careful 
molding Nemo-flex brassieres achieve those smocth 
supple contours that are now desired. 


Tiny little bandeaux, long brassieres which 
fasten firmly, smoothly over the girdle top, and 
the garter brassiere which makes a break between 
itself and your girdle utterly impossible, so firmly, 
yet so lightly, does it fasten to your stockings at 
the side. 


Lace, ribbon, snippets of satin, silk jersey, 
broché—all these dainty materials fashion just 
the Nemo-flex brassiere you want. 


Combinations—Most engaging of all are the new 
Nemo-flex combinations which provide so many 
deft ways of combining a girdle with a brassiere, 
so quick, so convenient that they are on, and 
adjusted in a flash! 


And there are five different types, varying slightly, 
to suit as many kinds of figure. Each as flexible and light 
as the supple curves of your own body. 

All these new models by the special name of Nemo- 
flex are distinguished by the same fine quality of fabric, 
the same meticulous finish and workmanship that 
women have come to expect from the House of Nemo. 
Shoulder straps firmly sewed on. Garters that don’t 
slip. Elastic shoulder straps and carefully adjusted 
fastenings. Many other new touches, too. In short, all 
your needs anticipated in the next piece of corsetry 
that you buy. 


You can see the new Nemo-flex collection at any 
ciate ee La store, and can try on_ the 
2 I models that interest you. 
a, ® 5 | Nemo, the House of Complete 
RS { Corsetry, 120 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York. 


(UPPER PANEL) 


‘PERSPIRATION-ABSORBING, Silk- 
covered rubber-reducing Nemo- 
lastik girdle (above chair), in at- 
tractive brocaded design, $10.75. 


cA Back-Lacincgirdle(J)adjusts 
well to the figure that would bal- 
ance weight with grace. Smart 
brochés, $5.00 to $10.00. 








Tue front of this brassiere (G) hooks 
down over the girdle to afford per 
fect diaphragm control. Brochés, 
$1.50 to $4.00. 


Broché, $3.50. 





Dainty laces and ribbon fashion a 
long brassiere (H) for evening wea: 








silk or cotton broché, elastic inserts, 
$7.50 to $18.00. 


CORSETS COMBINATIONS Nemorfler GIRDLES BRASSIERES 


under sheer summer frocks. $6 50. 
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ELASTIC " 





uglity, on the 











Hose Supporters; ae 
means Oi oes = Sattfocton ng 
—Loug Wear. 


TE. WILL PAY YOU to look for the 

Everlastik stamp, because a Fase 
Supporter made with this webbing 
gives better service. mt 

Everlastik w ebbing i is made from first" 
grade fine para rubber threads and 
specially constructed yarns. 

You wilt find Everlastik webbing in 
Corsets, Brassieres, Hose Supportersy 
Sanitary Belts, Men’s Garters, Suspends 
ers and Surgical Appliances. 

Theré is a special Everlastik weave 
for each purposé.and it is accepted 2 as 
the world’s standard. % 


4For Notion} ee MJ 
Everlastik webbing on Green Reels 
ed at all notion counters. 


LASTIK, INC. 


Largest Manufacturers of 















, ja Webbing in the World 
1107 Broadway, New York 
Send for Free Booklet, “Han-to-Make it ashi a 
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Keeping 
Youngsters 


Well! 


HIS unique free book tells how scientific 
exercise onthe‘ Busy-Kiddie’’ trapeze and 
rings keeps your children healthy, develops 
muscles and lungs, averts colds and digestive 
troubles and strengthens muscles weakened 
by long illnesses. Approved by physicians 
and child welfare experts. Book tells how 
‘Busy-Kiddie’”’ goes up in any doorway, 
without marring or scratching woodwork— 
no screws. Up in two minutes; down in one. 
This free book is the guide to your 
children shealth. Write for it today. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 
Box M Jenkintown, Pa. 


3 Baby Needs in 1 
At One Price 


Bassinette, crib, play-pen— 
three necessities at the price of 
one. A nursery in itself. In 
Kiddie-Koop baby needs little 
attention and mother is re- 
lieved of much workand worry. 

Patented lowering and raising 
device. Convenient drop side. 
Folds to 8 inches, including 
spring and mattress, for easy 















Four sizes. Prices $20.25 and 
up—freight extra. 


431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Also Makers of the Baby Bathinette 


substitutes, 


Modern CRIB bit Bassinet 


As Bassinet 





URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course. 


Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 


carrying. Ivory or white finish. 


Write today for illustrated lit- 
erature and names of local deal- 
ers. E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 


: (This name plate your protection against 





NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 226) 


Mr. Fernie, not being aware that any such 
estate was being executed, and not recalling 
the name Buckbarrow at once, nodded and 
smiled. ‘Glad to see you, I’m sure,” he said. 
““Won’t you have a chair?” 

“T understand from James Buckbarrow, 
the son of my deceased friends, that he spent 
a night at your home about this time last 
year es 

The name came back to the editor now. 
He peered over his spectacles, which were 
well down on his nose, and asked anxiously, 
“You don’t mean that the boy’s father and 
mother are both dead? Good heavens! Poor 
little chap!” 





T WAS very sad,” assented Mr. Corliss. 
“T didn’t realize that you hadn’t heard 
of it. It was an accident, while they were out 
in their automobile. The road was slippery— 
there had been a light fall of snow—and the 
motor car skidded on a curve. They went 
down a steep embankment. Very terrible.” 
“Awful!” agreed Mr. Fernie with a shud- 
der. ‘Poor little James. I remember him. 
A good little chap.” 

“It is about James that I’ve come to see 
you, Mr. Fernie. I only knew about you 
from James himself. My friends, the Buck- 
barrows, were not—shall I say—rich. Un- 
fortunately they had noinsurance. They both 
had excellent practices, but their expenses 
were large and the.net estate will not be con- 
siderable, I’m afraid. I tell you these de- 
tails because you have a right to know them 
in view of—ah—a proposal I shall make to 
you. 

“In my opinion, Mr. Fernie, the country 
schools, the little old red schoolhouses, give a 
good education, after all. But there isa more 
important point. After the funeral almost 
the first thing James said to me was: ‘Mr. 
Corliss, instead of going back to Smardon in 
the fall, couldn’t I go and live with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fernie, and go to school with their chil- 
dren?’ I regarded this at first, Mr. Fernie, 
as a boyish whim, but James dwells on it ev- 
ery time I see him. I’m not sure but that, if 
you wished to take him to board—and we 
should be able to pay liberally, because we 
should have the money which would other- 
wise go into expensive schooling—it would be 
the best solution. At least, I thought it 
would do no harm to come to see you about 
it. I was sure, from what James told me, 
that your home would offer exactly the spirit 
of friendliness and companionship which 
James seems to need more than most boys. 
Of course you’ll want to talk this over with 
your wife. I understand that it will be for 
her to say, in the end. I suppose you have a 
good ordinary decently 
clean hotel here? We 


you, Ernie?” remarked Rachel, with brim- 
ming eyes. ‘He must be so lonely!” 

Ernest admitted that he would like it well 
enough. 

“Oh, I dare say you children would like it,”’ 
remonstrated the editor in a tone of mild re- 
buke. “You don’t realize what a day’s work 
mother has todo. Mother says no, and when 
mother says no she means no. So we'll think 
no more about it.” 

“Who said no?” was the tart inquiry from 
Mrs. Fernie. ‘‘Why do you want to put 
words in my mouth I didn’t say, Sam? 
Rachel, did I say no? There, you see, Sam! 
Isn’t that just like you—and just like a man? 
What I said was—well, I don’t remember the 
exact words, but I didn’t say no. And 
where’s this boy going, I want to know, if you 
turn him away from here?” 

“But I haven’t turned him away, Liza,” : 

came the soft rejoiner. “All I said was 





“c 


OU just as good as said we shouldn’t 
take him,” went on the lady admonish- 
ingly. “Trying to make it out that ’m 
against it, and I’m overworked, and all that 
sort of rubbish. What difference would one 
more boy make? Not very much, I dare say. 
If you have to sweep out mud off one boy’s 
boots it might as well be two, or three, or an 
army 

“And if he thought enough of us to want 
to come here it would be downright mean to 
shut the dooron him. How could you be so 
heartless, Sam?” 

Mr. Fernie rose and went to the window, 
thrust his hands deep in his trousers pockets 
and made faces at the field outside. He al- 
most choked to keep from chuckling. Year 
after year he had played this comedy with 
Eliza Fernie, and he loved it. He realized 
that Mrs. Fernie reveled in nagging—a queer, 
eruptive, mothering kind of nagging, which 
had no malice in it and seemed to be an ex- 
ercise comparable to the way in which a cat 
sharpens her claws on the trunk of a tree, 
keeping them keen edged so that she may 
better defend her kittens. 

If Eliza Fernie sharpened her claws on her 
husband instead of on the trunk of a tree, 
it was because he was the nearest and most 
convenient object. 

There was another reason for Mrs. Fernie’s 


‘irritability. Samuel Fernie knew this reason, 


though he never mentioned it or showed that 
he knew it. When he thought of it he re- 
called a bitter January night twenty years 
before and the early hours of the next morn- 
ing; he saw again the tight-set lips of the 
good country doctor as he came downstairs 
into the kitchen; he heard the doctor saying, 
“Tt’s too bad, Sammie, 
but it was either your 





planned to stop over- 
night.” 


HE news was told at 

supper at the Fernie 
house. Mr. Fernie, hav- 
ing covered a large piece 
of toast with homemade 
strawberry jam, paused 
with it in his left hand 
and waited for the effect 
of his revelation to sink 
in. Finally he added: 
“Mr. Corliss thought we 
might take the boy to 
board here and go to 
school with Ernest and 
Rachel. 

“Ttseemsthe boyspoke 
of it himself first. He 
wanted to come here. He 
did seem to like the place, 
you remember.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of that,’ cried Mrs. 
Fernie. “I’m terribly sorry for the boy, but 
with all the work I have, I simply couldn’t 
stand it. Sam Fernie, don’t you dare tell me 
you told this man we 'd do it.’ 

“No, mother, I didn’t. I just told him I’d 
ask you. I couldn’t do less than that, could 
I? I knew right away that you’d say no. 
I think I_hinted as much. I don’t blame you 
a bit, mother. You’ve got enough to do al- 
ready. 

“Oh, I do wish he could come here and live 
with us. I think he wasa real nice boy, don’t 





wife or the baby to save, 
and I saved your wife— 
leastwise I hope I have.” 
It had been a boy, too, 
and they had both 
wantedaboy. Andafter 
that—there were never 
to be any more babies in 
the house, of their own. 


HE tragedy ce- 

mented their love. 
But she who had been so 
soft voiced, so self- 
effacing, so good- 
humored and merry, was 
never quite the same 
again. Asharpness came 
into her tone. She badg- 
ered the grocer’s boy, 
and she badgered her 
husband; but mostly she 
badgered herself. 

After five years of this home without chil- 
dren Samuel Fernie said one day, “Eliza, 
don’t you think we ought to adopt a boy?” 

“No, I do not,” replied Eliza Fernie. 

“Well, perhaps not,” agreed Samuel after 
this opinion. 

A few days afterward Mrs. Fernie said, 
“Sam, I’ve written to the proper folks in 
Boston to take an orphan boy. I’m going 
down to the city to see one. Now, I hope 
youre satisfied.” 


(Continued on Page 230) 
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UR young lady is writing her 
social correspondence on 
Corona. Is this good etiquette? 


Lillian Eichler, author of the 
“Book of Etiquette,” after telling 
how she wrote this famous book 
entirely with Corona, says: 
“‘My ‘Book of Etiquette’ encour- 
ages the use of the typewriter for 
social correspondence.”’ 


* * * * 


It is a breach of etiquette to allow letters 
to go unanswered for weeks, but a busy 
man or woman finds plenty of excuses 
for postponing the tiresome task. With 
Corona at your elbow, letter-writing 
acquires a new interest, and that is why 
many people of social prominence use 
Corona for all their correspondence. 
Coronatyping is easier, faster and more 
legible than handwriting. 


The new Corona Four, with standard 
single-shift keyboard, costs only $60. 
Easy terms if desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book, or write Corona 
Typewriter Co., Inc., 147 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 














Make their hair 
stay in place 


Men and boys used to have an awful 
time trying to keep their hair in 
place. They’d wet it, comb it—in half 
an hour it would bristle up again. 

But now Stacomb keeps it always 
the way they want it without making 
it sticky—or dry and lifeless as 
water did. 

Stacomb is actually beneficial. It 
helps prevent dandruff, keeps the 
scalp healthier than ever before. 

In jars and tubes or in liquid form 
at all drug and department stores. 





REC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Q-17 

113 W. 18th St., New York City 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 
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STERNO 


Blue Ribbon Special 
April 1st to 30th Only 


























This 
25¢ Sterno 
3 Piece 
Folding 

Stove 

Outfit 

































A 50¢ 


VALUE 


RISP, snappy, delicious—that’s 

Sterno toast. Make it right at your 
own table—as much as you please. No 
muss, fuss nor bother—just the most 
luscious, crispy brown toast you ever 
tasted. 













And making toast is only one of the 
many uses to which Sterno can be put. 
INDOORS: heating baby’s milk, light 
ironing, for quick, hot lunches, and a 
hundred other uses. 

OUTDOORS: picnics, while travelling, 
automobiling, the Sterno Complete 
Stove outfit broils, boils and fries. Folds 
flat. —— only 8 ounces. 












Go to your dealer today 
for the Special Blue Rib- 
bon Offer mentioned above. 
Bargain price for the 3 

», Diece folding Sterno Stove 
=a and the new Sterno Toaster 
both. for 35c. for month of 
April only. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 
35c¢ direct to ‘Sterno core- 

Dept. B, 9 E.37thSt..N.Y. 


























































































COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 





























Beautiful home dye- 
ing and tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains direc- 
tions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweaters, draperies, cov- 
erings, hangings, everything new. 

Buy “ Diamond Dyes” —noother kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 


@ FARROW CH 


FOR SUCCESS 
























































































































































Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Cata- 
log Free. Address nearest office. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Peoria, Ill., Des Moines, la., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. 



























































GO INTO BUSINESS Fen xourelt 


Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish everything Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
menor women Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don‘t 
put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J- 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 229) 


Samuel Fernie was satisfied. The boy’s 
name was Ernest. He became, by adoption, 
Ernest Fernie. 

Two years after that, a woman and little 
girl came to Spaulding. The woman seemed 
to be ill, but she bravely stood on her feet for 
several days, demonstrating a new kind of 
silver polish at one of the Spaulding stores. 
Then, one afternoon, she went back to the 
little room she had rented, and never came 
out into the sunlight again. She left behind 
her a single trunk, containing a small amount 
of money, a marriage certificate, and some 
photographs, besides the clothing. From 
letters in the trunk it was found that she was 
a widow, and had lived in Evansville, In- 
diana. But no reply ever came from the 
Evansville address. 

The little girl’s name was Rachel. 

““She’s such a sweet little thing—couldn’t 
we make a home for her, Eliza?” asked 
Samuel Fernie one evening. 

Mrs. Fernie said that it was impossible. 
And so saying, she proceeded to the town 
clerk’s office and demanded the custody of 
the child. When Mr. Fernie returned from 
the office next evening his wife said trium- 
phantly, “‘ Well, I got her, Sam,” the inference 
being that the said Sam had been exceedingly 
rebellious, but without avail. 

So there were two Fernie children. 


BOUT eight o’clock of the evening when 
the Corliss family visited Spaulding the 
automobile stopped in front of Fairview. 
‘Well, that’s a turnout for you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fernie, viewing the equipage from a se- 
cluded corner of the front porch. ‘I suppose 
they’ll turn up their noses at our furniture 
and things. But they won’t find any dust.” 
The Corlisses, however, were not at all in- 
clined to turn up their noses at anything. 
The day had been beautiful; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Corliss were both in a mood of rapture 
about the countryside. The little girl, Pa- 
tricia, had found some trailing arbutus and a 
few anemones. Mrs. Corliss, simply but ele- 
gantly dressed, spoke ecstatically of the vir- 
tues of the country and of rural life. 

“What nice children!” she commented 
when she saw Ernest and Rachel. “I’m so 
glad poor James is coming here. Doctor Mar- 
garet—his mother—told me he seldom wrote 
home without asking if he could come to your 
place for a holiday.” 

Mr. Corliss had little to say beyond ex- 
pressing his gratification at Mrs. Fernie’s 
willingness to admit James to her household. 
Mrs. Corliss and Patricia were clearly in the 
habit of carrying on the social activities for 
the family. Patricia was eleven, and unde- 
niably pretty, remarkably like her mother in 
the eyes and fine high forehead, even in her 
clear, self-confident, cultivated voice. 

They remained a proper half hour, at the 
end of which the two Fernie children were 
clearly humbled, outclassed and overshone 
by the brilliance of Miss Patricia. It was 
evident, however, that Ernest and Rachel 
had been very differently impressed with 
their young visitor. 

Ernest said admiringly when they were 
alone once more, “Gee, Ray, she’s smart, 
isn’t she?” 

“Stuck up, you mean,” corrected Rachel. 
‘“‘So’s her mother. I hate those people. No, 
I don’t hate Mr. Corliss,” she added after a 
moment. “TI pity him.” 


N THE morning Mr. Corliss called at the 

Tribune office and made the necessary ar- 
rangements. He was amazed at the modest 
sum which Mr. Fernie named with some em- 
barrassment as board for James Buckbarrow, 
and tried to increase the amount. 

But the editor replied simply: ‘‘We don’t 
aim to make any money out of the boy, Mr. 
Corliss. It’ll be a pleasure to have him, unless 
I’m mistaken.” 

“By the way,” concluded the visitor as he 
made ready to leave, “‘I may be a neighbor of 
yours, so to speak, Mr. Fernie. I’ve taken 
an option on that Pepper place you spoke 
about. Delightful situation, isn’t it? It’s 
badly run down, but I think we can make a 
fine house of it.” 

So James Buckbarrow came back to Fair- 
view. He did not feel lonely; he only felt 
older, much older, and more responsible. 


How should he feel lonely? To be lonely a 
boy must feel the lack of something to which 
the word “lonely” refers. He had not known 
that thing. 

“T’m glad you’ve come to live with us,” 
said Rachel. “So is Ernest. We’ve been 
planning all kinds of fun. Youw’re going to 
school with us. I s’pose you'll be way ahead 
of us, though.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

A pause. 

“There was a girl named Patricia Corliss 
here one night. Did you ever see her?” 

“Oh, yes,” said James. “Lots of times.” 

“Do you like her?” 


AMES glanced at his young companion, 

and though he was not an artful boy, he 
read something in her face which prompted 
his reply. 

“Oh, not ’specially,” he answered. 

It became evident, soon after James joined 
the Fernie family and went to school with 
Ernest and Rachel, that Ernest Fernie was 
the brilliant member of the family. James 
and Rachel acknowledged the fact ungrudg- 
ingly. Samuel Fernie rejoiced almost as 
much as though Ernest had been of his own 
blood. Perhaps the sole tinge of skepticism 
resided in the mind of Mrs. Fernie, who had a 
penchant for discerning dark linings to all sil- 
ver clouds. Her attitude did not arise from 
any lack of affection for her first adopted 
child. She had room in her heart for all. If 
she had a favorite it was Rachel; but her 
downright common sense permitted her to 
appraise the children and love them at the 
same time. 

As for James, he was not worrying at all; 
he was happy. Without knowing exactly 
why, he felt for the first time as though he 
were a real part of a domestic circle. At first 
he was overwhelmed by the little intimacies 
that came with being one of a family of five 
persons who spoke without reserve. For 
instance, he could not recall ever hearing his 
father or mother mention their financial af- 
fairs; but Samuel Fernie spoke feelingly of his 
creditors, his debtors, his slow-pay subscrib- 
ers, and an occasional dead-beat advertiser, as 
though it were a matter for Ernest and James 
and Rachel to help him meet and decide. He 
learned, too, that girls, even young girls, have 
a hope chest. He was surprised to learn, by 
inference, that Rachel would sometime be 
married; and that these towels, embroidered 
with the initial R, and these pieces of lingerie, 
upon which Ma Fernie and Rachel worked in 
the evening, were intended to make his young 
friend desirable and worthy in the eyes of 
some future husband. And when he con- 
sidered that event he was not sure he liked 
it, even though Mr. and Mrs. Fernie spoke 
of it as proper. 


EVERAL things conspired to make Rachel 
seem very near, and almost inevitable, 
to James Buckbarrow. They had liked each 
other well from that first evening he spent at 
the Fernie house. As he had never had a sis- 
ter and had always played with boys, she be- 
came the type through which he learned that 
there was another sex in the world of human 
beings, not much different from boys in some 
ways, capable, for instance, of throwing a 
baseball after a fashion, but somehow gifted 
with emotions different from his own, and 
with a different attitude toward things—a 
creature who would sit patiently by the hour 
inventing a stylish hat for a doll. 

Perhaps the chief thing which brought the 
boy and girl close together, though, was the 
fact that they were both overshadowed ad- 
mirers of Ernest. Rachel approached her 
studies with patient willingness. She did 
well enough. There was a feeling in the 
Fernie household that girls were not expected 
to be great scholars. Under the expert in- 
struction of Mrs. Fernie, Rachel could bake 
bread, ‘‘do” the upstairs, and run the house 
almost as well as her teacher. This was con- 
sidered an achievement, and Rachel a suc- 
cess, whether or not she was slightly muddled 
about the cube root of 256. 

When Ernest wrote some doggerel about 
the town meeting which Samuel Fernie con- 
sidered worthy of printing in the Tribune, 
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they see you in one of my 
wonderful new frocks. I 
start it—you finish it in 
two hours. No patterns, 
no experience needed. J 
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You save half the usual 
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vince you. Write today. 
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525 Broadway, . New York City 
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Build your home where you like. It 
makes no difference where the gas 
mains end. 


For science has developed remark- 
able new oil stoves which give sub- 
urban and country homes the cooking 
convenience enjoyed in the city. 


These finer stoves—the Perfection Oil 
Ranges—cook with the speed of gas. 
Their instant heat, their cleanliness 
and dependability are setting an en- 
tirely new standard of oil stove cooking. 


Live Where You Want To/ 


They combine the best ideas in modern 
stove construction—durable enamel 
top—straight leg, substantial design— 
roomy shelves—beauty and con- 
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burden of cooking with coal or wood 
need no longer keep your family from 
the enjoyment of suburban life. 


Let your dealer demonstrate Perfec- 
tion’s gas-like cooking service. 


. THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7315 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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OMEN who take pride in keeping 

their homes immaculate are devoted 
users of Bissell sweepers. There is no 
substitute for a Bissell for the everyday 
sweeping. A few minutes’ use and the 
rugs and carpets are speckless. Crumbs, 
lint, threads, litter that accumulates 
every day in the best kept house, vanish 
like magic before it. 


The Bissell saves work and time. It 
does not rough the hands or strain the 
back. It runs quietly, efficiently on its 
perfected “‘Cyco”’ Ball Bearings. And it 
lasts. Ten to fifteen years is the average 
life of a Bissell. Often longer. 

““Cyco’’ Ball Bearing Bissells at around 
$6. Other grades for less. Play-size (toy) 
Bissells for a few dimes. At furniture, 
hardware, housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores. Booklet on request. 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 230) 


both James and Rachel were proud. They 
felt that it reflected credit on the family. The 
verses were followed by others, from time to 
time. It was conceded that Ernest was a 
budding genius. y 


HEN James Buckbarrow was just past 

seventeen years of age he received a let- 
ter from Alfred Avery Corliss asking him to 
come to Brookline for a few days, as there 
was a matter of great importance to be dis- 
cussed. He wondered what the important 
matter mentioned in the Corliss letter could 
be. He assumed that it had to do with his 
future, and this assumption 
was correct. In June of that 


Patricia was at a girls’ camp in New Hamp- 
shire, but James learned that she was to en- 
ter Salford College in the autumn. He 
peeped into her room one day on his way to 
his own in the Corliss house, and marveled at 
the delicacy and prettiness of a young girl’s 
bedroom. 

Slung across one side of the dressing table 
he saw a purple and gold pennant, with the 
name SALFORD on it. Miss Patricia had ma- 
triculated to that extent already. On the 
dressing table were dozens of photographs, 
and a sheaf of dance orders with silk ribbons 
hung from one of the fasteners of the mirror. 

But James Buckbarrow 
proved to be a disappoint- 





year James had been gradu- 
ated from the Spaulding Free 
Academy. 

He had taken no honors, 
as Ernest Fernie had. Ernest 
had been the salutatorian in 
the class exercises, and he 
had delivered his address in 
his nervously dramatic man- 
ner, which caused the audi- 
ence to shake their heads 
and remark to each other, 
“There’s a boy who will 
make his mark.” 

What the audience did not know, however, 
and what only James and Ernest and Rachel 
knew, was that James Buckbarrow had writ- 
ten Ernest’s salutatory address. He had 
begun by merely suggesting, at Ernest’s re- 
quest, the form and the trend of the oration. 
Little by little, paragraph after paragraph, 
James had been led to build up the address, 
until at last there was about 90 per cent 
of Buckbarrow and about 10 per cent of 
Fernie in it. James did not view this as re- 
markable. He was glad to help Ernest. He 
regarded Ernest as an altogether superior 
creature, and if he himself happened to have 
a little knack at composition Ernest was 
welcome to it. Ernest had a good memory, 
and pronounced the words as trippingly as 
though he had been the originator. 

The fact that James Buckbarrow had used 
up all the educational advantages which 
Spaulding afforded suddenly brought Mr. 
Corliss to an appreciation of the fact that he 
had a young man on his hands. It worried 
him. He was a man of good motives, and he 
began to wonder if he had quite measured up 
to his responsibility in relation to his ward. 
The desire of James to live with the Fernies 
had relieved the guardian of any necessity 
for thought, over a long period. But now 
something must be done. 


N TALKING over the matter with his wife 

Alfred Corliss said: ‘I believe there’s enough 
money, after all, to send James to college. 
The Fernies have been so reasonable about 
board money, and have been so economical 
about James’ expenses in general, that there’s 
much more funds in the bank for the boy 
than I had thought. Of course college is 
more expensive than it used to be. If we 
could manage to get him a scholarship Z 

“By all means, he ought to go to college, 
Alfred,”’ was the firm conviction of Mrs. Cor- 
liss. ‘‘Some way must be found. Why, 
James will be a sort of protégé of ours, and 
will know all our friends, and—well, you 
know what college does for a young man, Al- 
fred. It gives him a social eligibility.” 

“Just so,” agreed Mr. Corliss. “At least,” 
he went on, with a singular burst of frankness 
which was characteristic of him when he was 
in the bosom of his family, “that’s all it did 
for me, Myrtle. It’s lucky that some people 
don’t have the chance to go to college, or 
there wouldn’t be anybody to write our let- 
ters for us or correct our spelling.” 

“Did you say there was money enough to 
send James?” 

“With a little economy, yes. There’s 
something over eleven thousand dollars left. 
I suppose James could get along on twenty- 
five hundred a year. Four years would be 
ten thousand. That would leave something 
over a thousand, and he should find a position 
within a few months after leaving college. 
I'll send for the boy and talk it over with 
him.” 

So James came to Brookline and remained 
a week. It was the first week in August. 








ment to his guardian on the 
subject of his future occu- 
pation. 

While the boy spoke rather 
slowly —just as his father had 
spoken, Mr. Corliss couldn’t 
help thinking—his guardian 
observed the lad. He saw 
before him a healthy, frank- 
looking youth, a trifle awk- 
ward, somewhat careless as 
to dress, rather diffident at 
first, but later, on feeling 
. _ that his guardian was sym- 
pathetic, pouring out his ambitions and ideas 
without reserve. 


“PVE made up my mind, Mr. Corliss,” said 

James, “that I want to be a printer or a 
newspaperman. I’m not sure just which. 
I like both very much. I’ve learned to set 
type and run a job press, and I’ve written 
local items and things for Mr. Fernie’s paper. 
He’s been awfully good to me—I mean, Mr. 
Fernie has. No matter what a fellow does 
that’s wrong or makes trouble for him with- 
out meaning to, Mr. Fernie just smiles and 
says, ‘No, I wouldn’t do it that way, quite,’ 
or ‘Well, we'll try it again; the world wasn’t 
made ina hurry.’ I couldn’t begin to tell you 
what a nice man he is, Mr. Corliss.” 

Mr. Corliss was not of the combative stuff 
of which reformers are made. He had little 
advice to give; and what he gave he would 
not press. If James Buckbarrow, therefore, 
insisted upon becoming a printer or a news- 
paperman, or upon following any other low 
but reasonably honorable occupation, Mr. 
Corliss was willing to wash his hands of the 
responsibility. With his characteristic aver- 
sion to rigid decisions, however, Mr. Corliss 
uttered no pronouncement. He merely ad- 
journed the debate sine die. 

In the autumn, by a sort of tacit under- 
standing, James Buckbarrow went into the 
Tribune office to work. He set type, ran the 
presses, did errands, wrote local items, 
wrapped the newspapers for mailing, solicited 
an occasional advertisement—in short, he 
learned the trade, or two trades at once. The 
latent feeling for words, for language, which 
had been remarked as his only toe hold in the 
schools, blossomed at contact with the types. 
He loved printing, and he thought he was 
beginning to love Rachel Fernie; at least 
he had strange ideas about her which he 
couldn’t well explain. This was the second of 
his two passions—or perhaps the first. Per- 
haps when he was with Rachel he cared for 
her more than he did for the Tribune office; 
and vice versa. 


ACHEL had not finished at the academy. 
Much against her own wishes, she had at- 
tended the upper school one year. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Fernie wanted her to go on, not be- 
cause they felt that she would profit by it but 
because they wanted her to feel that she had 
all the common advantages of the other 
Spaulding girls. Perhaps, too, they were a 
little vain about it and didn’t want it said 
y they had not done their best by the little 
irl. 

But Rachel was firm. ‘‘You’ve done too 
much for me already,” she said. ‘Now I 
must begin to pay it back.” 

And though both her foster parents pro- 
tested that there was nothing to pay back, 
the girl, at the age of seventeen, laid aside her 
books and became a housekeeper. For the 
first time in many years, then, Eliza Fernie 
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Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
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Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
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dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately ! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly ! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
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Custom requires that wedding stationery be engraved. We will send 
upon request samples of Invitations, Announcements and Cards, also 
our booklet on “* Wedding Etiquette.” Prices moderate. We solicit 
the patronage of those who desire work of manifest quality, character 
and assurance that every detail will be correct and in proper form, 


Dittmar Engraving Company, 814-A Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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English Blue Willow 
Dinner Set $10.00 


Beautiful willow pattern taken from the thou- 
sand-year-old Chinese love story. Semi-china 
set: 6 each bread and butter, tea, dinner and 
soup plates, fruit saucers, cups and saucers, 2 
vegetable dishes, 1 meat platter, gravy boat, 
pickle dish; 47 pieces. Weight, packed, 40 pounds. 
Price $10, f. o. b. Philadelphia. 

Open stock pattern 
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Makes home cooking taste like the 
creation of an expert French chef. Just 
a dash of Kitchen Bouquet—and soups, 
stews, gravies and sauces take on a new 
and appetizing flavor and color. A re- 
mackikts liquid flavoring prepared 
from the aromatic juices of choice gar- 
den vegetables. 


Booklet containing many new 
recipes sent free. 
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for home 


If your grocer can’t supply you send 10 
cents for generous size sample bottle. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
New York City 
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knew what rest was. She could hardly credit 
the words, ‘“‘ Now, mother, you leave that to 
me,” and “‘Now, mother, you just put on 
your bonnet and go out visiting this after- 
noon; there isn’t a single thing to be done 
around the house’’; but these extraordinary 
words having fallen upon her ears, she in- 
spected the house and found that it was true. 

Eliza Fernie began to “gad about,’ as she 
said. She avowed that it was perfectly 
shameless for a woman her age to be seen in 
the public streets, at just about suppertime 
too; but she knew that there was another 
cook at home, who could equal her own re- 
nowned cream-of-tartar biscuits. She knew 
that the broom had swept just as clean as 
though she had wielded it herself. She took 
little holidays, and the bloom began to come 
into her cheeks. 

“Sam,” said Mrs. Fernie one night, “that 
girl is a jewel. I don’t know what I should 
do without her. I’m getting so lazy. And 
yet, Sam, I suppose I’ve got to make up my 
mind to get along without her one of these 
days.” 

“Why, how’s that?” asked Samuel with 
male stupidity. 

“Well, you don’t think a girl like Rachel 
will go begging for a husband, do you? The 
young fellows are not all fools, though most 
of them seem to be. Somebody’ll nab her. 
I hope it’ll be the right one. Who do you 
know that’s good enough for her round 
here?” 

“James is,” replied Mr. Fernie promptly. 


‘“TAMES! Why, Sam Fernie, what put that 
J notion in your head? Why, James and 
Rachel are sort of brother and sister; they 
wouldn’t feel that way toward each other.”’ 
‘Brother and sister my eye!’”’ responded 
Mr. Fernie. ‘“‘They’re no relation, and they 
don’t think they are. And as for who put the 
notion in my head, you did. Oh, yes, you 
did, Liza! Aninnocent man like me couldn’t 
have thought of it. You’re a matchmaker. 
I’ve noticed how you managed to mention 
them favorably to each other.” 

“‘That’s sheer nonsense, Sam Fernie. I’ve 
never done such a thing. Why, they’re both 
mere children yet.” 

‘Well, that’s what I said in the beginning.” 

What neither Samuel nor Eliza Fernie 
knew, however, was that James and Rachel 
had come to their own understanding without 
assistance. 

Their understanding was, indeed, much too 
vague to have pleased the downright, fact- 
loving mind of Mrs. Fernie. But such as it 
was, it gave the youth and maiden great and 
pure delight. 

It had come about in the middle days of 
October, one Sunday morning, when the sun, 
after a frosty night that turned the maple 
leaves incredible shouting colors, beamed 
down out of a clear blue sky, and gave new 
and illusive hope to the caterpillars which 
had been scurrying before the wrath to come. 
It was very quiet in the woods that lay back 
of Sawtell’s mill, which was the roundabout 
way the strolling children took on Sundays 
to go from one end of the village to the other. 
The few remaining birds hopped noiselessly 
from branch to branch. A red squirrel now 
and then chattered pugnaciously, running 
hither and thither like a busy executive who 
is so intent on watching his competitors that 
he fails to produce much of anything him- 
self. 


E ® egerivenge and James walked slowly through 
these clean, crisp woods, along a wind- 
ing path which had been well beaten by gen- 
erations before them. He carried her coat, 
which had proved too warm for this Indian 
summer day; and the simple and pretty 
home-cut dress she wore revealed ina subtle 
way, following snugly the figure beneath it, 
that the girl was ceasing to be a girl. The 
fullness had gone from her cheeks, the hair 
had been gathered up from where it used to 
fall over her shoulders; she carried herself 
straighter and walked more deliberately, and 
when she laughed, the laugh was now under 
control. She had grown much better-looking 
than she had been as a child; she was not 
beautiful, except in the eyes of one who might 
love her well, but seen in her best moments 
she was remarkably pretty. 


James had been walking by the girl’s side, 
thinking hard. Finally he stopped, and put- 
ting a hand at one of her elbows arrested her 
also. She turned and faced him. 

“You remember what we were speaking 
about—oh, you know—a few days ago, 
Rachel?” 

“No,” she replied roguishly. ‘‘ What was 
be 

This made the going more difficult, as she 
hadintended. But at last James blurted out: 
“Well, I’ve been thinking it over. I’m going 
to work on the Tribune another year, and 
then I’m going down to Boston to get city 
experience on a big newspaper, and then I’m 
going to buy a newspaper in the country, like 
the Tribune, and then we’ll be married.” 


. was not such a shock as it might 
have been. The subject had been men- 
tioned, as James intimated, before. But to 
the mind of Rachel it had been altogether too 
businesslike, and she had changed the subject. 

Now the girl asked bluntly, “Why do you 
think you want to marry me, James?”’ 

“Why, because ” he hesitated just a 
fraction of a second; but in that small space 
it came to him as he never had realized it be- 
fore that it wasn’t any use to say toa young 
woman, in a situation like this, that he 
wanted to marry her just because it was 
logical to get married, or because she was an 
excellent housekeeper, or because he wanted 
a home or for any other legitimate and sensi- 
ble reason. Ina flash James knew that he 
had been making the mistake of being logical 
and sensible, and confining his ideas to the 
legitimate. Quickly he reached out and 
clasped her in his arms and whispered, “‘ Be- 
cause I love you, and I always have, Rachel, 
and I think you care for me too.” 

“T do; I do care for you very much,” she 
replied frankly, and they kissed shyly. But 
she said almost immediately: ‘‘When you 
get down to the city, James, you won’t think 
about me. You’ll see so many others more 
stylish and prettier. It’s a long time ahead.” 
She sighed. 

“Tl never change my mind, if you don’t, 
——" he promised. “No, not even if you 

0. 

She made no reply. Her mind was more 
mature than the boy’s, and she felt that she 
was in possession. of facts which he must yet 
learn. But she put one of her hands in his 
and let him kiss her again, this time on the 
mouth and rather less shyly than at first. 


VI 


ARLY that winter Samuel Fernie was 

taken seriously ill. It began with a 
simple cold and, like all men who have been 
continuously blessed with good health, Mr. 
Fernie was contemptuous of it. He contin- 
ued to drive to and from the office, and 
sneezed and coughed his way through a day’s 
work. One morning he could not induce his 
legs to get him out of bed, and he wheezed 
and rattled in the manner peculiar to pneu- 
monia. It was the beginning of a siege which 
kept him in bed for six weeks, and kept him 
from the office for two months more. 

But the editor then reaped a little of the 
practical reward of his virtue and kindness. 
Some of the bread he had floated on the wa- 
ters came home to nourish him. Ernest and 
James filled his place so efficiently that the 
good man cackled with pride every Friday 
morning, in looking over a copy of the Trib- 
une, fresh from the press, and even began to 
feel that perhaps he had overestimated his 
preciousness to his own property. 

“Well, well, well!” cried the editor, with 
moist eyes and trembling hands. ‘Come 
here, ma. Look at this week’s paper! I 
never got out a better one than this, never in 
my life. More news items than I ever had 
before. And look at the advertising! Here’s 
a four-inch double column ad of Kendall the 
plumber. Now Kendall never would give 
meanad. Said advertising wouldn’t do him 
any good. But Ernest managed it somehow.” 

“They’re good boys,” rejoined Mrs. Fernie 
proudly. “I always knew they’d amount to 
something. What did I tell you, Sam?” 

Indeed, on the advertising side, Ernest had 
managed it more than somehow. He was a 
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Smart Women 


know the importance of 
graceful, wavy hair. They 
realize that their secret of 
attractiveness lies in its 
proper treatment. 

But Beautiful Hair 
is easily ruined by wrong 
methods. Women who seek 
a curler that will SAFELY 
supply what Nature ne¢g- 
lected will welcome the 


NATURAL WAVE 
CURLER 
SAFE—SIMPLE— 
RELIABLE 
Easy to use. A twist of the 
hair around one arm—a 
snap—and the trick is done. 
Equally effective for long 

or bobbed hair. 
3 Curlers for 10c. 

All good stores or sent 
direct. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Women at Home 
Make Big Money 
This New Way 


Fireside Industries offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to make big money—in spare hours 
or full time—at home. Delightful artistic 
work, Absolutely no previous experi- 
ence or ability necessary. We show 
you exactly how to do everything, 
and furnish outfit of materials 
without extra cost. Your suc- 
cess is assured. 


Free Book 
Shows How 


Write today for free book giving full particulars. Enclose 2c stamp. 
on’t miss this chance! 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. A-424, 





Adrian, Mich. 


‘he, Easiest Way to 
Spare Time MONEY 


ET EXTRA money for pretty 
dresses, new furniture, chil- 
dren’s musical education, etc. Just 
wear beautiful silk hosiery at OUR 
expense. It looks, feels and wears 
so much better and holds its shape 
and appearance of newness so 
much longer than other hosiery 
that your friends will want to know 
where you got it. We pay you for 
telling them. Write for amazing 
new plan which gives you your own 
hosiery free and enables you to 
make $15 a week besides. Act quick. 









Only one person in each locality /#f Beautiful 
can learn of this plan. Mrs. Mary ff silk hosiery 
MacDonald, care of Wearplus Co., { "> FREE if you 


345 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. act quickly. 





7— She Baby Bathinette 


Both Tub and Dressing Table 


At One Price 

Saves money—saves mother’s strength 
—saves baby from falls and injury. 

Standing or sitting, mother bathes, 
changes and dresses baby in comfort. No 
stooping or lifting. 

Tub of soft rubber fabric made 
special. Table of heavy duck, plain 
or cretonne toilet pockets. All folds 
6 inches wide. Several combinations 
from $10.50 up, freight extra. For 
sale by all good department stores 
and specialty shops. Write for illus- 
trated folder and prices. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Makers of The Famous 
KIDDIE-KOOP oe 
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In the center illustration the figure at the left is idealized by 
a DeBevoise Corsette. The right figure owes its lines to a 
DeBevoise Smartway Bandeau and a DeBevoise Girdle. 
While wholly flexible and comfortable, the Corsette moulds 
and supports the figure most effectively. The Smartway 
Bandeau is made very long to impart unbroken lines and 
prevent riding up. In side and back fastening models. The 
DeBevoise Girdle is invaluable for giving graceful lines to 


the hips, lower diaphragm, and thighs. 
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or Spring spirit in clothes ~ 





The vogue fo fly chifons and De Bevoise silhouette of you th 


plaids and stripes...makes no effort 
to conceal one’s proportions. Insure 


the success of your Spring wardrobe : : | : 
sik he tennan desta Gueda- OW fashion keeps pace with the season! It is 


tion garments. Although they add so Spring by the calendar and by milady’s ward- 
much to the success of outer apparel, robe too. Spring is a slim sprite and Paris decrees 
are eR ap that gowns must reflect the season's spirit. 

| Up and down the Avenue, all along the Rue de la 
Paix, one sees slender models that gently caress the 
figure...gowns and ensemble costumes fitting more 
snugly about the hips...skirts shorter than ever, and 
more elaborate. Gay colors and brilliant fabrics. 
Trimmings of buttons, braid and scarfs. 

To wear the new frocks with fetching effect, to bring 
out all the grace and lissomeness the couturier fash- 
ioned into them, the silhouette must be slender... 
must be youthful. Few figures are wholly suited to the 
mode. But what matter? There is a DeBevoise gar- 
ment to give you without constraint or unwelcome 
pressure...the smooth, unbroken lines, the subtle slen- 
derness you must have to wear the fashions of today. 




















PARIS PRESENTATIONS 


There is movement and ripple and life in the latest 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 





importations...in the circular swing of a Lanvin skirt 
...in the graceful flare below the knees initiated by 
Cheruit...in the uneven hem or the lovely rise and 
droop of a Chanel tunic. But these variations are in- 
troduced so cleverly that the silhouette still remains 
straight. Indeed, these gowns lose their effect utterly 
when the figure departs from flowing, graceful lines. 

For years DeBevoise designers have been working 
in co6peration with leading fashion authorities here 
and abroad, studying every type of figure and how it 
may best be adapted to each new vagary of fashion. 
They have originated a modish and brilliant series of 
foundation garments including brassieres, bandeaux, 
corsettes* and girdles in all the fashionable fabrics as 
well as reducing garments of Secretex.* 

No matter what your requirements, there is a 
DeBevoise garment to idealize your figure into lines 
that give poise and drape and enchanting effect. Each 
garment is identified by a tiny DeBevoise label that 
means as much as a Paris mark in a gown or hat. Ob- 
tainable at the best stores and specialty shops. 

*Reg. trade marks 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., Newark, New Jersey 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON: 60 Wilson Street, Finsbury Sq., E.C. 2 
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“you buy 750 quarts of milk every yea 
keep it fresher ina Gibson refrigerator 


Tue family of four spends approximately $105 for milk and 
cream annually. You can’t afford to lose a cent of this big invest- 
ment through spoilage. What’s more, the fresher you can keep 
the milk, the better it is for your family. 

Get a Gibson. It’s the ideal place to keep milk and all perish- 
able food fresher. The Gibson always has a crisp, cold current 
of air inside. The scientific, twelve-wall insulation positively 
keeps heat out. The doors lock automatically. ‘The patented, 
non-clogging, cast aluminum trap stops warm air from coming 
up through the drain. An air-tight refrigerator everywhere. 
And economical in use of ice. 

Always easy to clean too. The interior lining is snow-white, 
one-piece, seamless porcelain. Rounded corners—no place for 
dirt to hide. Non-rustable metal shelves. Sanitary throughout. 

Get the Gibson. It is built to keep and built:for keeps. See 

Pein: Sk ER. tee the Gibson dealer in your town. Prices to fit every purse. 


extensively used with electrical refrigeration units. GIBSON REFRIGERATOR Cas Greenville, Mich. 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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Corns 


Lift Off—No Pain! 








Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of “Freezone” for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. . 
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ie Paavo Ginuaue NY. =a, | 
Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seaPblack. It isdurable, madein 































many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 
Northern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 
Ask to see a garment of 
Northern Seal 
‘*The World’s Standard Sealine’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERNSEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.I., NewYork 
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Proud % Her 
Initialed Linen 


Initialed household linen is now all 
the vogue. Beautiful, 
letters add so much’ 
to the appearance of 
everything. Women 
everywhere have 
learned that it is no 
longer necessary to be 
an expert embroiderer 
to get perfect results. 
hey embroider over 
oundation letters, which 

3 simple, easy and quick. 

Finished letters have that beau- . 
iful, raised, hand-embroidered "== 
effect. Obtainable in many sizes, de- 


signs and monogram combinations. “Everywhere 
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“Moths Feed on Grease Spots 


You can be certain that the holes eaten through 
} Remove 


the fabric were first Grease Spots. 
them before putting your clothes away. 
For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


Infants Wear 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures fr . ~ 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to 6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 


Cane Bryant sesanza ke NEWYO 




















The Uirtuous Husband 
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natural salesman. He had intuitively all 
that ability to play upon human vanity, and 
that finesse which induces a tradesman to 
part with one dollar in the hope of getting ten 
dollars in return, which constitute the suc- 
cessful solicitor. Samuel Fernie had no such 
talent. He had stumbled along for years, 
taking what advertising he could get, and be- 
ing more concerned with the news columns, 
from which there was no direct revenue. In 
this way he had remained happy—and poor. 
Also, he was timid about asking for adver- 
tising. It seemed to him, ridiculously 
enough, that it was one kind of begging. He 
was never quite sure that his advertisers got 
an adequate return. 

Ernest Fernie had no such timidity. He 
played one advertiser against another so suc- 
cessfully that when Fernie got back to his 
office, several tradesmen came in and shook 
his hand and said, with admiration: ‘‘That’s 
a hustler, that boy Ernest of yours, Sam. 
Why, he could talk rings around a circus 
barker. He jollied me along until I gave him 
what he wanted—told me some cock-and- 
bull yarn about what the other fellow was 
doing and got me dizzy and took my money. 
But I don’t mind. I’m glad he got me to ad- 
vertising again, because it’s really done me 
good. He’saclever boy. That boy will make 
his mark.” 


OMETIMES the editor felt constrained 

to say to these tradesmen who praised 
Ernest: “Well, you mustn’t forget James. 
You know he’s been keeping the editorial 
and printing end up.” 

“Oh, has he? Uh-huh. Nice boy, James,” 
they replied. But it was clear that they had 
not thought of James at all. As merchants, 
their admiration was reserved for what they 
called -hustle. 

James Buckbarrow’s patient labor did not 
go entirely unnoticed though. Judge Hos- 
kins, a retired lawyer, who was a lover of 
books and a student of human nature, 
dropped in at the Tribune office to say: “It’s 
a mighty readable paper your young as- 
sistant’s been getting out, Sam. He writes 
well and to the point. And there’s something 
about the way he writes, a certain freshness 
and new viewpoint, that we old codgers 
haven’t got.” The judge laid an affectionate 
hand on the editor’s shoulder. ‘Old carrots 
are edible, Sam, and mighty good to have 
along in the late winter, but it’s the little 
June carrots that make people’s mouth 
water, eh?” 

So far as James and Ernest were con- 
cerned, they got along well. Ernest had no 
taste for the editorial 
end of the business. He 
had a contempt for the 
mechanical side of 
printing. He shrewdly 
remarked that there 
was no money in it. 
The selling game, he 
insisted, was the profit- 
able side, unless you 
could own a good busi- 
ness and get other peo- 
ple working for you. 
He subscribed to sev- 
eral magazines of busi- 
ness and read them 
avidly. 





Fok James, Ernest 
had a mingled feel- 
ing of liking and con- 
tempt. He had ma- 
tured so abruptly 
himself that he began 
to see James as much 
younger than himself. He patronized him, not 
unkindly; and yet, back of it all, Ernest ‘had 
respect for the other youth’s judgment. 

Ernest left Spaulding first. Samuel and 
Eliza had seen it coming. They did not de- 
mur. They knew that it was in the order of 
nature. Ever so downy though the nest be 
and lavish the attentions of the parents, the 
time comes when the nest is outgrown. The 
outside world calls. The work done by Ernest 
as temporary business manager of the Tribune 
was his trial flight.. He found to his delight 
that his wings supported him. Indeed, he 
soared. 





One night, at the supper table, Ernest 
awaited his opportunity and then announced, 
with due attention to dramatic effect, draw- 
ing an envelope from his pocket: “Well, I’ve 
got the chance I’ve been waiting for. Listen 
to this.” 

The letter was unfolded and read. If Mr. 
Fernie cared to join the forces of the Tri- 
mount Advertising Agency in Boston on a 
three months’ trial his initial salary would 
be twenty-five dollars a week, plus a com- 
mission; at the end of that period, if he 
made good, the salary question would be 
taken up, and he might safely believe that he 
would be well treated. 


OU won’t be like a good many boys and 

forget all about us, will you, Ernie?” 
said Eliza Fernie, with a little quiver at the 
corners of her mouth. “I’m so glad it’s 
Boston instead of farther away. You could 
come home real often.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry about that, ma,” 
was the response. “‘Don’t you think for a 
minute I’ll forget you all. And when I come 
home I’ll always bring you something too.’’ 

“Just bring yourself,” said the mother, 
smiling. 

James and Rachel were quiet but sincere 
about their congratulations and their good 
wishes. They shook hands with Ernest, and 
Rachel threw her arms about his neck and 
wept luxuriantly upon him. 

“And [’ll get you a rattling good job be- 
fore many months, Jim,”’ promised Ernest 
in the largeness of his satisfaction. ‘Of 
course you don’t want to stay in a one-horse 
town.” 

“Oh, Ernie,” exclaimed Rachel, “that 
isn’t nice really. Spaulding isn’t very big, 
but it has been good to you, and to me, and 
all of us.” 

“He doesn’t really mean it that way, 
Rachy,”’ assisted Samuel Fernie, though his 
own face had shown that the careless words 
cut him a little at first. “‘We’ve got to re- 
member that Ernie has his seven-league 
boots on now, and we look pretty small to 
him.” 

“Of course I didn’t mean it that way,” 
Ernest corrected. ‘‘ You know what I mean, 
dad. There’s no chance here—that’s what I 
meant. I mean, not for Jim and me, and 
young fellows like us.” 

Ernest came home over the week-end, at 
the end of his first month. Already he was 
transformed. He had a smart suit of clothes, 
with a colorful necktie, and wore suéde gloves. 

But what Ernest brought, which was not 
visible, but which had a greater effect than 
anything else, was a 
spirit of unrest. When 
Ernest went back to 
Boston, Spaulding 
looked smaller to 
James. It was the call 
of the beyond places. 
At the moment, how- 
ever, James did not 
know it himself. He 
did not dream of leav- 
ing Spaulding just then. 
He was of the prudent 
mold. He felt the need 
of more experience. 


UT it was no coin- 

cidence that, soon 
after Ernest’s visit, 
James sat up late one 
night, writing an article 
which he dared hope 
would not be consid- 
ered ridiculous in the 
office of the Sunday 
Chronicle. It was an elaboration of some- 
thing which he had already written for the 
Tribune; and he had some photographs to go 
with it. It was about a woman in a neigh- 
boring town who operated a farm all alone. 
A local amateur photographer had snapped 
the pictures. 

“Of course the Chronicle won’t want to 
print it,” James told himself. “But it will be 
good practice.” 

He felt extremely bold and impudent when 
he posted the bulky envelope. He had a 
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you ask Dad 


for your new 
Bicycle 
Watch 


Camera 


Baseball Glove 
Let Us HelpYou Earn It! 


BOYS in U.S.—Deliver The 
Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal to your friends 
during spare hours and get 


MONEY and PRIZES 


without cost! 





Mail this COUPON today fl 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division | 


H 
{ 
i] 
; 455 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ! 
4 Dear Friends—Help me get started earning money ; 
and prizes. 
i i 
1 Name ccna aeeeeealee 
a i 
I Street or R. F. D. | 
a i 
! City ' State 4 
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Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worn in any 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. ae one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURE? co. 
425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


I — 100 


© ‘a week 
Men and Aha Write me today and 
by this time next week.I can place you 
in a position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands 
of our representatives are making that and more 
with our New Plans. Simply introduce and take 
orders for famous World’s Star Hosiery and Un- 
derwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 
plete line for whole family. Permanent customers 
and repeat orders make you steady, big income. 
No delivering or collecting. No capital required. 


° e It’s a chance to make thousands 
Write Quic of dollars. Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusive territory. No experience 


needed. Write today and I'll send all facts and 
tell how to start Free. (Established 29 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
54 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


New Kind of & 
Spare Time 
Home Work 


Make moneyat homethis new way, inspare 
time. Noexperience needed.We teach you 
everything and guarantee your satisfac- 
tion. Art Novelties are in tremendous de- 
mand. You can learn quickly to decorate 
candlesticks, lamps, greeting cards, gate-leg 
tables, bookshelves, and do wonderful etch- 
ing on copper, brass, etc. 200 per cent profit. 
SEND for FREE BOOK 
Beautiful FREE Book explains how to 
join the Fireside Industries. Explains 
everything. Shows what others have 
done. Tells how to get complete outfit 
without extra cost. Write today, enclos- 
ing 2 cent stamp for catalog and full infor- 
mation. Hundreds se Ade $3 to $5 a day. 


































Fireside Industries, Dept. 424, Adrian, Mich, 











~~ NEST ONE 


ay 


There’s an endless thrill 
of“make believe” forthe 
boy who wears a Yanki- 
boy. It means the best 
kind of real fun for 
playtime, outdoors or 
in. Nothing youcan buy 
will give him more true 
pleasure than one of 
these handsome service- 
able suits. Priced from 
$1.25 upwards. Sold by 
good stores everywhere 


Illustrated catalog sent 
free upon request 


Avpress: 


ANKIBO 
100 FietH Ave. 
’ New York City 


FIREMAN 
POLICEMAN 
CAMPING 
MASQUERADE 
BASEBALL 
SUITS 
Sizes 2Qtolt 























First Aid 


to Beauty 
and 


Charm 






OTHING so mars 
anotherwisebeau- 
tiful face as the 
inevitable lines of fatigue and suf- 
fering caused by tired, aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
insures foot comfort and is an every 
day Toilet Necessity. Shake it in [ 
your shoes in the morning, Shop all a 
day—Dance all evening—then let 
your mirror tell the story. It will 
convince you. Allen’s Foot=Ease 
is adding charm to thousands of 
faces. Let us show you what it can 
do for you. Trial package and a 
Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent FREE. 
Address Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 237) 


feeling that the Spaulding postmaster would 
realize what it was and jeer at him. The in- 
credible thing happened. The Sunday editor 
of the Chronicle sent back a letter saying: 


We were glad to get your story about Mrs. 
Parrott, with the photos. In future please send 
larger photos whenever possible. We can use 
these, but they do not reproduce so well. Check 
will be mailed you next Saturday, payment at 
space rates, with two dollars each for the photos. 
Why don’t you send us some stuff regularly? 
We want woman stuff particularly. Thereought 
to be a lot of it in your territory, which is cov- 
ered by our Wallington correspondent, who 
doesn’t get around much. 


The letter shook.in the trembling hands of 
James, and he read it again and again. What 
sent a thrill through him was the business- 
like tone of the letter. It was as though the 
editor of the Sunday Chronicle had assumed 
that James was a practiced newspaperman 
and had done this sort of thing before. 
“Why don’t you send us some stuff regu- 
larly?” “Stuff!” That’s what they called it. 
The editor assumed that James called it 
stuff himself! And he had thought that it 
was almost impossible to break into a great 
newspaper like the Chronicle! 

The check came on the following Monday. 
But the money interested James least of all. 
He had never felt the 
need of money, and it 
did not mean much to 
him. He wondered 
whether he should tell 
Rachel first, or make 
the announcement in 
a dramatic way at the 
table, as Ernest had 
done. He decided to 
try it on Rachel. 


H, ISN’T that 

splendid—splen- 
did!” exclaimed the 
young woman. “Oh, I 
knew you would do 
something like that 
sooner or later, James. 
Think of it, the Chron- 
icle! That’s the big- 
gest paper in Boston, 
isn’t it?” 

“T think so,” 
James. 

There was a pause. Then Rachel said with 
a little catch in her voice: “‘I know what it 
means. You'll be going soon. Oh, don’t try 
to say no, James. I know it. And it’s right 
too. It’s—life.” 

“Oh, but I’m not going anywhere yet, 
Rachy. Just because I sold them this ar- 
ticle—that doesn’t mean anything. Of 
course you know what I want to do ——” 

“Ves, I know,” said the girl, turning away. 
“T’m happy, James, for you. I always knew 
you could write. I—don’t let’s talk about it 
just now any more. Have you told dad and 
mother?” 

“Not yet. I don’t know that I can write, 
Rachy. This is only—well, a kite, you might 
call it. For that matter, Ernest can write. 
Lots of people can write. Why, Ernest could 
write verses when a 

The girl’s face suddenly took a strange 
look. She came close to James and said 
quickly: ‘Jim, Ernest didn’t write any 
verses—not of his own. I’ve never told any- 
body, and you'll never tell; promise me. But 
Ernest didn’t write those things dad printed 
in the Tribune. He copied them out of some 
old magazines that were up in the attic. I 
found them by accident.” 





replied 








“Well, perhaps I’m foolish about it. But 
when you go to Boston 4 

“T haven’t gone yet, Rachy.” 

“But you will. It’s certain. To Boston, or 
somewhere; I want you to keep in touch 
with Ernest.” 

It had been a long time since James and 
Rachel had spoken together so intimately. 
After that Sunday walk and the shy kisses, 
both seemed to be panicky. Several days 
passed when they hardly spoke to each 
other, there being no quarrel whatever, but 
merely a feeling on the part of both that they 
had done something they shouldn’t. As the 
weeks went by, both began to look back 
upon that exchange of kisses as something 
juvenile, although they were undeniably 
fond of each other. 





OW, with Boston on the horizon—for he 

let himself dream of the Chronicle even 
as he minimized his chances—the old feeling 
came back to James Buckbarrow, this time 
in a more mature way, that he really loved 
Rachel Fernie, and that she was somehow 
going to be necessary to his happiness. He 
was twenty years old. She was almost the 
same age. 

“Tf I go to Boston, or any other place, it’ll 
be because I want to do what I told you I 
wanted, that time on 
the way home from 
church, Rachy,” began 
James. ‘“‘I mean it. 
I’m older now, and I 
know what I want, 
dear Rachy. I would 
like to go to Boston. 
I'd like to get a chance 
with the Chronicle. 
Maybe if I can sell 
them enough Sunday 
stories I can do it. 


She checked him 
gently. ‘Ernest has 
gone away, and you'll 
be going,’’ she said 
softly, looking him full 
in the eyes. “TI don’t 
want to make any 
promises. I do like 
you very, very much, 
James. I’m not sure 
just what love is, but 
I—perhaps I love you. It makes me happy 
to think that you care for me, because you 
are good—not in any namby-pamby way; 
but you are kind and generous and strong, 
and you are going to be big in something too. 
But I feel that mother and father are going 
to need me more and more now, and I would 
never leave them while they needed me, never. 
They’ve been so good to me—to Ernest—to 
everybody. I owe everything to them. What 
would have happened to me if they hadn’t 
taken mein? Don’t you understand, James? 
I must stay here.” 





HEY’VE been good to me too. I love 
them as much as you do, Rachy. But I 
don’t want to take you away. Perhaps by the 


time I come back Mr. Fernie will need me;\, 


we might run the Tribune together and make 
something bigger of it, with my experience. 
bina it wouldn’t be taking you away if—if 
”? 

ye shook her head. “TI think it’s best not 
to make promises. If it should be that way 
you'll find me here just as you leave me, only 
a little older. If it shouldn’t be that way— 
Rachel will always care for you, James, 
wherever you are and whatever you do; and 








LEPAGE'S mends 
for Reeps 





COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won’t 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 











Hose Supporters 
Are preferred and bought by women 


who know, principally because the 
quality of webbing and workmanship 
never varies and is always the very 
best. The All-Rubber Oblong Button 
keeps stockings taut, eliminates runs 
and tears. 


“Baby Midget,”’ the smallest Velvet Grip 
for infants. Has non-rusting clasp. Send to 
us direct if you cannot obtain them at your 
store. Silk 18c. Lisle 12c. Postpaid. 

George Frost Company — Boston, Makers 
of the Famous Boston Garter for Men. 
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Page 244 tells 
you how to get 
BASEBALL PRIZES 
without cost! 
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Distinctive Personal Stationery ‘J 


200 sheets, 6x7 in., and 100 envelopes to match, of good Bond 
paper, with your name and address tastefully imprinted in at- 
tractive dark blue formal Gothic type—in excellent taste. 


Enclose 


Ay 


$1 with order ($1.10 far West). Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


G. ROBINSON, Stationer, 2016 N. Park Ave., Phila., Pa. 










For Sale at all Drug and Dep't Stores : “He did?” whenever you tell us how successful you are, 


Then James laughed. “Oh, well, he was and about the stories you write—real stories, 


just a kid. He didn’t realize.” for the magazines a EVERY WOMAN 
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Ys Yy GREY. tit) Wy Lin erie. New 
Vien Da\ G RAV OF WA al td G On: Rachy Beautiful material. Attractively price Pays liberal 
al WW uw fave ’ : ’ “ ! : ’ : commissions daily. Representatives wanted in every com- 

GY (af Z @ | Ox “a aye S O, I don t suppose he did. But I’m Yes! You will. You’re going on and on munjty, fullorspare time. Write forexclusive Agency Plait. 
g — ma afraid about Ernest sometimes. You and on. And I'll be so happy. I'll strut THE DAINTYWEAB COMPANY, Box 284-J, Waynesboro, Pa. 





know, I feel differently toward him than you 
could. I always thought he was my real 
brother when I was a little girl. He seems like 
my real brother. Maybe you’re right; Ernest 
didn’t realize that it was a kind of stealing. 
But he’s changed so much; and I’m afraid 
sometimes that he’s a little weak-willed 


ANT WORK..c.. ? [pes 


epee gan penne remaremr “Oh, Ernest is all right. He’ll get along, 
18 to: ” 

ee eeeetan, Weteach you pment ng you can depend on that. 

ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write to- 

day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


PROCESS ENGRAVED oo 
wee EFFECT Calling Cards = @]00 


around and tell everybody, ‘I used to pla ee 
; rybody, ,;, used toplay | HAVE YOU SEEN? {i3.N= es 
Ladies’ size2 4x3in. Gentlemen’ssize134x3in. 
panelledand good gradekid finishstock, shaded 
ye Englishlettering, nameonly, 10c eachaddi- 


_— 25 
tag with J ames Buckbarrow. A . Catalogue and stop worrying about Bs wo get our te ll 
“Good heavens! You’re making me dizzy, be satisfied with what you make. 
Rachy. I don’t know whether I’m here in B. & G. RUBBER CO., Dept. 724, Pittsburgh, Pa- 
Spaulding or sitting on the roof of some Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
magazine building in New York.” Masten <omemee P S ope Ea nge nobel 
And so it ended. It seemed to James, _ 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FRE 
: T. 8. DENISON , CHICAGO 
when it was over and she was gone and he e OD 00. 085 Se. Weer, Dept, 246, 0 4 


EARN MONEY “ing our, sili and woolen 


fabrics in full or part time. 
men or women, storekeepers or dressmakers. Write toda) 
for our attractive offer. FASHION TRADING COMPANY. 
661 Bergenline Ave., West New York, N. J. 


tionalline. Prepaidin U.S.,send money with or- 

der cane ae guaranteed or money refunded. 
L H. BLUEMEL CO. 

904 So. Main St. - Los Angeles, California 
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5 10-day Test FREE 

Mail the Coupon 

H illi finding 
| W hi h 
clearer, iter teet 
—and without bleaching or harsh grit. The way foremost dentists now are urging 

ticle Run your tongue across your teeth and you will feel a film. Beneath 
mile it are the clear, glistening teeth that you envy in others. This is the 
sat: new way that removes that film—that combats it scientifically 
ont without harsh grit dangerous to enamel. See what 10 days will bring. 



































men . ° 
. ; ruins teeth; that mars their luster 
ie you feel. It clings to teeth, gets J cakes dull 
ae into crevices and stays. It hides ~ : 8y — 
tton the natural luster of your teeth. This new way will combat it— 
runs ° . 
Tae te eS a ee ae ee will give the lustrous teeth you 
Gri e . > 
ae which ferments and causes acid. New methods now that mean greater ne : 
you In contact with teeth, this acid tooth beauty plus better pro- It will polish your teeth; give them 
ig invites decay. Millions of germs ; a new beauty that will delight you. 
a hed ie me tection from tooth troubles ; 

breed in it. And they, with tartar, Make the test today. Clip the 
m are the chief cause of pyorrhea. The problem has been to find a film coupon for a free 10-day tube. Or 
Ss . . 
ih So dull and dingy teeth mean combatant that would cope ade- geta full size tube from your drug- 
IZES more than loss of good appearance. quately with that film without injur- _ gist. Why not follow the new meth- 
st! They may indicate danger, grave ing the enamel. Harsh grit tends to ods which world’s dental authorities 

danger to your teeth. injure it. urge? 
ry $ Canadian Office and Laboratories. 
| Bond 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
e. Enclose 
Phila., Pa. 1707 

—e Pepsodent disintegrates the film, MAIL this for 10-day eas ont 

intywear 
“a New then removes it with an agent far tube to Péepsadéent 
cy Plait softer than enamel. Never use a film THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 641 
where, Pa. + combatant which contains harsh grit. 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
, Otes Send to: 
ll. You'll 
irgh, Pa. 
lle Acts 
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CHICAGO Every man—particularly any man 
woolen who smokes—will find remarkable 
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SOMPANY. Only one tube to a family. 








ULL teeth, dingy teeth, teeth 

that lack gleam and luster— 

modern science has discovered a 
new way to correct them. 


In a short time you can work a 
transformation. In ten days you 
can have whiter, more gleaming 
teeth than you ever thought you 
could have. 

This offers you free a 10-day 
test. Simply use the coupon. 


Why teeth lose color; how combat- 
ing the film works wonders— 
note results in 10 days 


Look at your teeth. If dull, 
cloudy, run your tongue across 
them. You will feel a film. That’s 
the cause of the trouble. You 
must combat it. 


Film is that viscous coat that 





Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. They are 
embodied in a new type tooth paste 
called Pepsodent—a scientific 
method that has changed the tooth 

cleansing habits of some 50 dif- 

ferent nations. 


To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of having dull 
and dingy teeth. The folly of 
inviting tooth troubles when their 
chief cause can be combated. 
Don’t you think it worth while to 
try it for 10 days; then to note 
results yourself ? 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, 
food clings to your teeth. Film is 
constantly forming. The film that 


























4 The towels 


/ mother made 


qv 
Mother made some towels from a twenty- 
five-yard bolt of Boott Toweling. They are 
bright-white, absorbent, soft and easy to 
launder. They cost her very little and she 
enjoyed making them. 

She has just bought another bolt from 
her Dealer and soon will have some bibs, 
bureau scarfs, and bath towels from this 
same sturdy Boott Toweling. 


You can buy Boott Toweling in 5, 10 or 
25 yard boltsfrom your Dealer. You will find 
it practical, absorbent, and economical. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 
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-More Pleasure 
for Mother 










No more weary arms and tired babies. Tuck baby snugly i ina con- 
venient GORDON MOTOR CRIB or BASSINET. Asleep or 
awake, baby really enjoys motoring. Mother, too, may ride in com- 
fort, or drive if she chooses. Absorbs the shocks baby would receive if 
held. “‘ The Safest Way” the doctors say. The GORDON MOTOR 
CRIB shown above is quickly installed in open cars and standard 
sedans. boys removed. Takes up no useful space. Folds flat. 
The GORDON MOTOR SASELNRT fits smallest closed and 
open cars. Removable while baby 
sleeps. Both designs widely used. 
Recommended by baby specialists. 
Less than one-third the cost of a 
baby cab. Mother’s pleasure and 
baby’s comfort worth many times 
its small investment. Sold every- 
where or sent prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for illustrated 
folder and dealer’s name. For baby, 











do it today. 
200 Sheets — 100 Envelopes 
High grade, clear, 
white bond pa- ie 
*3 © x 7 inches 
Prepaid with enve topes 
quality stationery. Special handy box 
keeps paper and envelopes in order and 
on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark 
blue, up to 4 lines. Type is Plate Gothic, designed especially for 


Gordon Motor Crib Co. 
Dept. 6 D, 1519 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
GERD smooth writing f 

_— surface. Size § 
to match. Has that crisp, crackly “feel” 
that identifies it to everyone as superior 
easily reached, preventing waste. a 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 
clearness and good taste. Makes a personal stationery you will be 
delighted to use. An ideal gift printed with your friend's name. This 
stationery, unprinted, would ordinarily cost you more than $1.00; our 
large production at narrow margin makes this special offer possible. 
Just send your name and address (write or print clearly) with $1.00 
(west of Denver and outside the U. S. $1.10) and this generous box of 


stationery will come-to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. Money 
returned if you are not more than satisfied. Order today! 


National Stationery Co. 773 2ingo' Highway 





Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy- “making, gs big profits. 
How to cater, ama profitable TEA R Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. /rite for free booklet, fg ood for 
Profit.’ Rineliczn Schoolet Home Esonocnion 47 E. 65t5 ee Chicag 





The Uirtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 238) 


still had the last of the fragrant presence of 
her about him, that he hadn’t said what he 
wanted to say and that he had made alto- 
gether a mess of it. 

Still, it was the moment for action, he de- 
cided. He wrote to the Sunday editor of the 
Chronicle and asked for a regular job. When 
he wrote he thought of Ernest’s remarks 
about blowing his own horn. He blew his 
own horn, listened to it, and then tore up the 
letter. He decided that it was too high a 
price to pay for what he might get. He 
trusted to the perspicuity of the editor; and 
he was right. There is a discreet kind of self- 
advertising which is effective in newspaper 
circles, but not the Ernest 
Fernie kind. YY 

The Sunday editor of the 
Chronicle had no place for 
James. But he had a sugges- 
tion. If James would come to 
Boston he would be glad to 
introduce the young man to 
the city editor, and recom- 
mend that he be tried out on 
the city staff. Then, from 
time to time, James could 
write Sunday stories “‘on the 
side” and thus work into a 
regular place. 

“Well, Jimmy,” said Samuel Fernie, tak- 
ing the young man’s hand and squeezing it 
hard, “I’m sorry to have you go, but no 
doubt it’s the best for you. We’ve had a good 
time, you and I, Jimmy, and we’re not the 
kind to forget each other. I’ve got no un- 
easiness about you, my boy. You’re sub- 
stantial. You’re built along my lines, but 
you'll shine, too, and I never did much shin- 
ing. Jimmy, I’ve got two things I’d like to 
ask of you if you think I’ve got a right to ask 
anything 





OU know I’d do anything for you and 
Mother Fernie!” asserted James, with 
a great emotion clutching his breast. 

““T—I know you would, Jimmy. It does 
me good to hear you say it. But the things 
I was going to ask perhaps they’re both 
unnecessary. I wanted you, first thing, be- 
fore you go, to go to ma and give her a big 
hug and a kiss and tell her—whatever you 
feel about her.” 

“Well, you didn’t think I’d go without 
doing that, did you?” said James, smiling. 

“T didn’t know. I knew you cared for her, 
but young fellows forget—and old fellows, 
too—that an old-fashioned woman like ’Liza, 
in spite of what she says, likes to be told such 
things now and then. I’ve been a little shy 
in that regard myself. I wouldn’t have 
thought of it, but Ernest, when he went, kind 
of forgot 

“Did he? That’s too bad. But it wasn’t 
because he didn’t love her, I know. He was 
all excited si 

“Of course. That was it. Still, she felt 
hurt, though she didn’t say anything. I just 
wanted to make sure you wouldn’t forget. 
The other thing is this, Jimmy: You know 
Ernest came to us when he was a little boy. 
I don’t know as I can tell you exactly what 
he means to us. 

“He is the nearest to a son we ever had 
or ever will have, because we can’t ever claim 
you in quite that way. 

‘Mother and I have talked about Ernest 
a good deal lately, and—I don’t want you 
to promise anything—I just want to feel that 
when you and Ernie are near together you'll 
give him a little shoulder now and then if he 
should happen to need it. I hate to say it, 
Jimmy, but he hasn’t your strength. He 
needs—something.” 








AMES BUCKBARROW wondered. This 

was what Rachel had said too. It surprised 
him. He had not considered Ernest weak; on 
the contrary, he had marveled at his pre- 
cocity and looked up to him in some respects 
as a Superior creature. 

But he was not in the mood to temporize 
about it. 

“T’ll never go back on Ernie, you can de- 
pend on it,” he promised. 

“‘Perhaps I’m getting senile,”’ added Sam- 
uel Fernie, ‘“‘and I’m beginning to see things 
that aren’t there. But it’ll be a big relief 
to me to know that you feel that way. Send 





me a marked copy of everything you write, 
won’t you?” 

“You bet I will.” 

James went at noon. In the afternoon, 
after a dinner which was sober and almost 
silent, the three remaining members eying 
each other furtively, Mrs. Fernie and Rachel 
sat down in the kitchen and indulged them- 
selves in a good cry. 

“Well, crying won’t mend matters, Rachy,”’ 
said Mrs. Fernie at last, giving her eyes a pat 
with the corner of her apron. ‘The boys are 
gone. God grant they’ll have their health 
and prosper and be good men. I’m sorry 
T used to scold them about bringing in mud 
on their feet. But I never 
raised my hand against 
Ernest, and of course James 
was older when he came; and 
he was always a little gentle- 
man, though he was mischie- 
vous sometimes. Rachy, did 
you make up Jimmy’s bed?” 

“No, mother. I—I’ll do it 


OU’LL have to do it, 

Rachy. I can’t endure 
going in there and seeing the 
room all bare. No, don’t go 
yet. Do you suppose Jimmy meant it when 
he says that he’s coming back here some day 
and maybe take hold of the Tribune with 

a? ”» 

“T think he means it, mother, but he 
doesn’t realize that. he can’t.” 

“Why can’t he?” 

“Tt doesn’t happen, mother.” 

Eliza Fernie rocked. 

Then she went on, “Rachy, how much 
does Jimmy care for you? Has he ever said 
anything?” 

“He thinks he wants to marry me. But 
I wouldn’t encourage him.” 

“Why not?” This came sharply. 
you care for him enough?” 

“T love him,” was the simple reply. “I 
wasn’t quite sure till he went. I know now.” 

“Don’t you take any chances then, Rachy. 
My goodness, how can you be so foolish? 
Why, he’s old enough to know his own mind. 
Nothing would please Sam and me more— 
why, it would be like a fairy story right in 
our own house. You didn’t say no, Rachy?” 

“T didn’t say no. But I said we’d wait. 
Mother, I’m not the kind of girl James will 
want after he’s been in the city awhile. It’s 
all very well to say he wants me now; but 
later he’ll change his mind.” 

“Not the kind of a girl!” snorted Eliza 
Fernie belligerently. ‘“Jimmy’s no fool, 
Rachy,”’ she insisted. ““Anda man would have 
to be a born idiot not to see that you’re a 
prize. Where else could a man get a girl who 
would make him such a home as you could 
make, such a housekeeper, such a home 
body : 


“Don’t 





ACHEL shook her head with that quiet 
smile of hers which had succeeded to 
the former clear-toned, girlish laugh. ‘‘That’s 
not the kind of girl the men want nowadays, 
mother. Oh, you needn’t shake your head. 
I know. I’ve had my eyes open for a long 
time. I’m not clever. I can’t paint, or sing, 
or play the violin, or make speeches, or play 
tennis, or any of those things. I’m just 
=acoe. Besides, James comes from a fam- 
ily 
“‘Not a bit better than any of us,”’ snapped 
Eliza. “Who cares for his old family? What 
if his father and mother were doctors?” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that. But they 
must have been in a class of society a good 
deal different from anything I could know 
about. The Corlisses 

“Stuck-up ninnies!” 

“Oh, I don’t think they mean to be 
stuck-up. They’re just different from us. 
Anyway I’ve made up my mind, mother.” 

“To what?” 

The younger woman rose and went over 
to the older. She threw her arms around the 
thin, wrinkled, weathered neck and held her 
in close embrace. 
maid,” said Rachel, 
forms a miracle.” 








“unless the Lord per- 


(Continued in the May Home Fournal) 





“T’m going to be an old - 
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Each hour 
new thrills 
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END NOW for the book of golden vacations 
—‘‘California Wonder Tours”—and plan a 
trip that will live forever in your memory. 


The California of Mark Twain and Bret Harte 

. The Giant Redwood Forests that were griz- 
zled ancients before the Christian Era began... 
picturesque Lake Tahoe, surpassing Como, Lu- 
cerne, Loch Lomond in beauty ... Yosemite and 
California’s three other magnificent national parks 

. Mt. Shasta, the “‘chaste,” perpetually snow 
covered ... the Spanish Missions, Mission Dolo- 
res,in San Francisco, Mission Carmel, Mission San 
Jose and others—shrines of a romantic age... . 
fascinating San Francisco, America’s coolest sum- 
mer city, with its picturesque waterfront, mer- 
chantmen from overseas, mighty men-o’-war, 
lusty-lunged tramp steamers, stately liners off for 
Hawaii, Manila and the Orient... allinvite you to 
come and see and enjoy the thousands of interest- 
points in this enchanting land. 
The free booklet describes all of 
them—it will help you to get the 
most for your travel money. 





Low round trip summer fares to San 
Francisco — your headquarters and 
logical starting point. Send coupon 
now for the free booklet to CALIFOR- 
NIANS INc., San Francisco. 


Californians Inc. 
Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 730 

Please send me the booklet 

“California Wonder Tours” 














Name 





St. & Address 






























Awnings Ready to Put up 
DUBAN AWNINGSare madelikethe finest 
custom awnings in standard sizes to fit any 
window or porch of strikingly beautiful fast 
colorstripedclothand withrust-proofframes. 
Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for free 
catalogue, samples of cloth, prices and name 
of dealer nearest to you. 

Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning. 
Dealers wanted where we are not represented. 
The DUBAN SHADE oer. 

176 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 


DUBAN fnis 


New varieties of Gladioli 


Order NOW 


GLADIOLUS lovers will find my 
1925 catalog invaluable for 
successful selection and grow- 
ing of gladioli. It contains 
many new Kunderd origi- 
nations. Also my complete 
instructions. Write for a copy 
and make selections now. 

A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 8-D Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 


STAND 
SUPREME 





TRADE-MARK 





OFGUA ARANTEED SEEDS,PLANTS, 
SHRUBS AND SMALL FRUITS 
Buy direct from us at wholesale. 

Finest tested seed 


s and plants. 
Complete varieties. Northern grown 
to insure hardiness. Send now for our 
new a Spring Catalog. Quick de- 

, guarantee everything. 














with newly Invented Service Wagon 
Goes everywhere—has 1001 uses—better 
than a maid. Has large top, removabie 
glass service tray, large drawer, 2 handles, 
deep shelves, si ent swivel wheels. 
Descriptive pamphlet of this labor- 
saver and name of nearest deal oT 
sent FREE. Write today to Combination 
Products Co., 504-Q, Cunard Bldg., Chicago, 1! 
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A Matter Concerning the Welfare 
of Every American Household 


MODERN DAIRYMEN spend 
thousands to protect you. Their 
milk and cream are scrupulously 
clean when they leave the dairy. 
So are the bottles. But your 
milkman cannot control 
conditions on your back 
porch! 


WHAT USE is scientific 
precaution at the source, if 
householders pour clean milk 
from a bottle whose mouth 
has become soiled? What of 
the dust and dirt and germs 
that settle on unprotected 
bottle tops? They mingle 
with the milk. 


DON’T IGNORE this seem- 
ing trifle. It may easily exact 
a heavy penalty. But the 
danger is as easily avoided. 
All your milk and cream may 
be protected absolutely from 
contaminating contacts. 
From human hands. From 
exposure to dirt. From any 
nearby refuse. From all the 
things that should not touch milk. 





A SIMPLE INVENTION now 
hoods and seals the entire top of 
the bottle. You may have noticed 
its almost universal use in the case 
of extra grades of milk and cream 
—on certified milk—on milk for 
babies. But should any milk for 
human consumption be less care- 
fully purveyed, less carefully 
poured? Nine hundred dairymen 
think not. Many dairies hood and 
seal every bottle, thus giving their 
customers full protection. This 
prudence will soon be general 
practice—if not a law! 


LOOK at the picture. A milk 
bottle with entire top protected 
from harm. This seal goes on 
at the dairy. A sterile seal that 


drink more milk. We would be a 
stronger and healthier nation if 
they did! Health authorities are 
all agreed on that. 














IT ees cesses 


| This 
CAP 


Means 








The hood and seal that protects the entire top of the bottle is 
the modern and 100% safe method of keeping milk and bottle 
clean. Protection in this practical form was invented and developed by 
Mr. O. N. Tevander, head of the organization you are urged to write. 


stays sealed until you take it off 
—with a flip of the finger. You 
may replace the hood, but not the 
ring—so any previous removal or 
tampering would be instantly de- 
tected. Known as the Standard 
method of sealing, it is a method 
which is bound to become stand- 
ard with everybody. 


DRINK PURE MILK and be 
sure itis pure. Doubtful milk isa 
menace. Good milk is as good for 
adults as for babies and children. 
If people all knew this way of in- 
suring purity, perhaps they would 


THE U.S. GOV’T is awake 
to this safety measure! In the 
Canal Zone where germs are 
rife, this method of sealing is 
a government order. And the 
British government similarly 
guards its men in India. So 
this precaution is neither fad 
nor frill! 


YOUR CLUB, and any hotel 
where the service is fastidi- 
ous will invariably bring the 
milk you order in a bottle 
safety-sealed in this manner. 
Can we afford to be less par- 
ticular at home? Do we dare 
to be less careful where there 
are children to be considered? 





VOTE for this protection for 
your own household. The 
coupon for milk consumers 
is easily signed and mailed— 
and it will bring you a most 
interesting and valuable book 
about Milk and its uses. Dairy- 
men will want the special informa- 
tion their coupon will bring them. 






Standard Cap and {jj Seal Corporation 
Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicago 


We should like to have samples of the hood and.seal with 
complete information about its use in dairies. 


‘ Mail This 
Standard Cap and | Seal Corporation 


Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicago 


I am interested in having my milk hood and seal pro- 
tected and want your illustrated book about milk free. 





MOOD on Soo sve sass edietontntav deck 


It will help if you write name of your dairy in margin 
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How New-Day Selling Methods 


cut $10 to $30 from electric cleaner costs 


i\\ 


“‘Everything for quality—not one penny for needless selling expense.’ 

That is the great idea back of Bee-Vac nation-wide success. That is the 
one and only reason why the Bee-Vac, standing second to none in quality 
or cleaning efficiency, sells to women at the amazing price of only $39.75 

Today the electric cleaner issue is clearly drawn. Women have two 
choices. On the one hand are cleaners selling at prices ranging upwarc 
to $70. On the other hand is the twoyear-guaranteed Standard Bee-Vac 










































selling at only $39.75. 


New selling economies 


How do Bee-Vac selling economies re- 
duce cleaner prices? 


Bee-Vacs are warehoused at three hun- 
dred central points, from which twelve 
thousand dealers draw their supplies only 
as demand requires. 


We employ no canvassers, demonstra- 
tors or resale men, but distribute the 
Bee-Vac only through the regular, and 
therefore the most economical, chan- 
nels of trade. 


Thus large selling commissions are 
eliminated and the amazing Bee-Vac 
value of $39.75 made possible. 


Make these comparisons 


Dealers sell Bee -Vacs as cleaners should 
be sold. They say simply this: ‘‘ Try the 
Bee -Vac for yourse/f—in your own home 
—without obligation. Test it for ease of 
handling, for quick, safe, thorough clean- 


ing. Note its handsome appearance—its 
visible quality—its powerful two-year- 
guaranteed motor. Compare it, if you 
like, with any other cleaner, regardless 
of make, name or price.”’ 


Should you not be pleased after the 
test, should the Bee-Vac not prove to be 
better than most cleaners and at least 
equal to the best, return it to the dealer. 
You won’t be out a penny. 


But if you are delighted and want to 
keep the Bee -Vac, the price is only $39.75. 
Why pay $10 to $30 more? 


Over 400,000 in use 


Twelve thousand dealers sell Bee -Vacs in 
this modern, money-saving way—to give 
their customers a wonderful value. Over 
400,000 Bee-Vacs in use prove depend- 
ability and correct design. 

There is a Bee-Vac dealernearyou. Send 
the coupon for his name and interesting 
book of ‘‘Bedtime Jingles for Children.” 


BIRTMAN FLECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. B-3-4, Chicago, U.S.A. 































STANDARD Elediric Cleaner 


$3975 


Why pay more? 




















Some Bee-Vac Facts 


1. Light, easy to handle 4. Convenient tools and dust 
Carry anywhere with ease; glides bag 

smoothly; has restful “ball and Easiest of all tools to attach and 
socket” handle grip. use; more flexible hose. Sanitary 
Cleans thoroughly easy-emptying dust bag. 

20% to 300% greater air suction 5. Positive dependability 
extracts deeply embedded dirt. No delicate parts to wear out 


Swing-back, double brush dis- or complicated adjustments tc 
lodges surface litter. get out of order. 


3. Cleans quickly, safely 6. Guaranteed two years 


Cleans quickly. Will not get the Made and guaranteed by one 
nap. Rug authorities recom- of the oldest and largest electric 
mend it. cleaner manufacturers. 


2 

















ce Fh 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. B-3-4, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: Please send name of a nearby dealer selling Bee-Vac 
Cleaners; also your interesting book of ‘‘ Bedtime Jingles for Children.” 


Bee-Vac tilted handle permits 


added pressure, without wrist 





strain. Beautiful in proportion, 
perfectly balanced, holds heat 


much longer. A quality 
iron. At your dealer’s, $5 7 





complete 
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In the Hat Shop 


MADAME FLATTERY’s hat shop. A 
middle-aged lady looks at hats in the 
window and then enters the shop. 


ADAME FLATTERY: 
M. What can I do for you, ma- 
dame? 

CusToMER (walking about, looking at vari- 
ous hats): I want to get a hat if I can. Iwas 
looking for a dentist, and I saw one in the 
window I thought I might like; he’s moved 
somewhere in this block. I only wanted to 
see where he is. How muchis that black-and- 
white one in the window? 

MapAME FLatTery: That would be a 
wonderful hat on you, madame. (To her as- 
sistant, Miss Casey.) Will you take out 
the little Pierrot hat, please? 

CusToMER: That’s quite pretty. How 
much is that? 

MADAME FLatTTERy: That little hat is 
twenty-five, madame. It’s a very smart hat, 
a little French model. 

CusTOMER: ‘Twenty-five! 
think I care for it specially. 

MapAME FLattTERy: I could make a little 
reduction on that hat if madame thinks she 
likes it. 

CusToMER: Well, I might try it on. (She 
sits down before a mirror and removes her hat.) 

MapAmeE FLarttery (standing behind the 
customer and arranging the hat as she thinks it 
should go): There, that’s lovely on you. 

CustoMeR: Oh, I never wear my hat 
down over my face like that. I couldn’t see. 

MaApDAME FLatTERy: This hat has to be 
worn over one eye, madame. (She presses it 
down more firmly.) 

CusToMER: Oh, I couldn’t have it over 
that eye. 

MADAME FLATTERY: You could have it 
over the other eye, if you prefer, madam. 

CustomeER: I don’t want it over either eye. 

MapAME FLaTTeERyY: Well, that’s the whole 
style of the hat, madam. You want to look 
stylish, dear, and you'll find you can see 
plenty in that hat. 

CusTOMER (taking off the hat): 
think I see anything I like. 

Miss Casey (coming to the rescue): Here’s 
a little hat that would look charming on 
madame. 

MADAME FLATTERY: Madame can wear 
those little hats so nicely. Her head’s so 
small, isn’t it, Miss Casey? 

CusToMER: Why, I think my head is large! 

MADAME FLatTERY: Oh, do you, madame? 
Well, maybe it is, and all the large heads are 
wearing little hats this season. The little 
squirrel on that hat is very exclusive. 

Tue Customer: Oh, I wouldn’t wear it 
for anything. I’m so fond of animals. 

MADAME FLATTERY: You think it’s cruel, 
do you? Well, it’s all over now, and it’s very 
stylish. Now here’s a hat that’s a bit larger 
and will suit you beautifully. I can make a 
special reduction on this hat. This hat has 
been thirty-five dollars. I could make it 
thirty-three-fifty. It’s a very beautiful hat. 
It’s a hat that looks particularly well on the 
head. 

CusToMER (cheering up a bit): Well, that’s 
more the shape I’ve been wearing, but I 
didn’t mean to give as much as that. 

MAapAME Fiattery (placing the hat on the 
CusToMER’s head): This hat is a great deal 
more becoming to you than your own hat. 
Those hats like yours were never becoming, 
even when they were in style. 

CusToMER: I don’t care for such a high 
crown. 

MapAME F iatrery: I could fold that 
down for youa trifle, but I shouldn’t advise it. 
You are so short you need all the height you 
can get. It gives-her height, doesn’t it, Miss 


No. I don’t 


I don’t 


Casey? ; 
Miss Casey: Yes, indeed. It gives her a 
youthful look too. 


CustomMER: I’m afraid my daughter will 
think it’s too young looking. 

MADAME Fiattery: Oh, that isn’t a bit 
too young for you. Your hair isn’t very gray 
and your face is all right. 

Customer (taking the hand mirror): I 
think it is becoming to me, but I didn’t mean 
to go quite so high. I don’t really need a hat, 
but I’m going to this reception with my 
daughter and she said I must get one. 

MapameE FLattTery: Well, you won't find 
anything more becoming than that hat. 

CusToMER: I don’t know if I quite like 
that feather hanging down like that. 
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MADAME FLAtT- 
TERY (almost losing 
patience): Oh, that’s 
the whole style of the 
hat, madame, and it 
fills in there where 
your hair’s so thin. 
I’m surprised how 
well that hat looks 
on you. She looks 
lovely in it, doesn’t 
she, Miss Casey? 

CusTOMER (mak- 
ing a last struggle): 
You couldn’t make 
it a little less, could 
youP 

MADAME FLAT- 
TERY: Oh, no, ma- 
dame; that hat’s a bargain—an unusual 
bargain. I’m practically giving it away. 

CusToMER: Well, I haven’t time to look 
round any more. I suppose I’d better take it. 

MADAME FLATTERY: You'll never regret 
it, madame. It’s wonderful on her, isn’t it, 
Miss Casey? 

Customer: All right. 

MADAME FLATTERY (to Miss CASEy, after 
the customer leaves): She'll look as well in it 
as she could in anything. 

— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


Very Questionable 


HAT Chesterfields in what smart set 
Compose those books of etiquette 
That chart the proper way for us 
To capture an asparagus? 
Do they inscribe with golden pens 
On perfumed sheets the hows and whens 
That guide the coarser, lesser souls 
Aright on soup and finger bowls? 


Where do the men and women hide 

Who in blood-curdling tales abide? 

The one-eyed pirate chiefs who fill 

Each page with threats to maim and kill 
The fair-haired heroines that lead 

Lives very dangerous indeed? 

Where may we meet, when things go bad, 
Some enterprising hero lad? 


MRS. VAN NEST: “I TOLD YOU IT WAS TIME 

TO GO TO HOUSEKEEPING, HENRY! SEE 

HERE—THEY’VE ALREADY PUT ON THEIR 
SCREEN DOOR!” 


What happens, as old 
Tempus flees, 

To all those infant 
prodigies? 

To Misha Ossip, child 
of three, 

Who wrote a Slavic 
Symphony? 

To little Oswald who, 
at four, 

Knew thirteen lan- 
guages or more? 

To fervid Myrtle, 
aged eight, 

Who penned an Ode 
addressed To Fate? 


I wish that someone 
could make clear 

Where are the snows of yesteryear. 

Where are the pipes of Pan? and Where 

Does peerless Helen take the air? 

Where is the dust of vanished kings? 

Where are the queens of Egypt’s line? 

But where are hosts of other things? 

Your guess is just as good as mine. 

—E tas LIEBERMAN. 


Mal de Mer Etiquette 


NUMBER of Vassar girls were traveling 

through the Mediterranean. Their ship 
tossed wildly about and several tourists be- 
came seasick. At midnight it suddenly oc- 
curred to one of the girls who had become 
ill, that if she could ever manage to get on 
deck for a little while the fresh air might re- 
vive her. 

In her nightgown, without pausing to 
dress, she peered cautiously about. Not see- 
ing a soul, she hurried to the stairway. She 
had almost reached the top, when she en- 
countered a man staggering down. Greatly 
embarrassed she emitted a weak scream. 

““Vou’re safe, my dear lady!” the feeble 
gentleman gallantly gasped. ‘‘T’ll never live 
to remember!” 


Mah-jongg may have its revenge upon a 
fickle public. It may return in the form of a 
Chinese cross-word puzzle. 
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FLAPPER: “‘SAY WHAT YOU LIKE, AUNT, ANYONE CAN SEE YOU'RE JUST NARROW 


? 





cA Home in the (Country 


Extracts From a Series of Letters 


“cc 


— Our little home is charm- 
ingly located. We just love the view 
from it. There are only a few new 
houses here as yet, and there are 
great trees everywhere. The elms 
are glorious. From our porch we can see 
across to the hills, and nearer to us are won- 
derful old mansions with gardens and lawns. 
Next to us is a real field! Imagine that—a 
field! And we just come from a city apart- 
ment! Joe and I are daydreaming of the time 
when we’ll have our little nest all paid for. 
Only a few years, and then the place, the 
views and everything will be really ours.” 


“ 





Well, we have paid off one-third of 
our second mortgage. Quite a pull, I can 
assure you. And it’s some consolation to 
know that other couples are going through a 
similar experience here. There are quite a 
lot of them now, and our view isn’t as nice as 
it was. There’s a filling station at the next 
corner with red-and-blue pumps, and they’ve 
built a row of one-story brick stores on what 
used to be the front lawn of the old Hazel- 
hurst mansion. We can still see our hills, 
however, from one corner of the porch.” 


“ 


Of course, as Joe said when he 


mailed the check for the second third of the . 


mortgage, all these changes around here 
should increase the value of our property, 
but it does seem as if everything that made 
us want to live here at all is going. There’s 
a row of ten semidetached houses on the 
field next door to us now. They have purple 
glass and blue woodwork around the shut-in 
porches, and they were all built from one set 
of plans. The side wall of the nearest one 
shuts off our view down the street, but that 
isn’t as bad as it sounds, for the view isn’t 
much more than a succession of parked cars 
and garages now, anyway. Most of the 
elms have been cut down; they obstructed 
traffic; were bad for business. We canstillsee 
the hills—from our second-story window.” 


“cc 





We’ve just come back from the 
city, Joe and I, where we went for dinner and 
a show to sort of celebrate the canceling of 
our second mortgage. Only the first mort- 
gage left now, and that can stand. I was 
asking Joe, did he remember how he looked 
forward to this time, daydreaming and all 
that. He did. This place is no dream now. 
There’s a row of yellow-brick two-family 
dwellings on the other side of us now, and 
we’re hemmed in; just “country” enough 
on the side to slide the flivver to its tin ga- 
rage. Back of us there’s a lumber yard, and 
there’s a new radio store with a loud speaker, 
a terrible one, just around thecorner. They’ve 
leveled off the hills and rooted up our view in 
laying out a new home development—but 
there are some other hills, way, way off, that 
we can just see from our roof. New trees 
have been planted here and in about twenty 
years they’ll be big enough to give a little 
shade, Joe says.” 





* We took the car today, Joe and I, 
and rode out into the country to see if we 
could find a nice place to live, provided we 
can sell our house here. We found a wonder- 
ful place. There are only a few new houses 
there as yet, and great trees everywhere. 
The elms were glorious. From the porch of a 
house we looked at we could see across to the 
hills, and nearer to us there were some old 
mansions with gardens and lawns. Next to 
the house was a field. Imagine that—a field! 
Now, if we can only sell!” 

—ARTHUR H. FoLweE Lt. 


The (lubwoman’s Husband 


ve |i YOU don’t mind stopping at the public 
library for a minute I’ll drive you home. 
We are having some people in tonight and 
I’ve got to get Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
separated in my mind or I’ll probably spoil 
my wife’s evening. I won’t be long; the li- 
brarians all know me and all I have to do is 
tell them what subject I don’t want to be 
caught in. 
“Since my Aunt Maggie back in Brattle- 
boro sent my wife a hooked rug we’ve begun 
to be authorities on antiques. We’ve spent 


(Continued on Page 244) 




















































































































3844—Allgver Straw Crown, wired Chan 
laffeta bs. Ribbon and Bud Trim- $ 
ming. Elasti¢ back. Copen, Red, Sand, Oak 


MAKE EVERY CHILD 
A “PICTURE” 


Bring out that true baby loveliness—those 
dimpled, rosy cheeks and- mischievous 
eyes. Her every expression is a delight 
ful picture when framed in a Fairfame 
Kiddie C ap. 

It your favorite shop does not carry 
Fairfame Kiddie Caps, we will supply 
you through them—write us, sending 
their name. 

W rite today omur qu eae Booklet 
{ New Spra ey VIS. 


Priced 3. <: "* and up 


Foi or 20 St Muro, 


BABY CAPS:KIDDIE CAPS-BOUDOIR CAPS 
Made by 4. He, tegdber 





















A wonderful bargain in the 
most fashionable dress mate- 
rial of the season! Rich, lus- 
trous pure silk flat crépe, well 
constructed, warranted to give the 
best of wear, regularly sold at $2.50 
yd. May be had in all the very newest 
colors, including powder blue, henna, 
cocoa, almond green, gray, tan, Copen, 
navy, brown, black, white, as well as all 
the delicate evening shades. Just state 
color wanted. 


IMPORTED ALL WOOL ‘] 09 
DRESS FLANNEL e 


One of the newest, smartest YA RD 
dress flannels—our own impor- 
tation from France. Has a beautiful soft 
finish—of unusual light weight and may be 
had in all the most wanted new shades. 
Makes stunning sport dresses. A regular 
$1.39 value. Width 27 inches. 
FREE CATALOG—Send for our new free 
catalog including hundreds of the very latest 
noveltics mane other orem gooded bargains such 
a utter. S Lingette Cc 
Lace, 89c; All ‘Silk Crépe ‘de panish SEND FOR) 
98c; Normandie Voiles, 49c; Genuine FR 
Irish Dress Linen, 65c; etc. 4 
Free samples on request. We 
match every material or shade. 
Pay on delivery, plus a few 
cents extra for postage or send 
money with order and we pay the 
postage. Money back promptly 
if not delighted. 

W. W. OPPENHEIM, INC. 


America’s Original and Foremost Fabric House 
Newark Dept.6-J New Jersey 
You can complete this 


High School Course 
2 Years eaplihed High Sou 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H 453 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 




















Something different 
ELLING in dresses. No investment. 
One sale makes another. 
Good commissions. Write 
DRESSES to Miss Gray, Room 860 
525 Broadway, New York 
NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY te tee CUN- 
ARDER “LANCASTRIA”: 53 DAYS, $550 U 
1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, INCLUDING 
PEKING, FX tee Ss. S. LA CONI A, 128 DAYS, 


$1250 TO MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 28, 
62 DAYS, $600 TO $17 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building New York 


WEDDINGS 


Engraved Invitations & Announcements. Write for samples. 
The Capitol Social 


Engraving Co., Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from Page 243) 


hundreds of dollars in gasoline scouring the 
country to find relics that’ll help us live up to 
our reputation. We practically have no com- 
fortable furniture left because every time we 
got a farmhouse chair and restored it some 
useful piece had to go to the attic. 

“‘T wouldn’t mind so much if I didn’t have 
to let on to know about the stuff. But last 
year my wife got the last stick of modern 
furniture out of our living room and accepted 
an invitation to lecture to the Progress Club 
on Americana in Jonesville. She said she 
didn’t mind my ignorance personally but as 
an expert she was embarrassed by some of the 
things I blurt out. So when I know I am 


likely to meet any of her friends I try to find 
out what’s on her mind and read up on it. 
I’ve only made one bad break. That was 
when I told the president of the Progress 
Club that I’d as soon have a good Empire 
mirror as a Mayflower. My wife was three 
days getting over that.” 


—McCreapy Huston. 
Tis a Pity 


ORRACE (to poet): And do you write 
free verse? 
BARDLEIGH (sadly): Judging from my 
financial returns, yes! 
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Get Your 


Baseball Goods 


Without Cost! 


NEW glove to scoop 

up grounders, a 
finely-balanced bat to 
knock out homers, or a 
spick-and-span uniform to 
surprise your chums! 
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playgrounds? 


The rugs upon which children romp are safe playgrounds only when they are clean 
to the very bottom of their deep, soft nap. For danger lurks where dirt hides — the 
danger of disease! And dirt hides in every rug that is not beaten regularly. You can 
prove this”. ... Because The Hoover BEATS, it keeps rugs free from embedded 
eerm-laden dirt. The Hoover Sweeps and Air-cleans, too—three kinds of cleaning, 
which make rugs safe playgrounds, and keep them safe! The Hoover dusts, as well, 
custlessly; its swivel-jointed, tightly connected tools reach everywhere. And powerful 
suction draws all dirt safely into the dust-tight Hoover bag. Why not be sure your 

igs are clean? Any Authorized Hoover Dealer will deliver your Hoover, complete 


RE Rete ea ts, for $6 25 down. Nh HOO ; EI | 


It BEATS.:-. as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


* O PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of 
a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something 

of equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps 
and watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece 
of paper. Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt 
only beating will dislodge. Correct use of The Hoover causés this em- 
bedded dirt to be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle tap- 
ping of the Hoover brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the 

floor and draws all the dirt into the dust-tight bag 
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THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO : The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 





Keep your gums firm and healthy when and 
while you brush your teeth. Counteract the 
effects of a diet that is undermining the health 
of your teeth and gums. 
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Ward off pink toothbrush with [PANA 














question.” 





From a recently 
published research: 


“Even those of us who are not dental 
cripples do not use our teeth vigor- 
ously enough. No single item in this 
(modern) menu is capable of giving 
the jaws more than an insignificant 
amount of exercise.” 


From an eminent 
British authority: 


“We can thus, I think, safely infer 
that inefficient mastication isa potent 
cause of pyorrhea; and the chief cause 
of inefficient mastication being the 
eating of soft foods, we must also 
conclude that the latter practice is 
chiefly responsible for the disease in to 


Read what the dentists say 


These excerpts from professional papers show how com- 
pletely modern research has proved its case against soft food. 


From an article in 
a dental journal: 


“We have been eating and are eat- 
ing entirely too much pap, mushy and 
semi-liquid foods, the mastication of 
which is usually omitted.” 


From a 
New York lecturer: 


“Were we dependent on these nat- 
ural agencies for the health of the oral 
tissues, we might well despair of ever 
controlling dental degeneration and 
infection. We have not been willing 
to revert to a state of nature as regards 
our physical habits, nor are we likely 
© so in our dietary.” 


} 














How soft foods damage teeth and gums 
—and how Ipana helps to build sound gums 


HE DAMAGE that soft food does is a simple 

thing to tell. In fact, it’s so simple and rea- 

sonable that it’s almost uninteresting. It 
deprives the gums of the stimulation they need 
so much. It robs them of their exercise. 

The principles of Horace Fletcher, if faithfully 
followed, would help the teeth and gums as well as 
aid the digestive system. But in the same breath, 
it must be admitted that at a dinner table, they 
would provide a good deal of innocent amuse- 
ment. 


Why dentists recommend Ipana 


But this lack of exercise, this absence of ‘‘rough- 
age’’ in our daily diet makes our gums dormant, 
and thus more easily a prey to those troubles, so 
difficult to combat, which attack the teeth 
through the gum structure. 

Modern dentists are keenly alive to the import- 


ance to the teeth of the health of the gums. They 
know the prevalence of ‘‘pink toothbrush.”’ 
They know, too, that soft and tender gums can be 
helped, and worse dangers avoided, by a simple 
sageue to the daily care you give your teeth. 
That is why thousands of dentists, to whom our 
professional men have demonstrated Ipana, are 
warmly recommending it. Many of them direct 


‘ their patients to massage their gums gently when 


and while they brush their teeth with Ipana. And 
in stubborn cases, a finger massage of the gums 
with Ipana after the regular brushing 1s ordered. 


Ipana helps stimulate the gums 
Daily care of this kind will help to stir any person's 
gums to life and health, with a vigorous circula- 
tion of rich, red blood within the gum walls. 

For in addition to its wonderful cleansing 
power, Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S45, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Name 


(a A EGY! 





Address....... 




















© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 
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NDER a régime of soft food, teeth and gums last, on 
U theaverage, but half the span of human life. Perhaps 
your toothbrush seldom “shows pink” — perhaps it never 
does. Still, you can build no better foundation for the 
health— present and future—ofyour gums and teeth than 
to brush them twice daily with this delicious dentifrice. 


hemostatic known and used by the profession the 
country over. And it is the presence of ziratol 
that gives Ipana its remarkable power to tone and 
strengthen weak, undernourished gum tissue. 


Make this trial of Ipana 
for one month 
Ipana is an aid to the dentist, not a substitute for 
him. Ask him about its properties, its fine cleans- 
ing power, its delicious taste. Then switch to it 
for one month. See for yourself how good, how 
effective, it really is. 

In spite of the coupon on this page, the sim- 
plest and best thing to do is to get a large tube 
at your nearest drug store. The ten day tube can 
only start the good work. A full-size tube, which 
will last for a hundred brushings, will show you 
the start of firmer, harder, healthier gums and a 
clean, sweet and wholesome mouth. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 
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41S MASTER'S VOICE” 





Mishkin 


SCHIPA 
Victor Artist 





Bigelow 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Victor Artist 


ict lla aerate | 
” I 


© 


Matzene 


DE GOGORZA 
Victor Artist 





There are no “ifs”! With a 
Victrola and Victor Records you 
hear the kind of music you want 
by the artist you want to hear. 


Schipa’s Victor Records testify that 
here is a tenor who sings with ease of 
production, with lyric smoothness, yet 
with wholesome manliness, everything 
he does. He is an excellent judge of 
musical values as the following of his 
records will show: 


Granadinas 
Princesita 


Pagliacci—Serenata d’arlecchino 
anon—Il Sogno 

Barbiere di Siviglia—Ecco ridente in cielo 

Barbiere di Siviglia—Se il mio nome 


i 827 $1.50 
k 828 1.50 


i 965 1.50 









Swe Sar Ore. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink has been 
heard by so many American audiences 
that unless her Victor Records were 
indeed her other self the discrepancy 
would be noted, not by the few but by 
the many. 


Adeste Fidelis 

Nearer My God to Thee 

In the Sweet By and By 
Sometime We’ll Understand 
Old Folks at Home 

The Rosary 


i 829 $1.50 
i 832 1.50 


} 6277 2.00 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


WY 5 TRADE MARK 1 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 


De Gogorza sings with equal ease and 
beauty in half a dozen languages. He 
is an American so closely associated 
with the talking-machine art that he 
brings to the making of these records a 
technical skill which can come from ex- 
perience alone: 


Non é ver 

O sole mio 
Beauty’s Eyes 
Cou 

In Old Madrid 


Juanita 


} 6075 $2.00 
} 573 1.50 
} 581 1.50 









Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
$50 
Mahogany or oak 
Catalog sent on request 
















































New Size 
Guest IVORY 
a 


Guest Ivory, the dainty new cake 
of Ivory made especially for face 
and hands, cofts but 5 cents. 





© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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unbiased men of 
science. 


Dermatologists like 
Dr. William Allen 
Pusey* and health au- 
thorities like the Life 
Extension Institute 
tell you the scientific 
truth when they say 
that the first requisite 
in the care of the skin 
is cleanliness, that 
pure soap and warm 
water are the best 
friends your complex- 
ion has; that soap’s 
function is to cleanse, 
not to cure; that you 
cannot “nourish” 
your skin with soap 
or oils or “skin 
foods.” Their advice 
is worth following. 
Any other kind of 
advice may beserious- 
ly open to question. 


Cleanliness is funda- 
mental. A skin that 
is not clean cannot 
be beautiful. The use 
of soap is necessary 
focretectclaantions. 


The scientific basis for 
the use of soap 


The following set of prin- 
ciples has been endorsed by 
1169 physicians of highest 
standing and is offered as an 
authoritative guide to women 
in their use of soap for the 
skin: 


1 The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


2 Soap performs a very use- 
ful function for normal 
skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 


Ww 


If there is any disease of the 
skin which soap irritates, a 
physician should be seen. 


4 To be suitable for general 
daily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


5 If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effect upon the skin, the 
soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a physi- 
cian. 


6 Inall cases of real trouble, 
a physician's advice should 
be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 


* Author of “The Care of the Skin and Hair” 


Specialists advise simple care 
for your skin 


age gua are all right in labo- 
ratories, where failures are expected 
as a part of the day’s work. But your 
complexion is too precious and too 
delicate to risk. Where its care is con- 
cerned, it is well to take the advice of 


And pure soap is harmless to your skin. 
Ivory’s purity and mildness are univer- 
sally known. For Ivory is pure. Ivory 
contains no medicaments, coloring 
matter or strong perfumes. It keeps 
your skin clean without harm. It keeps 


its promises to the 
letter. 


The safest, gentlest 
and most effective 
cleansing treatment 
you can give to your 
complexion is to 
bathe it once or twice 
daily with Ivory Soap 
and warm water, fol- 
lowing this with a 
thorough rinsing and 
a dash of cold water. 
Then dry with a soft 
towel. If you have a 
very dry skin, rub in 
gently a little pure 
cold cream. Do not 
expect the oil in any 
soap to act as an 
emollient, for oil 
mixed to make soap 
ceases to be oil and 
becomes soap. 


If you have been per- 
suaded to experiment 
with more elaborate 
treatments, accept this 
simple, natural way 
and see if your com- 
plexion does not im- 
prove. 


Procter & Gamble 


IVORY SOAP 





99 ‘%..% Pure 





It Floats 
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HE LANDED 
HEADFIRST 
AMID ‘Toa 
WRECKAGE OF 
THE OVER- 
TURNED TABLE. 
THERE HE FELL. 
THERE HE LAY 


E WAS going to 
give me this 
house,’’ said 


Dirck Lanier, ‘‘instead 
of waiting to bequeath 
itto me. It was moth- 
er’s, you know. But 
now I suppose I’ll have 
to take the will for the 
deed.” 

“T am sorry you can 
find it in your heart to 
jest at such a time,” 
gently reproved his 
Cousin Elbert, ‘ espe- 
cially here in the room 








Illustrated by 
George Howe 





Blundell Lanier. Blun- 
dell was a chubby little 
man with old-time white 
mustache and goatee. 
Dirck had declared him 
the missing link between 
Billiken and Buffalo 
Bill, and had nicknamed 
him Buffalo Billiken. 
The name infuriated E]l- 
bert. But Blundell de- 
prived Dirck of much 
satisfaction in the quip 
by roaring with Homeric 
laughter when Elbert 
dutifully repeated it to 











where your father lay 








him at a family reunion. 











not two hours ago.” 
‘“Why shouldn’t I?” 
argued Dirck. ‘‘Dad 


“But he’d be the last man to want me to 


For the rest, a reputa- 
tion for eccentricity had 
not deprived Blundell of 
equal fame asa shrewd and brilliant financier. 


to a seat beside himself on the narrow Heppel- 


and I were on friendly terms toward the end. 

And in spite of everything that went before Always he had seemed fond of Dirck. 

then, I can’t get rid of a little ache in my &é UNGOd a It was Blundell who rose now as Dirck 
heart at his going. crossed the drawing-room and motioned him 


stand around looking like an amateur un- 
dertaker—or like you, which comes to the 
same thing. Sorrow that has to buck itself 
along with black clothes and a glum face is 
apt to be too thin to carry its own weight.” 

He passed on through the ghastly drawing- 
room, where a little group of relatives were gathering, like 
carrion crows, to hear the reading of John Lanier’s last will 
and testament. The furniture had been moved back into it 
hastily and at haphazard. Ranks of shiny camp stools still 
huddled against the wall. In the empty bay-window alcove 
a few fallen rose petals served as mute reminder of what 
so recently they had adorned. 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


Dirck did not like Elbert Lanier, this pallid cousin of his, 
with whom he had been speaking. From childhood he had 
disliked him. The two, thrown much together after the 
fashion of close relatives, had got on much as might. two 
strange cats dropped into a barrel and the lid clapped on. 
Seldom could Dirck and Elbert meet without a clash. Nor 
did Dirck give much more affection to Elbert’s father, 


white sofa. Dirck ignored the gesture and 
moved to a far end of the room, skirting 
the little knot of black-clad relatives and 
seating himself at last on the corner of a table. 
From that unconventional perch he surveyed 
the others broodingly. 

Elbert was sitting in mournful decorum beside his father 
on the uncomfortable Heppelwhite sofa. Old Stephen 
Hassler, of Hassler, Braun and McWirther, was standing in 
the window alcove and was drawing portentously from a 
long buff envelope the will the assemblage had met to hear. 
A curious hush overspread the group. To Dirck’s morbid 
senses the tense stillness was like that of a kennel of puppies 
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HOURS PASSED. EARLY DUSK SETTLED DOWN. 


at the moment when their food is about to be poured out 
into the dinner pans. 

‘‘Look as meekly and as smugly expectant as you like,” 
he bade the group wordlessly. ‘‘ Apart from a few scrapings, 
the whole pailful is mine. Dad told me so. Lwish I’d been 
a bit decenter to the dear old chap. Not that it does any 
good to wish it now. Heaven rest him!” 

Amid the decorously eager hush the crackling of the 
will’s long typewritten sheets was plainly audible to Dirck 
as Hassler unfolded them and adjusted his reading glasses. 

“In the name of God, Amen,” began the stereotyped 
form; followed by ‘‘I, John Parrett Lanier, declare this to 
be my last will and testament and I hereby revoke all 
former wills by me made or executed.” 

Dirck let his mind wander. There was likely to be a 
paragraph or more of this wheezy preamble before the 
kernel of the document should be reached. A grinding 
remorse—which the youth was honest enough to brand as 
maudlin—obsessed him. Never had he and his father got on 
together as now he believed father and son should. His 
long-dead mother used to say it was because they were too 
much alike. 


HEN had come the quarrel over Dirck’s refusal to go 
into the Lanier bank and work his way up in the busi- 
ness which might one day be his own. The squabble was 
aggravated by the news of Dirck’s engagement to Maida 
Crowell. John Lanier did not like Maida or her antecedents. 
He did not like the idea of his son’s engaging himself to any 
woman when he had not the ability to support a wife by 
his own efforts. He said so frankly. 
But—and herein lay Dirck’s sole grain of comfort—John’s 
long illness had reunited father and son. Indeed, it had 


GRADUALLY THINKING PROCESSES RETURNED TO HIM 


brought them nearer together and given them a better 
understanding of each other than ever before had been 
theirs. For months they had been good friends, close 
friends. They had even planned a wonderful winter in 
Algiers together, to build up the invalid’s slowly returning 
health. They had gone so far as to engage passage and 
secure their passports. Dirck had consented to postpone 
his marriage until after their return. 

Maida had behaved beautifully about it and had insisted 
it was the right thing for him to do. Then, for no percep- 
tible reason at all, there had been a relapse that had ended 
their Algerian plans and John Lanier’s life in a single week. 

Yes, that last few months had been worth 
while. It had healed the breach between father 
and son; and it made lighter the son’s remorse 


his father might have come to that friendly un- 
derstanding years earlier. 

Sadly he turned his attention back to the will. 
Hassler was reading out a swarm of petty be- 
quests to poor relations and old dependents. 
Dirck’s mind began to wander again. It was 
brought up with a turn at sound of his own name. 

Expressionlessly Hassler was droning forth: 
“Furthermore I give and bequeath to my only 
son, Dirck Lanier, a yearly income of one thou- 
sand dollars, to be paid to him out of my estate so 
long as he shall conduct himself in such ex- 
emplary manner as to merit said income. My 
executor and only brother, Blundell Lanier, shall 
be sole arbiter of such conduct, and shall pay or 
withhold said income according to his own judg- 
ment of my son’s continued worthiness thereof.’ 


om / ~~, 
now. Yet he wished with all his soul that he and Ay > 
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“The language,” interpolated Hassler, looking up over 
his glasses at his hearers, ‘‘is scarcely conventional. But 
my client insisted on wording the will to suit himself, 
merely securing my firm’s opinion on its legality and com- 
prehensibility. I mention it, in justice to that firm, in 
case the diction may appear in places—shall I say [with all 
respect] amateurish ?”’ 

Dirck did not heed the dry-as-dust explanation. His 
brow was puckered as he sought to assimilate the shock 
of what had just been read. One thousand dollars a year, 
and only then at the whim of the uncle he disliked and 
distrusted! The thing was preposterous. People were 
glancing covertly at him. On Elbert Lanier’s pallid face— 
before the pale eyes could be veiled by the hastily lowered 
lids— Dirck detected a flicker of pure joy. Blundell listened 
impassively, his fat little arms crossed over his fat little 
chest, his Buffalo Billiken face a mask. 


Eat forced his own features to poker calmness lest 
these onlookers glean satisfaction from the way the black 
tidings affected him. But as Hassler made as though to 
continue his reading the young man asked in a studiously 
careless voice: ‘‘ What is the date of that will? If you read 
the date aloud I didn’t catch it.”’ 

“The will is dated one year ago yesterday, Mr. Lanier,’ 
answered the lawyer, a tinge of reproof in his dry voice at 
the interruption. 

“Thanks so much,” said Dirck apologetically. ‘I never 
was any good at dates. They always floor me—especially 
this one.” 

But his brain was scarce aware of his own flippant words. 
Back it was racing to an explanation of this unexpected 
smash to his hopes. A year ago the misunderstanding 
between his father and himself had been at its height. It 
was at that time he and Maida Crowell had announced 
their engagement. No wonder rancor led his father to 
frame a will he must later have regretted! Dirck had 
heard much talk from the older man, months ago, about a 
new will leaving the bulk of his estate to his son. With his 
usual carelessness in business matters, Dirck had supposed 
the new will was long since made and that it was this will 
which Hassler was to read. 

lundell was his brother’s executor. It was he who 
handled all the Lanier business interests during John’s 
illness. It was he who had produced this will from the 
office safe on the day of the funeral. What was to have 
prevented Blundell from venting his spleen on Dirck and 
enriching himself by destroying the new will and substituting 
this year-old one? 

The thought came unbidden into Dirck’s mind, but it 
grew there with amazing speed. He glanced again at 
Blundell; the Buffalo Billiken mask was inscrutable. On 
Elbert’s face was a calmly reverential look which fired 
Dirck with a yearning to send his own athletic fist against 
the piously smug countenance. They were a pretty pair, 
that father and son. Tarred with the same stick, both of 
them. There was no safe petty villainy Dirck would have 
put past either one of the two. Then he found himself 
concentrating blankly on Hassler’s droning voice. 

The lawyer resumed his reading: ‘‘‘ This step is taken in 
no spirit of anger, but for what I deem the best permanent 
good of my son. It has been formulated after much careful 
and prayerful thought and many long conferences with my 
brother Blundell, in whose heart and wisdom I place all 
trust. I explain this at length lest my son misjudge his 
uncle or myself. I ask him to believe I have only his own 
good in mind in dividing my estate as I do.’”’ 


Epes bronzed cheek did not gain nor lose in color, 
nor did he allow one facial muscle to move. He sat as 
if only courteously and mildly interested in the perusal of the 
paper which had torn up his future by the roots. They should 
not see how hard he was hit, these goggling outsiders and 
that precious pair of rascals, his uncle and cousin. 

‘Furthermore,’ continued the dry reading, ‘I give and 
bequeath to my aforesaid brother, Blundell Lanier, all the 
real and personal estate whereof I may die possessed; 
excepting only such bequests as are hitherto mentioned in 
this will. And ——’”’ 

This time Dirck’s firm-set mouth could not repress a 
quickly checked twitch. It was as he had thought then! 
Taking advantage of the rift between his father and himself, 
Blundell had played cleverly to feather his own nest. 
Already rich and yearly waxing richer, he had bamboozled 
his trusting brother into disinheriting his own son and of 
adding to Blundell’s swollen fortune another four million 
dollars! 

To the numbed wrath in Dirck’s heart a new phase of the 
tragedy added a sudden hot sting that brought him to his 
feet from his studiously careless pose on the table 
corner and sent a wave of impotent fury through 
him. His mother’s estate! Mrs. John Lanier 


= TY had brought her husband a more than comfortable 


dowry at her marriage 
thirty years earlier. 
Apart from actual cash, 
3 thisold-fashioned brown- 
=a stone house on the upper 
F East Side was hers. It 
had been willed to her 
by her father the year 
before her marriage. 
Here she and her husband 
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had lived during the 
quarter century of 


their pleasant 
wedded life. Here 
Dirck, their one 


child, had been born 
twenty-six years 
azo. The house was 
hers, and it had al- 
ways remained in 
her name. Then, 
too, there was her 
cherished collection of jewelry, heavy and 
solid and rich, after the fashion of her 
youth—a collection estimated nowadays at 
slightly more than ninety thousand dollars in 
cash value. 

Always it had been understood that her a 
house was one day to be Dirck’s. Always it ae 
had been understood that her jewelry was one 
day to go to Dirck for the adornment of his future wife. She 
had told him so again and again in his boyhood. More than 
once she had referred to this wish of hers in his father’s 
presence. It had been understood clearly. 


RUE, following the style of her own mother’s and grand- 

mother’s wills, she had left everything to her husband. 
But she did so with the verbal understanding that it was to 
pass on to Dirck at John’s death, and that the jewelry be 
turned over to him when he should marry—the loved collec- 
tion that even now reposed in a compartment of the library 
wall safe, where she had placed it herself on her return from 
the country not a week before her sudden death. 

And now this house of hers and these jewels of hers were 
to go, as part of her husband’s estate, to Blundell Lanier, 
whom she had never really liked! In these lofty, old- 
fashioned rooms, Blundell’s fat wife would queen it, wearing 
the jewels which the gentle dead woman had designed to 
adorn Dirck’s bride! In course of time house and jewelry 
would descend to Elbert, the worthy and niggardly and 
priggishly hatable only son of Blundell. 

The thought was bitter wine on a sponge to Dirck Lanier. 
[t filled him with a swirl of passionate hatred and rebellion. 
The jewelry his mother had loved so, the Old World gems in 
their antique settings that she had worn with such tender 
pride and which she had been wont to show him, one by 
one, in his boyhood, descanting on the history and the rare 
beauty of each. 

True, as jewel collections go nowadays, they were perhaps 
paltry and out of date. But they had been his dead mother’s. 
\nd she had intended them for him and for the then un- 
known girl he would one day marry. They were part and 
parcel of his dear memories of her. From the depths of a 
raging heart Dirck swore they should never go to the man 
who had despoiled him. 

With a start he came to himself, belatedly aware that he 
had ceased to control his face’s expression; aware that 
Blundell and Elbert Lanier were gazing at him with the air 
of men who are scanning large print with entire ease. 

The reading of the will was completed. Hassler restored 
the typed pages to their long buff envelope and began a 
whispered colloquy with Blundell. The others had risen 
from their decorous postures and were filing out of the room; 
some with satisfaction on their duly solemn faces, some with 
badly hidden chagrin. None came across to the far corner 
to say good-by to the scowling disinherited son. Then 
Elbert was coming over to him. Dirck stiffened. 

“T hope,’”’ said Elbert in his wonted pedantic manner, 
with black-gloved hand outstretched, ‘‘you are too broad- 
minded to hold rancor.” 

“Hope is on the free list,’’ replied Dirck surlily and 
ignoring the other’s hand. ‘Keep on hoping.” 

“I’m sorry you take it this way,”’ said Elbert, a tinge of 
sadness in his pedantically modulated voice. ‘‘It is ill to 
hold rancor toward the dead.” 

“T hold no rancor toward the dead,’’ Dirck assured him. 
‘‘Not toward the poor old sick man who was cheated into 
defrauding his son. I don’t think Esau held any rancor 
igainst Isaac, his father. The Bible doesn’t say he did. 
But he held plenty of it against Jacob, the swine who 
robbed him of his birthright. Think it over.” 


BRUPTLY he turned from his cousin and started from 
L£\ the room. Blundell Lanier had been standing with his 
back to his nephew. Yet before Dirck was half way to the 
drawing-room door Blundell had left Hassler and was hurry- 
ing to intercept him. Linking his arm in the reluctant 
Dirck’s, Blundell fell into step with him and accompanied 
him out into the drearily empty front hall. 

“My very dear boy,” he began earnestly, “I know just 
how rottenly hard this hits you. I don’t blame you for 
hating me. But don’t get to hating John. He meant it 
ill for the best. He 

‘Nine tragedies out of eight have been started by people 
who ‘meant it all for the best,’’” sulkily philosophized 
Dirck. He disengaged his arm from his uncle’s pudgy 
grasp and picked up his hat from the hall table. 

But Blundell intercepted him. ‘It’s rotten hard luck,” 
repeated the older man. ‘But I wish you’d take my solemn 
word for it that your dad not only meant it for your best, 
but that he had every reason to think it would be for your 
best. So did I. I still do. Ordinarily I’d be content to let 
any man think what he wanted about me and trust to time 
to show him I was square. But—hang it, Dirck! I’m fond 
of you and I want you to believe I’m your friend.” 

“There is an absurdly simple way to prove it,”” answered 
Dirck, deaf to the almost boyishly eager appeal in Blundell’s 
light voice. ‘‘You say you want to be my friend. You say 





dad believed he was doing the best thing for me. Perhaps 


he did, at a time when he and I were at loggerheads. When 
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we're sore at anyone we’re apt to gloss over 
the unfair things we do to him by telling our- 
selves they’re for his good. But dad and I got 
to be dear friends after that. He told me him- 
self he was changing his will; he told me not 
two months ago. Whether or not he changed 
it ” 





“If you’re normal you’re thinking in your 
heart that he did, and that I burned the will 
and gave Hassler this one that’s made out in 
my favor,” said Blundell. ‘I don’t blame you 
for thinking so. But on my oath, as a man and 
a Mason, it isn’t true, Dirck.”’ 

“Let it go at that,’’ suggested Dirck, steel- 
ing himself once more against the note of ap- 
peal in Blundell’s voice. 

“Let’s get back to what you were saying 
about wanting to convince me you’re square 
and my friend. It’ssimply done. All you have 
to do is ; 

“TI know,” interrupted Blundell whimsically, yet with a 
rueful little twist to his mouth. 

‘“You mean I can turn over to you the property you be- 
lieve your father meant for you and which he was wheedled 
into leaving to me.” 

““Yes,’’ answered Dirck. ‘‘That is precisely what I mean. 
It must have been on your own conscience, to make you 
guess it.’’ 





‘‘No,” said Blundell, ‘‘it wasn’t. But it was the natural 
suggestion you would make. It was the suggestion anyone 
in your shoes would make.” 

“Well?” 

“T can’t do it, Dirck. I am your father’s executor. That 
means I am bound in honor to carry out his wishes. If he 
had wished you to have his estate he’d have left it to you. 
He left the bulk of it to me. He felt he had good and wise 
reason for doing that. I must carry out his wishes.”’ 

“At frightful sacrifice to yourself!’’ scoffed Dirck. 


‘A NO great sacrifice to myself,’’ retorted Blundell, 
“when you take that particularly obnoxious tone. Just 
the same I wish I could make you believe John meant it well, 
that he was your truest friend in what he did, and that I’m 
your friend too.” 

‘“ A few more such devoted friends,’’ observed Dirck, ‘‘and 
I won’t even have a suit of clothes or a nickel left.”” He 
brushed aside his uncle’s detaining hand and stepped to the 
door. There, struck by a new reflection, he paused and 
turned back. 

Blundell was looking worriedly after him. 

“There’s one thing more,”’ said Dirck more civilly and 
with something of pleading in his sullen voice. ‘‘ You must 
surely have heard my mother say that her jewelry was one 
day to belong to my wife and that her house was to descend 
to me.” 

(Continued on Page 106) 















































DiIRCK ENDEAVORED TO COVER HIS OWN TRACKS AND TO LEAVE NO CLEW WHEREBY HIS COUSIN 
COULD FOLLOW HIM OR SET THE 


POLICE ON HIS TRACK 
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SHE WAS VERY SURE OF HERSELF—VERY COOL AS SHE SAT THERE—WAITING 





























ENRY SEIBERLING,ashort, rotund, 
almost bald little man, stood awk- 
wardly leaning against the door of his 
wife’s bedroom. She had not looked 
i)| up at his approach, for the faint sound 
#Al of his slippered feet on the polished 
~4| hardwood of the hall had not disturbed 
bot trance) her, and he paused there silently as if 
afraid his voice might shatter the fairy picture pre- 
sented to him in the mirror above her dressing table. 
Finally, mustering up courage, he coughed. At the 
sound she turned. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said. Then: ‘‘ Well?” 

Henry, tightly grasping the silken splendor of a polka-dot 
sock in one pudgy white hand, advanced a step into the 
room. ‘‘Pardon me, Connie, but I can’t find the mate to 
this,” he said. 

An expression of annoyance clouded her face. Without 
a word she rose and, holding close the filmy gossamer of her 
negligee, brushed past him, crossed the hall and went into 
his bedroom. Henry followed, still holding the sock, and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. As his wife impatiently 
pulled open the drawers of his chiffonier and pawed through 
their contents, he winced, for he prided himself upon the 
neatness with which his haberdashery was arranged. It 
provoked him to have it disturbed, even by Connie. 

“‘I say, Connie, I’ve looked in there myself, you know,” 
he finally ventured. 

His wife straightened up, her face flushed with the ex- 
ertion of her search. ‘‘ Why didn’t you say so?”’ she snapped. 


EJENRY shuffled his feet as an embarrassed schoolboy 
might have done under the sting of his teacher’s rebuke, 
but a perfectly natural inclination to reply that she had not 
asked him died almost before he thought of it. For some 
undefinable reason he hated sharp words with Connie, and 
had always hated them, while she for her part, of late, 
seemed to take a perverse delight in the acidity of her 
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F - pecode) thirty years ago David Ross became the 
son of an Indiana newspaper editor. Thus 
thoughtful even in the matter of his birth, he still 
retains the quality, being now a thoughtful young 
business man of Indianapolis. For the benefit of 
those familiar with Rotarians and Junior Rota- 
rians through satirical novels and plays, it might 
be mentioned that Mr. Ross and his comrades of 
this type spend their Christmas Days in toil; they 
carry presents to the destitute and get home at 
night pretty tired. Mr. Ross does other things. 
Admiring Benvenuto Cellini, he makes medals, en- 
graves on steel, works in enamels; and, being na- 
tively a Hoosier and, also, at heart an artist, he 
writes. That he can write to large effect is proven, 
I think, by his story, Beggar’s Choice. 











behavior toward'him. Connie’s attitude was often 
puzzling; he wondered if he quite understood her. 
Sitting there on the edge of the bed, his slippered 
feet scarcely showing beneath the enveloping folds of 
a dark-green bath robe, he was not exactly an ideal 
Prince Charming, and he realized his negative qualifi- 
cations to the full. The realization was uncomfortable, 
too, for it brought home to him the poignant sense of 
unworthiness that had persisted with him in all his re- 
lations with Connie since the day they were married. 
She was much too good for him, much too pretty. If 
he had not swept her off her feet into marrying him 
she might have found someone who would have made her 
really happy. For, seeing her beauty and knowing as he 
did the romantic proclivities of his wife, it was impossible 
for him to cast himself in the stellar role of her affections 
when his mirror relentlessly pointed out the unromantic 
realities of a face, the round, ruddy fullness of which was 
thinly crowned by a sparse thatch of graying red hair. He 
often wondered why she had married him. Sometimes, for- 
getting, Connie wondered too. And this wondering why she 
had married Henry was the most remarkable thing the re- 
markable woman did. 


"FEERe were no doubt twenty-five thousand, possibly 
thirty thousand, actual, living, breathing human beings 
in Edgerton. The local chamber of commerce, it is true, 
boosted the ante a little and made it an even fifty thousand, 
but everyone who knew anything at all about the town ac- 
cepted these figures with mental reservations. The cham- 
ber’s estimate, however, was generally conceded to be neat 
enough to the truth to pass on to transients and to the com- 
paratively few families who came, reénforced by bulging 
furniture vans and a more or less grim determination, to 
make their homes there. 

The town began, if towns can begin, at the Ohio River, 
which swept its mile-wide flood in a great arching crescent 
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as an impassable barrier to the south. Of lesser importance 
to the eye, but equally definite, socially at least, the rail- 
road station blocked progress on the north. Main Street, 
flanked by the usual nondescript array of business buildings, 
an Odd Fellows Hall, the Old State Bank and the new 
Schmelzer Hotel—four floors of solid comfort—slid its lazy 
cobblestoned length six blocks from the river to the station, 
dividing the east from the west side of town as definitely 
as a knife parts a cheese. 

West of Main Street the business district petered out 
almost at the back doors of the buildings that faced on Edg- 
erton’s White Way, but across this cobblestoned meridian, 
the eastward progress of commerce was bounded with greater 
generosity. For three blocks on First Street an almost un- 
broken row of towering store buildings, some of them three 
and one of them actually four stories high, housed the more 
exclusive shops until these, too, gave way at last, almost re- 
luctantly it seemed, to the gutted shells of eight-room and 
ten-room houses—Edgerton’s finest homes of another and 
earlier generation. 

So much for First Street, and Second, and Third, while 
Fourth Street outshone them all by continuing for a whole 
extra block and wound up its business affairs finally in the 
spick-and-span stucco newness of the Press Club. A few of 
the older families still clung to the outskirts of this neighbor- 
hood that had once been their stronghold; but most of 
them, long since succumbing to the siren sweetness of the 
accompanying march of business and realty values, had 
sold their old homes and moved, not without considerable 
misgivings and twinges of outraged pride, into a newer 
addition which sprawled over the wooded ruggedness of 
what old-timers remembered as Coal Mine Hill. 


"TRANSFORMED by the wizardry of landscaping from a 

brier-covered limestone hill into the terraced beauty of 
an Italian countryside, this district was now called Woodruff 
Heights—in doubtful honor of old man Woodruff, who had 
nearly worn his life away trying to grow corn in the starved 
soil. He found later, almost too late, in fact, that the rocky 
dirt of the hill formed but scant covering for a moderately 
profitable outcropping of coal. 

But even this was gone now; old Woodruff himself was 
only dust and memory, while Wheatsley, of the State Bank 
the T. Alvin Wheatsleys of course—had built a wonderful 
Dutch Colonial house over the very spot from which old 
Woodruff had hacked and blasted the means to pay off the 
mortgages on his hill farm. 
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Prospect Boulevard wound its shining asphalted 
way up through Woodruff Heights, past the homes 
of Edgerton’s great and near-great, to terminate 
at last in a grassy concourse on the summit. From 
this vantage point could be seen to the west the 
clustered roofs and tree tops of Edgerton; to the 
south, almost washing the base of the hill, the 
faintly shimmering jeweled bosom of the river; 
while north and east, unbroken except by an in- 
frequent farmhouse or wooded patch, stretched 
the endless rows of cornfields. 

Henry Seiberling’s father, fresh from the pic- 
turesque vistas of the Rhineland, had liked this 
view when as a young man he had taken his wife and family 
up Coal Mine Hill on Sunday outings. It reminded him of 
home. He liked it so well that, when years later Woodruff 
Heights came into being, he left his solid mahogany desk in 
the president’s office of Adolph Seiberling and Co., Whole- 
sale Grocers, and spent one whole afternoon dickering with 
a young Jesse James who represented a firm of Edgerton’s 
leading real-estate dealers. 

Thus it was that the Seiberlings came to live near the 
summit of Woodruff Heights, and the fact that they lived 
there, making evident as it did the proof of their prosperity, 
opened the doors of the socially desirable to them more 
and more frequently, until at last even the oldest and bluest- 
blooded families in town capitulated. The A. Seiberlings 
had arrived! 

Beyond the railway station, however, that less tangible 
barrier to the north, Edgerton still survived in a conglom- 
erate maze of deep-rutted, unpaved streets, and, giving way 
abruptly at the station—more familiarly known among the 
residents of this section as the depot—the more pre- 
tentious dwellings to the south were succeeded by row after 
row of dingy, shabby houses. These with their crazily 

leaning chimneys, unpainted weatherboarding, broken 
picket fences and weed-grown yards gave honest testimony 
to the squalor and poverty within. This neighborhood, un- 
like Woodruff Heights, its newer and fairer sister to the 
east, was unnamed. References to its geography were 
usually confined to ‘‘across the tracks” or ‘beyond the 
depot,” and to say that a man, or more especially a woman 
lived ‘‘across the tracks’’ was synonymous with saying that 
he or she was a social zero, a sort of lower layer of the under 
crust. 

Taylor Street bisected the district from south to north, 
and was in reality a continuation of Main Street, being 
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withheld from this proud estate only by the in- 
tervening railroad tracks and the towering red 
bulk of the Polar Ice and Fuel Company’s plant 
that closed its north end. 

Constance Denny lived on Tayior Street in the 
least attractive block of a dingy string of unat- 
tractive blocks. In its pristine youth the Denny 
cottage had been painted white, and had stood, no 
doubt, like a veritable emblem of purity among 
its less virtuously colored neighbors. Now, how- 
ever, through the corroding influences of time and 
railroad smoke, it had taken on the neutral drab 
of the neighborhood and had retired from its 
place in the sun to become only a motif in the gray frieze cf 
Taylor Street. A sagging porch across its front bespoke a 
certain former trim dignity the place no longer possessed, 
which, coupled with the mangy-looking brick chimney that 
climbed tipsily up one side of the house, gave it a curiously 
drunken effect. 


UILT below the level of the street, the front porch was 

reached by descending a flight of wooden steps, six in 
number, so time and foot worn that the increasing crescendo 
of their complaint was not calculated to ease a nervous visi- 
tor’s mind as to the safety of his legs in the descent. Flank- 
ing these decrepit steps were banisters, worn shiny Ly years 
of supporting ascending and descending Dennys. The porch 
was narrow, so narrow that there was barely room for the 
two green rocking-chairs and Mr. Denny’s slatted porch 
swing. In fact, it was only a step from the bottom of the 
stairs to the front door that led directly into the Denny 
parlor. 

The uneven floor of this room of rooms was partly covered 
by a violently red rug accentuated into angrier ruddiness by 
a pattern of unending acanthus scrolls of a particularly poi- 
sonous green. Someone of the Dennys of artistic bent had 
painted that portion of the floor unprotected by the rug, evi- 
dently having in mind the desire to imitate hardwood. The 
result, however, was hardly a success, giving, as it did, a dis- 
tinct and clear-cut impression of spilled custard, which was .- 
not relieved or made more palatable to the imagination by 
the zigzagging streaks of red left by the graining tool. A li- 
brary table of quarter-sawed golden oak, holding a gas 
reading lamp, a red-backed, gold-titled set of Dickens’ works 
and a limp-leathered copy of the Rubaiyat—for decorative 


(Continued on Page 100) 

















































































FalINISHING his afternoon’s work at five 
o'clock on the last day of April, Thomas Ba- 
shore lifted his hands from his plow, straight- 
ened his back and looked about. He was a 
magnificent, perfectly proportioned creature 
#1 of twenty-four, with sunburned face, thick, 
B| light-brown, sun-bleached hair, and blue 

i mcsied) eyes. He had a grave, simple expression, 
natural to one who loved his Creator, his work and his wife, 
and who thought of little else. 

His first American ancestor, arriving in 1724, had been a 
Swiss Mennonite by the name of La Bessieur; Thomas was 
a Dunker and wrote his name Bashore. The difference be- 
tween the two sects was small. Both believed in simplicity 
of life and dress and worship, and in adult rather than infant 
baptism, one by sprinkling, the other by immersion; both 
observed the rites of foot washing and the Lord’s Supper, 
and both held love feasts. Neither put a high value upon 
theology or philosophy, and neither could be moved by fire 
or sword, prison or exile to change his religious beliefs or 
principles of conduct. : 

Thomas’ hat was broad-brimmed and his old clothes were 
gray; an observer unversed in fine distinctions would have 
supposed he was a Quaker. His ruddy face was clean shaven, 
but as he grew older he would probably shave only his 
upper lip. 

At twenty he had married, and at twenty-one he had in- 
herited his farm from his father. His vocation he had in- 
herited from forty generations, and the cells of his brain were 
molded by it. He loved the very earth itself; he liked to 
touch it with his hands, to walk barefoot in it. He believed 
that it cured inflammation; if he bruised or blistered his foot 
he walked in the cool plowed soil. 
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ok a few minutes he was intensely and exaltedly happy; 
then a cloud darkened his bright mood. He responded to 
beauty, and he loved especially the place where he stood and 
the majesty of the view. The small field lay high on a ridge, 
against woodland which rose to the summit. Dogwood in 
full bloom brushed his shoulders, and above his head red 
maple burned with a crimson flame. Near by, half in shadow, 
stood his comfortable stone house, and far below and beyond, 
still bathed in sunshine, spread the famous fertile plain of the 
richest county in the state. It was not so beautiful now, 
when none but the wheat fields were green, as it would be a 
month hence. It had long been shorn of its trees; only about 
the villages and churches and meetinghouses could the 
luxury of shade be maintained. 
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alt of the Earth 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


I/Mustrations by E. F: Ward 


About a mile to each side there projected from the ridge 
spurs on which the forest was still thick. There the buds of 
oaks and hickories had scarcely begun to swell, but tulip pop- 
lars lifted tall, proud, pale-green crowns, as though enjoying 
a brief eminence before being lost like single waves in a wide 
sea. Thomas saw more with his mental eye than with his 
physical eye. Back of him in the woods were anemones, 
hepaticas and even arbutus which had escaped the greedy 
and ruthless hand of man. There were slender pointed 
beech buds of the softest tawny color, sassafras tassels of 
brilliant yellow, and tiny gray leaves of aspen. Beside the 
spring ferns were unveiling and lilylike leaves were forcing 
their way through thick, brilliant moss. Green frogs thrust 
their heads from the soft bank of the brook and delicate in- 
sects floated in sunny open spaces. . 

Thomas loved not only the sights from his lofty field, but 
the sounds, especially those which he could hear later in the 
evening. A brown owl lived in a hollow tree, and to him he 
often spoke and the owl answered with a low, cooing note. 
He watched the nighthawks as they climbed up and up, and 
rejoiced in the eaglelike speed with which they dropped, and 
the low, strident boom of their taut wings. His soil was too 
productive to be used as pasture, but below, on land less 
well cleared, a farmer kept sheep and he could 
hear the plaintive cry of the lambs. The farmer 
was a strange person whom his neighbors 
called ‘‘Der G’schnorr-affels-gesicht’’ because 
of his twisted face. 

In the early evening he was apt to be chop- 
ping wood, and his ax had a pleasant sound, 
speaking of industry and warmth and hearten- 
ing food. 

Thomas’ bright mood darkened because he 
thought of starving people. He read little; 
education and information about the world 
were not supposed to be necessary to man’s 
salvation; but there had come into his hands 
an illustrated magazine devoted to the interests 
of the Armenians, and the text and the pic- 
tures haunted him and gave him nightmare. 
He seemed to be standing in his stall in the 
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HE WENT ON 
MUTTERING, 


AND PLOWING 
IN THE TWI- 
LIGHT THAT 


WHICH HAD 
BEEN PLOWED, 
AND UTTERING 
DISJOINTED 
SENTENCES 


Lanesville market, all his vegetables and fruits gone, and 
about him an emaciated, clamoring throng. He wished 
that he had more land; if he could cultivate more he could 
sell his produce for less. So unworldly was Thomas! 

At his command the horses dragged the plow toward the 
lower field where he would use it the next morning. He sang 
to cheer his downcast spirit and his voice rang out over the 
hillside. He knew only religious songs, and he selected Chil- 
dren of the Heavenly King. He liked also to repeat pas- 
sages of Scripture, with which his memory was filled. 


& HE approached his house he grew more sober. There 
was another darkening shadow, ever present, undeniable, 
though unacknowledged by him. The yard facing the east 
was in shadow and the windows were blank. The large gar- 
den was spaded and the beds were outlined by newly placed 
boards—that was man’s work; but no planting had been 
done and the fence was not whitewashed—that was wom- 
an’s work. No daffodils or hyacinths bloomed in the yard, 
and no geraniums at the kitchen window. One would have 
said that the man of the house was capable and industrious, 
but that the woman was not strong, or perhaps lacked in- 
terest. Thomas’ face took on a still more sober look; then 
he opened the door and entered. 

Annie sat by the table paring potatoes. Little could be 
seen of her face, except that her forehead was white and her 
cheeks pink. She had thick, curly, dark-brown hair arranged 
elaborately. When he was off his guard two expressions al- 
ternated in Thomas’ eyes, tenderness and terror. He loved 
Annie with a love so intense that it made him feel guilty, 
and he feared to lose her with a fear 
akin to madness. He did not antici- 
pate losing her in this world, but in 
the next, where the believing and 
the unbelieving would surely be 
separated. Steadying his voice, he 
spoke to her pleasantly: ‘‘I’m going 
to William Hershey for onion sets 
after supper. Won't you walk 
along?” 

Annie did not look up, and 
he thought for a moment that 
she did not intend to answer, 
though she had never yet in 
her most sullen moment re- 
fused to speak. She uttered 
et at last an angry “No, 
oY ‘ won't.” 
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‘‘Ach, come once,”’ he coaxed. ‘It will be good for you. 
We can go through the woods and come home by the road.”’ 

‘“‘T hate the woods and I hate the road.’”’ Annie lifted her 
face. It was beautifully shaped and glowing with health and 
vrath. ‘I hate everything here.” 

The Spirit bade Thomas bear witness, and when the Spirit 

nd common sense conflicted the Spirit won. ‘If you’d give 
yourself to God,’’ he said gently. ‘‘Then you'd be all the 
ime happy. If we give ourselves to God and are baptized, 
then everything’s right.” 

Annie rose and placed her bowl on the table and laid the 
knife beside it. There was no strength in her beautiful face, 
and at present there was positive ugliness. It was hard to 
tell why she and Thomas had ever come together, unless Na- 
{ure tried to mate two physically perfect creatures. Annie’s 
pink dress was as worldly as her coiffure. 

“You can get your own supper,” she said in a furious tone. 
“J told you never to bother me again about being baptized. 
I see myself in the creek! Ina black robe with everybody in 
the toynentP looking on and all my friends laughing! I see 
myself !’’ 

‘‘T didn’t mean to make you angry,” apologized Thomas. 
He spoke against a closed door. 


IDs 


HOMAS came slowly up to William Hershey’s little 

house on the other side of the northern spur. The sun had 
set and purple light bathed the world. William’s farm lay 
almost as high as Thomas’, and had the same unlimited 
view. If one climbed to the top of the hill one could see the 
broad Susquehanna. 

In the twilight William’s fence gleamed white; flowers 
bloomed in beds encircled by whitewashed stones; there 
were clearly marked rows of planting in the garden, and in 
the sweet air coverlets fluttered on the line. In the kitchen 
were William, a little, red-bearded man, his wife Mary and 
his three children. Mary looked delicate on account of her 
slender face and clear complexion, but she was a woman of 
ability and vigor. Supper was over and the dishes washed, 
and Mary sat mending while the children played about the 
crowded, happy room. They were glad to see Thomas, whom 
they loved. Thomas and William exchanged seeds regularly, 
believing that seed should not be grown in the soil in which it 
is to be planted. 

‘‘Do you have more onion sets?’’ asked Thomas. 
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‘“yOuU CAN GET YOUR OWN SUPPER,”’ SHE 
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He sat down in the chair William placed for 
him and laid his broad hat on his knees. He 
was tired, with a weariness which he believed 
was an evidence of health, like a good ap- 
petite. 

“To besure,’’ answered William. 
them for you.” , 

“Is Annie pretty good?’’ asked Mary, try- / 
ing to veil a natural feminine curiosity. She 
knew nothing of Annie’s discontent, and she 
wondered why she was so unfortunate as to 
have no children. if 

“Yes,’’ answered Thomas steadily. Y 

“You ought to bring her along to us.” 

‘‘She couldn’t come this evening.” 

William was better informed than his wife. 

He heard gossip, but he saw no reason to 
trouble Mary with it. ‘I guess she was tired,” he said con- 
siderately. ‘It’s no wonder the women are tired. Mary has 
made garden and whitewashed and washed quilts and cooked 
and milked today already. Women are more than the half, 
is it not so?” 

““Yes,”’ assented Thomas bravely. 

“You forget the baking,’’ laughed Mary, going to the cup- 
board and bringing out a plate of rusks. 

“Sure enough!”’ exclaimed William. ‘The chief thing!” 

Thomas and William always engaged in religious conver- 
sation. 

‘“Why,’’ demanded Thomas suddenly as he finished his 
rusk, ‘‘must we have a devil in this world?”’ 

“The devil’s all right,”” answered William, though a little 
doubtfully. ‘‘But we must keep him down. We must stand 
all the time with both feet on him, like the man on the dragon 
in the picture.” 

Tired as he was, William walked with Thomas to the en- 
trance of the wood road. The moon had risen and a faint 
mist made the plain look like the ocean, which neither Wil- 
liam nor Thomas had ever seen. 

“T have much to be thankful for,”’ said William. ‘I have 
my farm free at last, and if this year’s a good one I should 
get a little ahead. I guess you’re always ahead.” 

“T can’t complain,’”’ answered Thomas. ‘But I should 
like to buy the fields I once sold to Weikert. I should like to 
raise more food; when I think of the starving people I’m sure 
I could do more.” 
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“‘Are there then starving 
people?’’ asked William, 
amazed. 

‘*Thousands,’’ answered 
Thomas with deep sympathy. 
““T read about it ina paper. If 
we could raise more we could 
send some tothem. The Bible 
says ‘Feed my sheep.’ That 
means with bodily as well as 
spiritual food. If gives so 
many people who will not 
work, and, for another thing, 
here’s all our fine land and so 
much spread over with to- 
bacco. I don’t believe the Lord will forgive any- 

body who takes wheatland for tobacco.” 

“T don’t like to judge my brothers,”’ said William. ‘But 
for me it would be a sin.”’ 

“The tobacco fields are barren to me.” 
trembled; he put into his cry all the wretchedness of his 
heart. ‘‘It’s a cursed business.”’ 

“We must pray about it,’’ said William soothingly. ‘‘ Now, 
good night.” III 


HOMAS was singing softly ‘‘ Bringing in the sheaves.”’ It 

was July, and he had brought many in. The wheat was 
reaped, and he was going up and down, cultivating his 
Golden Bantam corn, with which he could not sufficiently 
supply his patrons. In the late afternoon breeze the tall 
stalks clashed their sword blades far above his head, and the 
sound cheered him. Annie had seemed pleasanter, and he was 
going to be bold enough to make the proposal of which he 
had long dreamed. 

His strength was inexhaustible. He drove twice a week to 
Lanesville market, starting at two o’clock in the morning 
and finishing his sleep on the way. On other days he rose at 
three and worked till dark. But he could do still more; if he 
had more land he could feed more people. 

This time he waited until after supper. Annie had finished 
her dishes and he had finished his chores, and he sat beside 
her on the step, a healthy, wholesome, ardent creature. He 
was so occupied with his dream and with the lovely sounds 
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Thomas’ voice 


(Continued on Page 50) 


SAID IN A FURIOUS TONE. ‘‘I TOLD YOU NEVER TO BOTHER ME AGAIN ABOUT BEING BAPTIZED”’ 
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JEREMIAH SPEAKS: The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked: who can know it? 


Jesus Speaks: It must needs be that offenses 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh! 


* 

Paut SpeAKs: I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man: but I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
ing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members. O, wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself serve the law 
of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 





“sap|N THE poem Gold Hair: a Story of 
=) Pornic, Robert Browning dramatized a 
}] true story. It appears that in the little 
Breton town there lived a thin, pale girl, 
4) whose chief claim to beauty was her mag- 
nificent yellow hair. Her character was 
apparently so impeccable that to her 
i} friends and neighbors she seemed more 
%| like a saint than a human being. She was 
fers} devout; she was never frivolous, never 
angry; she spoke no words of slander, no words of impatience 
or petulance; she took care of the sick and dying. When she 
walked along the street her presence was a benediction. The 
Pornic people used to say that no matter how streaky and 
imperfect the characters of others were, in this girl there was 
certainly no flaw. She had even on earth at- 
tained perfection. There could be nothing in 
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Original Sin 


Each Heart Houses a Hero anda Villain 


By WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 


Nothing is more astounding than the internal range of 
human nature. Not only are there people both living and 
dead who are clearly either heroes or villains, but in the 
heart of every person there are purity and vulgarity, courage 
and cowardice, nobility and meanness, sublimity and trivi- 
ality, unselfishness and selfishness. The human heart is a 
garden where lovely flowers and poisonous weeds grow side 
by side. Life is dangerous. 

A good man sitting in church at half past eleven on Sunday 
morning may be in a hallowed frame of mind; at that 
moment it would seem incredible to him that he could be 
coarse, or profane, or petulant, or mean. Yet before sunset 
that same person may be swearing in rage, or tempted by 
sensual imaginings, or exhibit the evidences of petty jealousy 
and selfish egotism. Out of the same mouth, said the Apostle 
James, proceedeth blessing and cursing. 

My observation of human nature and my belief in the 
teachings of Jesus combine to prove overwhelmingly to my 
mind the truth of original sin. When I say that I believe in 
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Such a doctrine appears to me absurd. How- 
ever much I may regret Adam’s unfortunate 
curiosity, what he did has never troubled my 
conscience. I don’t care whether he ate an 
apple or a watermelon. I feel not the slight- 
est responsibility for any one of his actions 
or thoughts. I have done enough myself to 
cause me sufficient remorse without borrow- 
ing trouble from men long dead. But al- 
though the theory that I myself committed 
a sin when Adam ate the apple appears to me ridiculous, it 
does not appear to me nearly so absurd as the doctrine | 
hear frequently today from Christian pulpits, and read even 
oftener in nicely printed books. The modern teaching is 
that there is no such thing as original sin; that men and 
women are not naturally bad, but naturally good; that the 
impelling forces in the human heart are not downward, but 
upward; that human nature is inherently beautiful and 
noble. This seems to me the very last word in falsehood and 
folly. 

Of course if this reassuring and flattering theory be true, 
we do not need to be born again; we do not need to be con- 
verted; we need no divine sacrifice; we need no church, no 
Bible and no religion; the church and the Gospels go to- 
gether to the scrap heap. Christ lived and died, not for 
sinners, but for people who are pretty good anyhow; the 
Great Physician spent his life visiting those who were healthy. 

All we should conceivably need, if we were naturally good, 
would be some good training to develop our goodness, as a 

natural athlete needs a professional coach. In- 
cidentally, very few are natural athletes. Yet it 





her life which she would be unwilling to have — 


known. 


—— is the truth we want. I do not cling to religion 
because I love it. If it is true that human na- 





No one was surprised when she was stricken 
with tuberculosis. Everyone felt that she was | 
too angelic to remain long in this sordid world, 
and that heaven was her natural home. Before | 
she died she made this request of her parents: | 
“‘T am going to arrange my hair exactly as I wish | 
it to appear while I lie in the coffin. When you 
are preparing my body for burial, on no account | 
disturb my hair, and be equally careful when | 
you place my corpse in the coffin, so that those 
who come to the funeral will see me exactly as 
I wish to look.” 

I dare say that when her friends heard of this 
strange request they were secretly pleased. 
‘‘Well, now, that proves that after all she was 
human. She was proud of her lovely hair; she 
did have that faint touch of vanity, and wished 
even in the coffin to appear at her best.” | 

The girl died. Her orders were meticulously 
carried out. People bent over and kissed the 
white face, which looked like a silver wedge be- 
tween heaps of gold. Her grave was under the | 
floor of the old church. 

Years later this pavement needed repair; and 
while workmen were busy with pick and shovel 
one of the curious boys looking on, suddenly 
saw something shining in the earth. He picked 
it up. It was a gold coin! The priest said 
“Dig deeper!” and around the skull they found 
a fortune in gold money. 


cA Mixture of Good and Evil 


a. damnable fact proved that the heart of 
this girl, which everyone had believed to be 
uncontaminated with a single shade of impurity, | 
was dominated by one of the most dreadful sins 
known to humanity—the sin of avarice. She 
was, despite all her other and very real virtues, 
a miser. Avarice is one of the blackest sins, 
because it is so wholly selfish. The girl was an | 
orthodox believer; she believed in heaven and 
hell; she went to church faithfully and said her | 
prayers every day. Yet her consuming lust for ~ || 
money was so terrible, so unconquerable, that at 
the very last it triumphed over her religious 
faith, over all the teachings she had believed in 
from birth, over her hopes of heaven, over her 
fears of hell. She could not relinquish the gold 
which she had coveted and amassed secretly 
during the years of her life; she must take it 
with her into the silent grave. 

Was the girla hypocrite? I don’t know. In 
every other way except her fatal obsession she 
was true and sweet; she followed the precepts 
of religion and morality, she was unselfish in 
giving her time to the poor, the old, the sick, 
infirm and despairing. But in her heart, along 











Fain in Spring 


By DorotHy SORENSEN 


I SAW a garden from a balcony, 
And rain was falling—as it does in spring; 
I saw a twisted willow, gray with age; 

I heard Teresa sing! 


And then I saw Teresa’s henna gown. 
She stood beneath the twisted willow tree 
And held a purple lilac, soaked with rain; 
She sang to me! 


Just thirty yearsago! . . . I’m going back 
To that old garden where she used to sing, 

And smell the purple lilacs once again, 
And hear the rain in spring! 


ture is naturally good I am through with the 
Christian religion. 

Despite the fact that in the bright lexicon of 
youth there is today no such word as sin, the 
fact of sin cannot be annihilated by compla- 
cency. If sin is selfishness and virtue unselfish- 
ness, then I believe that man is naturally, 
instinctively evil. My belief is verified by the 
study of history, by reading the newspapers, and 
by using my eyes. 

Know thyself. Did any man ever know 
himself? The biggest of all fools, said the 
Frenchman, is the man who thinks he knows 
himself. As we look back on many of our past 
actions, our conduct and the impelling motive 
often seem inexplicable. How could I have done 
that? How could I have been such anass? We 
go even further. A very common expression is 
this: What possessed me to do sucha thing? As 
though we really had been possessed by some 
evil spirit of folly or darkness. 


“Desperately Wicked” 


a pngeclgsengeait indeed, though not so often, 
we are as much surprised by our courage or 
goodness in some emergency as by our more fre- 
quent yielding to selfishness. In the brilliant 
play, The Devil’s Disciple, Bernard Shaw makes 
his theoretically unprincipled hero give up his 
life for someone else, someone whom he did not 
love. He was as much amazed by his action as 
were his neighbors. 

The whole point in the motivation of that 
particular drama was that the hero could not tell 
why he had done it. He simply had been igno- 
rant of himself. 

The heart of a girl is a dark forest, says a 
Russian proverb; if we cannot know our own 
hearts, how foolish it is to pretend that we 
| understand the minds and hearts of others! 
Browning, a lifelong specialist in the soul, came 
to the conclusion that he did not know any- 
thing about it. All he could give was an abun- 
dance of individual illustrations: 


“You are sick, that’s sure’’—they say: 
“ Sick of what?’’—they disagree. 
“Tis the brain’’—thinks Doctor A; 
““*Tis the heart’’—holds Doctor B; 
“‘ The liver—my life I'd lay!” 
“The lungs!” “The lights!" 
Ah, me! 


So ignorant of man's whole 
Of bodily organs plain to see— 
So sage and certain, frank and free, 
About what's under lock and key— 








with these fruits of the Spirit, remained the in- 
eradicable root of all evil. 





Man's soul! 








The great optimist Browning tells this hor- 
rible story because it confirms the teachings of 
Christianity. Christian faith teaches original sin, the cor- 
ruption of the human heart. We all stand in daily need of 
‘redemption. To find this malignant filth in a sanctuary as 
pure as that young girl’s heart seemed was, as Browning 
says, like finding a spider in the communion cup, like finding 
a toad in the cirkeneing font. That some persons -may be 
mainly evil and others mainly good is neither surprising 
nor terrifying; but the mixture of good and evil in the finest 
characters is both a marvel and a curse. 


original sin I do not mean that I believe in a once commonly 
accepted theological dogma. We used to be taught that 
when Adam and Eve ate the apple, not only did sin enter the 
world so that every succeeding human baby was conceived 
and born in sin, but that you and I, here in America, are 
equally guilty with Adam of committing that particular sin. 


In Adam's fall 
We sinned all, 


The human heart, said Jeremiah, is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked: who 
can know it? 

I shall believe that man is naturally good when in danger the 
average man feels the impulse of courage stronger than the 
impulse of self-preservation; when in the exposure to sen- 
suality the average man secretly prefers continence to self- 
indulgence; when in a crisis of his fortunes the average man 
instinctively prefers the shattering truth to the sheltering 
falsehood; when in the ordinary affairs of the course of 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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S}ONDUCT in moments of 
excitement furnishes the 
best possible index to an 
individual’s breeding or a 
) society’s culture. The aris- 
s| tocratic level of a city can 
#| be determined by the fash- 

Ses ee ion in which its socially 
elect comport themselves in times of stress. 
By observing the spirit in which royalty 
has been received by New Yorkers during 
the past century, one can trace the gradual 
deterioration of a self-contained, dignified, 
patrician society into a wealthy and 
pleasure-loving cult and, further, mark the collapse of the 
entire social structure into a myriad groups who strive to 
improve their position by tufthunting and snobbery. 

A hundred years ago princes visited New York, were 
entertained and then departed without a tremor shaking the 
social system. Today similar visits from royalty provoke a 
tumult of earthquake proportions in what passes for society. 
The patrician element of old New York was famous for its 
dignified hospitality. The innumerable social groups and 
cliques of today have become notorious among the few 
remaining royalties of Europe for the hysterical and impor- 
tunate fashion in which they welcome persons of regal lineage. 

For some time now negotiations have been under way to 
induce the Queen of the Netherlands to visit the city in 
May, 1926, as part of the celebration planned by descend- 
ants of the original New Netherlanders to mark the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the purchase of Manhattan from the 
Indians. It is the hope of these remnants of New York’s aris- 
tocracy that her majesty will be their guest at that time, and 
will unveil with her own hands a statue to Jan Vigné, first 
white child to be born in what is now New York. 

One of the chief obstacles to be overcome in this enter- 
prise is the queen’s dread of the indiscriminate entertainment 
which has been forced -upon other royal visitors by self- 
styled ‘‘ New York society.” Her neighbor, the Queen of the 
Belgians, suffered under such an ordeal. Her majesty of the 
Netherlands has no wish to undergo its duplication. 


Louis Philippe Thankful to Wear His Head 


Tr IS a far cry from the tumult and social anarchy that are 
aroused in New York today by the presence of royalty to 
the placid and genial fashion in which princes were received 
acentury ago. It isa long step from the confusion, the cabals, 
the struggles, the jealousies and disappointments which 
flourished in the city’s social groups during the recent visits 
of the Prince of Wales and the Grand Duchess Cyril to the 
simple and aristocratic entertainment 
New York offered in 1796 to Louis 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans and destined 
to be king of the French. 

Louis Philippe came to New York, not 
as a royal visitor but as a refugee. He 
had served in the army of the new-made 
French Republic before charges of con- 
spiracy were brought that forced him to 
emulate the thousands of nobles who had 
preceded him into exile. His presence in 
New York caused small sensation among 
the socially elect, and whatever enter- 
tainment he received was exclusive and 
unostentatious. 

The reception given in his honor at 
the home of my own great-grandfather, 
Archibald Gracie, probably was typical 
of the fashion in which he was féted by 
old New York society, though it is pos- 
sible that other functions given for the 
prince did not include so many truly 
comical situations. 

The whole Gracie clan was mobilized 
to welcome the royal guest. Among them 
was small Eliza Gracie King. She and 
the other little girls of the family were 
attired in white dresses with wide blue 
sashes, and were in a state of excitement 
bordering on hysteria at the thought of 
actually meeting a real live prince. They 
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had been drilled in the parts they should play, and had prac- 
ticed curtsying and kissing the royal hand until the family 
considered them perfect in their rdles. When the carriage of 
Louis Philippe stopped at the Gracie gate the little girls, 
brave in their stiffly starched white, flocked out to welcome 
the visitor. 

Eliza looked at the rather plump man in the conventional 
dress of the day, and forgot her manners completely in the 
collapse of her dream. 

“That’s not a prince,” she wailed, staring scornfully 
through her tears at the guest. ‘‘That’s not a prince at all. 
He hasn’t any crown.” 


























DUC DE CHARTRES 


Louis Philippe smiled and patted the 
head of the disillusioned little girl. ‘My 
child,” he said, ‘‘in these days princes don’t 
wear their crowns. They are thankful if 
they are permitted to wear their heads.” 

Archibald Gracie’s two sons, Robert and 
William, were as unlike as brothers could 
be. Robert was tiny and rejoiced in the 
family nickname of ‘‘Knee-high.’”’ After 
the fashion of small men, he had married a 
tall and stately wife. William, on the other 
hand, was of fine stature, unusually hand- 
some and perfectly aware of his personal 
attractions, particularly of the fine propor- 
tions of his legs. Before the reception was over misfortune 
had overtaken both brothers. 

The heat of the day, and possibly the wine in which the 
company toasted the prince, contributed to Robert’s down- 
fall. Before the affair was over he was tremendously drowsy 
and, slipping away into one of the parlors, at that moment 
deserted, lay down upon a sofa and went to sleep. After a 
time his commanding wife discovered his absence and set 
out to find him, while the company drifted into the parlor 
where Robert slumbered unobserved. 

At length, hot and exasperated, the wife reappeared and, 
sitting down firmly on the sofa, announced to the bystanders 
in a martyred tone: ‘I have looked everywhere for Robert, 
and I simply cannot find him.” 

As she concluded, the shrill voice of her spouse welled up 
from beneath her. ‘‘ My dear, you are sitting on me.”’ 


Buckskin Trousers Made to Fit 


ILLIAM’S ordeal was no less painful and ignominious. 

He was determined that his graceful legs should attract 
the attention of the royal guest and toward that end had 
purchased a fresh pair of the close-fitting, white buckskin 
trousers which were, at that time, a part of every well- 
dressed man’s afternoon costume. In order that no contour 
of his shapely underpinning should pass unnoticed, William 
had had these skin-tight trousers made more than usually 
form fitting. 

His manservant struggled to get him into them and at 
last was obliged to summon reénforcements. It was found 
that the only way William could hope to don his new 
breeches was to step into them from a chair while two men 
held them. Then, by great effort, they shook him down 
inside them. So tightly did they fit that, when he finally got 
them on, he found it difficult to bend his legs. 

To remedy this defect William dampened the buckskin 
until it became more flexible. The water made the trousers 
cling even more closely to his shapely 
limbs, and he went downstairs compla- 
cently to greet the prince, and remained 
complacent until the moistened material 
began to dry. As it dried it shrank, as 
buckskin will. The difficulty William had 
experienced originally in bending his legs 
was nothing to the handicap he now suf- 
fered. Under the royal eye he tried with 
Spartan fortitude to appear genial and 
debonair while, all the time, the buckskin 
squeezed his legs tighter. 

At length, when the princely guest had 
departed, William hobbled to his room 
and bade his man remove the torturing 
garment. The valet tugged and puffed, 
panted and perspired. It was no use. 
The shrinking trousers were now more 
than skin-tight. They resisted all efforts 
to get them off. At length it was found 
necessary to cut the buckskin into strips 
and peel it loose. This heroic measure 
was agonizing, for the material had stuck 
so tightly to William’s symmetrical legs 
that patches of skin came away with it. 

Louis Philippe remained in America 
four years, a welcome if unlionized guest. 
He returned to Europe in 1800 at about 
the time another man, also destined to 


DR. VALENTINE MOTT 
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(Continued on Page 77) 
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The Chace of the Waters 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


ssf, HE minister and I were standing on 
s}] the rocky promontory in front of the 
m94| lighthouse, looking over a sea as blue 
4] and smiling asa baby’s eyes; but no 
smile can disguise the line of lips that 

&| are cruel, and, out beyond, the danc- 
“| ing light on the water did not hide the long 
SE: yellowish streak where the bar stretched, sul- 
len and waiting, biding its time for the prey that would come 
to it again, as it had come only a few nights before. That 
night we had stood on the cliff, too, daring the sting of rain 
and spray; in our ears were the roar of wind and the pound- 
ing of water on the strip of beach at our left, where the life- 
savers toiled in vain to launch their craft, and the occasional 
sound of the gun whose life-line fell short. That night we 
peered through all the smother and drift at the flares of light 
from that ship on the bar, lights that ceased abruptly before 
the dawn. Today there was nothing out there but the tawny 
bar and a line of slow-moving barges. 7 

“What holds them to it?” I asked without preamble—for 
I knew my old friend’s mind was on that lost ship, as mine 
was. “‘Is it only following the trade they know, or fear, per- 
haps, of attempting another? Is it restlessness that must 
always be going on to strange ports over strange seas? Is it 
something in them that responds to the change, the beauty? 
Or is it mere daring—man’s puny gesture of defiance at the 
might that troubles the waters? Or is it for gain? Which?” 

The minister, as always, held a book with a finger marking 
his place; but he raised his hands a little and let them drop 
again. 

“Ah, what indeed?” he responded. “For they know they 
may at any time have to meet what those men met out there 
on the bar. And yet ” He hesitated. 

“And yet?” 

“Death! After all, every man knows he’s working toward 
it. I question whether the knowledge of death, waiting 
around the next corner or coming with the next sunrise, has 
ever deterred a man from trying to capture, maybe trying to 
protect what means most to him.” 
ot mean that life on the sea means most to men of the 
sea! 

He passed a hand over his chin. “‘H’m. Not always.” 

“Then there’s my question again: What holds them?” 

“Oh, the sea does hold them, one way or another. But it 
does more than that: I think it intensifies or clarifies what- 
ever is in them for good or evil. And you know that 
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far-seeing look in the eyes of men who have held command 
on the sea; they gaze always at uninterrupted horizons.” 

“Yes, I know—a steady look, as though it could judge 
clearly.” 

The minister nodded slowly, thoughtfully. ‘“‘That’s it. I 
think when they have that look they do see clearly, even judge 
clearly. I have seen that look in the eyes of a woman ef 
He fell silent, brooding. 

After a time I said: ‘‘ You’re thinking of something that 
happened.”’ 

He nodded again; and this is the story he told me. 





HEN I wasa little lad I ran away to sea, as most of us 

hereabouts did in those days. I think I was about 
thirteen when I shipped as cabin boy on the schooner Joyful, 
Captain Macpherson. An old craft she was, out of Salem 
originally; but she was sturdy, and though she had not the 
speed of the mighty clippers of those days, the captain knew 
how to crowd her along by night as well as by day. She was 
a good ship, with a good reputation among seamen; [I felt 
myself fortunate in getting a berth aboard her. 

Captain Macpherson wasa silent man. I never heard him 
talk more than he had to, nor raise his voice to mate or 
seaman; but nobody ever lingered about carry- 
ing out a command of his. The boatswain, an 
old fellow named Hance, had sailed with him for ; 
twenty years; more than once he hinted to me BH 
of some mystery in the captain’s life, but when- _. = 
ever I asked him about it he would shake his 
head and walk away, or else he would mut- 
ter a curse against women and say no more. 

Our first mate was a big, light- 
complexioned, blustering chap by the 
name of Kelso; at every port he took 
all the shore leave he could, and once 
or twice took more. Then he would 
come aboard a little the worse for his 
experience, and be short with the men 
for a few days. Usually he was more 
ready to pass a word with anyone than 








was Mr. Fairing, the second mate, who was a slen- 
der, quiet man much given to reading in his spare 
hours. However, both knew their jobs and were 
respected, and they were good enough friends too. 
All together, it was as comfortable a ship as you'd 
find anywhere. 

About a year after I joined we got orders in Liverpool to 
sail to Philadelphia. It was early April, and a few days out 
we ran into a storm that carried away some of our sails and 
left us in such a battered condition that there was naught to 
do but put into the Azores for repairs. For more than a 
week we were there. During that time Captain Macpherson 
never left the ship, but for the most part kept to his cabin. 
Even to a youngster like myself that was strange; for he 
was a careful man, always looking out for his owners’ inter- 
ests; yet that time whatever had to be attended to ashore 
was intrusted to one of the mates. The whole time we were 
in port the captain never set foot ashore until the day Mr. 
Kelso reported we were ready to sail. Sometimes he did not 
even come out of his cabin for meals. I could hear him 
walking back and forth behind the closed door; and once, 
when I opened it, thinking—from the quiet—that he was 
not there, I saw him on his knees beside his berth with his 
arms over his head. Hance went about in such a black 
humor that nobody dared speak to him. 

The day that Mr. Kelso came below to report that all was 
in shape again, the captain was standing beside the table. 
He waited a long moment after Kelso had spoken, his hand 
tightly gripping the table’s edge. 

hen he said, “‘ Mr. Kelso, I am going ashore. 
You will hold the ship here until I return.” 

That was all. For two days, for three, four, 

2 and five we waited. I know the mates were 

g anxious; Hance went about, shaking his head 
and muttering. We could not remain at the 
dock; we anchored out in the harbor and 
waited. Then, on the fifth night, a small boat 
rowed out to us, and the captain came aboar«! 
bringing the strangest freight I had ever seen on 
the Joyful. 

A girl. The moon was up, and I could see 
that she was no more than that, and slender a: 
a spar; and it seemed to me that she came un- 
willingly, for Macpherson had her firmly by 
the wrist. Kelso and the men stood gaping; like 
myself, they couldn’t hitch it up with what we 
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knew of the captain. But he gave a sharp com- 
mand, and instantly the men jumped to their 
quarters. Thestarboard watch ran up;all hands 
were set to work at windlass and sheets; when 
the sails began to fill Captain Macpherson for 
the first time dropped his hold on the girl and 
ent aft. 
He could not have reached the chart house 
before I saw something white poised for an in- 
stant on the rail. A moment afterward the cry 
went up, ‘‘ Man overboard!”’ 
I rushed to the rail, and I saw something else. 
Before they got the boat lowered there were 
two swimmers out there in the moon’s path, 
struggling together. When they were brought 
aboard it was Mr. Fairing who was holding the girl by the 
arm, and he had a gash in his own forearm where her teeth 
had torn it. When she faced the captain she was shaking, but 
not with fear. ‘‘Beasts! Beasts!’’ she cried. ‘I will not go. 
] don’t care who you are; I will not go against my will.’ 


APTAIN MACPHERSON’S face looked like a dead 

man’s. ‘‘And I say that you will, Avisa,’’ he said quietly. 
“T have the right to say that, and I say it. You cannot get 
away from the ship. Make the best of it, child.” 

“Oh, your rights!” she stormed. “And I will get away. 
I will! I will!’ 

“No,” the captain said. 

‘At the next port!” she cried. 

And though the captain seemed to brace himself against 
her words and the look of furious hate on her face he told 
her that she had better go to her 
cabin, and-she went with him. 

Some of the men snickered, and old 
Hance cursed; but Fairing turned 
on them and shot out commands 
that sent them scurrying. Then he 
and Kelso exchanged a long look. 

Captain Macpherson sat by the 
table all that night with his head 
on his arms; when I needed to lay 
the table in the morning he got up 
wearily, took a key from his pocket 
and opened the stateroom door. 

“Will you come out to breakfast, 

Avisa?’’ heasked gently; but there 
was no answer, and later he bade 
ne bring a tray, and he set coffee 
and food on it and told me to carry 
it in to her. 

The girl was seated on her berth, 
her clothes still clinging damply and 
her long dark hair just drying into 
curl. Her knees were drawn up and 
her arms were clasped about them; 
she did not look at me, nor move, 
nor speak. 

I think it was a full week before 
she came on deck. Then, one day, 
she was there, abruptly, leaning 
against the deckhouse, frowning at 
the empty sea. I was lolling on the 
after hatch in the shadow of a sail; 

I nearly rolled off, straining to see 
her. It was the starboard watch, 
and Fairing was coming aft toward 
the man at the wheel. But there’s 
no great matter of distance on a 
schooner the size of the Joyful; he 
stopped still when he saw the girl 
there. At first she did not take her 
eyes from thesea; but after a while 
she looked at him—looked him up 
and down. His sleeves were rolled 
up; he had just got the bandage off 
the ugly place her teeth had given 
him; but though she must have 
seen that, her expression did not 
change. She was absolutely still 
save for that slow, arrogant look; 
only her dark hair stirred, blown 
out by the breeze. So they looked. 

Then Fairing said, ‘‘Good morn- 

ing, Miss Macpherson.” 


ND asa matter of fact, there in 
the broad daylight, there was 
no mistaking it. She wasvery dark, 
where the captain was sandy and 
tuddy. Both wore a manner of 
calm; but his was the quietness of 
the man who is master of himself 
and others, and hers was like that 
of acreature waiting toleap. Other- 
wise, no man ever had a daughter 
more like himself in outward ap- 
pearance. It would have been hard 
to tell at that time what she was 
like within. 

She made no response whatever 
to Fairing’s greeting. She stood 
there without moving; she looked 
at him as though he were not there. 

After a moment he bowed and 
passed on. 

There was not a man of the watch 
who did not make an errand to take 
him past the place where she stood; 
but as far as I could see they were 


no more than cloud shadows to her. ‘““BEASTS! 


BEASTS!’’ SHE CRIED. 
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I wish I could give you the effect of her standing 
there like that, silent, nothing about her moving 
but her hair, a picture of strange, supercilious 
aloofness. I have seen a fine dog stand like 
that—conscious of people moving, admiring or 
curious, about him, yet deigning to notice noth- 
ing, proud in his dignity and his beauty—regal. 
{ have said that she was dark; herskin had that 
creamy smoothness that does not redden nor 
darken under sun, and her eyes were dark, too; 
you could not tell where pupil and iris met. 

The captain came along after a while and 
went up to the girl. At first she looked at him 
no more than at the others, but when he stepped 
up to her, her muscles tightened a little, as 
though she were holding herself back from something, where 
before she had been so disdainfully at her ease. 

“‘ Avisa,’”’ he said, after a moment. He spoke gently, hesi- 
tantly, almost apologetically. 

She withdrew her eyes from their far look across the sea as 
though with an effort; when they met his they narrowed a 
little and her lips parted. 

“‘ Avisa, are you more comfortable?”’ the captain asked, a 
little awkwardly. 

For a moment she did not answer. Her face flushed. Then 
she said, with a smile that had no humor in it, ‘“‘ You want to 
make me comfortable, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, I do, Avisa,’’ Macpherson said, nodding. ‘That is 
just what I want to do, for the rest of my life. And—happy.” 

“The way you made my mother happy!” 

“There are things you do not understand,” 
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said he. 


“*I WILL NOT GO, 


I DON’T CARE WHO YOU ARE; 
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The girl’s head went higher. ‘And things I do,’’ she re- 
torted. ‘‘For years and years, for all my life you left me 
alone, cared nothing about me, forgot about me re 

“No! I did not know you were in the world. I went 
ashore there, hoping to find your mother. It was there she— 
left me. I thought perhaps after the years she might 
But it was you I found, Avisa. You! And I had not even 
known 

“Nor cared! For eighteen years you left me there is 

“T did not know.” 

a where I was little better than a servant, where I 
lived on charity! And then you came—out of nowhere— 
and made me come away with you. Oh! .And they said you 
had a claim over me.”’ 

“Your mother is dead. You are my daughter.” 


UT I shall get away from you, as my mother did. I will, 
I will! She did, and I will. I warn you—because I’m 
not afraid of you.’ 

“You have no need to be, Avisa. But you will not do as 
she did. You have my blood in you. It was different with 
your mother. You have no reason for—hating me.” 

“‘Have I not? You carried her off to sea. Isn’t that what 
you're trying to do to me?”’ 

‘She went with me willingly—at first. 
with you.” 

“Yes! She thought she loved you, I suppose, for a time!’’ 

“She did love me for a time. But the difference with you 
is that you have the sea in you, as I have. You will not run 
away from it.” 


But it’s all different 


(Continued on Page 43) 


I WILL NOT GO AGAINST MY WILL” 
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PHOTO. BY WIDE WORLD 
TIME-HONORED CUSTOM OF THE DAISY CHAIN 
OBSERVED IN THE OPEN-AIR THEATER 





mt) IS a fact that the college founded by 
3] Matthew Vassar in 1861 is the oldest of 
| the colleges for women in this country, but 

9) it should not be called the oldest without, 
#| at the same time, repeating the familiar 
4) qualifying explanation that Mt. Holyoke 
had had a splendid half-century record as 
as} a seminary before it became a college in 
1888, that Oberlin opened for both women and men 
students in 1833, that Antioch did the same thing in 1853, 
that Elmira Female College dates from 1855, and that, 
also prior to 1861, there were half-hearted trials of coedu- 
cation in some of the older state universities. 

Nevertheless, Vassar is the oldest of the large privately 
endowed institutions for women students only which be- 
gan as a college, full-fledged, and which has never been 
anything else. It was the pioneer experiment, the success 
of which was such an encouraging factor in the establish- 
ment within the next two decades of the sister colleges— 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr. 

The character of the founder himself i is, of course, the 
first unique thing to be noted in the case of Vassar. He 
was no ordinary educated philanthropist with a desire to 
pass on learning which he had acquired himself in the 
routine life of a wealthy man of his period. On the con- 
trary, he was a most extraordinary, uneducated man. He 
could not even spell. He had no learning to pass on; but 
he was determined that learning should be made available 
for those to whom it had been denied, the young women 
of America. 











Matthew VUassar’s Idea 


N ACQUIRING the fortune which made the enterprise 

possible he had gone through years of poverty and 
struggle. He ran away from home asa boy to avoid being 
apprenticed to a tanner. He returned to Poughkeepsie 
several years later to work in the family brewery, an in- 
dustry which he afterward owned and developed into a 
big business. Vassar had one shameful period of being a 
little ashamed of Matthew Vassar. For example, there 
had been an early student song which ran this way: 


And so, you see, to old V. C. 
Our love shall never fail ; 

Full well we know that all we owe 
To Matthew Vassar’s ale. 


But in the squeamish period there were a few classes which 
sang it this way: 


And so you see, to old V. C. 
Our love shall never fade ; 

Full well we know that all we owe 
To Matthew Vassar’s aid. 


At the same time it was customary to correct all the spell- 
ing in Vassar’s letters and extracts from his diary whenever 
any of them were published. If Vassar had been a failure, if 
it had deteriorated into a superficial “finishing school”’ in- 
stead of becoming what Matthew Vassar intended it should 
be, this nonsense and falsity as to a detail would have per- 
sisted of course. As it was, the lapse was short-lived. Inthe 





THE CHAPEL 





DITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series of 

six articles dealing with the American women’s 
colleges. Mr. Selden has made an intensive study of 
the backgrounds and beliefs of a group of institutions 
recognized as leaders in the field of feminine education. 
The articles will be of especial interest and helpfulness 
to parents and daughters who must eventually face 
and answer the question, ‘What college shall we 
choose and why?” 











autobiography and letters of the founder, edited by Dr. 
Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, professor of Latin on the Vassar 
faculty, there is the ale, the funny spelling, the vanity in his 
own undertaking, and the other crudities of this pioneer 
against crudeness of ideas as to what a woman’s education 
should be. All of which is symptomatic of the spirit of teach- 
ing truth at Vassar, the spirit that has characterized the col- 
lege all along the years from the unerring accuracy of Maria 
Mitchell’s telescope to the present day, searching to discover 
whether, after all, a college for women should be exactly like 
a college for men in its curriculum. 

Vassar had a niece, Lydia Booth, who kept a school for 
girls in Poughkeepsie, and it may have been from her that he 
obtained his novel idea of really educating women. The 


ONE WAY OF EARNING PIN MONEY IS BY TAKING 
CARE OF THE BOOKS IN THE BIG LIBRARY 


thought became tangible and definite under the influence 
of Milo P. Jewett, who had succeeded Miss Booth as 
principal of her school. Jewett was chosen as the first 
president of Vassar Female College, but dissensions 
among the founder’s associates forced him to resign before 
the coming of the first freshman class, and John Howard 
Raymond was president when the college was formally 
opened for students in 1865. It was four years before that 
that Vassar’s great idea took practical form with his ob- 
taining the college charter and his selection of a board of 
trustees, to whom he gave the first four hundred thousand 
dollars for building on the Vassar Farm ‘“‘an institution 
which should accomplish for young women what our col- 
leges are accomplishing for young men.” 


Bootjacks for the First Class 


HIS money was contained in a tin box, and the happy 

old man did not neglect to have a picture made of 
himself in the act of turning over the treasure to the trus- 
tees with the key to the box in his outstretched palm. 
There was frightful shrinking in his fortune in the next 
four years because of the Civil War, but Vassar never 
wavered in his determination to pay for the best that 
scholarship and architecture of that period demanded. 
The designer of the first buildings was sent to Europe for 
ideas, and upon his return erected Main Hall, which Mr. 
Vassar always thought was a close copy of the Tuileries. 
Today this original structure houses all the seniors and 
some freshmen, and contains the offices of administration. 
What it lacks in architecture, as compared with the six 
other halls of residence, the library, chapel and student 
building, it makes up in tradition. 

Mr. Vassar devoted all his time to the meetings of trus- 
tees, to watching the progress of his builders and to getting 
the best guidance that the country afforded in the even 
more important work of building up a faculty and a curric- 
ulum. Always he knew well enough that he knew noth- 
ing about academic matters and should not interfere with 
his experts in teaching. He did know that ‘‘physical exer- 
cise’”’ must be an important part of the Vassar scheme, and 
so could see to the details of building the nine-pin alleys 
while the scholars were adjusting their plans to his brand- 
new idea that a girl should have the opportunity to go just 
as far in Greek or calculus as a boy. 

On one occasion a building foreman who had annoyed 
Mr. Vassar with too many needless questions asked what 

was to be done with a certain pile of hickory boards. ‘‘Oh, 
that lumber is to be cut into bootjacks,”’ replied the irritated 
founder. Whereupon the carpenter did saw out bootjacks by 
the hundreds. They were distributed throughout the dormi- 
tory and, when finally the first class came to Vassar, each girl 
found a bootjack i in her room. 

Almost at the outset of his undertaking the founder as- 
sented to the suggestion of Sarah Jane Hale that the offensive 
word ‘‘Female’’ be removed from the official title of the col- 
lege. He stipulated from the first that there should be re- 
ligious teaching without any sectarianism. 

His diary shows that in his own search for evidence tc 
justify his pioneering he read in a book called Woman’s 
Apology by Miss Nemo, the assertion, ‘‘It is vain to educate 
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woman’s power of thought and then limit the operation. 
Education and liberty walk hand in hand.” From that grew 
his insistence that trained women should have the opportu- 
nity to teach women and that a very large percentage of the 
Vassar faculty should be women teachers. In that respect 
the administrators of the big state coeducational universi- 
ties of the country have not yet, in 1925, caught up with the 
Poughkeepsie brewer of 1865. 

As to the purely business administration of the college, 
the man who had built a fortune from nothing needed no ex- 
pert knowledge other than his own. 

In a letter to President Raymond—spelling uncorrected— 
he wrote: 


My maxim or motto is now the same as at the beginning of our 
enterprise. Do all things, Intelecturall and Material the best, and 
make your prices accordingly. The idea that: “during the 
infancy of the College to court public patronage by catering to cheap 
or low prices of instruction is to my mind rediculous. . . . I go 
for the best means cost what they may & corresponding prices for 
tuition in return. . . Suppose we raised the terms (altho’ I 
would not as a whole) only on the ornamental branches, do you sup- 
pose the College would be relieved of Pupils. Nay, not a wit, 
I am therefore for giving the Daughters of the public the very best 
Means of Education, and make them pay for it! } 

I will stake my reputation on the result. The best article in the 
Market always meets with the most readiest and quickest Sale, and 
as a general rule pays the largest profit! I don’t believe in erecting 
a Monument to my Everlasting Shame by a failure in Judgment in 
its conductment. 


At the time he was spending his fortune on a college, 
these characteristic items appear in Matthew Vassar’s diary: 


TurEspDAy, MAy 6, 1862 
CHARITY GAVE Wo. H. VANDERPOOL 

1 Overcoat, almost new ...... . $10.00 
1 Woolen Vest; 1 pair Pants, casimere, almost 

AEC 5 6 he Ow es Oa ee ee eee 

SATTURDAY, AuGusT 23, 1862 

Sad Accident at College this a.m. 2 Men fell with 
scaffold one Killed the other sadly injured. Gave 
Harloe $5 to aid in expenses of Funeral this p.M.— 
$5.00. 
A Solemn Procession. 


Vassar was always dramatic in his way of 
doing things about the college, never more so 
than in his dropping dead in the course of a 
speech to the trustees at commencement time 
in 1868. The last part of his written speech 
which had not been delivered when he died was 
this: ‘If we only follow on in the old beaten 
paths we will make no progress. We do no more 
than others have done before us. We are only 
copyists and not progressionists. My motto 
is progress.”’ 

It was in the gratitude and respect of the 
young women, the first Vassar students, more 
than in the praise and approval that came to 
him from the ends of the earth that Matthew 
Vassar found the reward for his work most to 
his liking. Probably the happiest day of his life 
was his seventy-fifth birthday anniversary in 
April, 1867, when the entire college did him 
honor by its first celebration of Founder’s Day. 


When the Sentor“Busted’’ 


HIS festival, which has been on the Vassar 
calendar ever since, with its prize song con- 
test between the classes, was the first of the long 
list of tradition-making ceremonies in which the 
college up the Hudson is particularly rich, and 
some of these ceremonies are guaranteed to 
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PHOTO. BY FREDERICK A, SMITH 
A VASSAR GIRL INTERPRETING THE PART 
OF MELKAH IN “‘JEZEBEL”’ 
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make parents and alumnez at commencement weep from the 
sheer beauty and sentiment of the things the undergraduates 
do year in and year out. 

At a recent commencement a statistical fiend of a senior 
put a notice on the bulletin board asking each of her gradu- 
ating classmates to make a note of what ceremony of the 
last days, if any, made her cry. 

One girl not much given to sentiment said, when it was 
all over, ‘‘I thought I’d get through dry eyed, but I busted 
when we passed our songs across the lake to the sophomores 
on class-day night.” 

Prof. Burges Johnson, of the department of English, who 
told me of the senior who ‘‘busted,’’ remarked that a good 
many parents and alumne usually went limp over the pass- 
ing of the songs. Why shouldn’t they? The seniors, carry- 
ing lanterns, wander through the woods to the lake and when 
all have reached the water’s edge they begin to sing their 
class songs to the sophomores who are massed in the dark- 
ness among the trees on the opposite shore. 

The sophomores chant them back one by one, and after 
the seniors have sent their last, the sacred class prize song, 
across the water, the lanterns are passed in silence from hand 
to hand over a bridge of canoes to the younger sister class 
in the woods. Whereupon the sophomores, carrying the 
lights and singing for the first time in their lives the inherited 
prize song, march around the lake while the seniors retire 
into the dark and stillness. 

What a tremendous thing four years of college must be to 
a young woman when a ceremony of such beauty and sym- 
bolism as that is only one of many similar things and when, 




































































PHOTO. BY MARGARET DE M. BROWN 
ASSISTANTS OF MISS VIOLET OAKLEY PAINTING 
A CEILING IN THE NEW ALUMNAE HOUSE 


taken all together, they are only incidental to the work and 
purpose of those four years. 

The purpose has been the same from the beginning. The 
work has been changed gradually as experience has shown 
better ways of accomplishing the purposes to be carried out. 
In the beginning, for example, Vassar was handicapped by 
the lack of girls in the country with sufficient preliminary 
training to take the sort of work that was being given in the 
colleges for men. 

In those days there were no adequate preparatory schools 
for girls. There were many parts of the United States which 
had no high schools, and in various regions girls were not 
supposed to go to them anyway. 

So when Vassar opened with a full-fledged college cur- 
riculum, she discovered at the outset that she must saddle 
herself with a preparatory department and produce her own 
raw material for freshman classes. This millstone was not 
gotten rid of until 1888. 

The girls who went to Vassar in its first decade were 
pioneers themselves as truly as Matthew Vassar was a 
pioneer. They were even in doubt about their own venture 
because before their time nobody had already proved that 
women were the intellectual equals of men. It was their 
job to prove it and, first of all, they had to prove it to them- 
selves. Of all the various books and documents concerning 
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Vassar which I have read, the most illuminating and fasci- 
nating is a collection of letters, published by the college, 
which were written by a student in 1869 to her family some- 
where in the Middle West. She was the daughter of a Meth- 
odist clergyman, but beyond that there is nothing to reveal 
the identity of the writer. Her letters give not only a de- 
lightful picture of what Vassar was then, but splendid flashes 
of unconscious prophecy of what Vassar is today. And 
through them all runs an undercurrent of whimsical ques- 
tioning as to higher education for women. 


cA Student's Pen Pictures 


HE had written home about a meeting at Vassar at- 

tended by a delegation of educators from Yale University, 
one of whom wrote an official report of the affair. In her 
next home letter, dated December 19, 1869, the Vassar girl 
wrote: 


I enclose the extract from the pen of that Yale reporter that you 
may see what he says about us. We do not like it very much. These 
colleges poke fun at Vassar because she wants to make this institu- 
tion stand for as much for women as Yale and Harvard do for men. 
The same textbooks are used, but our sex and youth as a college 
are against us. 


Later she made a little fun of herself when she wrote: 


My idea of heaven is an atmosphere of study and research with 
plenty of books and a whole eternity to read!—Probably just a 
species of intoxication, all this, for which women have no more need 
than for a binomial theorem. 


In another letter was this about ‘poor 
woman’s mind’”’: 


But I must get to work on my logic. Just imagine 
me digging away at one study from 9 till 11 every day. 
It makes one think hard to understand it—and then 
one can’t—and I guess Prof. Backus sees through us. 
Poor woman’s mind—if it were only instinct now in- 
stead of logic we might do better! 


In the following spring George William Curtis ° 
delivered an address at Vassar. The girl had 
this to say about it: 


His lecture was far and away the best I’ve heard. 
He spoke of colleges—how they had been hitherto 
erected only for men because women were not thought 
to need education beyond household duties lest these 
would be neglected; as if a woman might want to leave 
her baby in order to work out a quadratic equation. 
He quoted the opinion of Dean Swift who wished a 
woman to be moderately instructed in learning and 
have a taste for reading; mentioned Addison’s and 
other writers’ views—of how some thought it was their 
duty to direct animmortal soul into just such channels 
as pleased them. 

Then he talked of the privileges women ought to 
have. While their sphere was home—this he does not 
deny— (nor do we) —if any love literature or art better 
than married life, that the woman should be free to 
choose. 


Donald Mitchell was another lecturer at Vas- 
sar that year, and the girl wrote home: 


At first I enjoyed all he said about women, but its 
‘*sweetness”’ soon palled on my healthy appetite. The 
groove in which he would have us all run became a 
little too monotonous for me and I refused to follow it. 
Each soul must be given breath and time to work out 
its own destiny and not swallow at one gulp the 
formulas and precepts of another—even a wiser—per- 
sonality. Life is a process of crystallization which, 
like granite, takes time, quiet, darkness and sometimes 
upheaval to perfect it. 

They all extol our privileges here and admonish 
us to be thankful—as we really are—but why have 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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PHOTO, BY FREDERICK A, SMITH 
ANOTHER UNDERGRADUATE PLAYER AS 
COLUMBINE IN ‘“‘ARIA DA CAPO’”’ 
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I SAW HER LITTLE 
RIGID DIGNITIES 
AND DISCIPLINES 
AND DECORUMS 
FAITHFULLY AD- 
HERED TO AND RE- 
SPECTED BY PRINCE 
PAUL 
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F\HEY talked of Monte Carlo that night as 
rich people do talk, as if it were a thing built 
494| in their generation for them—gay-colored, 

4| shining talk,oddly unreal and yet stimulating. 
; Malvina Hoblin, the governess, was there. 
¥ #4| Someone had failed my sister. So Malvina 
74 ENateq| Hoblin sat eternally, primly and politely be- 
iio ave | low the salt, even though actually she faced 
me right in the middle of the table across the Malmaisons. 
My sister had all a beautiful woman’s secret contempt for 
the little, thin, no-chested creature; sometimes this uncurled 
involuntarily in little whipping words; sometimes she was 
kind in the remarkable way a beautiful woman can be to a 
plain one; but from both her kindness and her lack of it Miss 
Hoblin stood apart. I believe she was conscious of neither. 
She earned her bread and butter valiantly, and ate it to 
continue some vivid, warming, inner life of her own. I had 
felt that for five years; tonight I was sure. The woman was 
lacquered into the semblance of a conventional spinster 
governess; behind the veneer she lived some rich, fantastic, 
harlequin life of the memory or the imagination—and to- 
night our talk, the diet talk of rich people, was feeding her; 
the lacquer was breaking and crumbling under it. I watched 
the process, fascinated and vividly curious; this slow, invol- 
untary coming to life of a dead thing, this lighting of a hid- 
den shrine. Surely, surely they must see, those others; but 
the ripple of talk went on. 











“TQEAULIEU!” a girl in an orange frock cried shrilly. 

“‘Beaulieu—oh! best beloveds, to go there in April !— 
olive, orange, lemon, fig, peach, apricot, pomegranate—oh! 
You want to be someone’s bride—a shy bride, holding out vir- 
ginal hands to be kissed; and the little church at the Vallon 
de la Musta—oh! Don’t you remember the queer domed 
roof, blue and covered with golden stars? You want to have 
been married there, all frightened and innocent and trusting 


By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


and little and adorable. I hate to wake in Beaulieu, knowing 
all I know about life—and suspecting so much more.” 

They laughed at her; and others took up the tale and 
made it a thing of enchantment; and Malvina Hoblin sat 
there, drinking it all in, throbbing with it, laying herself bare 
toit. The soul of her was bare before them at that exquisitely 
appointed dinner table that she might feel the rain and the 
sting and the playing and the unbearable ecstasy and glory 
of whatever it was their light exaggerated words conjured up. 
And I was afraid and ashamed for her; and I tried to bring 
back England, stolid, well-bred England, to that dinner 
table, but they would have none of it, or me. 

“Mentone is horrible!” broke in an elderly woman. ‘And 
all the women at the pensions are old and keep electric irons 
hidden in their trunks; and all the residents quarrel over the 
East and West Bays—which is plus chic. It’s a foul town.” 

“Surely, surely nothing on the Riviera is foul! So beauti- 
ful! Don’t you remember the Ruelle Giapetta and the Rue 
du Bartion—just old, old lanes rambling down to the sea ?”’ 

“‘Good gracious! Miss Hoblin, do you know the Riviera?” 
PY was there once,” she muttered. ‘“‘Companion to an old 
a ve 

But I dared not look at her. She had betrayed her shrine 
in order to defend it. When I looked up I saw her crucified 
within it, her face white and crumpled-looking and her thin 
little middle-aged fingers making bread pellets. 


“You'd better tell me,” I said. ‘‘ You’ve got to tell some- 
one. It’s been yeasting and yeasting in your mind since last 






night at dinner. I’m safer than anyone; and it’s got to be 
someone—because they opened the doors last night with all 
their talk of the place—and you can’t stay alone with it 
inside any more.” 

“How do you know, Mr. Taylor? How do you know?” 

“Because I’ve got something I stay inside with—a mem- 
ory; and the whole of me is bent into the shape of a sexless, 
china-collecting bachelor, hiding it.” 

It was in my sister’s garden after lunch. Everyone shut 
away with a tennis racquet or a mah-jongg tile in his hands; 
and Malvina Hoblin’s two charges gone to a hay party. 
There were fierce, strong, midsummer things in the corner 
of the garden where we sat—scarlet dahlias and gladioluses 
and the passionate clinging of clematis to gray walls. She 
sat against a white wash of jasmine, an oddly sparse, prim 
figure in black; and suddenly words flew from her; and she 
seemed to sit and watch them go as if they were some savage, 
devouring things she had set loose. 


3 Tey called me ‘ Your Royal Highness,’”’ she said, “and 

if I hadn’t done the right thing I would have been. 
would have been!’’ She stared at me. “It’s like a book by 
Elinor Glyn or Oppenheim.” 

“Read it to me,” I prompted. 

“Tt was just after the war I went to Monte with old Mrs. 
Waller—companion. She went out there to do rescue work. 
The girls in London were very happy just then, with every- 
one coming back, and wouldn’t be rescued. She was a very 
rich old lady, although she paid me only thirty pounds a 
year, and I think the Society for Saving Sinners was very 
pleased to get rid of her, although her funds largely ran 1t. 
She was distinctly peculiar and very difficult to live with at 
the time, because she could find no one in Monte to save oF 
even enroll in the S. S. S.; and she’d made one or two bad 
mistakes at the tables; one was a duchess, I remember. We 
lived in a cheap little pension. I mean, that was her way; 
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and I used to have to wash out all her handkerchiefs in the 
basin and dry them on the mirrors overnight, and all that 
sort of thing; but I was happy. Oh, I was so happy! It was 
so lovely! so gorgeous! I’d been a governess at Harrow, and 
then Leeds, and then Westcliffe ever since mother died. You 
can imagine!” 

‘Yes, I can imagine,” I said. 

“You can’t imagine!” she cried in a sudden flurry of tears 
and heat, her little, dry hands together. ‘‘I tell you it was as 
it God—yes, God—had taken me by the hand and walked 
with me!’’ And I saw that her eyes were wide and scared by 
her own: blasphemy. ‘‘Mrs. Waller did her own hunting. 
She was like that. She collected souls. I think she saw her- 
self dying with a handful or two for security—a little pecu- 
liar, you know. They knew it at headquarters. That’s why 
they sent her to Monte Carlo. I was a lot by myself. Oh, it 
was glorious! Glorious! Glorious! I used to walk and walk 
and walk.” 

“And then you met him?” 

“He was younger, fifteen years younger, than I. He wasa 
waiter at the pension. He wasn’t good enough to be a waiter 
at a big place. The first time I ever saw him the chicken just 
slithered off the dish. Mrs. Waller never knew. He was a 
Russian prince. He was a Romanoff,’”’ she said. ‘‘A Ro- 
manoff !” 


TLJER voice exulted and rejoiced and acclaimed. I felt 
caught in her excited loyalty, like one who stands in a 
crowd to see a king go by. It is an infectious thing. 

“T wish I had been with them all when Lenine died,”’ she 
said. ‘‘That must have been tremendous.” 

“With them all,’’ I echoed. ‘‘There were others?” 

She eddied slowly, reluctantly back to me. Her eyes were 
still full of visions, and she chose her words painstakingly, 
distrustingly, half grumbling them out, resenting the pov- 
erty of them. 

‘“‘He was wonderful, and he was penniless, except for his 
wages there. He’d worked his way across from Constanti- 
nople—dozens of them had. He wanted to get to London or 
Paris, and dance. So beautiful! He was so beautiful! He 
was ill. He coughed. At night I used to lie awake listening, 
thinking I heard him, wanting to go to him.”’ She clasped her 
hands, her eyes were hard and fierce. ‘‘Understand, Mr. 
Taylor, men are such fools; he was my prince, not my man. 
My prince! We used to talk. Heavens, how we used to talk! 
He had one shirt. A prince and one shirt! I used to cry 
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every night because he had only one shirt. It was like a pain 
in my heart. He was so beautiful! His eyes were black.” 
She called them ‘‘dark black”’ with an odd quivering twist 
of her mouth. “His hair was black and wavy; it lay smooth, 
smooth to his head in thick waves. He had had great estates 
and an English and a French tutor. They had killed his 
mother and his sister. Oh, it was horrible! At night he said 
he saw it all painted on his eyelids, and screeched because 
his eyelids were‘in his head and he could not get away from 
behind them. 

‘“‘They called him mad in the pension; but I knew he was 
only unhappy. Sometimes we went for walks together. He 
liked to talk.’”” Then she thundered at me with a passion that 
shook her: ‘Understand, Mr. Taylor, he was my prince, 
never my lover.” 

I looked at her, the tidy mass of her dull hair and the little 
neatly carved mask of her face, with its tiny, neatly fretted 
lines of little, neat emotions and repressions. And yet that 
was but the disguise she wore; sometimes she rent it with a 
phrase, sometimes she leapt out of it with a vivid look of 
anguished memory. I was fascinated and a little awed. 
“T understand,”’ I said. 

“But I loved him.” 

“T understand.” 

“One night he brought the dinner in to my old lady and 
me—and he was ill. His eyes were beautiful. He carried 
them in his face like great dark stars. I said, ‘Oh, you are 
ill!’ I did not care! He was ill. I could see it. It seemed 
to me the most dreadful thing I had ever known since the 
death of my mother. I was cold and sick with it.” 

She seemed to grow sick and become cold with the memory 
under my eyes, her own dilated. 

‘““We had a row—the old lady and I—because I spoke to 
him. She could not understand. I could not understand, 
either, what was in my soul that night. When he had 
cleared the table, I sat and waited—1 did not know for 
what.”’ 

I saw them waiting, the old lady and my little friend, 
Malvina Hoblin; and below them somewhere the sapphire 
floor of the sea, and above them the sapphire tent of the 
sky, and the stars, and the lights and the carnival that is 
Monte, and the little wind, laden with the scent of flowers 
and the scent of women, that is like the voice of carnival 
whispering at the window. 

“The old lady did her reports for the S. S. S. Now and 
then she asked me to spell a word. At ten Paul usually 
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It was not 


” 


brought us a glass of boiling water and a lemon. 
Paul who brought it this time; it was madame la patronne. 

“And then?” 

“‘T said ‘Where is Paul?’ She said he had pneumonia. He 
was waiting to go to the free hospital, but they did not think 
he could go that night. She was furious. My old lady was 
furious. It was as if it were insolent, presumptuous of Paul 
to be ill. I said ‘Who will nurse him until they come?’”’ 


SEE her facing them, my heroic, anemic little gentle- 

woman, the patronne with her French mind and the old 
lady with the mind of a social reformer. 

“The patronne said, ‘You interest yourself in him, made- 
moiselle.”. Oh, she was a horrid woman, Mr. Taylor, up 
every morning at five, and yet she never washed till twelve. 
I would not say that, but I know it.” 

“Then you said you were going downstairs to nurse him?”’ 
. “It was old Mrs. Waller who frightened me—that under- 
neath all that fight for purity she could think those things, 
or know those things. It was nearly eleven, and she turned 
me out —she who used to talk to girls so beautifully. She 
used to tell me sometimes what she said and great tears 
came. She just threw me out. I know she enjoyed it. That 
was what was so dreadful, her enjoyment. She would not 
let me go until she had said—everything.” 

“You poor scrap!” I said. 

“Outside, in the corridor, I leant against the wall as if 
I had been running, and madame la patronne waited. 
Inside that room with the old lady she had told her of my 
walks with the prince; now she began to laugh, very softly, 
so’s the old lady couldn’t hear. She said: ‘When one is old, 
one forgets even the hope for what one has never known,’ 
and she went chuckling in the dark, and the chuckling 
seemed to run over me all hot and sticky, and I couldn’t 
move. Then she said, ‘I’ll rent you his room; the old cow 
will never know. We'll move your things down there. You 
can nurse him. It will kill him to be moved. The doctor 
said so. Ten pounds, and I'll have it before I lend you a 
hand with your box; ten pounds a week—and the old cow 
will never know you haven’t gone back to England. Ah, but 
you are deep, you English.’”’ 

“And you?” 

“‘She wouldn’t have believed, Mr. Taylor. I leant against 
the wall paper in the dark, and I smelt her face powder—and 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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I SAW HIM KNEELING THERE AMONG ALL THOSE ABSURD, EXQUISITE THINGS, AND RENDERING, WITH A RELIEF SO IMMENSE SHE COULD WELL 


MISTAKE IT FOR PASSION, THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF HIS CRUSHING DEBT 
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==] THER and Daddy and me and Theo and 
}| Mary found St. Martin’s Summer-Land 
| in this way: In November the weather 
“Mi quite suddenly turned ever so bright 
and warm—a St. Martin’s summer, you 
4| know—and it would have been just 
“| nearly like real summer if the breeze 
&| from the sea had not been a weeny bit 
Because of this Mother and Daddy sud- 
denly thought that it would be simply lovely if we went 
for a few days to some little inland country place where it 
was all sunshine and no sea breeze; and they thought 
that we would go all by ourselves, without any maids or 
a chauffeur, and that the place should be some tiny place 
that none of us had ever seen before, which we would kind 
of discover quite accidentally. 

Oh, it was a lovely idea! And the day after Mother 
and Daddy thought of it we drove off to find the place— 
in our six-seater car, which is mauve color and can carry 
lots of suitcases. 

(P.S. Me and Theo and Mary are Mother’s and 
Daddy’s daughters. My name is Beatrix; I am nearly 
thirteen. Theo is next, and Mary next to her.) 

On the first day we didn’t drive far enough to find our 
St. Martin’s Summer-Land; because, you know, when 
we stopped in a town for lunch Theo saw a placard of a 
picture at a picture house that me and her did so want to 
see—and we all went to see it; and afterwards it was 
too late to do anything except take rooms at a hotel and 
go to the pictures again. 

But the next day, about half past twelve, after we had 
been driving along the bottom of some great, smooth, 
grassy hills, we came to the end of the hills and turned 
round a corner. And we saw in front of us oh, such a 
gem of a sort of little plain-place! It was a bit below 
us, and it had hills nearly all round it, and it was perfectly 
flat everywhere; and, although you knew that it was 
rather small for a plain, it was a good many miles big 
really. Near the middle of it there was the tiniest, wiggly 
river, just like a wiggly silver thread; and the only houses 
we could see at first were three farmhouses, with huge, 
dark-red air hoods, like giants’ dark-red cloaks, standing 
up on the roofs of their barns. We all simply instantly fell 
in love with this sweet plain; and after a second all of us ex- 
cept Daddy—whose sight isn’t very powerful—saw that, be- 
sides the farmhouses, there were some more houses, close 
together on a bend of the river; and we drove to them and 
found a little ever-so-old inn, whitewashed pinky color, with 
old, black timbers in its walls. 

The man and his wife whom the inn belonged to were 
rather surprised to see us, but very kind. They said that 
they hadn’t accommodation fit for 
us but that they would try hard to 
make us comfortable. And when 
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WE KEPT SCOOPING THE BANKS INSTEAD 
OF THE WATER WITH OUR OARS 


And Daddy, who was filling his pipe, said to us: ‘Hullo; 


who’s his lordship?”’ 


And Mother, trying not to smile at this, said: ‘‘ Jim, don’t 


say such unkind things!”’ 


(P. S. Because, you see, you knew 


somehow that the gentleman wasn’t a lord.) 
It was in the evening that we saw him again. We had gone 
out in the car about three o’clock—first to a tiny church 


which we could just distinguish on one of the hillsides, to 
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find out what time Sunday morning service was, and then 
to a town on the other side of the hill. And when Mother 
had ordered some beautiful flowers for the church, because 
its little vases had been so empty, and when we had 
bought petrol, and chocolates, and a new fairybook, and 
had had tea, it was quite dark; and as we were coming 
back a train stopped at the railway station nearest our 
inn; and just when we got level with the station we saw, 
in the path of our headlights, his lordship (as Daddy had 
called him) walking toward the inn. 

And Daddy stopped the car beside him and said, ‘‘Can 
we give you a lift, sir?’’? And you would have thought 
that he wouldn’t at all mind Daddy asking; but he 
seemed to mind. 

He looked at us and, though he lifted his hat when he 
saw Mother, he looked at us all ever so sort of coldly, 
looked as though he actually disliked us very much. And 
he said ‘‘No, thank you,” and kind of held his head 
higher, and walked on. 

Daddy clicked his teeth as we went forward again and 
half looked at Mother; and she said: ‘‘Yes, Jim; I feel 
very snubbed. I don’t know what we’ve done.” 


ND later, when me and Daddy went downstairs at 
the inn to ask Mr. Hall, which was the innkeeper’s 
name, if please I could say good night to the puppies 
(they had two such dear puppies), his lordship was there, 
buying a packet of tobacco, and he just stared at me and 
Daddy unrecognizingly and turned his back so rudely 
that you could not help noticing it. I felt Daddy’s hand 
tighten on mine, and I saw that he had folded his mouth 
and that his face was quite angry; and when his lordship 
had gone out Daddy said to Mr. Hall, ‘‘Who’s that man?”’ 
And Mr. Hall said, ‘“‘That’s Mr. Gillian, sir’; and he 
told us that Mr. Gillian was a very nice gentleman (though 
me and Daddy couldn’t really believe that), but that he 
was only a clerk in a coal office in the town, where he 
went every day; and he told us that he lived in a small 
house that we had seen a little way along the river, and 
that his wife was dead, and he had a little boy. 

The next day, which was Saturday, we saw Mr. Gillian 
come back from the station while we were having lunch, 
with his clothes seeming even neater and his head seem- 

ing held more dignified than ever; and I said that I ex- 
pected it was his half holiday on Saturday, which was nice 
for him; and Mother said, kind of very forgiving, that she 
thought his face looked worn and tired; and then we talked 
about what we should do this afternoon, which was beauti- 
fully sunny again, with the sky quite deep blue. 

What we did was that Mother sat on the south side of the 
inn to read the new fairybook to Mary, who is a weeny bit 
lazy of reading for herself; and 
Daddy showed Mr. Hall how you 








took off bits of the car engine to 





we had peeped at the rooms, so low 
and cornery, with black timbers 
across their ceilings, but cleaner 
than anything, we said we would 
stay. And us and the innkeeper 
and his wife all felt so pleased 
about it. 


r WAS early in the afternoon, 
when we were walking along the 
bank of the dear little dinky river, 
kind of exploring, with the sunshine 
so warm and not a touch of wind, 
and with the hills around us so 
lovely to look at across the level 
fields we were in, that Mother said 
we would call this place St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer-Land, which we all 
thought was such a beautiful name 
for it. 

We didn’t expect that we were 
going to meet with a pirate and his 
daddy in St. Martin’s Summer- 
Land, but we did—and like them 
ever so much. We caught sight of 
the daddy first, the morning after 
we came. 

As the days were short, we had 
arranged to have breakfast early; 
and, looking out of our sitting- 
room window about half past eight, 
we saw a gentleman walking past, 
going to the little railway station 
which was about a mile away; and 
he was tremendously unexpected 
to see in this country place, because 
he looked as if he ought to be ina 
big town. 

He had a bowler hat and a dark 
overcoat, and such neatly pressed 
trousers, and light spats,*and an 
umbrella rolled ever so neatly; and 
he was holding his head very high, 
sort of most dignifiedly; and he 
was thin and nice-looking, clean 
shaven, with a biggish nose; and 











clean them; and me and Theo went 
on a clinky voyage of discovery in 
a rowing boat on the dear little 
river. 

You see, the river was not in the 
least dangerous. It had a sluice- 
door, a kind of huge, shut door, 
which was under a red brick bridge, 
five or six fields away; and though 
Mr. Hall said it was very deep on 

- the other side of the bridge, it was 
only about a foot deep on our side. 
Our boat was painted blue and 
white, and she was called the 
Henrietta L. Smith. Meand Theo 
put a bag of chocolates on board; 
and we had an oar each, and it was 
lovely fun. 


gh sweet little river was so 
dinky that we kept scooping 
the banks instead of the water with 
our oars, and when we scooped the 
water the Henrietta L. Smith kind 
of always rushed into the bank. 
And Mary, sitting by mother 
against the inn wall, squealed with 
laughter, and that made me and 
Theo set our teeth and row our 
seriousest. And presently we went 
better; we passed Mr. Géillian’s 
house, which was very.small; and 
we rowed on much further, so that 
Mother and Mary looked simply 
teeny. 

There were two or three kind of 
little bridges over the river; each 
was simply a plank with a handrail, 
so that farmers could get from one 
side to the other; and these 
bridges were so low that me and 
Theo had to put our heads down to 
go under each. Looking over our 
shoulders to find how near we were 
getting to one of these, we saw a 











he looked just a little younger than 





queer little boy run onto it. He was 





Daddy, who is forty-three. 








OH, IT WAS A LOVELY IDEA! 


younger and shorter and lots fatter 
than me and Theo. His head 
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looked rather big for his size, and he wore a black-and- 
green-striped cricket cap; and outside his overcoat he had 
buckled on a black-and-green-striped cricket belt, with a sort 
of tin pistol stuck in it; and he had another pistol in his 
1and; and when he came to the middle of the bridge he 
held on by the rail and danced a bit—because the bridge 
was oh! so beautifully bouncy—and then he clicked his silly 
ittle pistol at me and Theo heaps of times, and said: ‘‘ Hoo- 
hoo! Stop!” 

And me and Theo said: ‘You aren’t supposed to point 
even toy pistols at anyone. Don’t vou know that?” 

But he just pulled his other pistol out, too, and clicked at 
us and said: “Hoo! Stop! I’ma paritt.” 

For a second we didn’t know what he meant by “‘paritt.’’ 
Chen we guessed he meant pirate, and we laughed, and that 
sort of made him so furious. 

He made faces at us and, as our boat had floated quite 
close to the bridge, he kicked some pebble stuff which was on 
the bridge right on to us and said, ‘‘Stop, I tell you!”’ 

Me and Theo called him a badly behaved little boy, and a 
baby, and a kid; and we gave a pull with our oars and went 
under the bridge, bending our heads. But he put his boot 
down, quick as anything, and actually scraped Theo’s neck, 
under where her hair is bobbed, and of course that made us 
furious. 


IS age was about ten, but we thought that we two were 

strong enough to capture him, and that that would 
make the Paritt feel so silly; and we ran the Henrietta L. 
Smith against a bank. 

But the Paritt nipped ever so quickly off the bridge onto 
the other bank; and he ran so fast before he stopped to 
watch us that I thought it would be no good chasing him. So, 
sort of very reluctantly, we began to row on up theriver. But 
when we saw the Paritt come back to the bridge and make 
faces at us again, I had an idea—just as we came to a wiggly 
turn of the river where some bushes would hide us from him. 

I landed Theo behind the bushes; then I punted the boat 
into the Paritt’s sight again and landed on the other bank. 
And, as I had kind of expected, the Paritt watched me, for- 
getting about Theo, who was hiding behind the bushes. I 
walked toward him, and he got ready to dart onto the other 
bank. Then I ran, and he darted, and Theo darted out of the 
bushes. And the Paritt was so kind of astounded that he 
turned round and round for a second, dropping his pistols; 
and then he ran onto the bridge again; and of course me and 
Theo, getting to the ends of the bridge, had him. 

I walked forward to take hold of his collar. He was look- 
ing at me with his mouth very wabbly and his face so pink; 
and then he shut his eyes and struck me, oh! such a great hit 
on the chest. It made me gasp out, and made me do what, of 
course, I ought never to have done. It made me smack him 
on his head—just once. And the poor Paritt cuddled his 
head between his arms as much as he could, and humped up 
his shoulders and didn’t move; and the edges of his ears, 
which had flushed all red, looked so piteous. 

Then I heard someone call “‘ Hi! Hi!” and I looked up, and 
there was Mr. Gillian. He had his bowler hat on, and a 
navy-blue suit, ever so neat, and quite white spats, but he 
was running toward us just a little way off. He slowed toa 
walk as soon as I had looked up; but his eyes were on me, 
more stern than you could imagine. 

‘‘Please don’t hit him over the head,” he said, a little bit 
breathless. ‘‘He had an ear operation not long ago.”’ 

I looked at the poor Paritt, who was still cuddling his head, 
but with one eye peeping over one of his arms at Mr. Gillian, 
who I knew must be his daddy; 
and I drewa breath or two, and 

knew I was nearly crying. 

And I walked off the bridge 
to Mr. Gillian, and said: 
“Please, I’m so sorry! I shall 
never forgive myself if I’ve 
hurt him. Have I hurt him?” 

Mr. Gillian was still looking 
at me. His eyes were sort of 
stern blue, with sort of old-age, 
crisscross lines below them; but, 


by his ears, I thought that he 
was five or six years younger 
than Daddy. And when I had 
spoken the sternness quite sud- 
denly was gone from his eyes; 
and he smiled at me—such a 
kind smile!—and said: ‘‘I can 
see how sorry you are. But 
there’s no need to be. I’m sure 
you haven’t hurt him.” 


ND I smiled, blinking my 
+X eyes because of the tears in 
them; and I said, ‘‘ Please make 
sure I haven’t hurt him.” 

So Mr. Gillian said, ‘‘ Ever- 
ard!”’ which I guessed was the 
Paritt’s name. 

But you could see that the 
poor Paritt was shy of letting 
us think that I had hurt him. 
He edged off to Theo’s end of 
the bridge, and me and Mr. 
Gillian walked after him, and 
in the field on that side Mr. 
Gillian, just to make me feel 
happier, took off the Paritt’s 
black-and-green cap and gently 
rubbed his hair and said, ‘‘ Chut! 
He’s quite all right,”’ while the 
poor Paritt looked so blushing. 










‘**PLEASE, BUT I WANT YOU TO WAIT 
TILL DADDY COMES’”’ 
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AND THEN HE STRUCK ME, OH! SUCH A GREAT HIT ON THE CHEST 


(P.S. I couldn’t help noticing at this time that the Paritt’s 
overcoat was too short and small for him and very faded, and 
that his stockings were patched. And I noticed that Mr. 
Gillian’s suit, though neat, looked a bit oldy and worn thin.) 

Then Mr. Gillian, seeming stern again, but not with me, 
said, ‘‘Was he rude to you?”’ And me and Theo, keeping the 
back of Theo’s neck out of sight, answered: 
“Please, it was our fault, everything.” 

But that didn’t satisfy Mr. Gillian. He 
said something about Everard not having a 
mother’s influence and not having gone to 
school recently because he’d been ill, so that 
he’d got rough in his ways; and then he 
made the Paritt beg each of our pardons 
very much; and we both gave our hands to 
the Paritt. And the Paritt’s face was so 
pink and sort of ashamed now, that while 
he was shaking Theo’s hand I looked away— 
at how beautiful the fields and the hills and 
the barns, with their great 
dark-red hoods, were in the 
sunlight. 

And I said to Mr. Gillian: 
‘Please, don’t you love liv- 
ing in St. Martin’s Summer- 
Land?” 

And Mr. Gillian said, ‘‘St. 
Martin’s Summer-Land?” 

So I told him why 
we called this place 
that—because we had searched for it 
to spend St. Martin’s summer in. 
And the Paritt, who had begun to 
listen with his mouth a bit open, said: 
“What’s St. Martin’s summer?” 

And when I had told him that 
this hot weather was, because it 
came about St. Martin’s Day, 
November eleventh, he said: 
““What’s St. Martin?” 


ND Theo said, “ He was the 
& bishop of Tours; but before 
that he was a soldier.” 

And Mr. Gillian looked at 
her, seeming kind of surprised; 
and I wanted to tell him of an 
idea of mine which I’d thought 
of in the morning, and I got him 
to look toward the hoods on the 
barns, and I said: “Please, 
when we first saw those, I 
thought they were like fairy 
giants’ cloaks. But, of course, 
NS they’re St. Martin’s soldier’s 
cloak, before he cut it in half, 
aren’t they?” 

His face went surpriseder still 
in a smiling way, and he said: 
“How on earth do you children 
know all this?”’ 

And me and Theo couldn’t 
quite think what to answer, 





because, you see, we’d kind of always known about St. 
Martin and his cloak. 

Then Mr. Gillian said to me, ‘‘Did St. Martin cut his 
cloak in half? I’m afraid I don’t know.” 

And I said, ‘‘ Please, don’t you remember he gave half his 
cloak to a poor man on a cold night?”’ 

Mr. Gillian’s face changed a little. He 
stopped smiling and his eyes looked gloomi- 
fied, almost vexed. “I hope St. Martin 
gave it kindly, not contemptuously,” he 
said. And then he said: ‘‘ But perhaps St. 
Martin wasn’t very well off himself, as he 
cut up his cloak. That’s in his favor. It’s 
the rich and so-called charitable-hearted 
people that I’m bitter against, very bitter 
against, infact. The only specimens of their 
charity—if you can call it charity—which 
I’ve seen were done grudgingly and con- 
temptuously—not at all kindly.” 


HEN, sort of hastily, with the smile 

coming to his face again, he said: ‘‘ Look 
here, don’t take any notice of that. I had 
no business to speak in that bad-tempered 
way before you delightful children. But, 
you know you're so—so much beyond Ever- 
ard that I almost forgot you were not many 
years older than he.”’ 

Then me and Theo told Mr. Gillian just 
how old we were, and what our names were. 

And then the Paritt said, ‘‘Here’s a lady!’’ And we 
looked round, and Mother was close to us. You could tell 
that she had been hurrying, though she was walking quietly 
now; and some way behind her was Daddy; and just behind 
him was Mr. Hall, and behind him were Mrs. Hall and Mary; 
and of course I knew that darling Mother had been frightened 
for a little by seeing Mr. Gillian run toward us, and that she 
had begun to rush to us, with the others following. 

She was looking at Mr. Gillian, kind of half smiling, ques- 
tioning; and I saw that Mr. Gillian’s face, as he went a step 
toward her, had become so sort of cold and firm and almost 
disliking, in a very dignified way. I could see that he was 
noticing Mother’s afternoon frock, and the beautiful sky- 
blue lining of her long coat, which was hanging open; and I 
remembered he had kind of said he was very bitter against 
rich people, which perhaps you would call us. 

He took off his hat to Mother with just a shade of a stiffy 
smile, and said: “I have to apologize. My little boy was 
very ill-mannered to your daughters. There was something 
of an argument; I’m afraid I startled you by sprinting to 
stop it.” 

Then Mother quite smiled—her sweet, friendly smile. 
“Thank you so much for interfering,”’ she said, with a tiny 
bow; then she looked toward the Paritt and said, ‘‘ This is 
your little boy?’’ And then she said at once in her pretty 
way, “Oh, I know he never meant to be in the least rude’’; 
and she held both her hands out to shake the Paritt’s. 

But the poor Paritt, with his’ face so crimson, kind of 
backed a little from her hands, and you could see by his lips 
that he was beginning to cry. Then Mother just moved to 
him and put her hands on his shoulders and bent and kissed 
him. 





(Continued on Page 224) 





































































































aif AN argument is 
#] needed to prove 
|} that we Ameri- 
cans are a home- 
Raesas) lOving race, it 
may be found in the enthu- 
siasm of the multitudes of 
people who have, since last 
November, thronged the 
newly opened American 
Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in which 
is housed the marvelously 
complete exhibition of old 
American furniture. If you 
watch the crowds besieging 
the doors of the museum, 
the guards stationed at in- 
side entrances and exits to see that the 
throngs are kept moving in the right direc- 
tion, you might think, at least, that a Presi- 
dent or the Prince of Wales was holding 
court in some inner sanctum. But, follow- 
ing the crowds, you find yourself in the lowly 
presence of a seventeenth-century cradle 
set before a huge fireplace of brick, walls 
sheathed in old pine, spindled chairs, desk 
boxes, pewter and small-paned cupboards. 
You pause patriotically before a silver 
punch bowl bearing the signature of Paul 
Revere, Jr., as the maker’s name, seen in 
company with highboys of walnut, tip-top 
tables, wing armchairs, and eighteenth- 
century looking-glasses. You marvel at the 
later furniture after the style of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton, many of the pieces 
having come from the actual workshop of 
Duncan Phyfe, and seen at their best in set- 
tings of simple but classic elegance. You 
marvel doubly at the rich, luscious color 
you see everywhere, and its almost startling 
likeness to modern taste. 


cAll Our Own 


T NO time in our history or in the history 

of furniture could this complete collec- 
tion of Americana have appeared so defi- 
nitely in answer to a popular public taste 
ready and eager to assimilate it; and it may 
be looked upon to supply perhaps the great- 
est influence that could be brought to bear 
on the present and future homesof America. 
Never before has any exhibition of furniture 
in a museum been capable of arousing such 
keen interest in the mind of the average 
housewife. For while she may admire the 
magnificence of Italian credencesand kingly 
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Room from Oriole, Maryland—Second Period. 


The American Wing 


Of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 








Room from Marmion, Virginia—Second Period, about 1712. 
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chairs, while she may be 
educated by seeing the 
world’s finest carvings, by 
Louis models and Chippen- 
dale originals, she never 
may hope to possess them. 
But in the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum she may find pieces 
very similar to those she has 
in her home today, pieces 
she sees copied in her loca! 
stores, or which remind her 
of simple antiques often to 
be found tucked away in 
some roadside shop. So it 
is not merely material for 
club papers that she finds 
in the American Wing, but something more 
vital—a practical inspiration toward the 
furnishing of her own home. 

It is because of this practical and strong 
human interest that the crowds have flocked 
hourly into the American Wing, for they are 
going to see something they recognize and 
live with and love, something that belongs 
to them by right of inheritance. Anywhere 
at all throughout the Wing it is a common 
matter to see a woman bend down to some 
piece for a closer view, and exclaim ecstati- 
cally, ‘‘Why, here’s a desk just like mine, ”’ 
or surreptitiously measure a table with a bit 
of string, to be compared later with a table 
of her own at home. In fact, there is some- 
thing of interest to everybody. 


Period Furniture 


N THE top floor among the early Ameri- 
can pieces you hear a woman ina flam- 
boyant hat say, ‘‘Oh, let’s go down to the 
first floor where they have the really stun- 
ning things!’’ And on the ground floor the 
woman in the quiet gray coat, who looks as 
though she had come all the way from Bos- 
ton to feast her eyes on Americana, whis- 
pers to her companion, ‘‘They have the 
loveliest quaint things on the top floor; let’s 
go up there.’’ While on the middle floor you 
notice a group of enthusiastic men examin. 
ing the lovely American Chippendale furni- 
ture in the room from Philadelphia, and you 
hear one of them exclaim as he lingeringly 
turns away, “‘ Well, praise be, these things 
are here to stay.” 
Since space does not permit an exhaustive 
treatise on the contents of the American 
Wing, I want to confine myself to discussing 
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briefly two of the most important phases of it, 
namely: The division of the furniture into the 
three periods as shown on the three floors. And 
the inspirational color scheming and furnishing 
of some of the room settings. 

There has been always much misconception 
regarding just what so-called Colonial furniture 
really is. This inaccurate term is applied gener- 
ally to any sort of bed having high posts, and in 
particular to all furniture of mahogany following 
late Empire styles as developed in this country 
long after the Colonies, as,such, had ceased to be. 
Realizing the misconception, there has been a 
growth of the term American as applied to any 
or all of our furniture types. But when Early 
American styles were revived last year, many 
people were perplexed to know just exactly what 
this term meant. Therefore, the arrangement of 
the collection in the American Wing into First, 
Second and Third Periods not only clears this 
up, but it renders the division authoritative and 
final. American furniture never before has been 
presented in such clearly marked sub-periods, 
nor so clearly prepared as now to take its proper 
place as the last authoritative period in the his- 
tory of furniture. 

On the third floor of the American Wing there 
are gathered together the early types of American 
furniture, or what is called the First Period, dat- 
ing from 1630to1725. The first settlers whocame 
to this country from England were recruited for 
the most part from the lower middle classes and 
from provincial communities, and the furniture 
they brought with them evidences an even earlier 
and cruder character than that of the furniture 
that was in use in the more sophisticated districts 
of the mother country. In the very earliest types 
of the First Period we find distinct 
Elizabethan tendencies: primitive 
chests of carved oak, without 
drawers, and with the hinged lid; 
carved oaken desk boxes; court, 
livery and presscupboards; trestle 
tables; forms and stools; heavy 
carved wainscot chairs. As this 
period progresses, the early types 
lighten considerably; the chairs 
become slat-back or spindled, or 
else with back and seat covered 
with leather or turkey work. Next 
they become bannister-backed 
with rush seats, or else both backs 
an<| seats are inset with cane. And 
finally the curved solid splat ap- 
pears among chairs. 


Walnut 


(CHESTS evolve drawers, and 
- finally appear much raised in 
height, until the walnut highboy is 
found, with the under-construction 
of the William and Mary style. 
Lowboys appear in smaller size. 
Desks somewhat simply assume 
the guise of the bureau type we 
know today. Tables lighten and 
ecome drop-leaved, and the but- 
terfly and gate-leg tables appear in 
their simpler forms. Beds show 
rather crude wooden framework, 
sufficient to make possible the use 
of the early but decorative hang- 
Ings of “‘chint’’ or Indian print. 
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Alcove, showing mantel from the Samuel Ruggles house in Boston—Third Period. 


Be he ke a a Nc re 


The “ Parlor” from Haverhill, Massachusetts—Third Period. 
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The lighter influences are predominantly Dutch, 

following closely the growth of these tendencies 

in the William and Mary and Queen Anne periods 

in England. Walnut wood is predominantly - 
used, and some maple is seen. Rooms are en- 

tirely sheathed or paneled in pine, or else the 

fireplace wall is paneled, while the other walls are 

plastered. 

Painted woodwork, first in the form of simple 
decorations on the pine, and then in an all- 
painted paneling and woodwork, is first seen in 
this early period. Furniture also is sometimes 
crudely decorated. 

On the second floor of the Wing are gathered 
together the furniture and interior settings as- 
sociated with the Second Period of American 
furnishings, running from 1725 to 1790. The in- 
creased wealth and social advantages of the peo- 
ple of the Colonies, and the improved ability of 
the cabinetmaker, cause this period in America 
to share with that of England and France the 
reputation for the achievement of the most bril- 
liant decorative art in history. 


Chippendale Influence 


HE curved line may be considered the key- 
note of the Second Period, since this formation 
gradually took the place entirely of the straight 
line. The period is sometimes called the Cabriole 
Period, owing to the prevalence of the cabriole 
leg. Following the transition pieces of the pre- 
ceding period, the vase-shaped or fiddle-shaped 
splats of the chairs gradually became more re- 
fined, a moderate use of carving developed, cul- 
minating in the ornamental piercing of the splats. 
The workof Chippendale in Eng- 
land, during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, influenced al- 
most immediately the cabinet- 
makers in America. Many of the 
upholstered easy-chairs, made 
with or without wings, as well as 
other pieces, are of distinct Chip- 
pendale flavor, and serve as models 
for many of the finest of our chairs 
today. Highboys were of walnut, 
maple or mahogany; and while 
plain at the beginning of the period, 
they gradually increased in elabo- 
ration until many of the mahog- 
any types were lavishly carved, 
the finest specimens coming from 
Philadelphia. Tables were tip-top, 
or four-legged, and were in much 
demand for tea serving. Card 
tables were two-leaved, hinged in 
the middle to permit the upturn- 
ing of one leaf against the wall. 
Drop-leaf tables were largely used. 
Desks of the flap-lid variety were 
most popular, and many had sec- 
rétaire tops. Beds had tall posts 
suitable for draping. Following 
the fashion for Chinese lacquer 
abroad, japanning gained much 
popularity in this country; but 
carving still was the most used 
method of decoration. 
On the first floor of the Wing 
there are gathered together the 
furnishings associated with the 
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meIAMES BUCKBARROW’S 
e/4| parents were doctors— Doc- 
tea| tor Horace and Doctor Mar- 
@| garet—and his mother had 
waxa@ai} heen not only a doctor but a 
Feminist leader in her day. James 
came to them as an uninvited son, as it 
were—that is on the part of Doctor 
Margaret. The baby was raised with 
aseptic care; he was put upon a bot- 
tle, notwithstanding his father’s pro- 
tests. He was sent to a select boarding 
school at ten years of age. There he 
and another boy engage in a fight with 
a third boy and James, to aid his little 
friend, throws a stone at their antago- 
nist. The boy drops and James and his 
companion flee, thinking they have 
done murder. The next day James falls 
into the hands of Samuel Fernie, ed- 
itor of the Spaulding Tribune, and 
spending the night in the Fernie home 
he meets Rachel and. Ernest, adopted 
children of the Fernies. 

A year later the Doctors Buckbar- 
row, mother and father, are killed in 
an automobile accident, and through 
Alfred Corliss, executor of the dwin- 
dling Buckbarrow estate, James is al- 
lowed to make his new home with the 
Fernies. James becomes exceedingly 
fond of Rachel Fernie, but Patricia 
Corliss, whom he also likes, snubs 
Rachel. 

James forgoes college and enters 
Sam Fernie’s newspaper office, and 











an overworked student, full of genial 
good will, but unsmiling, was as mucha 
part of the scenery of Newspaper Row 
as the clock outside Thompson’s Spa. 

Jeffcoate might have been thirty 
years old, or he might have been fifty, 
As he had been on the Standard ten 
years or more and had always looked 
the same, the assumption was that he 
was past forty. 

For months James Buckbarrow had 
been asking himself every time he 
wrote, ‘‘ Now, how would Jeffcoate be- 
gin this? How would Jeffcoate handle 
this story?’’ And he tried to write as 
Jeffcoate wrote, as nearly as possible; 
with the natural result that the product 
was not good. 

Buckbarrow was trying to write en- 
tertainingly about things which did 
not really entertain him. He was too 
young to know that this is one of the 
impossibilities of life—and literature. 


N THE Everett police station one 

sweltering July day, James Buck- 
barrow sat gloomily in a chair facing 
the sergeant’s desk, and watched the 
flies on the ceiling. There was nothing 
doing, absolutely nothing, said the 
police sergeant, in reply to Buckbar- 
row’s question. Nothing stirring. Too 
hot for crime. Oh, yes, there was one 
bit of news. A telegraph lineman had 
been killed by coming in contact with 
a feed wire, somewhere near the West 








then in a few years gets a long- 
anticipated job on a New York news- 
paper. He leaves behind a girl, who 
though confiding to her foster mother 








JEFFCOATE SEIZED ONE OF HER HANDS AND PRESSED HIS 


LIPS TO IT 


Everett station. 

The policeman behind the desk said 
to Buckbarrow: ‘‘Here’s something! 
A runaway kid. Folks were just going 











that she loves him yet affirms that she 








will be—just an old maid. 


VII 


UCKBARROW had come to 
Boston, and had gained his 
chance on the Chronicle, in the 

breathless and pleasurable belief that 
he was about to associate with a body 
of supermen, newspapermen, men who 
did not live as other men lived, men 
who spent their working hours in creating wonderful stories 
of life, and who were probably gloriously dissipated in their 
private hours. 

It was rather pleasant for Buckbarrow to wonder if he, 
too, would become gloriously dissipated. He regarded the 
newspaper reporter as such a highly organized creature that 
even his immoralities would be of a grade beyond common 
judgment, like those of a great actress. He had a roseate 
daydream that some day he, Buckbarrow, might achieve 
the distinction of an obituary: 

“James Buckbarrow, that brilliant but erratic young news- 
paperman, is dead.” 

It was a distinct let-down when James Buckbarrow dis- 
covered that the reporters and the deskmen and the editors 
of the Chronicle were not notably dissipated; that most of 
them had families, children going to the public schools, and 
vegetable gardens in their suburban plots of ground, that 
some of them were councilmen or members of the school com- 
mittee in the towns where they lived, that the only mistress 
they maintained was the 8:15 train, that they seldom went 
to the theater and almost never gambled, that many of them 
never drank anything stronger than lemonade except when 
a grandchild was born, and that at least one of them, on the 
Chronicle, had a Sunday-school class. 

Although Buckbarrow was becoming cynical about the 
newspaper work as a whole, it did not mean that he was not 
still deeply allured by it or that he had lost his awe of the 
scintillating figures engaged in it. There were still giants in 
Buckbarrow’s day. On his own newspaper, the Chronicle, 
there was Johnny Ashley, quiet, unassuming, with stooped 
shoulders and a placid round face, but with the eyes of a poet. 
There was Phillips, of the Gazette, an eccentric and hand- 
some giant, who was said to have made conquests of the 


C fhe Virtuous Husband 


By FREEMAN: TILDEN 


IMustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


hearts of actresses, waitresses, millionaires’ daughters with 
equal ease and equanimity. 

But chiefly Buckbarrow worshiped at the feet of Wallace 
Jeffcoate, of the Standard. Jeffcoate was his pattern, his 
hope and his despair. Every morning Buckbarrow pored 
over the columns of the Standard, seeking Jeffcoate’s work, 
and whether it was signed or unsigned, James knew it unfail- 
ingly. It had real flavor, it had imagination, it was good 
reporting, but always it had something more. There was 
the touch of literature about it, even though it should be 
merely a few paragraphs about a fire in the South End. 

And who was Jeffcoate? Jeffcoate 
was an engaging mystery. Not that 
he was remote, physically, from his 
fellows in Newspaper Row. Indeed, re 
everybody seemed to know the ex- ort 
ternal Jeffcoate. Presumably a bach- , 
elor, Jeffcoate practically lived in the 
vicinage of Pie Alley. He knew all the y 
newsboys and teamsters and police- ‘ 
men by name. Youthful reporters had 4 
chatted familiarly with Jeffcoate be- 
fore they knew half the men in their 
own offices by sight. That lean, tall 
figure, with thin yellow hair and gold 
spectacles, who looked somewhat like 


to report him when he was found trav- 
eling with a peddler who was pinched 
for not having a license.” 

“‘Uh-huh;’ commented Buckbarrow. 

“Funny part of it was, the boy 
thought he’d killed his sister. They 
were playing at some game or other 
and he hit her by accident, and she 
fainted. So the kid got frightened and 
ran away. They just found him in 
Winchester.” 

Buckbarrow jumped up. ‘ There’s a story in that! What’s 
the boy’s address? I ran away once when I was a boy, for 
almost the same reason. I’m going out and have a talk with 
the youngster.” It all came back to Buckbarrow as he rode 
in the trolley car to the street where the young runaway lived. 
He saw Brick Remmack’s white, upturned face lying on the 
grass near the scrub field at Smardon, and his heart beat fast 
again as he saw himself leaning over the prostrate form, 
listening for heartbeats. ‘‘I know just how the kid felt,’’ said 
Buckbarrow to himself. ‘I'll take him out and fill him with 
ice cream. Poor little beggar !”’ 

That night the editor in charge of the copy desk at the 
Chronicle fingered through the great wad of district stories, 
sizing them up at a glance, and 
tossing them to the sub-editors 
who were ranged around the great 
semicircular table. Suddenly the 
chief was stopped by a folded 
manuscript, bulkier than 
the rest, bearing the name 
“Buckbarrow,”’ between 
two penciled straight lines. 
““What’s this—a book?” 
he said sardonically. But 
-=-/ hereadthe first paragraph, 
and then continued to 
read, sweeping the pages 
with his eyes in that auto- 
matic but all-seeing man- 
ner of the experienced 
editor. y 

“Well, I'll be hanged! 
Here’s a corking yarn from 
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Buckbarrow, out in Everett. Didn’t know 
it was in him. Here, put this up, Mike,’’ he 
went on, tossing it to a deskman, “and let 
it go the limit. It’s worth it. Put a snappy 
head on it. It’s about a runaway kid.” 
‘‘Good yarn, don’t you think, Mike?’”’ 
asked the night editor when his assistant had 
edited Buckbarrow’s copy, put a headline on 
it, and tossed it back again for approval. 
‘Bully. Wonder who wrote it. Buckbar- 
row didn’t. His stuff has been pretty feeble.” 


UT Buckbarrow had written the story; 

and what was more, he hadn’t tried to 
imitate Jeffcoate or anybody else. The story 
had almost written itself. It was himself. 
It was out of his marrow. It was written 
simply, with a background of humorous sym- 
pathy. Every reader saw himself as that boy. 

When Buckbarrow came into the office next forenoon he 
was greeted with brief but thrilling words of commendation. 
It was not effusive. It was nearly monosyllabic. ‘‘ Nice story 
you turned out, old man!” ‘Was that kid story yours? 
Good stuff!’”’ But it was thrice sweet because it was real. 

There was a note in Buckbarrow’s letter box, along with 
the inevitable clippings and tips. !t read simply ‘Fine yarn. 
See me,”’ and was signed by Roswell, the city editor. Buck- 
barrow stuffed the other contents of the box in his pocket and 
went in, curiously, to the city editor’s room. 

Clifford Roswell, city editor of the Chronicle, unhurried, 
soft-spoken, with kindly eyes looking almost timidly from 
under black bushy eyebrows, motioned Buckbarrow to sit 


down. He went on reading some copy for a 
moment. Then he threw it down and asked, 
abruptly: ‘‘How’d you like to cover the 
police courts for a while?”’ 
In Boston! On the city staff! Buckbarrow 
almost leaped. ‘I'd like to!” 
“All right. Start in day after tomorrow. 
George Gunnison will take over the Everett 
job tonight. You won’t need to show him 
round, because he lives out there. 
You ought to get a lot of human- 
interest stuff out of the courts. 
I’ll see the boss about getting 
you a raise.” 
That was all. Buckbarrow 
found himself in his chair, in 
front of his typewriter, marveling at the 
matter-of-factness of it all. There were no 
cheers, no flags, no parade. The whole thing 
was impersonal. But one salient fact impressed him greatly. 
Even the lowliest Buckbarrow was watched, with assaying 
eyes, from that city editor’s office. One touch of the 
something-better-than-the-average—and they knew it. One 
little story which stood out from the blather—and the writer 
was seized by the collar and dragged up. 

Then Buckbarrow recalled that he had work to do, and 
fished the clippings out of his pocket and began to run them 
over. Among them was a plain manila envelope, addressed, 
‘James Buckbarrow, Esq.’’ He opened it and read: 


Dear Mr. Buckbarrow: Gee, that was a peach of a yarn of yours 
this morning. I telephoned over to Johnny Ashley and found out 
who wrote it. It has literary quality. I’d like to meet you. Can you 
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have dinner with me tonight, at Young’s, six-thirty? The head 
waiter will bring you to my table. Or, if you are too busy, when? 
Very sincerely, WALLACE JEFFCOATE. 
The note, penciled on ordinary copy paper, trembled in 
Buckbarrow’s hands. He felt tight at the collar. The great, 
the unparalleled Jeffcoate wanted to meet him! Until six- 
thirty that night Buckbarrow went about his work and 
navigated the streets like an intoxicated person. He was 
conscious that he had bumped into people on the sidewalk, 
and that some of them had accepted his murmured apologies 
and some had not. 


S HE was shown to a corner table in the great, cool dining 

room at the old-fashioned hotel, a figure taller than his 

own, topped by a face with larger and ruddier freckles than 
his, rose and put forth a hand. 

“Buckbarrow? I’m Jeffcoate. Sit down. Are you ina 
hurry?” 

“No, I’ve got tonight off. In fact, they’re going to let me 
cover the police courts.” 

Jeffcoate nodded slowly. ‘Of course—they’d jump you 
out of Everett after that story. Police courts is a great 
chance. I did that job for three years when I came to 
Boston. I’ve ordered a sirloin, some French fried, asparagus 
vinaigrette. Is that all right? What’ll you have to drink?”’ 

“‘I—I don’t usually drink anything,’’ stammered James, 
hoping that this frailty would be overlooked. 

“All right. Neither do I, except to oblige other people. 
Buckbarrow, there was something about that runaway boy 
story of yours that made me want to know you. I can’t 
exactly explain it. When I read it a big lump came into my 
throat; but that wasn’t it. I think it’s because it had a 


THE MEN MADE TEA, AND VERY BAD TEA; AND THERE WAS A PROFUSE OFFERING OF CAKES, BONBONS AND APOLOGIES 
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quality I’ve been trying to get into my stuff. Still, that may 
not be it either. Anyway, we’re here, and I’m glad to see 


you.’ VII 


free JEFFCOATE had a room in Joy Street, in 
that part of the West End of Boston which had re- 
mained, throughout the years’ changes, a nest of little clap- 
boarded houses, small windowed, innocent of most modern 
conveniences. The room was in a corner lodging house, over 
a little bakery or bun shop conducted by an ingenuous 
German couple, who stoutly maintained that a decent break- 
fast should be had for fifteen cents. They gave such break- 
fasts, consisting of a huge coffee roll, delicious coffee with 
scalded creamy milk, and unsalted butter. 

““You’ve been rooming in Everett, I suppose?”’ Jeffcoate 
asked Buckbarrow. ‘‘ Well, of course you'll be moving into 
town now. If you'd like to live up my way I think you can 
get a room around the corner from me, in Hancock Street. 
Then we could see something of each other, if you feel in- 
clined.” 

Buckbarrow felt more than the inclination. He considered 
that if he were not the victim of a dream he was the luckiest 
man alive. He had heard that Jeffcoate, in spite of his 
pleasantness in ordinary contact, was really unapproachable, 
and a recluse. And here was Jeffcoate proposing that they 
should live near each other! 

Not only that: here was Jeffcoate, at ten o’clock of this 
momentous night, actually suggesting that they might 
“‘wander over to my diggings’’—those diggings which had 
remained unknown to newspapermen who had worked with 
Jeffcoate for ten years or more. As they climbed the hill, 
through Pemberton Square, Jeffcoate took Buckbarrow by 
the arm familiarly and talked a stream. It was as though 
the older man had been dammed up for an eternity, and the 
dam had suddenly gone out. 

They talked until one o’clock, and it was Buckbarrow 
then who looked at his watch and was amazed to find that 
he had been with Jeffcoate for six and a half hours. It 
seemed at most an hour. James was painfully conscious that 
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he had blurted out the most intimate things about himself, 
yet he had the saving recollection that Jeffcoate had told 
him some things about his own life which must have been 
sealed up for a long time. 

When Buckbarrow got back to Everett and sat in his 
room, at the open window, he took an inventory of his en- 
counter and the friendship he had formed with Jeffcoate. 
It was a friendship; he knew it. The disparity of their ages 
made no difference. In a manner of seeing it, Jeffcoate had 
been waiting at a turn of life’s 
road for Buckbarrow to catch 
up with him. As to what they 
had talked, a few sentences, un- 
related, stood out sharply in 
Buckbarrow’s memory. They 
may have been trivial, but, at 
any rate, James had been tuned 
to receive them. 

There had been shop talk. 
They had also spoken of women. 
It was inevitable. Whenever 
two men are gathered together 
for a period of six and a half 
hours there will be talk about 
women. Buckbarrow, led out- 
ward by that subtle sympathy 
he felt to exist between himself 
and Jeffcoate, had told of Rachel. 

Jeffcoate had listened intently, blowing reflective smoke 
rings from his cigar while Buckbarrow renewed, spurred by 
a good audience, all the boyish passion inspired in him by 
Rachel Fernie. Unsmiling, sympathetic, Jeffcoate nodded 
now and then, but had nothing to say until James concluded, 
lamely, ‘‘ Well, you see, that’s how it is.” 

‘Marry the girl!’’ snapped out Jeffcoate unexpectedly. 
Immediately he added: “I mean it, Buckbarrow! Oh, not 
now, of course. You're young; so’s she. You need tocut some 
eyeteeth yet. She doesn’t. That kind of girl you’ve been 
describing is born with all her eyeteeth. With due respect to 
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IN THE DAYS FOLLOWING, JAMES LEARNED, OR IMAGINED THAT HE LEARNED, SOME- 
THING OF WHAT PATRICIA WAS 
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you, she’s wiser about life than you are. Don’t hurry—but 
don’t let her get away. I let a girl like that get away from 
me. She’s married to a man in Syracuse, a grain merchant. 
He’s all right too. She’s happy. I met her on the street one 
day, a few years ago, and she had three children with her— 
healthy, alert, splendid little children. They ought to have 
been mine. Perhaps she’s better 
off than as if she had married me. 
No! I’mhanged if sheis. I could 
a have made her happier.’’ Jeff- 
ae Rl ae coate became vehement and 

a ae pounded on the arm of his chair, 

After a pause he 
grinned and went on: 
“Enough of that! But [ 
say, don’t let your little 
country girl wander 
away. Write toher. Teil 
her you love her. Tell her 
so over and over. Don’t 
assume that she knows it 
without being told. 
You’ve got to keep the 
flame alive, Buckbarrow. 
Fan it with your hat, the 
way we used to kindle a 
fire when we were boys. Distance makes the heart grow 
fonder, but only if you keep the wires hot. Don’t get the idea 
that she’s going to be contented to warm her soul indefinitely 
on the cold ashes of a fire that’s gone out. Some fellow wiil 
stroll in with his pockets full of matches, and then it’s ‘yours 
very truly’ for you.” 

“Oh, you don’t know Rachel.” Buckbarrow had waxed 
unafraid. 

“No, I don’t. And I don’t pretend to know all about 
women either. But I do know one thing. The best man in 
the world is no comfort to a woman if she doesn’t see him. 
A photograph and a letter that sounds like one of Hazlitt’s 
essays are poor company for a lively girl, with blood in her 
veins, who wants a broad shoulder to rest her head on. You 
better run out to Spaulding your first day off.” 


N SPITE of his belief that there was such a bond between 

himself and Rachel that no one could come between them, 
James was sufficiently impressed to promise himself that he 
would do that very thing. He even got so far as to speculate 
on what sort of gift Rachel would most prefer. However, the 
gift which she would probably have most preferred—the gift 
of Buckbarrow’s presence—she did not get, for he didn’t go. 
Instead, he would write a long letter, the longest letter he 
ever wrote in his life. But the letter didn’t get written, be- 
cause he decided to go without fail the following week and 
he could say the things he wanted to say much better than 
he could write them. Very likely this was so; but the things 
did not get said, because he found it impossible to go the fol- 
lowing week. So finally he wrote a letter. It started out to be 
the longest letter he ever wrote, and ended by being a page 
anda half. “‘ You know all that is in my heart, Rachel dear,” 
it said. He thought that implied so much that it would fill 
Rachel’s heart with ineffable joy. What it implied to Rachel 
was that this was the letter of a young man with a million- 
dollar promise and a three-cent performance; a young man 
with one romantic foot in the grave; a spendthrift with paper 
and a miser with ink. 

Meanwhile, in all the less important matters of existence, 
Buckbarrow was flourishing. He was not a great reporter; 
he knew that; but he had found that he could write. As soon 
as he felt convinced of it others felt convinced. The jostling 





mob of cunning, erring, gluttonous, timid, arrogant, vin-. 


dictive, whimpering, flyblown, bumptious humanity which 
flooded the city courts offered James the very chance which 
his modest philosophy and his slightly sardonic humor 
needed. 

His stories achieved a flavor which made the city editor of 
the Chronicle remark to his assistant: ‘‘ Buck is writing well. 
If Randall’s health doesn’t improve, Buck would be a good 
man to put on the night police job.” 

Randall’s health grew worse. He was the reporter who 
covered police headquarters for the morning paper, the most 
exacting and pivotal job in Boston newspaper work, and 
twelve years of it had whitened his hair and hardened his 
arteries. He walked into Roswell’s office one afternoon and 
said. ‘Cliff, I’m done. Can’t you put me on the day side?”’ 

“T’ve been thinking of it. You haven’t been looking well, 
Joe. Any suggestion about your successor?” 


ie ie young fellow Buckbarrow ought to do all right. 
But he seems like a nice boy; and if he hasn’t got a 
lot of strength the job will make a bum of him.” 

“T had thought of him. He’s writing good stuff. But we 
need more than a writer at police headquarters. We've got 
to have a reporter.” 

“That’s right,’ assented Randall. 
velop.” 

So Buckbarrow was assigned to cover police headquarters. 
He was the youngest reporter that ever did night police news 
for the Chronicle. The policemen gasped when they gazed 
upon his boyish face, and regarded him with pitying conde- 
scension. Randall went the rounds with him the first night 
and introduced him to patrolmen, desk sergeants, under- 
takers and saloonkeepers, and to the rest of the ‘‘ boys’’—the 
reporters at police headquarters for the other morning news- 
papers—and then left him to swim or drown. 

When Buckbarrow told Jeffcoate that he was being pro- 
moted to the night police job, the other man looked a bit 
disturbed at first. Finally he said: ‘‘ Well, Buck, I suppose 
I ought to congratulate you. It is a good thing in a way © 
course. But I’m rather sorry. The police job isn’t really a 


“Well, he may de- 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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(confessions ofa Dub Father 





2] SAID in my best, which is also my 
loudest, fatherly manner: ‘ Don’t 
you ever let me see you do a thing 
like that again. The idea of a boy 
nearly six years old ——”’ 
My wife interrupted hastily after 
| the fashion of mothers: ‘‘I think he 
i@eets| forgot. He didn’t mean to; did you, sonny ?”’ 
“Tt makes no difference whether he meant to or not,”’ I 
retorted, uneasily on the defensive. ‘I’ve spoken to him 
about it time and time again. If he can’t behave like*a 
gentleman, he’ll have to be punished.’”’ By ‘behave like a 
ecentleman’’ I meant “behave like me.”’ 

““You’ll be careful not to do it again, won’t you, little 
boy?’’ my wife soothed. ‘‘Now come; eat your breakfast 
and eat carefully.” 

She smiled encouragingly at him, and he smiled back at 
her. He picked up his spoon in a fist just emerging from the 
chubbiness of babyhood, but before he attacked his porridge 
again he looked at me, and I thought all at once: ‘Why, I 
know what he is thinking. I know perfectly well what he is 
thinking. There is something absolutely familiar in this.”’ 

It was a queer feeling; the same baffled sense of acquaint- 
ance one gets when he reads a plagiarized story. Somehow, 
| knew, I have been through all this before. Then I said, 
“Why, of course!’’ aloud, and my wife looked up with a 
smile and asked: ‘‘What did you say?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. ‘Only I just realized that I had 
played this scene before—but I had another part then.” 


Not So Funny, at That 


Ta years ago, the man with the paternal bluster 
and severity had been my own father. The woman who 
had defended and placated instinctively had been, not my 
wife, but my mother. And the culprit who had smiled at 
the woman who had tempered the fatherly blast and who 
had glowered a little beneath his eyebrows at his male 
parent, even as my son was doing now, had been I 
nyself. It was the same old playlet, with different 
ictors. I knew instinctively what my son was think- 
ing. For the moment, a father seemed to him the 
most irritating thing in the world. Two, my son had 
liscovered, were company. A cosmos in which he 
and his gentle and beloved mother were permitted 
‘o live their lives without any brutal male inter- 
ention seemed to him, at the moment, the most 
desirable of things. ‘‘Father,’’ he doubtless was 
hinking, “is a killjoy. I’d like to bust him one!” 

I knew he did. His face told me 
o, and then, you see, I had played 
‘hat part myself. And now I thought: 
‘Here Iam, being the same sort of 
person I resented when I was a 
youngster. And here is my small 
son playing the child I wasand think- 
ing the thoughts that were mine. 
And here is another mother, reacting 
io paternal reproof as all mothers 
probably have reacted since the 
dawn of human intelligence. It’s 
funny. Yet, after all, it’s not so very 
funny at that.” 

It is not much fun to be a dub at 
any game or occupation. The aver- 
age father, the dub father, gets even 
less than the normal amount of 
amusement out of his dubhood. 
Motherhood is largely a matter of 
instinct. Fatherhood is a state, a 
mental attitude that the average 






























HE DID NOT MISS ME 

FOR AN INSTANT. 

MIGHT HAVE KNOWN 
IT WOULD BE SO 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


IMustrated by Wyncte King 


man must acquire. The most painful feature of the matter 
is that he must teach himself. There is no course of prelim- 
inary instruction. 

The instinct that makes things easier for a mother is not 
his. There are no lectures, no books on how to be a good 
father. The average male parent, unless he is one of the 
rare inspired, is a self-taught blunderer, a well-meaning 
dub. 

Only persons proved adept may handle automobiles, 
but any duly married couple can bring a child into the 
world without undergoing any investigation whatever of 
their qualifications for parenthood. Yet, lurking in the 
back of my mind, there is a dark suspicion that a badly 
reared child is a much more potential danger to society 
than a poorly driven automobile. 

Mothers are better equipped for parenthood 
than fathers are. In addition, in support of 


AS 
maternal instinct, there is a continually growing & 
mass of literature on motherhood. Women’s col- b-| 


leges give instruction in this, the greatest of pro- 
fessions. Nothing of which I am aware has ever 
been done to enlighten a father concerning his part 
in the delicate task of child rearing. He has neither 
instinct nor education to help him. 

I spent four years in two long-suffering uni- 
versities. I can stumble through an account of 
the industrial revolution, and I still recall a half 
dozen chemical symbols. But I don’t know what 
to do when one’s son is afraid of the dark. None 
of the dreary lectures through which I have sat 
ever discussed the value or harm of spankings. 
The chance that I should ever be a chemist, a historian, a 
mathematician was extremely small. The prob- 
ability that some day I should have a child of 
my own was very high. Yet no one ever hinted 
the proper course for me to pursue when this 
came about. There is no professional school for 
fathers. 

Hence, as a father, I’m a dub. There is not 
the least hint of false self-depreciation in that 
statement. 

So is every other father, with the possible 
exception of an absolute failure or a genius here 
and there. - 

Men were overwhelmed by terror—shell 

shocked —during the World War. Science man- 
aged in the majority of cases to erase these 
ravages. My small son screamed with fright 
when I tried to teach him to swim. Usually he 
trusts me. I promised him that he would not 
be ducked. I held him in my arms and tried 
to get him to stretch out on his stomach in the 
water. He only quaked and shuddered and 
clung tight. Finally, I put him ashore. The 
water still frightens him. I don’t know what 
to do about it. 
One parent, I know, would have spanked him for 
his ‘‘cowardice.’’ Another would have caressed and 
comforted him. Probably, a symposium by ten fellow- 
dub fathers would have given me ten widely divergent 
courses of action. 

Yet somewhere in those varied suggestions, truth 
must lie. There is, of course, the psychologically cor- 
rect method to pursue when a nervous child is afraid of 
the water. But I don’t know what it is. 


: 





MY SON SCREAMED WITH 
FRIGHT WHEN I TRIED TO 
TEACH HIM TO SWIM 


If I had been afraid of the water in my own 
childhood instead of taking to it like a large white 
bullfrog, I should solve the problem for myself in 
typical dub-father fashion. I should remember, 
under those circumstances, the measures taken by 
my own father and, being a dub father myself, I 
should have employed them unquestioningly in 
the case of my own son. For that is all by which the average 
father may regulate his actions toward his offspring, the 
memory of how his own father trained him. 

Until his death, I suppose, the average man goes on be- 
lieving that his parents’ system of child rearing was perfect. 

This is largely because the parents sedulously 
implanted this impression in his mind during 
his formative years. 

“Do as I tell you; don’t ask why’’; 
“Father knows best’’; ‘‘You never 
saw Daddy do a thing like that”’; 
‘‘Because I say so’’—Such familiar 
sayings, such reiterated bits of par- 
ental propaganda have their effect. 
They build up an image of paternal 
perfection. Hence, when a son faces 
his own problems of paternity, he 
turns instinctively toward that image 


pa > for guidance. 
(C5 
Running a Bluff 


MAN may be a poor musician, a 

lamentable public speaker, an in- 
different athlete. In all these fields of 
endeavor he may concede his dub- 
hood. Almost never will he admit to 
anyone that he is an inept father. It 
simply isn’t done. I don’t know why. 
Sometimes I have wanted to say to my 
own child: ‘Listen, son. Your father has been running a 
bluff on you. He isn’t the embodiment of skill in child 
training that he has pretended to be. He is just a dub, grop- 
ing and trying, when he doesn’t lose his temper, to do his 
best. I am making mistakes with you. I know that. But 
it’s not my fault. I don’t knowany better.’’ But I don’t say 
it. I can’t imagine my own father making any such precedent- 
shattering speech, and because he didn’t, I don’t. I merely 
blunder on, trying to bring up my child as I myself was 
reared. My father wrestled with me, corrected, exhorted, 
condemned, punished, to bring me up as his father had 
brought him up. My grandfather disciplined my father 
with the punitive measures of his own father in mind. You 
can run it all the way back to Adam and Eve. 

And yet, though I use the recollection of my own upbring- 
ing as a mental book of ready reference in my own problems 
of fatherhood, I am aware all the time that the result of my 
parents’ earnest and self-sacrificing endeavor has not been a 
complete and conspicuous success. I should like my son to 
be free from the terrific self-consciousness that harries me on 
all occasions. I should like him to be able to enter a room 
without feeling that he is as conspicuous and grotesque as a 
whitewashed elephant. 

I desire, most earnestly, that he should be unpursued by 
fears that have chased me all these years. If he should ever 
become a newspaper reporter, I should like him to be able 
to walk into a house or office and ask a man an affronting 
question without tramping up and down the street, as I have 
done, pumping up my courage to the point of action. I 
should like him to be able to say ‘‘no,” pleasantly, and then 
hold to it without becoming either apologetic or sullenly 
angry immediately thereafter. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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WILCOX SWAYED 
ASIDE FROM EDD. 














“SHE—SHE WAS—”’ 

HE GASPED THICKLY 

| AS HE LAY DOUBLED 
IN A HEAP 


Between us, I’m tickled. I never 
thought Mertie would get a 
storm. She wasn’t any too well 
liked. But Bert’s the best boy in 
this country.” 

‘““Maybe he is,”’ retorted Clara 
archly. ‘I know a couple of boys 
left. Edd, give us a hunch what 
to wear.”’ 

“Old clothes,’’ he grinned. 
‘An’ some kind of veil or net to 
keep from gettin’ stung. Wild 
bees don’t like acrowd. An’Sam 
Johnson thinks he’s a bee tamer. 
This tree I’m goin’ to cut is a 
hummer. Full of sassy bees. An’ 
there’s goin’ to be some fun.” 


UCY and Clara joined the 
formidable group of young 
people waiting in the yard, all 
armed with buckets. Lucy sensed 
an amiable, happy spirit wholly 
devoid of the vexatious banter- 
ing common to most gatherings 
of these young people. Marriage 
was the consummation of their 
hopes, dreams, endeavors. Every 
backwoods youth looked forward 
to a homestead and a wife. 
Mertie assuredly wore the 
bright silk dress, and ribbons on 
her hair, and white stockings, and 
low shoes not meant for the 
woods. Bert, however, had 
donned blue-jean overalls. 

















The merry party set out, with 
Edd in the lead and the gay chil- 
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night of 
| Lucy’s return from 
her four weeks’ visit 
to Felix and her mo- 
mentous and self- 
revealing interview with Edd in 
the Denmeade yard, she lay in 
bed wide-eyed, long after Clara 
slept, nestled with an arm 
around her as in childish days. 
The night wind moaned 
through the forest, mournful, 
wild, lonely, as if voicing the 
inscrutable cry in Lucy’s soul. 

She had no regrets. She had burned her bridges behind 
her. The visit to Felix had clarified in her mind all the per- 
plexing doubts and dreads about the past. She and Clara 
had not had the training, the love and the home life nec- 
essary to equip girls to deal with life happily. All her child- 
hood she had suffered under the ban of position; all her 
girlhood had been poisoned by longings she could not attain, 
ignominies she could not avoid. She had grown to young 
womanhood terribly sensitive to the class distinctions so 
ruthlessly adhered to in all cultivated communities. She was 
old enough now to realize that true worth always was its own 
reward, and seldom failed of ultimate appreciation. But 
city life, multitudes of people, the social codes had all palled 
upon her. Never again could she live under their influence. 
Her victory over environment had come too late. The iron 
had entered Lucy’s soul. > 

It was good to find herself at last. Every hour since her 
return to the Denmeades had been fraught with stirrings and 
promptings and misgivings now wholly clear to her. The 
wild-bee hunter in his brotherly love had hugged away her 
vanity and blindness. 

Poor, groping Edd! It was what he was that had made 
her love him, not what she wanted to make him. The cold 
sensation of shock round her heart seemed to warm at the 
consciousness of his growth. 


ER sister slept on, with that little hand clinging close 
even in slumber. Lucy listened to her gentle breathing 
and felt the soft undulations of her breast. The mystery of life 
was slowly dawning upon Lucy. She had no wish to change 
what was, and the prayer she mutely voiced eliminated herself. 
Outside the night wind rose, from mournful sough to weird 
roar. A hound bayed off in the forest. A mouse or ground 
squirrel rustled in the brush under the floor of the tent. The 
flicker of the fire died out. A 
frosty air blew in the window. 
These things were realities, strong 
in their importunity for peace and 
joy of living. It was only the ERY 
ghosts of the past that haunted 
the black midnight hour. . 
Denmeade’s prediction of the 
preceding evening that the boys 
and girls of the vicinity would 





C fhe Bee Flunter 


By ZANE GREY 


IMustrated by (harles 8. Chapman 


“storm Mertie tomorrow, shore” was verified the next morn- 
ing. Before noon of the next day the younger members of. the 
neighboring families began to ride in, nonchalant, casual, as 
if no unusual event had added significance to their visit. 
Then when another string headed in from the Cedar Ridge 
trail Denmeade exploded. ‘Wal, you’re ‘goin’ to be 
stormed,” he said warningly to the bride and groom. ‘Shore 
it’ll be a Jasper too.” 

“‘For the land’s sake,” exclaimed his good wife. ‘‘They’ll 
eat us out of house an’ home. An’ us not ready!” 

‘‘Now, ma, I gave you a hunch yestiddy,” replied Den- 
meade. ‘‘Reckon you can have dinner late. Mrs. Claypool 
will help you an’ Allie.” 

“But that young outfit will drive me wild,’”’ protested 
Mrs. Denmeade. 

““Never mind, ma. I’ll take care of them,’ put in Edd. 
“Fact is, I’ve a bee tree only half a mile from home. I’ve 
been savin’ it. I’ll rustle the whole caboodle up there, an’ 
make them pack honey back.” 

“‘Mertie will want to stay home, dressed all up,’’ averred 
his mother. 

“Wal, she can’t. 
no dress,” 

Early in the afternoon Edd presented himself before 
Lucy’s tent and announced: ‘Girls, we’re packin’ that 
spoony couple away from home for a 
spell. The womenfolks got to have 
elbow room to fix up a big dinner. 
Whole country goin’ to storm Mert.” 

Clara appeared at the door, eager 
and smiling. ‘‘Edd, this storm means 
a crowd coming to celebrate?” 

“Shore. But a storm is an unin- 
vited crowd; they raise a ruction. 


We'll shore pack her along, dress or 
















dren, some dozen or more, bring- 
ing up the rear. Edd carried an 
ax over his shoulder and a huge 
assortment of different sized 
buckets on his arm. He led out of the clearing, back of the 
cabin, into the pine woods so long a favorite haunt of Lucy’s, 
and up the gradual slope. The necessities of travel through 
the forest strung the party mostly into single file. Lucy 
warmed to the occasion. It was happy. How good to be 
alive! The golden autumn sunlight, the flame of color in the 
trees, the fragrant brown aisles of the forest, the flocks of 
birds congregating for their annual pilgrimage south—all 
these seemed new and sweet to Lucy. They roused emotion 
that the streets and houses of the city could not reach. 

Bert might have been aware of the company present, but 
he showed no sign of it. He saw nothing except Mertie. Half 
the time he carried her, lifting her over patches of dust, logs 
and rough ground. Only where the mats of pine needles 
offered clean and easy travel did he let her down, and then he 
still kept his arm round her. Mertie was no burden for his 
sturdy strength. He swung her easily up and down, as occa- 
sion suited him. Lucy was struck by his naturalness. 


| ip ape however, could not forget herself. She posed. 
She accepted. She bestowed. She was the beginning 
and the end of this great day. Yet despite exercise of the 
ineradicable trait of her nature, the romance of her marriage 
had changed her. She had awakened. She saw Bert now as 
he actually was, and she seemed reaping the heritage of a 
true woman’s feelings. 

Aside from these impressions, Lucy received one that 
caused her to sigh. Clara reacted strangely to the sight of 
Mertie and Bert. Lucy caught a glimpse of the mocking half 
smile that Clara’s face used to wear. No doubt this bride-and- 
groom procession through the woods, the open love-making, 
oblivious at least on Bert’s part, brought back stinging 
memories to Clara. 

Edd led the gay party out of the woods into a beautiful 
cafion, wide and uneven, green and gold with growths, dotted 
by huge gray rocks and by trees. A dry stream bed wound 
by stony steps up the cafion. Edd followed this bowlder- 
strewn road for a few hundred yards, then climbed to a wide 
bench. Maples and sycamores spread scattered patches ol 
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shade over this cafion glade. A riot of autumn colors almost 
stunned the eyesight. The thick grass was green, the heavy 
carpet of ferns brown. 

‘*Wal, there she is,” said Edd, pointing to a gnarled, white- 
barked tree perhaps a hundred paces distant. ‘First syca- 
more I ever found bees in. It’s hollow at the trunk where she 
goes in. I reckon she’s a hummer. Now you-all hang back 
a ways while I look her over.” 

Edd strode off toward the sycamore, and his followers 
approached, mindful of his admonition. They got close 
enough, however, to see a swarm of bees passing to and fro 
from the dark hollow of the tree trunk. Edd’s perfect sang- 
froid probably deceived the less experienced boys. He circled 
the sycamore, gazed up into the hollow, and made what 
appeared to be a thorough examination. Sam Johnson showed 
that he was holding back only through courtesy. The re- 
marks of the boys behind him were not calculated to make 
him conservative. ‘Sadie Purdue and Amy Claypool ex- 
pressed diverse entreaties, the former asking him to cut down 
the bee tree and the latter begging him to keep away from 
it. Lucy had an idea that Amy knew something about bees. 


ee Edd returned from his survey and drew the 

‘‘honey-bucket outfit,’ as he called it, back into the 
shade of a maple. Mertie draped herself and beautiful dress 
over a clean rock, as if she, instead of the bees, was the 
attraction. Lucy sensed one of the interesting undercurrents 
of backwoods life working in those young men. Edd’s posi- 
tion was an enviable one, as far as bees were concerned. 
This was a bee day. Sam Johnson could not possibly have 
kept himself out of the foreground. There were several boys 
from Cedar Ridge, including Bert, who ran a close second 
to Sam. 

On the other hand, the boys who inhabited this high coun- 
try, especially Gerd Claypool, appeared unusually prone to 
let the others have the stage. Joe Denmeade wore an inscru- 
table expression, and had nothing to say. Edd was master of 
ceremonies, and as he stood before the boys, his ax over his 
shoulder, Lucy conceived a strong suspicion that he was too 
bland, too drawling, too kind to be absolutely honest. Edd 
was up to a trick. 

Lucy whispered her suspicions to Clara, and that worthy 
whispered back, ‘I’m wise. Why, a child could see through 
that hombre. But isn’t he immense?”’ 

“Sam, I reckon you ought to be the one to chop her 
down,” Edd was saying after a rather elaborate preamble. 
“’Course it ought to fall to Bert, seein’ he’s the reason for this 
here storm party. But I reckon 
you know more about wild bees, 
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earshot of the others. ‘‘Chance of my life! Sam’s cut a few 
bee trees in winter, when the bees were froze. But gee! 
These wild bees are mad ashornets. I got stung on the ear, 
just walkin’ round. 

“‘She’s been worried by yellow jackets. Now there’s goin’ 
to be some fun. She'll be a hummer. Girls, put on what- 
ever you fetched along an’ be ready to duck into this brush.” 

“‘Edd, you’re as bad as a cowboy,” 
said Clara, prodiicing a veil. 

‘Looks like great fun for us, but how 
about the bees?” rejoined Lucy. 

“There you go, sister—always think- 
ing about the underdog. Edd, do you 
know, I can’t see how anyone could 
help loving Lucy,’’ retorted Clara mis- 
chievously. 

“Shore. I reckon nobody does,” 
drawled Edd. ‘‘ Wal, Sam’s began to lar- 
rup it into my sycamore. Now watch!”’ 

Sam had sturdily attacked the tree, 
while the more cautious Bert had cut 
several boughs, evidently to thresh off 
bees. Scarcely had he reached the ob- 
jective spot when Sam jerked up spas- 
modically as if kicked from behind. 

“‘Beat ’em off!” he yelled. 

Then, as the valiant Bert dropped his ax and began to 
thresh with the boughs, Sam redoubled his energies at the 
chopping. He might not have possessed much knowledge 
about wild bees, but he could certainly handle an ax. Quick 
and hard rang his blows. 

Lucy stole a glance at Edd. He was manifestly in the grip 
of a frenzied glee. Never before had Lucy seen him so. He 
was shaking all over; his face presented a wonderful study of 
features in convulsions; his big hands opened and shut. All 
at once he burst out in a stentorian yell, ‘‘Wow! There she 
comes!’ 


ped flashed her glance back toward the ax man, just in 
time to see a small black cloud, like smoke, puff out of the 
hollow of the tree and disintegrate into thin air. Sam let out 
a frantic yell and, dropping the ax, plunged directly toward 
his admiring comrades. 

“You darn fool!”’ roared Edd. ‘‘Run the other way!” 

But Sam, as if pursued by the furies, sprang, leaped, 
wrestled, hopped, flew, flapping his hands like wings and 
yelling hoarsely. Bert suddenly became as if possessed of a 





to 


a | 


thousand devils, and he raced like a streak, waving his two 
green boughs over his head till he plunged over a bank into 
the brush. Somie of the Cedar Ridge boys had approached 
a point within a hundred feet of the sycamore. Suddenly 
their howls of mirth changed to excited shouts, and they broke 
into a'run. Unfortunately they were not on the moment 
chivalrously mindful of the girls. 

“Run for your lives, 
Claypool. 

Lucy found herself being rushed into 
the bushes by Edd, who had also 
dragged Clara. He was laughing so 
hard he could not speak. He fell down 
and rolled over. 


” 


screamed Amy 


LARA had an attack of laughter 
that seemed half hysterical. “Look! 
Look!” she cried. 

Lucy was more frightened than 
amused, but from the shelter of the 
bushes she peered forth, drawing aside 
her veil so she could see better. She was 
in time to see the bright silk dress that 
incased Mertie soaring across the 
ground like a spread-winged bird. 
Mertie was noted for her fleetness of 
foot. Sadie Purdue, owing to a rather short, stout figure, 
could not run very well. Sam, by accident or design, had 
fled in her direction. 

It did not take a keen eye to see the whirling dotted circle 
of bees he brought with him. Some of them sped like bullets 
ahead of him to attack Sadie. Shrieking, she ran away from 
Sam as though he were a pestilence. She was the last to 
flee out of sight. 

Presently Edd sat up, wet-faced and spent from the energy 
of his emotions. ‘‘ Reckon I’ve played hob; but dog-gone, it 
was fun!” he said. ‘‘Shore Sam’s a bee hunter! I’ll bet he’ll 
look like he had measles. Did you see Sadie gettin’ stung? 
She was that smart. Haw! Haw! Haw!”’ : 

Joe came crawling to them through the bushes. For once 
his face was not quiet, intent. He showed his relationship to 
Edd. ‘‘Say, Sam will be hoppin’ mad,” he said. 

“He shore was hoppin’ when last I seen him,” replied Edd. 
“Wal, I reckon I’ll have to finish the job. You girls stay 
right here, for a while anyhow.” 


(Continued on Page 169) 





an’ you should be boss. Shore 





it'd be good if you an’ Bert 
tackled the tree together.”’ = 








“T’ll allow myself aboot three 
minutes’ choppin’ to fetch that 
sycamore,”’ replied Sam. ‘But 
Sert can help if he likes.” 

“Somebody gimme an ax,” 
said Bert, prowling around. Dick 
Denmeade had the second ax, 
which he gladly turned over to 
3ert. 

“Bert, [don’t want you gettin’ 
all stung up,’’ protested Mertie. 

““No bees would sting me to- 
day,’ replied Bert grandly. 

“Don’t you fool yourself,’’ she 
retorted. 

“ Aw,she’s tameas home bees,”’ 
interposed Edd. ‘‘ Besides there’s 
been some heavy frosts. Bees get 
loggy along late in the fall. 
Reckon nobody’ll get stung. If 
she wakes up, we can run.” 

“T’m a-rarin’ for that honey,” 
declared Sam, jerking the ax from 
Edd. ‘‘Come on, Bert. Start 
your honeymoon by bein’ boss.” 

That remark made a lion out 
of the bridegroom, while eliciting 
howls and giggles from his ad- 
mirers. Sam strode toward the 
sycamore, and Bert followed. 

‘“‘Reckon we-all better scatter 
a little,’ said the wily Edd, and 
he punched Gerd Claypool in the 
ribs. 

Gerd, it appeared, was doubled 
up in noiseless contortions. 


“CSERVE Sam just right,’’ de- 
clared Sadie, ‘‘for bein’ so 

darn smart. He never chopped 

down a bee tree in his life.” 

“Well, if I know anythin’, he’ll 
never try another,” added Amy. 
“Oh, Edd Denmeade, you’re an 
awful liar—sayin’ wild bees won’t 
sting!” 

‘Shore Sam wanted to cut her 
down. Heasked me back home,” 
declared Edd. 

Some of the party stood their 
ground, notably Mertie, who 
rather ‘liked the clean, dry rock. 
Edd gravitated toward Lucy and 
Clara, presently leading them 














unobtrusively back toward some 
brush. 




















“Dog-gone!’’ he whispered 
chokingly, when he was out of 


“I—I LOVE YOU NOW, YOU BIG—BIG——’’ LUCY BURST OUT, AND KISSING HIS CHEEK, SHE SANK ON HIS SHOULDER 
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7a| T IS with consider- 
able hesitancy 
that I write ofany 
phase of matters 

28) connected with 
the lolites, For an ordinary 
citizen or layman to com- 
ment on plays is looked upon by many authors, playwrights, 
managers, actors and critics as an impertinent and ignorant 
intrusion. What does a man or a woman in the wide-ranging 
walks of life outside of the theater, seeing plays only as one 
of the audience and unacquainted in any detailed way with 
the vast literature of the stage, know about the subject? The 
scenic effects appeal to artists; the motif, structure and lit- 
erature of the play to authors; the art of acting to actors. 
What qualifications has a policeman or magistrate which en- 
title him to criticize? 

The answer is: On such grounds, none. 

But as the official representatives of the great masses of 
the common everyday people, without whose financial sup- 
port the theater could not in any large sense exist, and whose 
morals and ethics may be so directly affected by it, the 
policeman and the magistrate have not only a right, but a 
duty to see that it does not break the written law nor tran- 
scend that common code of morality and decency which is 
the unyritten law of society. 

Literary and artistic freedom of expression need not nec- 
essarily transgress conventional standards, which are those 
accepted rules and observances that underlie the structure 
of modern civilization. Asa writer or an artist, the individual 
may rebel against accepted standards and rules, but he 
cannot repeal nor avoid them. Venomous sarcasm and bitter 
cynicism expressed against the defenders of existing laws 
governing theaters cannot change the current of massed and 
consolidated morality, based on the accumulated experience 
of the ages and which begot and sustains these laws. 





Each Community Must Protect Itself 


E WILL consider the theater from the viewpoint of 

New York; the center and capital of the modern theater 
in the United States, and considered as such universally with 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and other capitals. There are 
one hundred and eighty-four theaters in this city, exclusive of 
moving-picture houses, and plays are divided into those of 
drama, comedy farce, melodrama and musical plays. Taken 
together, in a winter month there are about sixty-five plays 
running in the prominent theaters of Manhattan. A con- 
servative daily newspaper that gives a guide to theaters did 
not last season condemn any one of them as immoral or in- 
decent, and it was quite encouraging to know that out of the 
one hundred and eighty-four theaters only three plays and 
one or two so-called revues were prominently mentioned as 
contravening decency and the law at the beginning of the 
season. 

Here I wish to emphasize with great earnestness the advice 
to every town and city to which plays go from New York to 
pay no attention to the fact that the play had a long or short 
run in that city, or to what was said about it in the metropolis. 
Let the people of each place to which the play goes judge it 
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By WILLIAM McApboo 


Chief Magistrate of the City of New York 


first by their own laws and standards and act through their 
own officials. If they find that it is indecent, offensive, im- 
moral, salacious or illegal, pay no attention to big flaring ad- 
vertisements about its Broadway run and, above all, choose 
the strongest weapon possible; that is, boycott it openly. 
Turn the hose of communal protest on it and put it out, as 
you would a fire. 

The objection, for instance, to the present British official 
censorship is that the license given a play in London to some 
extent precludes legal action in Dublin, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh and other towns. As there is no official censor in New 
York or in any part of this country and the mechanism of 
the law here does not seem to work effectively, a long run 
in New York may mean nothing so far as the morality and 
decency of the plays are concerned; it is then for every com- 
munity to protect itself. 

An indecent play, for instance, in New York will some- 
times invite a public prosecution, which it knows will fail, 
and then go out on the road like a 
soldier who has been in battle, with 
honorable discharge papers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the experience here denotes 
nothing of the kind; in many cases, 
quite the contrary. There are so many 
cooks dipping their ladles with different 
condiments into the theatrical broth in 
New York, both official and otherwise, 
that instead of turning out a well- 
cooked article they are apt to make a 
mess of it. 

The failure of the machinery of the 
law, a year or so ago, to suppress a 
comedy farce against which ran an un- 
usually high tide of unfavorable public 
opinion and expressed indignation with- 
out doubt disheartened the authorities 
in dealing with similar cases. There 
was sufficient law, but the mechanism 
was not articulated properly; the engineers disagreed, and 
a file went into the machinery. After the collapse of this 
effort there was a strong movement, which I encouraged as 
far as I could, to form a sort of citizen’s jury to which com- 
plaints coming to the police or to the license commissioner 
could be submitted, and its verdict was to govern the 
managers of the theaters; that is, if it condemned a play, 
the management was to take it off or else incur the displeas- 
ure of all its colleagues and business associates. This 
committee or panel from which the jury was to be drawn 
was to be composed of representative citizens, disinterested, 





not intolerant, large minded, 
representative of all 


For some rea- 
son or other this plan has 
arrived at nothing as yet. 
The police commissioner at 

the same time appointed a committee representing his depart- 
ment, consisting of a deputy police commissioner, a secretary 
anda policewoman. Contemporaneous with this, the producers 
and managers organized, with Augustus Thomas, the well- 
known playwright, at the head. For quite a long time the 
Catholic Church has had a well-organized society in which 
black and white lists of plays are submitted to the members. 
The Episcopal Church, through Bishop Manning, appointeda 
Commission on General Welfare to protect their flocks from 
what they believe to be the demoralization of the theater, and 
to endeavor to bring pressure of public opinion and enforcement 
of the law against plays which contravene the statute. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, of which Mr.Comstock was 
long the head, and which is now under Mr. Sumner, continues 
its work with regard tothe theater as it does against other forms 
of vice in the way of books, pictures and other productions. 


cAll Agencies on Guard 


F YOU should today make a complaint against a play, 

show or exhibition on statutory grounds and it reached the 
police department, it would be handed over to the police 
committee; if to the tax commissioner, 
to the district attorney, who also has 
a bureau; if to the Vice Suppression 
Society, they would appeal to Mr. 
Thomas and the Producing Managers’ 
Association; if to the Catholic Society, 
they would appeal to their people, and 
if convinced your complaint was well 
founded, they would blacklist the play; 
if to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
proper, they would do likewise. If you 
appealed to .me as a magistrate, you 
would have to submit a complaint in 
due form to be sworn to. Looks like 
the old game—button, button, who's 
got the button; and yet everyone 's 
trying to do his best at that. 

So far as actions on the stage are 
concerned, where the obscenity is ol)- 
vious, either in the lack of dress or in 
the double meaning of so- -called jokes, and where there is 110 
attempt to screen, as it were, the immoral and obscene 
undertone of the whole performance, the police would, under 
the law, have a right to act at once by arresting all concern d 
and treating it asa public nuisance. If, for instance, a police- 
man or police official should see on any stage a play i in which 
there was no doubt as to the lewd and lascivious and in 
decent character of the exhibition, it would be within ais 
power to act without applying to a magistrate for a warrant 


ndecent Plays and the LWW SEE 
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The Gimmicks 


The gayest folk you ever knew, who live on roofs and chimneys too. 


By Lou ROGERS 


~ = ‘Di aU wigs by = x ereree eT Ee a . — (olor by 
The Author fe oe % Howard Smith 
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Fewpieville 


By 
RosE O’NEILL 
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VERYTHING is conducted with a view to 

kindness and funniness in Kewpieville. Shop- 
keepers always give customers everything they hap- 
pen to want, and frequently ask them please to 
; take a few pen- 
nies besides. Almost anything 
of a kind and funny character 
is apt to happen there. The Mayor and 
the Potice are fond of playing marbles 
in the street. When the traffic has waited 
quite a while, it just flies over them. 


UNCLE HOB GOBLIN was the only 
cantankerous person in the town. You see, 
there are two kinds of GOBLINS, the rather 
pleasant and the bothersome. UNcLE Hos belonged to the 
bothersome variety. He probably didn’t really mean to be 
annoying, but he worried about almost everything. Things 
that had a tendency to turn 
out kind and funny made 
him especially frantic. 
So he proceeded to 
worry himself into 

a perfect tan- 
trum when he 
saw — 





THEN again, sometimes the 
Po.ice are singularly active, 
dashing about at high speed, 
but never bothering anybody. 
There is no jail. 




































SCOOTLES, the BaAsBy 
Tourist, wandering gayly 
about the streets and peeping 
into tiny houses. The whole 
population was rather aston- 
ished, but proud and de- 
lighted to have a real tour- 
ist come sight-seeing. It 
made all Kewpieville feel 
so metropolitan! But 
Unc.Le Hos began to 
whoop “There’s a 
regular baby loose in 
the town, and no jail 
to put it in! It’s 
perfectly ridic- 
ulous!” 














THE KEWPIES were horti- 
fied to see him tie their little gay 
tourist to a toadstool (toadstools 
are looked upon as trees in 
Kewpieville). Then UNcLe Hos 
went hurrying, scurrying and 
worrying, jumping, thumping, 
and bumping and hump- 

ing, and built a jail as fast 

as he could. 


VI 
SCOOTLES 


had a glorious 
time in that jail. 
And in my next 4 
I'll tell-you how the 
Kewpies got her 
OUT. 
Hoping you are the same, 
Iam _ Kewpishly yours, 
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™|IHE gods have been kind to 
s}} me in the matter of friends. 
$4) Any neglect on their part in 
my musical youth was more 
than made up by their solici- 
F4&) tude after I had reached my 
majority. With maturity no 
ulica eae} Problem, histrionic or musi- 
cal, could present itself to me without these 
guardian deities of mine immediately rush- 
ing some expert to my aid. During my work 
on Boris they assigned as my counselors four 
men with names to conjure with in Russia: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cui, Stasoff and one of 
the greatest of Russian painters, Mehiel 
Rubin, who did the actual designing of the 
two costumes used in Mussorgsky’s opera. 
And when Mephistopheles was the task be- 
fore me, it was Sergei Rachmaninoff, greatcst 
of pianist-composers, whose C-minor Prelude 
is the backbone of the mechanical-piano rep- 
ertoire, whom my divine protectors ap- 
pointed chief aide and adviser. 

As was stated previously, the invitation to 
sing Mephistopheles, a réle not in my reper- 
toire, in Italian, a language wholly alien to 
my tongue, at the La Scala in Milan, filled 
me with something bordering on panic. But 
the honor was too great a one to be lightly 
forgone; so in the greatest fright I signified 
my acceptance. The ink scarce dry on my 























FEODOR CHALIAPIN 
AS MEFISTOFELE 


adoration with which I used to stand before 
the door bearing the brass tablet on which 
was engraved in an imposing tracing his 
name, Julian F. Yodorovich Zakrjewsky, 
nor the shiver of anticipation with which I 
marked the turning of the handle that pre- 
ceded the opening of that sacred door and 
the appearance of the great man himself. 
Years later I saw Zakrjewsky again. One 
night, when I had returned to my hotel after 
a concert, I marked a shabby, lame, bent 
little old man standing timidly on the out- 
skirts of that circle of friends waiting to see 
me. In asickened flash I recognized my old- 
time idol, the great tenor before whom all 
young Russia had worshiped in my childhood. 
I threshed my way through the waiting 
crowd, got hold of him, took him up to my 
suite and asked him how, in heaven’s name 
he had ever come to such a pass. . 


cA Lesson From Zakrjewsky 
E SMILED wearily and said: ‘‘And you 


ask me that while you are looking at this 
wreck, this shell of a man that old age made 

of the great Zakrjewsky !”’ 
I protested, sickened, ‘‘But can’t you 











teach? Surely all your experience, your 
knowledge - 














signature to the letter of assent, I rushed to 
Rachmaninoff. Anathematizing my foolhar- 
diness, I told him I had agreed to sing an 

opera about which I knew nothing, in language of which I 
knew less, before one of the most critical audiences in the 
world, and it was up to him to save the honor of operatic 
Russia, and me from making a complete spectacle of my- 
self. This he agreed with some amusement to do. 

Rachmaninoff hearkened to my lamentations in the early 
spring. In the summer he took me with him to the Italian 
Riviera on the Mediterranean with the idea of working out 
the musical interpretation of Mephistopheles with me and 
doing some of his own composing on the side. 

Incidentally, it might be said in passing that the facets of 
the genius of Rachmaninoff have always filled me with inde- 
cision as to which was the finer, his ability as a composer or 
asa pianist. In my fifty-one years I have met the bulk of the 
world’s musicians, the great and the near great; but there 
has not been one among them who could play my accom- 
paniments as well as Rachmaninoff, or who could conduct 
the operas in which I sang as magnificently. And I say this 
in full cognizance of the fact that some of the greatest 
princes of the baton have stood on the dais at my operatic 
performances, and that my accompanists have been num- 
bered among the most expert. Rachmaninoff is that rare 
musician, the artist who can find the soul of the composition 
behind the printed notes. 


Herotc Resolutions 


PON our arrival at the Riviera we drew up a set of the 

most impossibly heroic resolutions. We swore that our 
stay would be marked by sobriety, asceticism and industry. 
In short, of the famous triumvirate, Wine, Women and 
Song, we would eschew all but the third. We began our term 
of abstinence by giving up smoking. We put away other 
worldly indulgences. We were determined to be no halfway 
Parsifals. Our metamorphosis from extremely human youths 
to plaster saints should be no gradual change. Instantane- 
Ousness was our aim. It is to be feared that in this noble 
burst of virtue we were just a trifle smug, but fortunately it 
did not last. In three weeks we were behaving quite nor- 
mally again, and the progress of our extremely difficult and 
nerve-nagging work was not hindered by any miracle. 

Our initial step in the analysis of Boito’s opera was to talk 
the work to tatters. We discussed the réle from every angle, 
musical, dramatic and sartorial. 

As my interpretative plan hinges in no small degree upon 
the outward aspect of the Prince of Darkness, the proper 
costuming and make-up for His Sinfulness occupied us per- 
tg to a greater extent than would have that of another 
Tole, 

_ I had been watching interpreters of Mephistopheles all my 
life, and none of them fully pleased me. In fact, one of my 
earliest operatic experiences in Kazan had to do with the 
basso, Ilyashevich, in the rdle. Like most children, I re- 
garded the devil as the chief of the bogy men lying in wait 
for bad little boys. The gentleman was more than half real 
to me, a sort of super-trouble-maker, delighting in further 
tangling the already hopeless mesh of our lives. Ilyashevich 


‘Toles 


By FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


Portrait Sketch by F. Sands Brunner 


was the personification of just such a devil. He used to scare 
my ten-year-old soul half out of its wits every time he dashed 
on the stage like a dart of scarlet and hurled the taunting 


Men perish for the love of gold, 


with vociferous sarcasm at his audience. Goose flesh used to 
cover me at the sight of the red glitter of hiseyes. I thought, 
for quite awhile, that this fiendish gleam was due to some 
optical peculiarity, but later learned, in one of my peregrina- 
tions backstage, that it was the result of tin foil pasted on his 
eyelids. 

Ilyashevich was one of the two artists whose images re- 
mained clear to me all my life, unblurred by intervening 
events and personalities. I remember one evening, as I was 
passing his dressing room, he hailed me, gave me twenty 
kopecks with the order to hustle out and buy some grapes 
for him. I flung myself out of the theater, overwhelmed at 
the honor of buying food for this operatic god, and fairly fell 
over myself to get to the Tartar fruit stands in the square to 
buy the grapes. Breathless and shaking, I returned with 
them to the theater and presented them to Ilyashevich. He 
inspected the globules gravely and then carefully nipped off a 
cluster of some half dozen and handed them to me with a 
magnanimous gesture as payment for the errand. Such con- 
descension, such notice from this terrible Mephistopheles 
overwhelmed me. Rejoicing, I determined to take this 
strange fruit to my mother instead of eating it myself, and 
relate how I had been singled out to share his food by one 
who pasted tin foil on his eyelids to make them glitter and 
who could turn himself at will into the devil himself. I re- 
member that, all during that performance I carried that tiny 
cluster in my hot moist hand, the fingers cramped in their 
effort not to crush the fragrant spheres. And it was not 
until on my way home that curiosity as to their taste got the 
better of my devotion to my mother, and I set my teeth into 
their now rather squashy sweetness. 

The other singer whose face lingers with me left no such 
boisterous memory. Rather, thought of him brings a bit of 
chill and something of terror. He was a tenor, one Zakr- 
jewsky by name, and a typical matinée idol. His youthful 
worshipers, the university students and high-school girls, used 
to unharness the horses to his carriage and substitute them- 
selves. He was a god of all young Russia when I was a dozen 
years old. I shall never forget the feeling of reverence and 
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The once-famous tenor shook his head: 
‘Pupils pay no heed to the old singer!’’ And 
he went on to ask me for twenty roubles so 
that he might eat! Twenty roubles! And there were tears, 
bitter tears of fury and shame in his eyes. 

And when we had vanquished that shame for him for all 
time and he was leaving, he took one last look about that 
suite and smiled a little wearily, a little cynically. ‘‘I, too, 
once was great like you, Chaliapin,” he said softly. 

Is it to be wondered at that I have never been able to ban- 
ish the image of Zakrjewsky? That he has always stood 
before me like a specter of my future? The idol of the public! 
What an empty title! Take the voice from the singer, twist 
his body with age, and like the broken wooden soldier that 
marched so faithfully and once was so cherished by the child, 
he is flung aside, to be trampled under foot, kicked out of the 
way and forgotten. 

In the world of make-believe I have been accused of 
avariciousness and the ability to drive a bargain second only 
to the inimitable Sir Harry Lauder. If that be true, then 
Zakrjewsky is responsible. For when he left me that night 
I made up my mind that if I hoped to be spared, when old age 
had overtaken me, the degradation of begging I must beat 
the iron while it is hot, and work in the fullness of my strength, 
never sparing myself and exacting full toll for my labor. 

Thus the two operatic idols of my childhood, Zakrjewsky 
and Ilyashevich of the glittering eyes! ,The two whom it was 
the dream of my childhood some day to be able to emulate. 

But how time changes our dreams! When I came to build 
my own interpretation of Mephistopheles, I found that I had 
outgrown the red devils of my childhood. Even the remem- 
bered fiendish gleam of Ilyashevich’s eyes no longer en- 
thralled me. In fact, I had come to ridicule the accepted 
operatic costume of Satan, the red tights, the little hat with 
its two pert feathers, the astonishing sword worn on the left 
thigh, the startling mustachios and the inescapable dandified 
beard parted in the middle into two neat little spikes. Such 
a Mephistopheles was too much like a dandified banker all 
dressed up for a carnival to suit my taste. I could conceive 
nothing sardonic or subtle in such an overpainted, over- 
dressed buffoon. So Rachmaninoff and I put our heads to- 
gether, determined to design a more suitable garb for the 
Prince of Darkness. 

It so happened that at that time I numbered a great many 
sculptors among my friends and was considerably interested 
in the art itself. So it was natural that sooner or later the 
idea should occur to me that Mephistopheles should be repre- 
sented as nude or as nearly so as is compatible with artistry. 
Naturally, one cannot appear before an audience, no matter 
how sophisticated, quite undraped. To conceive of Satan as 
naked is perfectly logical. Why, since he is not hampered 
presumably with any of the Garden of Eden inhibitions, 
should he trouble himself with the harness of clothes? In 
fact, I have often wondered what materialist ever designed 
that red-tights costume. Probably some one of the same 
gentry that swaddled angels in long, white, heavy robes and 
then fondly expected them to fly. 

Rachmaninoff and I, much pleased with ourselves, imme- 
diately set to sketching a costume that at once would comply 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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Popular, facobean Embroidery 


By MABEL FosTER BAINBRIDGE 


Of Portuguese inspiration is the scarf design above, 
and it reflects the greater lightness of the work done by 
Southern Europeans during the Facobean period. 


m|ACOBEAN embroidery is scarcely more 
than a name to many of us, though now- 
adays it isa name often on the lips of dec- 
@| orators and others interested in house- 

ssé@ei} hold arts. We try to look intelligent 
when it is mentioned, and we feel sure we ought 
to look approving; and yet, if we were asked to 
describe it or give its background, wouldn’t we 
simply murmur something about its being done 
with wool and then hastily retire with a distinct 
sense of defeat? 

Now that plain and rough plastered walls are so 
much in evidence, wall hangings have come into 
their own, and in many of the handsome club- 
rooms, as well as in simple homes, a panel of 
Jacobean embroidery is the sole decoration. It 
seems essential, then, to know something about 
the gorgeous coloring and beauty of design that 
mark the work of this period—work that has 
such an air of permanency and dignity. 

The name Jacobean comes from Jacobus— 
James—and the period, properly speaking, dates 
from 1603 to 1714, through the reigns of James I, 
Charles I, Oliver Cromwell, Charles II, James II, 
William and Mary, and Anne, daughter of James II. 
In the Jacobean or Stuart period the rooms were 
large and simply furnished and there was much 
oak used. There was a distinct need for large wall 
hangings and panels, impressive curtains and bed- 
spreads, chairs and stools and pillows that com- 
bined beauty with sturdiness, and all these 
requirements were found in the wool embroidery. 

For the designs we go back as far as Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when the East India Trading 
Company was already operating. Many of the 
Jacobean designs were taken almost wholly from 
the Oriental figures printed in color on cotton. 
Embroidered on the footstool at lower right of this 





Heavy cream-colored linen 
or crash makes the best 
background for Facobean 
embroidery and, for the 
work itself, a soft wool 
crewel of fast colors is ad- 
vised. All designs on this 
page are characteristic of 
this work and may be 
modified or adapted as de- 
sired, To bind the wall 
panels and scarf, use fast- 
color cotton braid, com- 
mercial binding or linen. 
Seven rows of a running 
stitch in different colors of 
wool crewel outline the 
hem of curtains. 
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Symbolic flowers and the one glowing rose of conven- 
tional interpretation mark this typical Facobean wall 
panel, suspended from three loops sewed across the top. 


page is the Tree of Life pattern, which is as old as 
civilization and still persists in fabrics and china. 
The wave motifs found in Chinese variations are 
here changed to solid hillocks out of which grows 
this tree of life. Those old-time designers loved to 
add a touch of realism wherever possible, so they 
put in a rabbit or a snail or a bee. Birds also 
delighted them, and when love apples and straw- 
berries were first cultivated, they, too, were added 
to many of the designs. 

If the designs often left much to be desired, the 
colorings at least were never anything short of 
perfection. Blues shading from the deepest indigo 
to the softest hue, beautiful subdued greens, 
browns, reds, yellows—in fact, all colors that were 
of the elemental type were used. The old vege- 
table dyes had much to do with the beauty of 
Jacobean embroidery. So, too, has the variety 
of stitches used. One can find authority for almost 
every well-known stitch. Outline, long and short, 
solid Kensington, buttonhole, chain stitch, couch- 
ing and many others may be correctly used. 

It is not so desirable an embroidery for luncheon 
sets, but modified and adapted it is useful almost 
anywhere else. For curtains, or just the valance 
and tie-back as used in center of page, it is ideal, 
as it brings a rich, colorful note into the room. 
Wall panels, such as the one at upper right, which 
measures sixteen and a half by twenty-three and 
a half inches, and the twenty-two-inch-square one 
at lower left, are in demand wherever there is wall 
space, as they add a finishing touch of elegance 
that is hard to achieve in any other way. The 
scarf at upper left, which is twenty-one inches 
wide and embroidered on both ends, you will find 
decorative in many places if you have the good 
fortune to possess so lovely a thing. Quite the 
most stunning set I have ever seen for a man’s 
room had curtains, chair seats, wall hanging, scarfs 
and bedspread embroidered in blues and greens 
and browns on a linen twill. It was a perfect set- 
ting for the oak furniture and the plain walls. 
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mated BERT PAYSON TER- 
w4Aeee, HUNE holds the post of 

aq) honor this month with 

AA the first installment of 
| SMES) his four-part serial, The 
itunaway Bag. It will have to be 
« good story to live up to this excit- 
ing title, we hear someone remark. 
‘That’s just what it is—a rattling 
good story, and there aren’t any 
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liis place in the esteem of JOURNAL i 
readers long ago. You know that | 
he knows how to pack vigor into = 
his narratives. But there is vigor f 
plus in this serial. And new color 
also. Hehad todoa lot of knocking- 
about to get it. No guide-book 
paraphrasing here. When his char- 
acters move from place to place he 
has been there ahead of them. You 
won’t loiter as you follow after. 
We predict rapid page turning from 
May to August, when it ends. 

Recently this writer described 
how he kept unfailingly on his fic- 
tion target. Itewas an ingenious : 
training system that he employed, so ingenious that we have 
persuaded him to let the Album act as microphone. 

Station L H J broadcasting—to the Family in conclave 
assembled. Mr. Albert Payson Terhune: 

‘‘Somewhere up in the mountains live an old man and his 
twelve-year-old grandchild. I don’t know whether the 
grandchild is a boy or a girl and it doesn’t matter. They are 
the two people for whom I write. I have them in mind 
throughout every one of my stories. A dozen times in the 
course of each bit of work I stop and read over and revise 
what I have written, to suit their tastes. The old man isa 
college graduate and a lifelong scholar. Yet high scholarship 
does not keep him from reading the best fiction I can write. 
But he is not content with anything short of my best. He 
‘keeps me up on my toes.’ The child has a good mind too. 
But the child is only twelve. So in order to make him or her 
enjoy and understand what I write, I must write simply and 
avoid complicated sentences and unfamiliar words. Most of 
all I must write nothing that can harm the child or cause a 
wrong or unwholesome outlook on life. 

“Do you get the idea? I must try to suit both those 
readers, the scholarly oldster and the budding-brained 
youngster. It isnot an easy job. Too often I fail miserably 
at it. But it is my goal—a goal from which I never turn 
aside. As you have guessed, the old man and the child have 
no existence outside my own mind. I made them up. But 
they are more vividly real to me than are most of my flesh- 
and-blood readers. Long ago I invented them and began to 
write for them. Merciless critics they are. Between them 
they have made me tear up fifty half-finished stories and 
revise a hundred more. Countless times I have rejected 
some promising story plot because I felt it was not worth the 
approval of one or both of them. 

‘Perhaps all this is silly. But it has helped me. Once let 
nie lose sight of my need for writing the kind of stories that 
shall please the old man and the child, and my work will take 
a complete slump. They keep me up to the mark—or as near 
to it as I can hope to get. Perhaps there are worse real-life 
guides to such writing as THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has a 
rizht to expect. I do my work out there among the North 
Jersey hills, at the lake-edge home that has sheltered three 
generations of Terhunes. It isan ideal place for a writer to 
labor in. With my collies around me I work for eight hours 


collies in it either. Terhune won ali 





successor to The Three Wise Men 
which we published last December. 
Mrs. Delano wrote the story in a 
quaint Massachusetts village, 
where she dwells for the greater 
part of each year. The town with 
its quiet street is steeped in Co- 
lonial legend. Imagi- 
nation wavers here— 
there is so much urge 
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a day, except when it is necessary to take longer hours for 
some special story. I write in my outdoor hammock-desk 
with the collies sprawling at my feet, or else in a study that 
is shut off from the rest of the house. Eight hours a day at 
my desk leaves me several daylight hours for tramping the 
hills with my dogs, for supervising the kennels, for fishing or 
for motoring. It isa life that I love. It is a life I planned 
to live, from the time I was twelve years old. But it took 
me a quarter century to attain to it. 

“Every winter I go somewhere to get 
a fresh outlook and to gather story 
material. Last winter, for example, I 
went again to Algiers for the material I 
wanted for The Runaway Bag. Another 
winter I went to California, another to 
Cuba, another to the Bahamas—and so 
on. One cannot go on giving out material 
in fiction without storing up more of it 
from time to time. Some writers are in- 
spired ortemperamentalor soulful. [have 
no time or ability to be any of those 
things. So faras Iam concerned a writer 
is like any other laborer, in that he must 
do his eight or nine hours a day of hard 
work and that he can’t afford to loaf 
around waiting for inspiration. Some- 
times my day’s work is worthless and I 
have to throw it away and start afresh. 
But if I let myself go idle while I waited 
for inspiration or until the spirit moved 
me to write, I should degenerate into a 
loafer inside of a year. 

“Writing is one of the very hardest jobs on earth. But it 
is by far the pleasantest. So long as I can hope to keep on 
pleasing the mythical old man and his grandchild, I shall 
stick to my present trade.” 


HEN an EpitH BARNARD DELANO envelope is ripped 

open in Independence Square there is usually a pleas- 

ant scramble among our reading clan, to see who shall be the 
first to inspect it. 

The Face on the Waters is the kind of narrative which 

justifies this editorial eagerness. It is inevery way a worthy 
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ROSE O’NEILL 


to imaginings of sorts. 
And Edith Barnard De- 
lano is too practical- 
minded an author not 
to shun the lure of day- 
dreams which clog fic- 
tion output. Long 
ago she ironed deci- 
sion as to that sort of thing quite 
smooth. Daily she quits an an- 
cestral environment she loves too 
much to feel aloof within it. Off 
to a secluded suite in a business 
building she hies. And in this se- 
cluded study she does her creative 
stint, insulated properly from in- 
terruption. 

At present this writer has a pied-a-terre in West Tenth 
Street, Manhattan. Business has decreed that she must 
spend a few weeks within sound of taxi horns on Fifth Avenue. 
The dormer windows of her apartment look across the way 
to the studio of Frederick MacMonnies, the sculptor, and 
we can think of less helpful first aids to inspiration than 
that. If one chooses an hour when even conscientious au- 
thors feel serene in leaving hero and heroine hanging in mid- 
air until the morrow, there is-tea to be 
had, among sufficient of the New England 
domestic impedimenta to make one feel at 
home. A favorite chair, a few rugs—Mrs. 
Delano insures against homesickness to 
this extent. They make her feel that she 
is not utterly a writing bird of passage. 

There’sa certain new story she is plan- 
ning now which she outlined to us the other 
day. The glint of a make-believe West 
Side sunset splotched through one of those 
dormer windows as she spoke. It picked 
out the pattern of one of the rugs. We 
listened with respectful interest —we are 
accustomed to doing that when Mrs. 
Delano phrases a skeleton of plot and 
characterizations. This new story you 
shall read in due course. It is going to 
be a real one—as good as The Face on 
the Waters. Something to look forward 
to—isn’t it? 





EWPIEVILLE! That’s a name to 
conjure with. And ever since RosE 
O’NEILL’s funny and fairy folk returned to their alma mater 
in April—you know how getting back to the old campus 
makes you feel—letters have come pouring in to help make 
our welcome unanimous. 

Fanciful childhood creations of an artist’s pen and pencil 
come and go. Most of them go quickly. Oddly enough one 
of the sternest juries sits in judgment when you array the 
creatures of your imagination before the Children’s Cohort. 
Thumbs may have been turned down more callously in arena 


(Continued on Page 130) 


The Whittle-ing -Smp 


Tis folks all call him The Whittle-ing 


mp; 
He walks with a stoop and a hitcherty 
limp; 
lie carves by the million on railings and ridges 
And arches and towers of great Gimmick 
bridges. 
lsut he hadn’t a home, this old Imp, at all, 
Just a kind of a place, so dis-mal and small! 
And once’n a while, he would say with a sigh: 
“TTow I'd love a home, with cookies’n pie.’’ 
Well, this lanky-ish Imp, one time in the 
spring, 
Began for to carve just lickerty bing, 
Right on the top of a Gimmick bridge tower. 
He whittled and carved for mebby an hour, 
A-cutting the grins on a three-headed cat 
That had on five tails, but only one hat. 
When all of a sudden rains burst on the hills, 
A-melting the snowdrifts in fresher-ty rills. 


They filled up the 
river as full as a 
tick, 

And kept on a-filling till, sudden and quick, 

It grew and it grew to a rip-snorting flood, 

Just boiling and seething with bubbles and 
mud. 

Right up to the bridge where the little Imp 
sat, 

A-whittling eyes on one face of the cat, 

The water it gurgled and sucked at the tower; 

It wetted the Imp with the freezing-est shower; 

But he loved so to carve on the whiskers and 
ears, 

He couldn’t be bothered with suf-ring and 
fears! 


By Lou 


And then, who’d you s’pose came a-drifting 
along, 
A-patching his socks, and a-humming a song? 


ROGERS Why, old Mr. Crotch- 
erty with Skenny 
and Skeck, 

On top their house, which the flood made a 
wreck ! 

Along on the ridgepole they sat in a row. 

Where they were bound for, they just didn’t 
know; 

And they didn’t care, if their house didn’t 
stay : 

In the very same spot till it grew old and 


gray. 

They loved for to have it just rise up and 
go, 

And sit down in a spot they p’r’aps didn’t 
know. 


They were swept to the tower, just slapperty- 


slop, a 
Where the busy old Imp was a-whittling 
the top, 


And Crotcherty muttered: ‘‘ Well, well, I 
declare! 

You dog-ged old Imp, a-whittle-ing there, 

You do what you love, though heavens 
do fall, 

And nothing can stop you! No! Nothing 
at all!” 

With that Mr. Crotcherty, quick asa 
flash, 

Tied up his house with the mightiest 
splash 

To a huge wooden peg on the side of the 
tower. 

He yelled at the Imp for a quarter of an 


hour, 
“You, hey! Whittle away! We three shall 


abide 
Here by this tower till the floods do sub- 
side!” 
(Continued on Page 191) 
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LL the signs point to gas masks for you dodoes for decency,” 
chirped the Young Sophisticator. “We've got the hose playing 
merrily on the Censors and Regulators, and with the high pres- 

sure of the Progressive Press working overtime in our Pure Art Pumping 
Station we'll soon drown ’em out, take the lid off everything and let 
the dirt fly.”’ 

“The eternal optimism of youth!’’ quoth the Dodo for Decency. 
“Taking it for granted that Mrs. Grundy is still in swaddling clothes 
and that the Java Ape Man never grew up and settled down to the calm 
of family life! Did you ever happen to read that Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent threw the greatest jazz parties the world had ever seen while 
still in his twenties, and then, as he approached the senility of forty, 
persuaded Savonarola to come to Florence and help him restrain the 
younger generation? Having been a prince of jazzers as well as a 
magnificent patron of art and learning, he knew just what was re- 
quired to slip the machinery into reverse. It was merely an incident 
that he miscalculated on what would happen to the Medici family when 
the reverse ran wild.” 

“Cobwebs for all that old stuff,” sneered the Young Sophisticator, 
‘though I suppose the implication is that we younger folks, who are 
succeeding in the overthrow of hypocrisy and cant, will turn balmy in 
our middle years and revert to Puritanism or worse.”’ 

“Tt all depends,” replied the Dodo for Decency, ‘on how far you get 
with your strong-arm methods of sophistication in the present gener- 
ation. Or to put it another way, it all depends on how far you young 
sophisticators are willing to go in backing up the crowd who are putting 
on the show for you, making huge profits for themselves out of their 
pornographic books and magazines, their plays, their motion pictures, 
their cabarets, and so on. Art in its most degenerate manifestations has 
its restraints; greed has none. The sad part of it for you young sophis- 
ticators is that you are doing all the promotive work without even a sug- 
gestion of reward. They flatter you a lot by printing excerpts from your 
essays on the cultural benefits of obscenity, the cleansing alchemy of 
filth, and the sacredness of literary smut, and now and then they pay 
you a few dollars to write a preface for some antique masterpiece of 
pornography that has long been available for research purposes in 
thousands of libraries. That is the sum total of your divvy, and I 
suppose = 





tf HE same old dodo line,”’ broke in the Young Sophisticator, ‘‘ be- 

cause we have at last broken away from false modesty and nitwit 
superstitions. You cannot deny that we have done something lasting 
for art, that we have put the kibosh on mawkish sentimentality and 
saccharine romance, that we have compelled the politicians to tone 
down much of their cheap oratory for fatheads, that we are liberalizing 
even religion and that we have made it possible for women to dress 
humanly and hygienically. 

‘Yes, and we have compelled parents to consider their children as 
thinking human beings and not as animated machines to be controlled 
and stifled by inhibitions, gymnastics and drills. Having gained thus 
far, we should worry about occasional outbreaks of obscenity in maga- 
zines, books, plays and motion pictures! They may be shocking to the 
supersensitive and the nice-minded old folks who prefer to live in the 
past, but there is a lot more truth and honesty in them than there ever 
was in the Pollyanna fabrications that pretended there was no vice, sin 
or misery in the world.” 

“‘ Now, I might say from my old-fashioned cozy-corner background,”’ 
returned the Dodo for Decency, ‘‘that your rebuttal is the same old 
Young Sophisticator’s line. The first assumption of a young sophisti- 
cator is that truth can only be truth when it is daring or shocking. 
Truth that doesn’t wound or lacerate the feelings or beliefs of the sup- 
posed majority of dull complacent folks who keep the world going must 
be a flabby sort of half-truth. 
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“To exaggerate virtue and honesty, courage and fidelity is what you 
call the Pollyanna expression of mediocrity. To exaggerate vice and 
dishonesty, cowardice and infidelity is a daring expression of truth. To 
substitute noble and alluring prostitutes for simpering innocent maidens 
as heroines in books and plays is getting at the realities. The franker the 
portrayal, no matter how disgusting the details, the greater the truth. 
Make it so raw that the prudes writhe in agony, and you have attained 
the ultimate in truth and art. But having reached the point where 
putrefaction sets in, where are you going from there?”’ 4 

‘‘There is no such thing as putrefaction in the cultural sense,”’ re- 
turned the Young Sophisticator. ‘All shocks can be overcome by 
countershocks, and if you know your Freud you will understand what 
you misname putrefaction is inherent in every consciousness. Nothing 
that can ever be revealed or expressed is as rotten as the thoughts and 
impulses that occur to almost every human being from childhood. Even 
your hypocrites and prudes know this without knowing Freud, but they 
are too narrow and cowardly to admit it.”’ 


. UT I thought you had cast out Freud and his complexes,”’ said the 
Dodo for Decency. ‘ Front-line young intellectuals who specialize 
in brilliant indecency and sparkling obscenity are turning on the hand 
that fed them and denouncing poor old Freud and his epochal discoveries 
in psychoanalysis as subliminal hocus-pocus and sobconscious hokum.”’ 
“Well,” hesitated the Young Sophisticator, ‘I suppose they are 
right ina way. Not because the science of Freud isn’t a Big Idea and a 
New Thought for those with sufficient intellect to grasp it, but because 
of its abuse by the fakers and superficialists. For instance, those mail- 
order success institutes who advertise to transform a dumbbell into a 
master mind in a course of thirty-two pamphlets; and then the lady 
novelists who used to be nice and prissy, but felt the urge to become 
modern overnight. Having read an outline of psychoanalysis by some 
bird with a Ph.D. and a mental flat tire they sat them down to tell the 
world that the younger generation was in a state of sex conflagration. 
That’s just the sort of handicap we’re up against, plus the remnants of 
Puritanism you dodoes for decency would smother us with. All we ask is 
a clean sweep of cant and hypocrisy and complete freedom of expression 
in the artistic sense.” 

‘But if complete freedom is granted in what'you proclaim the ar- 
tistic sense, must it not also obtain in the inartistic sense?’”’ retorted the 
Dodo for Decency. ‘‘And must we leave it to the snap judgment of a 
self-elected intelligentzia to determine what is and what is not art?”’ 

“For the sake of pure art as we know art,” returned the Young 
Sophisticator, ‘‘I’m afraid we'll have to open the doors for the crude 
imitators as well as for the honest craftsmen.” 

“Or, in other words, purification by license,’’ said the Dodo for 
Decency. ‘‘ Prohibition doesn’t always prohibit, civilization doesn’t 
always civilize, education doesn’t always educate; therefore, destroy all 
of it that suggests inhibitions and restraints and substitute in its place 
the sort of culture that Heliogabalus imposed on decadent Rome.”’ 

“That is pure rant,’”’ raged the Young Sophisticator. ‘It shows that 
you are hopeless in your hard-boiled intolerance, and that you would 
advocate the strangling of art again by censorship and regulation by 
juries of mediocrities.”’ 

“On the contrary,” returned the Dodo for Decency, ‘it reveals that 
you Young Sophisticators are forcing the issue by a new mode of intoler- 
ance that resembles the worst you have ever had to say against Puritan- 
ism. If you would stop at letting the dirt fly, you could really make 
great progress with your ‘new culture,’ but when you insist on backing 
up the sewers, you are starting something that will roll up and roll down 
on you with the destructive force of an avalanche.” 

“We're game,” shot back the Young Sophisticator as a last word. 
“The issue is joined and the next generation will bring in the verdict. 
I'll stake my little all that it will be a requiem for dodoes for decency.” 
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OSSIBLY a morgue is the most de- 
pressing of spots. Next to it must 
come the divorce court. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am not sure that the court 
does not take precedence, for the sight of dead 
bodies is, after all, not so lowering to the spirits 
as the spectacle of dead and cold hopes, dead 
and cold ideals, dead and cold loves laid out for 


all the world to look at. 


It was my fate once to spend some days as an 
onlooker in a default divorce court, hearing and 
seeing marriages crumbled at the average rate 


of one in eight minutes. I shall not 
soon forget that somber room, where 
yellow walls had grown dingy, and 
benches shiny from generations of 
sitters; where high, curtainless win- 
dows contributed only enough light 
to reveal the shabbiness; where little 
groups of men and women huddled 
here and there around the various 
“‘principals,’’ each eying the others 
curiously while they awaited their 
respective turns before the high- 
perched, melancholy judge. 

As I listened I wondered how the 
judge stayed as human as he seemed, 
and I hoped he went home every 
night to a hearthstone that glowed 
with affection, young life and cheer. 
Then another thing began to perco- 
late into my consciousness. Very few 
of the stories that were told there 
were sensational or salacious. They 
rehearsed histories that were sordid 
and dreary. I moved on a little more, 
and realized that the great majority 
of them showed that the disinte- 
gration of the family began with 
little differences—the kind of differ- 
ences that almost all imperfect hu- 
man beings have when they try to 
live together; only in these cases the 
differences had grown bigger until 
they became hatreds, because no heal- 
ing influence had come in to soften 
them with understanding and with 
forgiveness. Pity is a marvelous lu- 
bricant, but it depends on whether it 
is self-pity or pity that flows out over 
the deficiencies of other people. 


Money Troubles 


TILL further, I began to analyze 
these stories that poured out, acri- 
monious or shamed, in rapid succes- 
sion before the magistrate. About 
half of the hatreds started—no mat- 
ter where they ended—in quarrels 
about money: how the family funds 
should be spent, and who should 
spend them. He was lazy and didn’t 
earn enough; she was extravagant 


and threw money away; he was stingy and 
didn’t play fair; she was a nagger and hounded 
a fellow to desperation—all, ad nauseam. The 
typical family record runs like this: We had a 
perfectly lovely time when we were engaged; we 
entered joyously and affectionately on the mak- 
ing of a home. I, the girl, was indulged at home 
in everything I wanted, and my lover lavished 
on me flowers and theaters and dinners. That is 





The Cfamily Purse 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


what his money meant to me. I, the man, had 
had sufficient for all my pet indulgences. It 
never occurred to me to curtail or examine them. 
My wife was extravagant and unbridled and im- 
pulsive. My husband was selfish and irritable. 
She wasn’t the girl I married. He wasn’t the 
man I married. And, says she, I’m going home 
to father with my children, so they may have 
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Must We Keep on Fighting? 


V HILE the horror of the past war broods over us and the 

possibility of another fills us with grim foreboding of a catas- 
trophe that, if it ever comes, will be even more terrible, the world 
is crying its ‘‘ will to peace.’’ But the trouble is, the friends of peace 
go their different ways, while the poor, bruised world blunders along 
toward—what? ‘‘We drift toward war; we must steer toward 
peace,” said Rabbi Wise. 

Nine great women’s organizations made up their minds to make 
at least a beginning in self-education, without prejudice or pre- 
judgments or hysteria, so that they might be wiser and more pa- 
triotic citizens in that kind of patriotism that will both help our 
own country and keep her where they believe she belongs, in the 
forefront of the world. These were not peace societies. They were 
great religious bodies—the Foreign and Home Mission organiza- 


. tions, the Council of Jewish Women; religio-civic bodies—the 


Young Women’s Christian Association and the Christian Temper- 
ance Union; social working bodies—League of Women Voters, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, University Women, Women’s Trade 
Union League. They got together for a week. But it was not a 
“feminist”? occasion, for twenty-seven of the thirty-three speakers 
were men. 

It was, however, a great panorama that the women saw, as 
though in a procession, the forces that have made and still make 
for war. They saw populations that jostle each other and break 
their boundaries. They saw greed and envy and the spirit of grab. 
They saw race hatreds and old revenges. Greatest of all, they saw 
fear—fear of what other peoples may do, fear of property loss, fear 
of loss of life. 

Then they turned toward the more gracious agencies that are 
actually at work in the world today to provide the other ways by 
which nations are deaiing with nations to settle quarrels without 
guns or bombs or submarines or gas. They saw conference tables 
where peoples view their differences eye to eye; they reviewed 
arbitration treaties, like links; they saw the temple of justice laying 
its foundation in the International Court; they heard the moving 
story of the League of Nations, that, with all its defects, has already 
sheathed half-drawn swords again and again. 

And they saw the healing agencies which go even deeper than 
politics to build up kindliness and the desire for justice among the 
peoples, such as the International Labor Organization and the 
international work in social welfare, in medicine, in education, in 
women’s work and in religion. 

These are the crutches on which we hobble. If we strengthen 
them they may keep us up and walking while we build up the 
stronger body of the world—that body that shall be transformed by 
the spiritual healing of the nations. We have still to keep the 
agencies of defense as a part of our crutches, for no spineless or 
flabby nation can be a leader. The world always, as now, needs the 
hero with strong body and strong heart. “But,” said Pierrepoint 
Noyes, ‘‘if we’d been alive in the time of Noah we would have 
laughed our heads off at the idea of getting into the Ark.’”’ The 
clouds gather; the ark is building. But beyond there may’be sub- 
siding of waters and a rainbow. ; 








everything they want, just as dear old dad 
always gave it to me. 

And why shouldn’t these marriage misunder- 
standings begin with money? For whileahomeis 
a multitude of things, it is also a business, and 
all business centers around money—its acquisi- 
tion, its administration, and with the credit, 
honor and clear thinking that surround these 
processes. On that financial foundation the 








superstructure of home administration 
depends, and when the fundamentals get 
disjointed it is pretty hard to keep the 
upper parts orderly and plumb. 

With the memory of the divorce-court epi- 
sodes, I began, as I went about here and there, 
when it seemed possible without impertinence, 
to ask some women whose families were still in 
a state of wholesome wholeness, ‘‘ Did you and 
your husband ever have rows?” 
middle-aged woman would put back her head 
and laugh as at old absurdities and say, ‘‘We 


Sometimes a 


had some furious quarrels in our early 
days, before we struck our pace.” 
Sometimes the answer would be an 
abrupt “‘ Yes’’ that carried its present 
significance and stopped the discus- 
sion right there. Sometimes a young 
woman would answer soberly, 
“Things have been pretty tense 
sometimes.” ‘‘And what did you 
quarrel about ?”’ Eight out of ten of 
the replies said, ‘‘ Money.”’ 


Partnerships 


HEN there was one single po- 

tentate of family life—if such 
a time ever existed —and what father 
said went, whether mother and the 
children liked it or not, perhaps 
things weren’t so difficult. The fab- 
ric of the home might be solid, even 
though uncomfortable for many of 
its members. But one remembers 
that there were epidemics of husband 
poisoning in ancient Rome and Re- 
naissance Europe, which seem to in- 
dicate that even in the days of the 
family autocrat there were discon- 
tented women, and that they found 
“ways out’’ even more unpleasant 
than divorce courts. Be old times 
what they were, the twentieth cen- 
tury is seeing a steady progress in the 
thought of marriage as a partnership, 
not only a satisfaction to the emo- 
tional life, not only an agreement to 
rear a family, but also a business 
partnership, and a partnership in 
which the members dovetail their 
dissimilar but equally necessary func- 
tions toward an end not only com- 
mon, but mutually understood and 
accepted. 

We can eliminate the terribly opu- 
lent from our thoughts. Fortunately 
the Lord hasn’t made many of them, 
nor have they been able to make 
many of themselves. The terribly 
opulent do not have to bend their 
backs to adapt their individual lik- 
ings to other people’s tastes and 
habits, and thereby they lose a lot of 


fun as well as training. For, as I have said before 
in one of this series of articles, our chief needs for 
asatisfactory life are labor and love and worship; 
and it’s a pity to lose any one of these elements. 

To most of us the setting up of a home means 
getting and giving up; acquiring and going 
without; glory and sacrifice—all twisted up 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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C falling Leaves 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


I/Mustrated by 
Charles Livingston 


malEXT to the dynamic 
ral] Crashing syncopation 
af of a regimental band, 
kK‘ or the subtle, infi- 

waeers| nitely more hypnotic 
beat of a tom-tom, comes the 
thrilling rhythm, hour after 
hour, of a double row of pad- 
dles tearing and eddying 
through water in unison; not 
only the thump and splash from 
the dugouts of tropical savages, 
but the deep-dipped rush and 
swirl from bark canoes. This 
is the obvious, the much 
described. But how many of us 
have listened for and heard 
the low sibilant swish of the blades through the air as they 
reach forward for the next stroke? Until mind and ear are 
focused, it is inaudible, but when once caught it outsings 
more blatant sounds of water and voice. The blind spots 
of our perceptions conceal many phases of delicate beauty 
in the things around us, aspects which are dulled by the 
opacity of familiarity, passed over by the unseeing activity 
of our surface-skimming minds. 

The living leaf—both singly and in foliage mass—has been 
epitaphed, eulogized, sung, praised and similed for centuries, 
but except for occasional references to the ‘‘sere, the yellow 
leaf,’ dying, falling and dead leaves have been left where 
they lie, with only the incense of their funeral pyres woven 
into the haze of Indian summer. 

I have seen an orang-utan build him a sleeping platform 
of leaves in less than three minutes, so it is not improbable 
that the first artificial home our more direct ancestors knew 
was a leafy nest. Leaves at least formed the sole clothing of 
our early parents, according to Scripture, as well as being 
to Noah more than many anchors as symbols of hope. From 
nursery days we have always known that falling leaves were 
a shroud for the babes in the wood. More than this, 
botanists tell us that the leaf is the foundation of flower and 
fruit, so that it was really only a mass of highly specialized 
leaves which introduced Newton to gravitation. 


cA Wind Song All Their Own 


UT the importance and interest of falling leaves in this 

world need no brief from me. I merely want to know 
them better for my own pleasure. I wish to hear and see and 
feel them. And so I leave my laboratory after a day of in- 
tensive technical work and slip into the jungle, where mil- 
lions of leaves are falling during my lifetime, and hundreds 
of millions fell before I was born. 

I am sitting at the edge of a tropical swamp, and for the 
moment trying to close my mind and senses to the sounds 
and sights of birds and insects, and focus 
on leaves, and especially dead ones. This 
is no more difficult than it would have 
been to have forgotten Caruso and the f 
orchestra in the midst of an act of Pag- 
liacci in order to meditate on the kind ~ 
of wood of which the chairs were fash- 
ioned. 

Further than this, I am putting out of 
my mind the letters 1l-e-a-v-e-s and 
thinking of them innominately as a vast 
multitude of spread-out sheets of green 
and brown tissue. They are really the 
jungle, for without them it would be like 
the bare masts and rigging of a vessel. 
High overhead beyond the clouds of 
chlorophyll are other white clouds of 
moisture, driven swiftly westward by the 
steady trade wind. Around me the air is 
as quiet as in a room, and, as so often 
the case, of just the right temperature to 
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be forgotten, neither 
too hot nor too cold, a 
distinct effort being 
necessary to realize 
that Iam not in some 
great inclosed chamber, so calm and 
equable are the surroundings. 

It is the dry season, and the short 
daily shower does little to soften the 
crackle of the fallen leaves. Even after 
a downpour of heavy, unseasonable 
rain, when our records show that it is 
the dry season, the noise of treading 
on the jungle floor reveals the actual 
lack of humidity at times other than 
actual precipitation. 

Now and then, near 
my feet, a leaf draws os 


its edges together, ’ f Fay 
turnsa little and rustles an 
gently all by itself, as aD} 


if even in death it i 
dreamed of some pleas- ee 
ant trifle, something 
which would please a 
green leaf in sunlight, 
swaying high in air. 
Then, like a crumpled 
bit of paper in a waste- 
basket, it settles lower 
amongits fallen fellows. 
Here it will wait pa- 
tiently for the impact of 
the heavy rains, three 
or four months hence, 
to soften its stiff crinkling tissues and 
remold it into incarnations of other 
leaves to come. 
Fallen leaves have a wind song all 
their own, which is to be heard only 
when listened for consciously. When 
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a fitful breeze is blowing, if the ear is 
held close to the ground, a low inter- 
mittent clatter and shuffling is audi- 
ble, with occasionally a real rustle as 
a delicately balanced leaf ‘is blown 
over. Stand up and the carpet of dead 
leaves becomes silent, their gentle 
talk lost in the hubbub of living, moving 
foliage. In this quiet, cool swamp I am im- 
pressed with the vast number of leaves which 
have started to fall, but have not reached 
the earth. Some have landed in crotches or 
become entangled in masses of vines; others have 
driven their stems clear through the live tissue of 
leaves in their downward path, and hang dangling. 


Their Own Way of (oming Down 


UST above mea living and a dead palmated frond 

have their leafy fingers intertwined like the antler 
points of fighting bucks, with no chance of release 
until the death and fall of the second leaf. 

As I watched, three leaves fell, each with 
characteristic motion. I once made a key to 
more than a dozen kinds of jungle trees, based 
on the way the leaves fell, and to anyone who 
wishes to enter an unbroken botanical field | 
commend this idea. The 
third leaf fluttered and ed- 
died, fighting with all its ex- 
panse of plane against the 
pull of gravitation, and at 
the very last came to rest 
ona mattress of fern frond— 
a respite merely, for the first 
real gust would send it to 
the ground. As it touched 
the fern a butterfly rose, a 
black heliconia, with a large 
red spot on each wing. Its 
flight was astonishingly like 
that of the descending leaf, 
a tremulous fluttering just 
carrying it along, now rising, 
now descending, a flight 
wholly deceiving, for these 
butterflies can thread the | 
mazes of jungle vines all “ay | 


(Continued on Page 78 
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Iwo soups everybody should 
cat often | 
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Nature herself invites you to this feast, laden with healthful 
nutriment. Peas sweetened by the sun to their most delicious 
and tempting flavor. Celery blanched to snowy whiteness—the 
crisp, glistening glory of the gardens. 

And the appetite simply cannot resist them, in these 
nourishing and wholesome Campbell’s Soups! Enriched with 
fresh country butter. Seasoned ‘‘just so”. 

Eat such vegetable foods abundantly. Everybody is better 
for them. Children especially—and doubly blessed is the home 
of healthy children. 

Prepared with milk or cream instead of water, these two 4 
soups are even more nourishing, even more delightful to the 
taste. Treats you should give your family—often! 
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Ply CAMPBELL Soup 
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Modeling My Life 


By JANET SCUDDER 


ITI 


=4)Y NEXT work in MacMonnies’ studio—after 
earning the wherewithal to remain, as I had 
by collabo- 
rating with Zulh Taft in the portrait bust of 
Mr. Kohlsaat—was on Shakspere’s coat, that 
elaborately embroidered coat that covers the 
figure that now stands in the Congressional 

Bt Ze: I worked on it pa- 
tie sntly for hree whole months, never the least bit bored by 
the somewhat mechanical work, as I had plenty of time to 
study and learn a hundred things each day from the sculp- 
tures that were being created and executed about me. Be- 
sides, there was something thrilling in store for meat the end on, 
of that season of embroidery, as there always is after long 


declared, ‘‘indefinitely in Paris’’ 





Library in Washington. 





periods of monotony. 


MacMonnies, after he had seen his Bacchante placed in 
the Musée du Luxembourg, had always wanted to change 
the surface effect—yes, that same famous Bacchante which 
had rocked Boston to its foundations when a lover of art 
had bought a bronze reproduction of it and presented it to 
the Public Library, and which had made the New England 
conscience flare up and refuse to accept a statue that de- 
picted a dancing mother who held a baby in one hand and a 
The New York conscience 
must be less sensitive, as the Bacchante was immediately 


bunch of grapes in the other. 


given the place of honor in the Metropolitan Museum. 


N ORDER to experiment with the effect desired, MacMon- 

nies had had a replica made of this statue in plasteline. 
For a day or two he worked with the surface himself and 
when he had found what he wanted and how it should be 
done, he called me over, showed me how he had done a space 
of a few inches—the most beautiful technic imaginable—then 
told me he wanted me to go over the whole figure in the same 
using a great deal of vaseline 


way, very lightly and gently, 
so as not to disturb more than the mere surface. He ended 
by telling me to take my time, not to hurry, as the work 
should take me several months. 

I looked longingly at the Bacchante and the work 
he had shown me how to do; and then, very, very 
slowly I shook my head. ‘‘What’s the matter 
now ?”’ he exclaimed impatiently. 

“I’m sorry, terribly sorry, but I can’t do it. 
[’ve got to go home. My money’s all gone.” 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


Only the night before, Zulh and I had counted our 
funds and found the proceeds from the Kohlsaat bust had 
vanished in the same way preceding amounts had. 

‘““How much does it take for you to live on here?” 
MacMonnies asked me. 

‘*T could manage toscrape along on fifty francs a week.” 

““Well, I'll give you that. Your work is worth that 
much to me.” 

To be told by MacMonnies that my work was worth 
anything to him—the man to whom I would have paid 
any amount that I might have had, just for the privilege 
of studying with him—created a feeling of gratitude that 


has ever since been con- 
stantly with me; and not 
only did I feel gratitude, 
but tremendously stimu- 
lating encouragement. | 
hadn’t been in Paris a 
year and the master I had 
picked out of the whole 
world had told me that 
my work was worth some- 
thing to him! No won- 
der, from that moment 
I spent every hour 
of the day trying to do 
something that would be 
really important and use- 
ful to him, a desire that 
eventually led me into 
making an enemy who 
caused me to leave Paris 
much sooner than I 
wished. 

The fact that Mac- 
Monnies fell ill soon after 
I was put on the salaried 
list made me all the more 
anxious to prove myself 
— of that fifty francs 
a week. Though the mas- 
ter came almost daily to 
the studio and spent a 
short time there, he was 
not able to work and he 
did not take his usual 


keen interest in 
everything that 
was going on. 
During this time a 
statue of Victory— 
now at West Point— 
was being enlarged in 
clay by one of his French 
assistants. I had often stood 
in rapt admiration before the 
plaster model of this statue, a tiny 
model about two feet high; and what 
had particularly caught my attention was the wings, which 
were very long and perfectly flat, very much like the wings of 
the Pompeian Victory in the Naples Museum, and had great 
style. I noticed as the assistant progressed with the enlarge- 
ment that he had lost sight of the fact that the wings were flat; 
or else he had decided to improve on the master’s design; at 
any rate it seemed to me that he was working entirely in the 
wrong direction; and one day I saw him holding a pigeon’s 
wing in his hand and using it asa model. The result was lack- 
ing entirely in the dashing effect of the little cast; the wings 
were becoming concave and 
weak. I resented thischange 
immensely. Besides, a real 
Victory wouldn’t be able to 
fly with pigeon wings; she 
wouldn’t be able to rise even 
from the ground. 
MacMonnies, being ill all 
the weeks this work was pro- 
gressing, had never taken the 
trouble to look up as high as 
those wings and had never 
climbed the scaffolding to 
examine them. He expected 
his assistants to follow 
closely his models. Once 
having assigned them a piece 
of work, he allowed them to 
go as far as they could with- 
out much comment on his 
part. When it seemed that 
the work was at a standstill, 
the assistant having gone as 
far as he could from the 
plaster model, MacMonnies 
would say: “‘ That’s enough. 
Work on something else”; 
and then he would complete 
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the work himself. No assistant was ever allowed to touch one 
of the studies for a statue or group, nor was he ever permitted 
to work on anything the master had taken over. MacMonnies 
never employed ‘‘ghosts’’ to do his work; he did it himself; and 
‘‘pot boilers’’ were unknown in the Impasse du Maine studios. 
Though he often said that artists should not waste their time 
in doing anything that others could do for them, he applied 
this theory only to the mechanical part of building up large 
pieces of sculpture. 


ATCHING the changes that were going on in those wings 

became a sort of obsession with me; I couldn't think of 
anything else; I thought the statue was going to be ruined and 
yet what could I do? I had been told to work on the surface of 
the Bacchante and not on the wings of the Victory. 

Finally I could stand it no longer; and finding MacMonnies 
wandering listlessly about the studio one day, I asked him 
what I was going to do when I finished the Bacchante. 

‘Anything you wish,” he answered indifferently. 

“T’d like so much to work a bit on those wings.”” I pointed up 
to the Victory. 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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cA pesutTante ball in Washington, D. C. 
Twenty-one debutantes were presented in Wash- 
ington this season and 37 in Baltimore. Among 
these young society girls, Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is six times as popular as any other soap. 



















: . Jo FREE YOUR SKIN FROM BLEMISHES— 
\ ; D* ee Use the famous Woodbury treatment given below 


F 4 WO percent of Washington and 
Baltimore Debutantes ~ ~ are 
regular users of ©Woodbury’s ‘Facial Soap 


AST month we published a report Among Baltimore debutantes alone, Woodbury’s unique in its effect 


on 224 New York and Boston Woodbury’ s was nearly eight times as on the skin 
debutantes—a picked list, furnished by popular as any other soap. 
society editoes ix dese te ce A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
ie vo at large sisi ous: Why these society girls which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 


only calls for absolutely pure ingredients. It also 
demands greater refinement in the manufactur- 
above all other toilet soaps by these This aie canes Min ates dilewene bvande ing process than is commercially possible with 
two groups of young society girls. 5 ordinary toilet soap. In merely handling a cake 
of Woodbury’s one notices this extreme fineness. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is preferred use Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


of toilet soap on the. market today. 


In order to make our survey more Why is it that, with this bewildering Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
complete, we followed our New York assortment to choose from, the majority of — js wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing 
and Boston investigations with a simi- young society girls in New York, Boston, _ treatments for overcoming common skin defects, 
lar inquiry among Washington and Washington, and Baltimore are overwhelm- such as blackheads, blemishes, sallowness, ex- 
Baltimore debutantes. ingly in favor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap? cessive oiliness, etc. Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
today, at any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
and begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 

















The answer is two-fold:—because with a 
society girl the care of her skin is a matter 
of primary importance—something to which 
she is willing to devote time and care; and 
because of the wonderful efficacy of 
as any other soap Woodbury’s Facial Soap and the famous 


; ' Woodbury treatments in helpin 
Among the entire number of Washington y i yA egy, Dow pea all ( f 


The results are fully as interesting as 
those of our previous investigation. A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks for regular toilet use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treatments. For con- 


Woodbury’s six times as popular . ; : 
venience--get Woodbury’s in 3- or 12-cake boxes. 


: . overcome common skin defects, and to keep REE OFFER!—Send today for the 
and Baltimore debutantes presented this ' . f . 

; et =e their complexions smooth, clear and flawless. ree guest-size set of three famous Wood- 
Scanne, 62 per cent were regular users of bury skin preparations with new large- 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

The Woodbury users numbered six times 
as many as the users of any other soap. 












The Andrew Jergens a Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Spring Grove Ave., : ssa 

The Famous Woodbury Treatment =e 5 iS 7- 
: The new large-size trial cake of Woo 

for Blemishes ee = 


f Woodbury’ o Feds al s poder 

; box of Woon ee pape booklet, 

Together Looe to Toue Pe 
“© 4 Skin You Lov ergens Co-, 

n Canada, address The Andrew Je" gern 


h, Ont. 
5 Sherbrook 2 St ie Square, London, 


UST defore retiring, wash in your usual way with warm 

water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then dry your face. 
Now dip the tips of your fingers in warm water and rub them 
on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered with a heavy 
cream-like lather. Cover each blemish with a thick coat of this 
soap cream and leave it on for ten minutes. Then rinse very J 
carefully with clear, hot water, then with cold. =. MM Address ...-+: dasaxmr nen wenn te, 


If you five i 


Hime Guelch & Co» 4 
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send it to us today 





Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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MORMON pub- 
lisher once is- 
sued a picture 

book with short biog- 
raphies and _ photo- 
graphs of Brigham 
Young and his wives. 
In the introduction the 
anonymous author re- 
marked of Brigham 
Young: 

In none of his relations 
did his grandeur of char- 
acter more strikingly 
manifest itself than in his 
home. His well-executed 
plans commanded the ad- 
miration of his family; his 
kindness and indulgence 
challenged their deepest 
gratitude and affection. 
His hopes and purposes, 
joys and sorrows, were 
generally shared by his 
family, and with them, he 
enjoyed the most cordial 
relationship. His _provi- 
dent management secured 
for them comfortable 
homes, and ample provision for future needs, and to his happy do- 
mestic relations is ascribed much of his success in life. 





Brigham Young himself once said concerning the relation 
between his wives and his business: ‘‘If I did not consider 
myself competent to transact business without asking my 
wife, or any other woman’s counsel, I think I ought to let 
that business alone.’’ Many husbands have said this, but 
there is reason to believe that Brigham Young practiced it. 
He listened to his wives on matters of domestic detail, and he 
tried hard to give them what they wanted. He believed that 
he understood women, and once he gave his more inexperi- 
enced brethren the benefit of his counsel on their relations 
with their wives, as follows: 


I am a great lover of good women. I understand their nature, the 
design of their being, and their worth. I have been acquainted with 
hundreds of men, before I came into this church, who believed that, 
if they did not dictate every five dollars or fifty cents that they had 
in their pockets, their wives were ruling over them. On this point 
I shall differ with all who differ with me. If I have five dollars and 
I can spare it, and my wife wants it, I tell her she is welcome to it. 
‘‘What do you want to get withit, wife’? ‘Oh, something that pleases 
me.” I do not believe in making my authority as a husband or a 
father known by brute force; but by a superior intelligence—by 
showing them that I am capable of teaching them. If I have a wife 
that wants to be humored with five dollars, yes, take it; I would 
humor her. If I commit wrong toward my family, it is because I let 
them use what they should not, or that which I might bestow upon 
the poor. 1 may humor them too much. I will humor a child with 
everything I consistently can. Does not God, in his providences, 
bear and forbear with us in our weaknesses and sins? - 

When I first married, I was told that my wife would rule over me, 
because I was too indulgent; I do not think that she did. Wife, 
when you spin you may set the wheel where you please; and when 
I come in to sleep if you have moved the bed from the northeast 
corner of the room to the southeast corner, it is all right, if you are 
pleased. This course is much more manly than to quarrel with her 
because she has moved the bed without your permission, or has put 
the shovel and tongs on the left instead of on the right side of the 
fireplace, at the same time giving her to understand that you are 
the master of the house. I can show you, wife, where to put 
everything in your house. If she wants so many tucks in her dress, 
put in as many as you want, for you have to spin and weave the 
cloth; make the dress as you please, that is your business; and if 
I have five dollars that is not otherwise appropriated you are wel- 
come to it. But if I have five dollars in my pocket I owe and have 
promised to pay tomorrow morning, it must be paid. (From Journal 
of Discourses, Vol. IX, p. 307.) 


cAnn Eliza’s Version 


NN ELIZA YOUNG found to her great disappointment 
that Brigham Young did not humor his wives much. 
She wrote that the chief topic of conversation with Brigham 
was retrenchment in dress, and that ‘‘he practices the most 
rigid parsimony at home with his wives. Except by Amelia, 
a request for any article of wearing apparel is the signal for 
all sorts of grumbling.’’ Once Clara Decker, if we can be- 
lieve Ann Eliza, turned on her husband: 


Clara Decker, one of his numerous wives, was sadly in want of 
some furs, and she did not hesitate to ask Brother Young to supply 
her needs. He became positively furious, and declared that her 
extravagance was beyond all endurance; she wanted to ruin him; 
she was determined to ruin him; all his wives were banded together 
for his financial downfall; and soon, with endless abuse. She listened 
to him patiently for a few minutes; then getting tired of all this 
abuse, she interrupted him: 

“Tf you think, Brigham Young, that I care anything for you 
except for your money and what little I can get from you, you are 
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mistaken. I might have cared more once; but that was a long 
time ago.”’ 

She then turned and left the room, leaving him petrified with 
amazement. A few hours after a set of furs was sent to her room. 
She quietly took them, and the subject was never referred to again, 
(From Wife No. 19, pp. 132, 133.) 


Ann Eliza asked for a set of furs the winter after her mar- 
riage to Brigham Young, and she wrote that Brigham Young 
flew into a rage at the request, mortifying her so much that 
she wept. The next time he visited her, however, he brought 
with him a set of furs, and they did not have another quarrel 
until she wanted a piece of silk to line the muff of the set 
of furs. 

Although he was firm in the belief that wives must not 
meddle in their husband’s business, he sometimes favored 
the right of a husband to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
the establishment. ‘If a man is a good husband,” Brigham 
Young once told the congregation, ‘‘and knows how to live, 
let him teach his wife how to cook the food he provides, as 
I have some of my wives, more or less, notwithstanding I 
have some excellent cooks; but I do not think that I have 
one but what I can teach in the art of cooking some particu- 
lar varieties of food, for I have at times been obliged to pay 
considerable attention to this matter.””. (From Journal of 
Discourses, Vol. IV, p. 313.) 

Brigham Young maintained, however, that a husband had 
no right to ransack his wives’ belongings. He said once in the 
pulpit: 


Wives, let your husbands’ stores alone, if they have not committed 
them to your charge. Husbands, commit that to your wives that 


belongs to them, and never 
search their boxes with ut 
their consent. I can bo.st 
of this. I have lived in : he 
marriage relation nearly 
thirty years, and I never 
was the man to open : iy 
wife’s chest, without ‘er 
consent, except once, «iid 
that was to get out a li.e- 
ness that I wanted on ‘he 
instant, and she was pot 
at home to get it for 1 
That was the first tim 
ever opened a trunk in 
life that belonged to m 
wife, or my child. (Fr 
Journal of Discourses, Vo 
i, Dp. 346.) 

In Brigham Young's 
own household his 
wives did all the cook- 
ing, washing, cleaning 
and waiting on table. 
All of them sewed, knit 
and made homespun 
clothes and even car- 
pets, and their accom- 
plishments were one of 
the boasts of the community. One of the wives taught all the 
children, until Brigham Young finally established a private 
school for his own progeny. He hired a stenographer to teach 
them shorthand reporting, and he promised a black silk 
dress to the first of his daughters who learned to report on¢ 
of his sermons. Sir Richard Burton described a conversation 
he had with Brigham Young: ‘‘On one occasion when stand 
ing with him on the belvedere, my eye fell upon a new erec 
tion; it could be compared externally to nothing but an 
English gentleman’s hunting stables with their little clock 
tower, and I asked him what it was intended for. ‘A private 
school for my children,’ he replied, ‘directed by Brother E. 
B. Kelsey.’”’ 
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eAn Extensive Household 


OME of Brigham Young’s wives were quite beautiful in a’ 
striking way, but most of them were sharp-featured 

women and not very decorative or ornamental. They were 
provided with comfortable rooms and adequate food. The 
entire establishment, although its quiet suggested an 
oriental air of retirement to Sir Richard Burton, more closely 
resembled a New England household on a larger scale. In- 
stead of one superficially forbidding lady in blacks or grays, 
there were nineteen of them, that being the greatest num- 
ber alive and living with him at one time. 

Most of Brigham Young’s wives lived together in two 
large houses, the Lion, House and the Bee Hive. Theemblem 
of the Lion House was a lion couchant, which had been 
formed for Brigham Young by a visiting sculptor. 

Ann Eliza Young had refused to join the rest of the wives 
in the Lion House and the Bee Hive House, after she was 
married to Brigham Young. She described the cottage he 
furnished for her: 


He had wanted me to go to the Lion House to live; but on that 
point I was decided. I would stay at my father’s house, but I would 
not go there; so he had made a home for me in the city. Such a home 
asit was! A little house, the rent of which would have been extremely 
moderate had it been a hired house, furnished plainly, even meanly, 
when the position of the man whose wife was to occupy it was con- 
sidered. It was the very cheapest pine furniture which could be 
bought in the city, and the crockery was dishes that Brigham had 
left when he sold the Glove bakery. There were very few of these, 
and they were in various stages of dilapidation. My carpet was an 
old one, taken from the Lion House parlor, all worn out in the center. 
and, it being a large room, I took the outer edges and pieced out 
enough to cover two rooms, and the other floors were bare. I had no 
window curtains of any sort, and there being no blinds to the house, 
I had to hang up sheets to keep people from looking in. (From Wife 
No. 19, p. 458.) 


Once a month Ann Eliza dréw rations from Brigham 
Young’s steward stores—five pounds of sugar, a pound of 
candles, a bar of soap, and a box of matches. The daily 
necessities were drawn as they were needed. The bread ail 
came from the president’s own bakery. Sometimes he issue: 
a few yards of calico or bleached and unbleached muslin to 
each of his miniature army. 

Brigham Young saw all his wives together at dinner. He 
usually rose in the morning at seven o’clock and went to h's 
office before nine. The private room where he often slej 
adjoined his office. The barber came to his office at ten an: 
shaved in the vicinity of his large brown beard or trimme: 
his hair, while he continued to discuss church business wit! 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Sool and smoo 


these han 


I 
OUR hands are almost incessantly 
busy—sewing, writing, arranging 
the flowers—a thousand tasks use them. 
Even in your leisure time—at bridge, 
Mah Jongg, the tea table—resting quietly 
in your lap, they are always conspicu- 

ously in front of you. 


What lumps of embarrassment they can be 
if you neglect them—rough and ugly with 
dingy nails and dry cuticles. 


But when your hands are cool and smooth 
with finger tips graceful from a perfect mani- 
cure—you actually love them. They are so 
pretty and respond so flatteringly to every 
need, every fleeting thought. 

Thousands of women know it is easy to 
keep them that way. For the maker of Cutex 
has foreseen every need for the perfect groom- 
ing of the finger tips. 


Beautifully polished sticks of real orange 
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th ---with gracefu finger tips 


can be Yours 


So perfectly has this polish captured the rosy 
lustre the very smartest Parisiennes are 
using that in Paris itself more Cutex Liquid 
Polish is used for the manicure than any 
other kind. 


And every feature of this polish has been 
as carefully perfected as its lovely color. It 

Spreads smoother and more evenly 

Won’t peel off . . . Gives a deep natural 

polish water will not mar Lasts a 

whole week Needs no separate 

polish remover. 





Your hands seem always to be con- 
spicuously in front of you. How em- 
barrassed you are when they look 
neglected, yet how easy to have them 
graceful from a perfect manicure. 


Po se8io haem 





wood. Emery boards that keep the nail edges 
smooth and thin, and round the tips to just 
the alluring shape of the finger end or to a 
delicate point. Exquisite polishes. Most im- 
portant of all, the wonderful preparation that 
transforms the cuticle. 


No single detail of the manicure has the 
importance of this last. For if the cuticle is 
not properly cared for the nails never can be 








Or if you prefer other forms Cutex has equally _ 
good Powder, Cake and Paste Polishes. 


WI 
Transformed in Five AGnutes 


LANCE ‘at your watch. This exquisite 

Cutex manicure has taken hardly more 
than five minutes! The secret of its speed is 
the great care expended in making each Cutex 
article exactly what is needed for the perfect 
performance of its task. 








Three portrait studies of 
beautiful hands. With such 
conspicuous loveliness per- 
fect grooming of the finger 
tips 1s absolutely essential. 
These finger tips are kept 
exquisite with the Cutex 
manicure. 








lovely. Dry or coarsened cuticle, rough split 
cuticle, little red hangnails—each makes an ugly 
rim for the nails that cannot be disguised. 

And cutting only makes it worse. The cuticle 
grows back thicker and thicker. And if you let it 
go, as the new skin grows out the old is pushed up 
and leaves that ugly fringe of superfluous skin that 
hides the half moons and is always splitting and 
making hangnails or raw places. | 

But all the charm and beauty of the nails is 
brought out by a rim of fresh smooth cuticle shap- 
ing them in an even oval. 


I 
The Simple Manicure 
this Authority Advises 


YX TEVER cut the cuticle. First wash the hands 
and dip the end of a Cutex orange stick in 


tie bottle of Cutex Cuticle Remover. Twist a bit 


Six Complete -Manicures 
in this set for 10c 


of cotton about the end; then dip it in the bottle 
again and gently shape the base of each nail, work- 
ing under the cuticle edge. Every little white 
shred of hard skin is loosened and the cuticle rim 
freed from the nail. Rinse the fingers and wipe 
each nail carefully with a soft towel. All the old 
dead skin and the ugly little shreds wipe away. 
What lovely fresh cuticle is left—how soft and 
evenly it outlines the nail base! 


This remover is the very best bleach in the 
world, too. A touch of the orange stick still wet 
with Cutex under each nail tip leaves it white and 
stainless, ready for the finishing touch of the 
manicure—the polish. 


If you are fastidious about every detail of your 
appearance, the deep rose petal coloring, the jewel- 
like brilliance of Cutex Liquid Polish will delight 
you as a finish for this manicure. 


And it is a double blessing, for besides car- 
ing for the nails in the quickest and easiest way 
each Cutex preparation is made of the highest 
quality ingredients according to formulas specially 
designed to be perfectly safe and to promote the 
health of the skin and nails. 

What a feeling of added poise and security you 
have when you finish a Cutex manicure. You are 
proud to display your hands—they look so grace- 
ful and the nails are positively bewitching. 

You can choose from five complete Cutex mani- 
cure sets at any drug or department store in the 
United States or Canada or at chemist shops in 
England for 60c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.50 and $3.00. 
Or each item separately is 35c. 


6 Complete Manicures for roc 


This convenient Introductory Set for your dressing 
table contains enough Cutex for 6 complete manicures. 
The famous Cutex Remover for smooth, even cuticle, 
Liquid and Powder Polishes for the finishing lustre, 
Cuticle Cream, an orange stick, and emery board to 
smooth the nail tips. Send this coupon with toc for it 
and the booklet, “How to Have Lovely Nails,” today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
York City. Or if you live in Canada, Dept. J-s, 


200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 














NortHam Warren, Dept. J-5 

114 West 17th St., New York 

I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set con- 
taining enough Cutex for six manicures. 


Name 


Street 
(or P. O. box) 


City- State 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum for every floor in thehouse 









































Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trademark on 


the burlap hack 














Does Beauty and the Budget 
Sound Like a Fairy Tale? 


HE room shown in the picture is not richly 

furnished, for all its inviting character. Itis 
easily within the budget of the average working 
woman or the wife of a salaried man. 


In furnishing a room, things are pretty or not 
according to how they are selected and how they 
are placed. . 


Are linoleum floors pretty? This one is. The 
room itself is prettier because of the floor. 


Any room with a floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum can be made more attractive if both the 
linoleum and the furnishings are chosen with 
an eye to their harmony. Modern linoleum 
offers you color in your floor—that 
is, the right color, in the floor, the 
one place where the most carefully- 
thought-out color scheme so often 


goes to pieces. m. 
j 


a 

Selecting linoleum for its : 
beauty 

Once you have gone to a good 


C__ 


— 












Printed No. $247 


store and picked out the color and design of the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum floor you want in a 
room, the other furnishings seem to suggest 
themselves. Any woman with a sense for color 
harmony can buy inexpensive things that be- 
come pretty when they are placed in this room. 


See what the good merchants have 


Visit one of the good stores in your city and 
look at the modern designs and colorings of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum in inlaids, in plain 
colors, and in printed patterns; also linoleum 
rugs, both printed and inlaid. Ask the mer- 
chant to explain the Armstrong method of 


Jaspé No. 19 


Printed No. 8353 
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Moulded Inlaid No. 5105 


laying fine linoleum for permanency, as a prac- 
tically one-piece floor, by cementing over a 
lining of builders’ deadening felt. All genuine 
Armstrong’s Linoleum may be identified by 
the Circle A trademark on the burlap back. 


Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will give 
you individual advice and suggestions on color 
schemes without charge, if you will describe any 
room or rooms that you want to decorate. Or 
for twenty-five cents (in Canada sixty cents) 
we will send you a useful book on the art of 
home furnishing and decoration, 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color” 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


The author is an authority on the 
subject and her work in this field 
is well known. Her book will be 
interesting and helpful to any 
woman who desires to make her 
home modern and attractive. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
840 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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The face of the Waters 


(Continued from Page 13 
Be 45 


He said no more, and they looked intently 
at each other. Presently her eyes wavered 
rom his, and he left her standing there. But 
her calm was broken; she was frowning. 

At suppertime she came out of her cabin. 
<elso had not seen her since the night she 
came aboard; the expression of amazement 
on his face was a thing to see as he looked 
irom her to the captain. 

““My daughter, Mr. Kelso,” the captain 
aid, taking his seat; and the mate made her 

bow and never took his 
eyes off her until the cap- 


she won him too. “‘Oh, ay; she’s his darter,” 
he said once. “‘She’s got sense in her. Them 
foreign women like her mother—bah!”’ 

You kaow what a long voyage is; there’s 
not much to break its monotony. It was not 
surprising that both Kelso and Fairing spent 
what time they could in the girl’s company; 
and there was time enough. For hours one 
or the other would sit beside her in the shade 
of a sail, or walk with her up and down the 
deck; I thought sometimes the captain’s 
eyes followed them wistfully. 
Mr. Fairing’s manner toward 








iain offered him his plate. 

After a while he said some- 
thing to her, pleasantly 
enough; she turned that look 
toward him, and I know it 
made him feel as though he 
were less than nothing at 
all. He did not speak again 
during the meal. 

“Like her mother’s, that 
pride,’ Hance said to me. 
“Oh, ay, she was tender 
enough for a time; then she 
used to look at the captain 
that way, as though he 
wasn’t there—curse her!” 





T LAST we made Phila- 
delphia. As we sighted 

the city the captain went up 
to where the girl stood. 








her was unchanging; he 
loaned her books, and did 
many little things for her 
comfort; but he talked little 
more to her than to anyone 
else; he was a quiet man. 
But it was otherwise with 
the first mate. Before long 
it was plain that he wanted 
her to himself. When it was 
Fairing’s watch he would 
give up his sleep rather than 
leave them together. He 
would always sit facing her, 
so that he could look at her. 
I overheard him telling won- 
drous tales of places he had 
seen, and other tales about 
himself in which he was 
never shown at any disad- 
vantage. When he talked of 
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“There is the next port, 
Avisa,” he said quietly. 

For a moment she did not move; then she 
whirled toward him. “Why do you say 
that tome?” she demanded, her eyes blazing. 

“Because I trust you,” said he, and 
walked away from her. 

Well, sir, he had her there. She made no 
attempt to leave the ship, but sulked in her 
cabin all the time we were in port. 

We took on a mixed cargo for Hong-Kong; 
and when we sailed the girl was still aboard. 
The captain had brought various boxes and 
parcels which he bade me take into her cabin; 
she would never look toward them when I 
was there, but afterward I had the wrap- 
pings to throw away. 

Once at sea again, the captain deliberately 
set himself to woo his daughter. For a time 
her manner did not change; if anything, the 
fire in her eyes may have grown into sullen- 
ness. She ignored him for a time; then she 
rebuffed him. But his calm persistence was 
unruffled. A touching thing it was at first; 
but the moods of youth do not last forever, 
and after a while even I could see that his 
gentleness was making its mark on her. Of 
course I never knew how much she had 
known her mother, nor what tales she might 
have heard; but I know that sometimes she 
would look at the captain earnestly when he 
was talking, sometimes still more earnestly 
when he was not; and sometimes she would 
smile a little. 


Y THE time we had rounded the Horn 

and were beating our way up the Pacific 
they were becoming friends. Once I saw him 
explaining to her how he took the sun. Again 
I saw them together at the wheel; he had 
his hands over hers on the spokes, and the 
man whose trick it was stood by, grinning 
delightedly. Once when we were going 
through bad weather and he had been on 
deck all night, she took the pannikin of tea 
from me and carried it up to him herself, and 
came back laughing. 

As her manner to her father changed, so it 
did toward all the rest of us. She became 
more friendly at times, talking to the mates 
and calling the men by name and sometimes 
teasing me a little. Of course there were 
days when again she seemed distrustful of 
everyone, when she would have nothing to 
say, and would sit for hours, still and tense, 
apparently looking at nothing. Yet those 
times grew less as her confidence in the cap- 
tain deepened, and finally they seemed to 
have passed altogether. The men loved to 
have her speak to them and ask them ques- 
tions; it made them feel important. The 
two mates were obviously aware of her 
beauty and her willful charm. 

Only old Hance remained for the time im- 
pervious to her friendliness; but in the end 











distant cities her eyes would 
rest on the horizon; when he 
talked about himself she would look at him, 
and sometimes her cheeks would flush and 
her eyes be very bright. He made many a 
chance to order the men about, making them 
do unnecessary. things; I think he wanted 
her to see how they obeyed him, wanted her 
to think it was through fear. And I think 
there was something in the girl that re- 
sponded—admired, as he wished her to. 


NCE or twice she left Fairing’s side when 

the other came on deck; but if Fairing 
noticed it he gave never a sign. Several 
times when she did that Kelso grinned at the 
other, and she, too, looked at him curiously. 
I think she was not altogether pleased that 
he took it that way. 

One day she had been walking with her 
father, when he left her and went below. 
Both of the others were on deck, and, as it 
happened, standing near the place where 
the captain left her. 

“Will you continue your walk with me?” 
Kelso asked her boldly. ‘Or will you favor 
Mr. Fairing?” 

She looked from one to the other. Fair- 
ing’s expression did not change, though he 
stood a little straighter. In a moment she 
tossed her head and walked away; but as 
she did so she threw a glance at Kelso, and 
he went to her side and laughed aloud. When 
they walked back again Fairing had taken 
a book from his pocket and was reading. 
For a day or two after that she was cool 
toward him; but Fairing went on his un- 
ruffled way, as usual. 


T LAST we made Hong-Kong and took on 
our cargo of tea. We were in port for 
some time, and the captain took his daughter 
ashore and brought back armfuls of the stuff 
women buy. A few days after we left port 
Avisa came on deck one morning; it was no 
wonder the men stared, and Mr. Kelso 
started forward. She was dressed in some 
flaming Chinese garment, all embroidered 
over with gold flowers; her hair was piled 
high on her head, her cheeks flaming. She 
paused a moment, looking about for the 
captain; then she flew lightly toward him. 
He had not seen her, nor heard her light 
footfall; she went up behind him and put 
her hands over his eyes. 

The captain laughed aloud—happily, as a 
man must who feels a touch like that. ‘ Av- 
isa!’’ he cried, and would have taken her in 
his arms. 

But she slipped away, and danced and 
pirouetted before him. 

Kelso had come up, and was looking at her 
with narrowed eyes; but she did not so 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Sick 
~ Cookin 


is only one of the advaniages of 


Ihe New 
Pettijonn’s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 
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HREE to five minutes 

after the water comes 
to a boil, your New Petti- 
john’s is ready for the 
table— cooked through 
and through, hot, deli- 
cious and fresh. 


The New Pettijohn’s is just 
the selected Whole Wheat. 
It contains 25 per cent Natural 
Wheat Bran—and the valu- 
able Mineral Salts and Vita- 
mines of the wheat as well. 


It is pre-cooked, processed 
to develop the flavor, rolled 


Eaten with good top and delicately toasted. 


milk or cream, the flavor 
is something to be grate- 
ful for —the wholesome, 


natural flavor of selected 
Whole Wheat. 


With the New Pettijohn’s 
the family eats bran—and 
likes it. 


It makes a generous, grate- 
ful breakfast—oftentimes a 
welcome change for luncheon 
—and a nourishing hot supper 
for growing children. 


TRY IT—TASTE IT 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s 
A Generous Package 


1. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


2. The pick of America’s Wheat 
—contains 25% Natural Bran, 
with essential Vitamines and 


Mineral Salts. 


3. A new and delicious Flavor 
brought out by pre-cooking. 





The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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| clothes lookin 


their best 
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HEN the Fuller Man next calls, 
ask especially to see the Fuller 
Clothes Brush. - Feel the life and 
spring in the bristles. Note the spe- 


cially designed curves, which fit 


every contour of every garment. 
With but a light touch you flick 
away every speck of dust and lint, 









and the bristles are firm enough to 
pick up the nap of the fabric and 
freshen it amazingly. . . By keep- 
amg your clothes looking new, the 
Fuller Clothes Brush helps them last 
much longer, and gives you the com- 
fortable certainty on every occasion 
that your clothes look their best. 














RUSHES 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co., Branch in your city, or write us at 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 











CLOTHES BRUSH: Lasts a 
life-time and never sheds 
a bristle. Black with shell 
Fullerex handle or white 
with ivory Fullerex handle 





HAT BRUSH: Bristles of 


justthe right cutand spring 
to brush felt, velour, satin 
—or any kind of hat ma- 
terial. 


\ 


J ibe A 

és DRY MASSAGE BRUSH: 
For facial. massage. Stimu- 
lates circulation. Its lively 
bristles are a vigorous tonic 
for the skin. 


MANICURE BRUSH Keeps 
hands and nails in perfect 
condition. Cleanses and 
brushes back the cuticle. 





FULLER HAIR BRUSH AND 
CoMB: A different hair 
brush. No back to collect 
dust — it’s all brush. This 
brush and comb in ivory 
Fullerex are indispensable 
for the well-appointed 
dressing table. Also in 
shell Fullerex. . . 





Fuller Menare identified 
by this lapel button. Ful- 
ler products are identi- 


fied by this tag 


THE FULLER MAN who comes to your 
door, lives and works in your community. 
He is a home town business man repre- 
senting a nation-wide organization. Every 
time you see him he will show you many 
uses for each new Fuller Product he brings 
you, and new uses for those you now have. 


©rne F.a.co. 
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The C face of the Waters 


(Continued from Page 43) 


much as glance his way. She was playing 
with her father; and a pretty thing it was to 
see. Suddenly she ran to him again like a 
child, threw her arms about him, and again 
danced away. Even I could see that her 
embrace touched him—perhaps stirred him 
to old memories or to a newer fondness and 
pride. 

“‘ Avisa,” he asked her, his voice shaking 
and a little sad, “‘ Avisa, is it because of the 
pretty things?” 


HE stood like a butterfly just alighted, and 
the laughter went slowly out of her face 
as they gazed at each other. Then she looked 
down at the brilliant thing she wore and 
smoothed its gay fabric as though she loved 
it; and then she looked out at the sea, and 
directly into the captain’s eyes for a moment. 
And then she went up to him, step by step, 
and put her two arms about one of his, and 
rested her head against him. 

“No, father,” she said, softly, and pres- 
ently put her hand up to his cheek. 

When she left him Kelso walked at her 
side. He was bending toward her, talking 
in a low tone, and once or twice she raised 
her eyes to him quickly, and as quickly 
looked down again. At the companionway 
his words seemed to be holding her back; 
she still listened to him with her eyes cast 
down and the tip of her shoe marking little 
figures on the deck. 

But eight bells sounded; it was time for 
the watch to change, and he had to leave her. 
She went below, I following to make ready 
for dinner; as she reached the foot of the 
stairs Mr. Fairing was closing his door be- 
hind him. We had just come out of the glar- 
ing sunlight, and everything there was dim 
to me, as I know it must have been to her; 
but Fairing must have beheld the blazing 
splendor of the girl as it had appeared to us 
on deck. He stood like a man dazzled and 
amazed. 

After a second or two she laughed. “Do 
you think I am beautiful too?” she asked. 

Instantly his arm fell from the door knob 
to his side; his hand closed and opened—and 
closed. ‘‘Why don’t you say something to 
me?” she asked him again impulsively. 

For a moment he did 
not answer. He took a 


returned in full measure; and her father’s 
happiness in her was plain to every man on 
the ship. 

When she would not sit or walk with either 
of the mates, preferring her father’s com- 
pany, Fairing’s manner did not change in 
any way; but Kelso would go frowning and 
take out his bad humor on the men. And 
sometimes even when she walked the deck 
with him again, he would still be in an un- 
pleasant mood toward everyone else, and 
would glare at Fairing. 

“‘She’ll take the better man,’’ old Hance 
muttered to me one day. 

“And which is that?” I asked him. 

“T’m not saying Kelso isn’t a strong man. 
I’m not saying Mr. Fairing isn’t kind and 
gentle. But our skipper is that too.” 

“And her mother left him,” said I. 

“Oh, aye. She did that—curse her! But 
this one’s got the sea in her. And the sea 
has a way of sifting out what’s fine and what 
isn’t, my lad. I’m not a releegious man, but 
I remember something my mother used to 
read out to me, about the way God moves 
on the face of the waters.” 


T WAS true enough that she had the sea in 

her. Off the coast of China we ran into a 
typhoon. For five days we were battered 
about until it seemed as though the old ship 
would wrench herself apart; but almost be- 
fore the storm was over Avisa was on deck, 
her cheeks aflame and her eyes gleaming. 
The captain was below getting the first bit 
of sleep he had had for days, and when I 
saw the girl she was bracing herself by an 
arm about the foremast, and Kelso was be- 
side her. The wind was still whipping through 
the rigging, and lifting the sea until the 
spoondrift stung our faces. But she was 
laughing as though there had been no storm. 
Old Hance, who was on watch, was grinning 
and nodding his head. 

Mr. Fairing came out of the companion- 
way, and he saw them there too. He hesi- 
tated a moment, went down again; when he 
came up he had the captain’s oilskin coat 
over his arm. He went up to the two and 
held the coat out to the girl. I could not 
hear what she said, but I saw that she hesi- 
tated, protested, and 
that he still stood there, 








step or two toward her— 
and the cabin was small. 
“Because I should say 
too much!” said he in a 
choked voice, and went 
past her up the com- 
panionway. 

I never saw her in the 
Chinese robe again. 


OR a week or so she 

avoided both the ‘* 
mates, and was all but 
constantly with her 
father. I have said the 
captain wooed his daugh- 
ter; but it was to more 
than his own love that 
he won her—to girlhood 
as girlhood ought to be. 
Those moods of haughty 
stillness were gone from 
her; the brooding pride 
in her eyes was gone. 
More than once I saw 
her repeat the caress of 
twining both her arms 
about one of the cap- 
tain’s; sometimes he 
would draw her to him, 
and she would lean 











with the coat, insisting or 
waiting. She shook her 
head impatiently and 
turned away; and at last 
Kelso took the coat from 
the other, spoke to Avisa, 
and she put her arms 
into it. 

The two men looked 
at each other a moment; 
then Kelso laughed 
aloud, and the sound of 
his laughter was stronger 
than the sound of the 
wind. 

Yet it was only a few 
days thereafter that Fair- 
ing got his innings. I 
was waiting on them at 
supper, passing in and 
out, not paying much at- 
tention to the talk, when 
something she said 
caught me. 





SHOULD like mar- 
riage no more than 
my mother did.” 
The captain’s knife 
clattered to his plate. 
The girl gasped, laid 








peacefully against his 





her hand over his. ‘‘Oh, 








breast. I think both of 
them were making the 
most of what they had been deprived of for 
so long. I know the change in her was rapid, 
like the sudden growth of a seed that has 
lain for long in a soil without moisture. 

I think, too, she was blindly seeking his 
protection against the problems of on-coming 
womanhood; for, girl or woman, she could 
not fail to know that both the mates loved 
her. And both were good men as men go; 
and she had known both the same length of 
time. But she had found one love that she 
was sure of, that she understood, that she 


father!” she cried peni- 
tently. 

He was a brave man. He recovered him- 
self, smiled at her. “Still and all, my lass, I 
hope you'll find your mate,” he said. ‘And 
I think you’ll know it when you do. Your 
mother made a mistake. Perhaps I per- 
suaded her too much. You'll not make a 
mistake, Avisa.”’ 

The girl flushed and took up her cup. “I'd 
like to stay with you forever, father.” And 
the captain looked the proudest man alive. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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film coat. 
knowing it. . 
find out. 





Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 
. you may be one. 


Make this remarkable test and 




















“Off-Color” 
Teeth 


how to overcome them 





—give them dazzling whiteness 


This simple, NEW method, removes the stubborn 


film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


EN years ago dull and dingy teeth 

were seen on every side. Today they 
are becoming a rarity. Note the gleam- 
ing smiles you see now wherever your 
eyes turn. 

Please don’t believe your teeth are 
‘different’’; that they are naturally off- 
color and dull. You can correct that con- 
dition remarkably in even a few days. 


‘ 


Modern science has discovered new 
methods of tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now employ them. 
Leading dentists advise them. In fair- 
ness to yourself, make the test offered 
here. 


DO THIS—Remove that dingy 
film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth. 
You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Most tooth troubles and decay now 
are traced to this film. That’s why tooth 
troubles have been on the increase, and 
ugly teeth the order of the day. For 


years science has sought successfully to 
combat it. 


3 times daily— 
then note the difference 


In Pepsodent dental science has dis- 
covered two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle the film, then 
remove it. 


Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the clearness and whiteness of 
your teeth—will amaze you. 


* * * 


Many former methods of cleansing 
failed in these results. 


Harsh gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


Thus the world has turned, largely on 
dental advice, to this new method. It 
marks the latest findings in modern scien- 


tific research. . 4. 


It will give you the lustrous teeth you 
wonder how other people get. It will 
give you better protection against tooth 
troubles. And, too, against gum troubles; 
for it firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 


beyond all doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will be 
sent you free. Use it three times daily— 
morning, evening, at bed time—then note 
the remarkable difference in your teeth. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., 


Toronto, Canada 





Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 


| 

| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

| Dept. 642, 1104 S. Wabash ‘Ave., 
| ; Chicago, Mm. Ui &..A; 





Papsadé Ad 





The Houta Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


Only one tube to a family. 1743 
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Slices of Real Flavor/ 


-and the quality is safeguarded 
by this sanitary carton 


Youcanalwaysbecertainofthe finest bacon 
by buying it in these cartons. The Armour 
Star label is your assurance of young, tender 
bacon, mild-cured, savory—the choicest of 
Armour’s output. 


The uniform slicing of Armour’s Star Sliced 
Bacon makes it possible for you to fry each 
strip evenly to just the degree = 
of crispness you prefer. Ask 
for it at your dealer’s, in 
pound or half-pound cartons. 

Sold also in parchment-wrapped pieces 


ARMOUR &® COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Armour’s Star 
Pure Lard 
In pails or cartons 
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Fairing was the first to leave the table; it 
was his watch. Presently the girl went up 
to the deck, leaving her father and Kelso at 
the table, talking. She dropped a scarf she 
was wearing, and I picked it up to take to 
her. So I overheard. Fairing was standing 
beside the door; as she was about to pass 
him he stopped her with a gesture. 

“ Avisa,” he said quietly, “it’s me you will 
marry some day.” 

She drew back, her head up. “How dare 
you say that!’ she cried. 


E ROLLED up his sleeve until the scar 

she had left on his arm showed, white 
against the bronze. “‘You’ve set your mark 
on me,” he told her. 

“Yes; and you held me, there in the 
water. It was a cowardly thing to do—to 
hold a woman.” 

He smiled a little. ““Do you think I ama 
coward, Avisa?”’ 

“T don’t think anything about you. I 
don’t want to.” 

“But you can’t help yourself,” said he. 
“And you will think about me more and 
more.” 

And I believe she did; but at the time, 
and long afterward, I wondered whether it 
was in the way that Fairing wanted. As far 
as I know, she never glanced at him for days; 
she never came on deck when it was his 
watch; at table she talked to her father and 
with Kelso, and ignored the other. Kelso 
was buoyant; once I saw the captain pass 
his hand thoughtfully across his chin when 
he saw them leaning over the rail, their sides 
touching, talking in low tones and apparently 
oblivious of Sea and sky and ship. 

So the long days passed; and because 
there was a bit of scurvy in the forecastle we 
ran into one of the islands for fruit and to fill 
up our casks. Two of the men of Kelso’s 
watch deserted; the captain took Hance 
and another man and spent a day or two 
trying to find them, but they had disappeared 
somewhere among the natives, and we had 
to sail short-handed. 

We had not been more than a week from 
the place when we knew we had trouble 
aboard. One day the 


book. Kelso and the old boatswain, the girl, 
and myself; the slowly moving vessel, yield- 
ing herself like a wounded sea gull to the 
long swell of the Pacific; the enveloping heat 
of the sun’s rays slanting toward us from 
the west; the long thing in its canvas wrap- 
ping; Fairing, the book in his hand, his 
voice, and the words he read—I shall never 
forget that scene. The girl was tearless; she 
stood as motionless as though there was no 
more life in her than there was within that 
canvas; I think her face was as colorless as 
that hidden face. Only her breath and her 
eyes showed that she was alive and living in 
that moment; for as Fairing read, her breath- 
ing became quicker, and her eyes were strain- 
ing toward the haze of the horizon, dark 
and questioning. When at last the canvas 
bundle slid into the sea, she gave a little cry 
and covered her face with her hands. Kelso 
put his arm about her and led her away from 
the side. 

And there we were—three men, a girl and 
a boy, on a ship that left port with eight sea- 
men. We were well out in the south equa- 
torial current, which runs to the westward; 
beating against it with what little sail we 
could manage, we made but a few miles a 
day. We sighted neither vessel nor land. 
The days and nights were appalling, slow 
moving, without break or incident; the 
emptiness of the ship was even harder to 
bear. And worst of all, our water was getting 
low. We divided the work between us—two 
hours aloft as lookout, two at the wheel. It 
was wearing on all of us. 


WAS aloft one day when I felt the ship 

shiver, and looking down beheld the sail 
shaking. I scrambled down. I had not been 
searching the sea in our path, but straining 
my eyes for the glint of a sail on the yellow 
horizon. And on some submerged tooth of 
coral or rock we had struck. : 

It was Kelso who carried her over the side 
in his arms, while Fairing and Hance stead- 
ied the boat as well as they could. We took 
on what food and water the boat would hold, 
and rigged up a low shelter for the girl. We 
had a little mast and a bit of sail; and we 

rowed—as long as we 





man at the wheel top- 


could. Sometimes it 





pled over; there were 


seemed useless; then 





already two others 
down. Heaven knows 
what it was we had 
picked up on that 
island, or brought 
aboard in the casks. 


HERE is no iso- 

lation so terrible 
as that on a sailing 
ship when all hands 
are coming down with 
fever. We had crossed 
the equator, and were 
in that long reach 
where the tropic sun 
beats down and where 
a ship may sail for 
days and weeks with- 
out sighting land or 
other sail. Kelso and 
Hance were the only 











one or another would 
take the oars again. 
Sometimes the wind 
failed; then we had 
to row, else the cur- 
rent would have car- 
ried us back. 

No rain fell; the 
sun’s glare rose from 
the water and 
scorched us like 
flames. There was no 
way of telling what 
distance we made. 
Day after day, until 
our muscles ached 
and pain beat at our 
eyes and our brains 
went dull and numb, 
we rowed, and 
stopped discouraged, 
and rowed again. 

















ones who escaped the 
pestilence. Four men 
went out within a week. There were days 
when I knew nothing; when at last I crawled 
out again we were doing little more than 
holding our own against the current; there 
was only enough canvas aloft to keep us 
head-on to the seas, for there were not enough 
men to handle the sheets. The girl was lying 
on a pallet in the shade, and Fairing, too, was 
beginning to be about again. 

But it was plain that Captain Macpherson 
was at the end of his rope. Hance told me 
that for days he had taken his turn on deck 
with himself and Kelso, and in the intervals 
nursed his daughter and Fairing and done 
what was to be done for the others. 

The girl made a good recovery. Youth 
helps. But the day she was able to walk 
about without assistance, the captain did 
not come on deck. He lay in a stupor for a 
day or two. 

It was Fairing and Hance who made him 
ready for the sea, and Fairing who held the 


“Tt’s only a ques- 
tion of holding out,” 
Kelso said. ‘‘It’s going to be a long pull, 
Avisa, but we’ll make it—for you.” 

Said Fairing: ‘“‘We must go short on 
water and food.” 

Hance nodded, but Kelso gave Fairing a 
scornful look. “Oh, we’ll see that you get 
your share,”’ said he. 


UT cask after cask went overboard, 

empty, and still the heat danced on 
the swells and beat up at us, and the stars 
in their serenity mocked us. At a time like 
that the commondemands of life, life’s re- 
serves and most of its appetites fall away, 
become as though they had never been; but 
hunger and thirst remain. The girl lay som- 
nolent under her awning; day by day she 
was becoming more worn, until her eyes, 
when she opened them, looked like dark 
pools of unawakened, unhappy dreams. Our 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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People know 


good shows 


HE newsspreadslike fire. Miles, 
within half a day. 

They know. They go. They fill 
the theatre and swamp the lobby, 
and sometimes a third of the house 
will come the next evening to see 
it all over again. 

This is Paramount’s greatest 
source of encouragement. 

Whatever Paramount puts in, 
Paramount knows millions will take 
out, and thrill to, and talk of and 
thoroughly GET. 

Nothing is lost, and that’s why 
Paramount can always afford to 
make “‘the best show in town.” 

At more than eight thousand 
theatres we could name you, any 
night, the house is jammed tight 
when Paramount’s the show! 
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10 Current Paramount Pictures 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“EVE’S SECRET”’ 


Starring BETTY COMPSON and Jack Holt. From 
“The Moon-Flower” by Zoé Akins. Adapted from 
the play by Lajos Biro. Screen play by Adelaide Heil- 
bron. Directed by Clarence Badger. 


“A KISS IN THE DARK” 
A Frank Tuttle Production 


With Adolphe Menjou, Lillian Rich and Aileen 
Pringle. From the play “Aren’t We All” by Frederick 
Lonsdale. Screen play by Townsend Martin. 


“THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production 


With Alice Joyce, Neil Hamilton, Mary Brian and 
Esther Ralston. From the novel by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. Screen play by John Russell. 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


**MADAME SANS GENE” 
Starring GLORIA SWANSON 
From the famous play by Victorien Sardou and 
Emile Moreau. Screen Play by Forrest Halsey. 
Directed by Leonce Perret. 
“THE SPANIARD” 
A Raoul Walsh Production 
With Ricardo Cortez and Jetta Goudal. From the 
novel by Juanita Savage. Screen play by J. T. 
O’Donohoe. 
“THE CROWDED HOUR” 
Starring BEBE DANIELS. From the play by Chan- 
ning Pollock and Edgar Selwyn. Screen’ play by 
John Russell. Directed by E. Mason Hopper. 
“THE CHARMER” 
A SIDNEY OLCOTT Production 
STARRING POLA NEGRI. From the novel “Mari- 
posa” by Henry Baerlein. Screen play by Sada Cowan. 


““WELCOME HOME” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production 


With LOIS WILSON, Warner Baxter and Luke 
Cosgrave. Based on the story and stage play “Minick” 
by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman. Screen play 
by Walter Woods. 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production 
From the New York dramatic success by Lewis Beach. 


Produced by the Dramatists’ Theatre, Inc. Screen 
play by Walter Woods and Anthony Coldewey. 


“THE NIGHT CLUB” 
With RAYMOND GRIFFITH. Adapted by Walter 
Woods from William de Mille’s play “After Five.” 
Directed by Frank Urson and Paul Iribe. Screen 
play by Keene Thompson. 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!”’ 
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“CAVALIER” BEDROOM FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


The Suite is the “‘Monroe’’ Cavalier 770-J, in gray enamel, striped in turquoise, panelled 
in blue-green and hand decorated with flowers in harmonious colors. Also in other color 
schemes, and in walnut and French walnut. 


The exquisite bedroom that 
you are proud to show— 











Cavalier suites can be bought for from 
$150 to $550, depending upon the style 
and the number of pieces chosen. 


can be had in the following pieces: Bow- 
end double bed; Four post bed; Four post 
twin-bed; Dresser; Chiffonette; Chifforobe; 
Vanity Dresser; Night table; Chair, bench 
and rocker. 





a room that is restful to the eye as well as to the 
body, a room for pleasant day-time leisure—not 
merely sleeping, a room in which furniture and 
furnishings combine to produce a really happy 
effect—such a bedroom can be yours, no matter 
how modest your home, if you will go to the 
Cavalier dealer. 


OD —_ 


























He is interested not merely in selling youa suite 
of furniture, but in seeing that the furniture sup- 
plies the proper decorative note to make the room 
beautiful as well as practical. Not only is it built 
for utility and long life, but its lines and colors 
and finish are designed by experts to give un- 
usually fine artistic effect. Yet the price is sur- 
prisingly moderate, because the rapidly growing 
appreciation of Cavalier beauty and durability 
makes possible volume production at lower cost. 




















But this is not all that the Cavalier dealer has for you. 
In addition he will show you, as part of the Cavalier service, 
the Cavalier interior decorating manual, giving various color 
schemes for bedrooms and dining rooms, and complete de- 
tails of the wallpaper, draperies, floor coverings, etc., that 
should be used to produce a decorative effect equal to the 
work of a professional decorator. 


Or, if you prefer, send 25 cents direct to us and we will 
mail you a copy of the booklet postpaid. It also contains 
complete, but easily understood, instruction on lines and 
colors, how to plan color schemes, balance, design, harmony, 
arrangement—everything you should know before adding 
to your present furnishings or refurnishing any room. 





The ‘“‘Monroe”’ Cavalier bedroom suite 


Cavalier (yj Furniture 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 
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TENNESSEE FURNITURE CORPORATION 
770 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. ee re. 


Please send postpaid your new interior Adacoie 
decorating manual. I enclose 25 cents. 
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strength for rowing grew less; at last I, too, 
lay more than half asleep and could not take 
my turn at the oars. 

“T don’t need but one drink a day,” I 
heard old Hance say. “An old feller like 
me—I’m dried up anyway.” 

Soon there was but one drink a day for the 
rest of us, except the girl; and then one 
night I thought I heard a soft splash that 
was not made by the oars. When day came 
Hance was not there. 

Afterward I thought I could remember 
having heard him mutter, ““Oneless. . . .” 

Of course we had brought some instru- 
ments from the ship. Kelso and Fairing 
took the sun at noon, and tried to figure our 
distance, and looked at each other. 

“But we must be getting into the path of 
ships,”’ Kelso said. 

And said Fairing: ‘We'll keep the rest 
for her and the boy.” 

Kelso nodded, his eyes on the girl where 
she lay with her eyes closed and her breath 
just raising the dress over her bosom, and 
the loosened shadow of her hair like a dark 
cloud under her face. 

I don’t know when it was that Fairing 
said to me, “Johnny, can you go without, 
today?” 

I don’t know what I answered. But I 
remember that thirst. 


REMEMBER that sometimes I opened 

my eyes, and it was still glaring day. I 
remember that sometimes I looked up into 
that ‘army of unconquerable law,”’ the or- 
dered stars. I remember that sometimes one 
of the men gave me water—water that was 
hot from the beating sun, that did not re- 
fresh, yet that gave me life enough to be 
dimly conscious of life. 

And I remember waking once in the 
blazing day to a cry from Kelso. He was 
standing, waving, shouting, and Fairing 
was waving too, but making no sound. I got 
to my feet, and Avisa, too, steadying herself 
by the mast. 

She was there—distant, no more than her 
superstructure showing, but unmistakably a 
ship. And she passed us by. If her lookout 
saw us at all, he must have thought we 
were only a dancing fleck of light on the 
water. 

We none of us spoke a word until she had 
sunk from sight. Then the girl gave a faint, 
shuddering sigh and sank slowly down be- 
side the mast, and put her head on her knees. 
Mr. Fairing gathered her up and lifted her 
back to her shaded place, and Kelso stood 
looking at the horizon where the ship had 
disappeared, and raised his fists and cursed. 

I do not know whether one day, or two, or 
three passed. 

But I heard a cry, again—but in the 
night this time—got to my feet. There 
were lights. . . . 

Kelso was calling out to Fairing; and I 
heard Fairing say, “I’m getting them. 
They are here.” 

“Light it, light it, you fool!” Kelso cried. 

Another moment and he snatched the 
lighted flare from Fairing’s hand and was 
waving it in great circles about his head. 
They lighted another and another—all we 
had. And apparently we were not seen. 


ELSO waved his arms and shouted, 

ravedand cursed likea madman. “They 
didn’t see us! They’ve gone by; they didn’t 
see us!” he cried, and dropped down with 
his head in his hands. 

The girl had crawled partly out from under 
her shelter. She had not strength to do more 
than raise herself on her arms to strain 
toward that distant line of lights. When 
Kelso dropped she uttered a little cry and 
crumpled. There on the bottom of the boat 
she was only a blotch of darkness darker 
than the surrounding night. But Fairing 
found her, lifted her back under the awning. 
He dipped a piece of shirt into the sea, 
bathed her face and her throat. I heard him 
call her by name. His voice was hoarse 
and strange. 

He stood up, looking down at her. He, too, 
was only something darker than all the rest 
of the gripping shadow; but I felt a force in 
that upright darkness. I think at that mo- 
ment the man’s whole being was centered 


there in the girl at his feet—not on our suf- 
fering, not on the thought of the ship that 
had not seen our flares, but there, there on 
the girl. He was not thinking of death or of 
the hope of life. 

He saw only her in extremity. But he 
saw her as the center of something bigger 
to him than life itself. 

He made his way to the bow. Dimly I saw 
him lift the one cask that was left. I saw 
that he poured from it the last drops. 

Kelso spoke. “What are you doing?” 

Fairing made no reply; he stepped cau- 
tiously over the thwarts toward the girl. I 
was near by; I tell you, I fe/t that water com- 
ing. I had drunk half a cupful the day be- 
fore. It had been hot, and it had sunk into 
my thirst like a passing shower into a desert. 
My throat clutched convulsively toward 
that water. And I knew that neither Fairing 
nor Kelso had drunk for three days. 


ND Fairing came on, the cup in his hand. 
He stood above Avisa again. A sound 
came from her, such a sound as a sick child 
makes. Kelso stood up, came toward us; I 
knew by the slight rocking of the boat that he 
was unsteady; even the automatic cautious- 
ness of the sailor had been shaken from him. 
“T can lift her. It’s the last. For heav- 
en’s sake, don’t spill a drop,” said Fairing, 
and gave the cup to Kelso. He dropped to 
his knees beside the girl. “‘ Avisa—Avisa— 
it’s water,”’ he said. 

He got his arm beneath her head. The dim 
gleam of our lantern shone on her face. Her 
eyes opened to him once, and closed. Fairing 
held out his hand for the cup, not looking 
away from her. 

But there was no cup. I saw the thing 
done. It scorched me. I could have shrieked 
and leaped and clutched—and drunk—but 
that I had no strength, and horror held me, 
and the agony of my thirst. It had been too 
much for Kelso, that cup in his hand. Yes, it 
was dark; but I knew that his head was back 
draining the last drop. Then he threw the 
cup far into the sea. 

Fairing laid the girl gently back. I thought 
he started for Kelso, who had dropped down 
again, groaning, with his head in his arms. 
I think it was I who cried out first. For be- 
yond, where the row of. lights had all but 
sunk, a rocket had shot up, and another. 
After all the ship had seen us. 

The captain had his wife aboard, and she 
took the girl into her own cabin. It was days 
before we saw her; then the captain’s wife 
brought her up and placed her in a big chair 
and wrapped her about with blankets, for by 
then we were around the Horn and home- 
ward bound. 

She welcomed me with a little smile and 
told me to sit beside her. 

Fairing came and stood in front of us. 
“ Avisa,;” he said. ‘‘ Avisa!” 


HE looked at him for-a moment, then 
leaned her head back and closed her eyes, 
answering him nothing. 

And Kelso came and stood in front of us. 
“‘ Avisa,” he said, “‘I told you we would make 
it—for your sake. I would do more than that 
for you, Avisa.” 

And at him, too, she looked for a moment, 
and leaned her head back and closed her eyes 
without speaking. 

For many days she sat there. I know she 
was thinking, thinking. She would talk to 
me, and to the captain and his wife; but 
when Kelso or Fairing spoke to her she would 
shake her head, or at most answer only a 
word or two. 

Fairing did not protest, nor try to rouse 
her from the strange dream she seemed to 
be living in; but after a while I saw that 
Kelso was becoming impatient. 

We were crossing the Bermuda banks 
when his patience broke. 

He came up to where we were leaning over 
the rail, she and I, watching a school of fish 
leaping out of the water. He stood beside us 
until she looked up; his face was flushed. 
Mr. Fairing was not far away, leaning against 
the deckhouse; I knew he could see and 
hear us. 

“ Avisa,”’ Kelso asked, “‘ how long is this to 
go on?” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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~ Like a fresh coat of enamel, 
Fels-Naptha brings back the 


“smile” to painted woodwork. 








, Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


What temperature for 
wash water? 


Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 
clothes with Fels-Naptha, 
if you wish. You are bound 
to get good results. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no 
matter whether the water 
r is cool, lukewarm or hot. 
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+ Fels-Naptha loosens dirt from 

clothes quickly and safely. It 

sweetens the whole wash. 

In the dishwater Fels-Naptha 

cuts grease, and thoroughly rinses 
from dishes. 
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xtra he p to make housecleaning easier! 


Housecleaning! Who doesn’t shrink from it? A disagreeable job at best! 

Curtains to be washed. Winter clothes to be cleaned so thoroughly 
that they will not invite moths when put away for the summer. Paints to be 
made sunshiny. Floors to be made spotless. Rugs to be brightened. The 
house to be made wholesome from top to bottom. If ever you needed 
Fels-Naptha—it is right now! 

All women need the extra help of Fels-Naptha at this time. For house- 
cleaning, it is help you can always depend upon. It does a quick, safe, 
thorough job. 

Naptha is a wonderful dirt-loosener. So is good soap. And when the 
two are combined to work together in Fels-Naptha—you get extra cleaning- 
value that you cannot get in any other form. 

Housewives everywhere, who pride themselves on the cleanliness of their 
homes, feel that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. Order a carton 
of ten bars from your grocer today! It’ll prove the most economical help you 
can get for the Spring cleaning. 


SEND 2¢ in stamps for a sample bar to test the helpfulness of 
Fels-Naptha. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


© Fils & Co. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Philadelphia 


Use Fels-Naptha on your bathtub 

and lavatory. See the dinginess 

disappear, and the lustrous beauty 
; come back. 
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“I had heard about using 3-in-One for 
washing windows but couldn’t conceive 
of rubbing oil on glass. Then I happened 
to read the ‘new way.’ 


“I tried it out and the result was wonder- 
ful. The work was easier, too—and the 
cost was almost nothing.” 


@ 
3-1In-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


Wash windows this way: (1st) Pour a little 3-in-One 
into the wash water. It will float on top. (2nd) Dip your 
cloth in the water and some of the oil will cling to it. 
(3rd) Wring cloth fairly dry and go over glass in usual 
way. (4th) Polish with dry cloth and notice the brilliant 
cleanliness. 


Use same method for mirrors, glassware and cut glass. It 
costs only 1/10 as much as when using the best other prod- 
ucts recommended for glass cleaning. 


FREE—*“2!e and illustrated Dictionary 


explaining more than 79 uses for 
3-in-One in the home. A postal request brings both. 


Most good dealers have 3-in-One in 1-o0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. 
bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is 
the economical way to buy. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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She grasped my hand, gripped it; but she 
looked at him squarely. ‘‘This?” she re- 
peated. 

“The captain can marry us, here at sea. 
When will you marry me?” 

“Here?” she repeated again. 

“Here. Whenever you are ready,” Kelso 
told her. 

She glanced at Fairing, and the red flooded 
her face; he moved away from the deck- 
house and went down the companionway. 
Kelso laughed aloud. 

But Avisa looked at him, seriously, calmly. 
“Ts it really true that the captain can 
marry—anyone?” she asked. 

“Now, if you will. Come!” he cried. 

She did not move. “I think—I think I 
am like my father,”’ said she slowly. 

Kelso frowned, puzzled. ‘‘ Your father?” 

“T think—to marry anyone—I should 
have to feel sure that I should love him al- 
ways, as my father loved my mother.” 

“T will show you what love's,” cried Kelso. 

“T think that—with my mother—it must 
have been not as it was with my father. He 
knew. She—you see, she only thought she 
knew—at first. And then she left him.” 

At the time, boylike and half in love with 
her as I was, I listened to her words without 
finding their meaning. 

Afterward I understood that Kelso fol- 
lowed her thought. 

“T love you now,” he said, “‘and I shall al- 
ways love you. I would give my life for you, 
Avisa.”’ 

She raised her head and smiled at him for 
the first time in many days. “Ah, Iam truly 
a little like my father. He said I had the sea 
in me, as he had. And the sea demands—a 
faithfulness to whatever there is to do.” 

“T would be faithful.” 

She shook her head a little. 
sacrifice too—and self-denial.” 


“Tt demands 


ER eyes were on Kelso’s, and he stared a 
moment. Then her meaning struck him 
like a blow. His body seemed to quiver the 
way a sail does when the wind fails. 
He slunk away. 

Nor did he come to supper that night. The 
captain was in a jovial mood, and Fairing an- 
swered him, but for the most part kept his 
eyes on his plate. I saw the captain’s wife 
watching Avisa. There was a feeling in the 
close air of the place like that in a room that 
has been closed against a coming electric 
storm. 

I think we were waiting for something, all 
except the captain, who seemed unconscious 


of anything unusual. When at last he got 
up from the table the girl looked at him, 
flushing. 

“Will you—can you wait a moment, Cap- 
tain Wilks?” she asked, and stood up. 

“Of course I can. What’s up?” 

Fairing got to his feet, and the captain’s 
wife and I. 

The girl took a few steps around the table 
toward Mr. Fairing. ‘Once I called you a— 
coward,” she said. 

“Ves,” said Fairing, his eyes on hers. 

The ship’s bell struck. It seemed long be- 
fore Avisa spoke again. ‘‘There in the boat, 
it was not you—who drank the water,” she 
said. 

Again Fairing answered shortly. ‘No.” 
RS. WILKS went to her husband and 
put her hand on his arm. I think the 

girl and Fairing did not remember we were 
there; I think they were facing judgment, 
and judging as the sea teaches its children 
to judge. 

“Your thirst must have been as great as 
his,”’ Avisa said. ‘But it was he who drank 
the last of the water.” 

Fairing said nothing, did not move. 

“You had the cup first. Why didn’t you 
drink?” she asked. 

His tongue touched his lips as though 
they were dry. “My thirst was not—that 
thirst,”’ he said. 

Still their look held; but slowly she 
smiled, moved her head a little. ‘I know. 
But it wasn’t only that. I think you are 
like—my father. You thought this ship had 
passed us by. And I know you had not 
drunk for days. But I was your trust. And 
you were faithful ie 

“‘ Avisa!”’ he said under his breath. 

She laughed a little; the sound was like a 
breath of wind singing low to the rigging. 
“Oh, I know. I know.” She looked at the 
captain and his wife, even looked at me, and 
back at Fairing. “My father did a brave 
thing. Hance told me. He let my mother 
go when he thought it would make her 
happier. And after all the years—after he 
had suffered so, when he thought she might 
be—broken and needing him, he went 
ashore and searched for her. That was brave; 
and it was brave of him to take me, and 
trust me, and make me know him and the 
sea.” 

She went up close to Fairing, took his 
hand and drew his arm about her. ‘You 
were brave too,” she said. ‘‘And besides, 
I—I —— Will you marry me tonight?” 


alt of the Earth 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of the evening, the chirp of the crickets, the 
low hoot of the brown owl, the cheep of 
sleepy birds, that he did not observe that 
Annie drew away as far as possible. He could 
see her profile dimly against the gray wood 
of the door frame, but not the set, sullen 
mouth. Annie too had a proposal to make. 

Thomas spoke first. “I told you once 
about the starving people, Annie. Those peo- 
ple are on my heart and conscience. If 
people starve it’s because there’s not enough 
food in the earth. If you’d help me a little 
more I’d buy back the fields I sold to Weikert. 
He’s willing to let me have them; his heart 
is changed, he’s no more so greedy. Then I 
could raise more food for the people.” 

Annie propped her chin on her hands. 

Thomas prayed that she was considering 
his words favorably. “Will you, Annie?” 

Annie leaned sidewise against the door 
frame and faced him with folded arms. ‘TI 
will under one condition.” 

“What’s that?’’ asked Thomas. 

“T’ll help you to raise tobacco.” 

“Tobacco!” Thomas was stunned. 

“Tobacco,” repeated Annie sarcastically. 
“You surely know what tobacco is.” She 
spelled it out, loudly and incorrectly, with 
her beautiful curved lips. ‘‘T-o-b-a-c-o— 
that’s what I mean.” 

“Tobacco!” repeated Thomas. 


Annie lifted her hand. ‘Tobacco. I’m 
tired of hearing it denounced. My father 
raises it and smokes it, and my brothers raise 
it and smoke it. Your own church people 
raise it, and if they don’t all smoke it, I'll bet 
some of them do. I pe 

“But, Annie Ae 

Annie sailed on; words had gathered within 
her like water behinda dam. ‘I’m tired also 
of having nothing. My sisters married en- 
terprising men, and they all raise tobacco. 
They have good houses and automobiles, and 
when work is over they go on trips.” She be- 
gan to gesticulate, sweeping her arm in a wide 
circle. “These crops are poor compared to 
tobacco. You have more independence, and 
twice as much money. Pop says you make 
double easily. He’s going to build a big to- 
bacco house, and he’s going to make cigars. 
He says I shall work in his factory, but I told 
him no. We can raise tobacco here and sell it 
to him. Ill work if you do what I want.” 

Thomas selected at random and uttered 
falteringly one of his many confused and 
startled thoughts. 

“T could go to the valley if you’re too 
lonely.” 

“Will you raise tobacco there?” asked 
Annie quickly. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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At housecleaning time 


use Old Dutch 


Keeping well begins with keeping clean; your 
surroundings as well as yourself. That's the chief 
reason for housecleaning; the other reasons are the 
comfort and pride you take in a spick and span home. 


There is nothing else \ike Old Dutch for health- 
ful cleanliness. It erases dirt; the visible and invisible; 
laboratory tests prove that a surface cleaned with 
Old Dutch is hygienically clean. It doesn’t scratch.A 
scratched surface, you know, is harder to keep clean 
and besides scratches are catchalls for impurities. 


Old Dutch looks like a fine powder; 


A under a microscope you see fine, flat, flaky particles; 
: + . they make a perfect contact with the surface to be 
y " a. cleaned, instead of scratching their way across it. 

— sy Anextraordinary natural detergent, unlike anything 
else; thorough, efficient, economical. 





For healthful cleanliness throughout the 
house use Old Dutch. Goes farther, cleans quicker, 
lasts longer. 
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and prove for yourself 
that La France saves half 
your wash-day work 


““CIOAP Is Not ENOUGH!” thousands of women write us. La France is a 
marvelous cleansing agent which you use with soap. It does your 
rubbing and bluing for you. It costs only 3/4 cents a washing. It saves 
many times that amount by sparing your clothes the wear of rubbing. 


Dissolve two heaping tablespoonfuls of La France with a cup of soap 
(flakes, powder, or chipped bar soap) in a kettle of boiling water. Stir 
this into the warm water in your washtub, washing machine, or boiler. 
If you use a washtub, let your clothes soak thirty minutes, or better 
yet, overnight. In a washing machine, let them soak a few minutes, then 
run the machine only half the usual time. (Think how this saves the 
clothes, and electric current!) In a boiler, scald the clothes fifteen to 
thirty minutes, stirring occasionally. 


Now put clothes in tub of warm rinse water, plunging them up and 
down to rinse out the dirt which La France has loosened. If there should 
be a stubborn spot, rub it gently back and forth between the hands, and 
the loosened dirt is out. Do not use a board. 


Rinse through two tubs of warm water. (Do not blue, as La France 
has done your bluing for you.) Your washing is now done in half the usual 
time, and your clothes are beautifully white and sweet-smelling. All the 
hard work has been done by La France. 


We can afford to make this generous offer of the free, full-size package 
because 92 per cent. of those who try La France become regular buyers at 
grocery stores. Send the coupon and free yourself from hours of drudgery! 
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“No,” he said with equal promptness. 
“Never.” 

“Well, then,”’ said Annie. 

“What do you mean?” asked Thomas. 

Annie would not answer. ° 

“We must ‘feed the people,” he explained. 
“Farmers are getting scarce, and who will 
grow food? Things get higher and higher, 
and they say it’s because men won’t farm. 
Women come to my stall and can’t pay the 
market price, and I daren’t charge less, 
though Iam ashamed to charge so much. I 
often give things away. Every day I give 
things away to people who can’t buy.” — 

“T’ll bet you do,’ Annie said bitterly. 
“While I have no clothes and nothing!” 

“No clothes and nothing!” repeated 
Thomas. 

Done with stupidity, Annie rose. ‘“ No,” 
she said. ‘‘Nothing. No movies, no stores, 
no company, no auto, nothing.” 

Thomas sat long on the doorstep, his head 
in his hands. He would give her time to go 
to sleep, since she was angry with him. He 
loved her, and she had once long ago for a 
few months loved him. How long, long ago 
it seemed! After a while he sprang up. She 
was his; nothing could change that. He 
locked the door, crossed the dark kitchen and 
in the bedroom undressed with a catlike 
quietness. But, lying down, he found the 
bed cool and empty. Rising, he padded 
about, feeling with his hands in the darkness. 
Long ago Annie had hidden to tease him, and 
sometimes in recent months she had hidden 
from ill nature. But she had always let him 
find her eventually. He tried at last with 
utmost caution the door of the stairway and 
found it locked on the inside. 


IV 


HOMAS rose three hours before daylight 

to go to market. He had been up at mid- 
night to put wood on the fire so that Annie 
might be warm in her second-story bedroom. 
She was young and she had left her own room 
in July and it was now December, but she 
had not returned. She spoke only about 
matters on which speech was necessary, and 
she had refused to attend meeting. 

Having eaten a breakfast of bread and but- 
ter and cold meat, Thomas went to the barn. 
His wagon was loaded with potatoes, turnips, 
celery and apples, all carefully packed in 
straw. Already on their feet, the horses 
neighed a welcome. As he pushed open the 
broad doors he felt a gentle touch on his cheek 
and realized that it was snowing. Winter was 
late and he believed that when it came it 
would be ushered in by a storm. In the road 
he stretched out his hand to see whether the 
snow was still falling, and 
felt only a few light flakes. 


Accustomed to all sorts of weather though 
he was, he was profoundly thankful to reach 
home. He could not see the house until he 
was close upon it, and he had to feel for the 
doorstep with his foot. On the threshold he 
began to knock the snow from his boots, but 
desisted suddenly before he had finished. The 
solid door looked somehow strange; the snow 
plastered against it suggested vines grown 
across the door of an abandoned dwelling. He 
stamped his foot again to reassure himself in 
his vague uneasiness. 

The latch yielded: promptly, as a latch 
yields when no one cares who goes in and out. 
Thomas stood still for a few seconds before 
he pushed the door open, and in those sec- 
onds he learned to expect that which he ex- 
perienced, first of all cold air and not warm 
on his cheek, and then—emptiness. The 
kitchen was in order, the stove was cold, and 
on the red tablecloth lay a white paper. He 
walked toward it and stood looking down. 


I’ve gone home. I cant stant it here any more. 
I can support myself. It’s no use that you come 
after me. 


E DID not touch the paper; he merely 

stood looking at it fora long time. His 
heart contracted, and the muscles of his body 
cramped. He folded aching arms across his 
breast. 

After a while he gave a great cry: ‘Annie! 
Annie! Annie!” 

He was so foolish as to listen for an answer. 
There was an answer, a hollow, faint “Annie! 
Annie!” 

The house grew colder and colder, and still 
he stood looking at the paper. There was a 
chair beside him, but he did not sit down. 
The house rocked; it seemed to be supported 
by the roaring wind and itself to be filled 
by silence. He began to hunt through the 
house—in the cold parlor, where plush chairs, 
bought to please Annie, mocked him; in his 
bedroom, where she had not even spread up 
the covers; and at last in the room where she 
slept alone. 

She had left behind her a round box of 
some white, sweet-scented powder, that was 
all. She was gone; her clothes were gone; 
everything was gone but this little box. Won- 
dering whether it was some sort of medicine, 
he lifted it in his hand and sniffed at it. 
Then he raised his arm; he meant to dash it 
to the floor, to stamp upon it, and to shout. 
But he did none of these things; controlling 
himself, he stored in the deep well of his soul 
this rage along with other passions. 

Pain began to creep through his body, and 
he understood that here in his own house, 
which should have been kept warmand bright 
for him, he might freeze to 
death. He built up the fire 





“But that’s the way big 
storms begin,”’ he said 
aloud. 

The market house was 
cold; the prosperous looked 
poor, and the poor looked 
utterly wretched. A 
little old woman to 
whom he gave pres- 
ents came feebly 
toward his stall, hop- 
ing, he knew, for a 
donation. He said, 
‘Here, mother,”’ 
and filled her bas- 
ket. 

“T haven’t anything but 
a quarter,”’ she said, weep- 












and ate ravenously of cold 
food, which seemed to 
sicken him as he swal- 
lowed. Then, his arms on 
the table, he slept where 
he sat. 


EAVING the market 
house at nine o’clock, 
Thomas walked up the 
street.. It was March, and 
the spring light was in the 
sky and a spring softness 
in theair. Usually he went 
home as soon as he had sold 
his produce, but this morn- 
ing he dreaded the long 
drive and the lonely hill. 
He had not seen Annie 





g. 
“That doesn’t make any 
difference. It’s a present.” 
“Tt will feed me for a week. God bless 
you!” she answered. 
E WOULD have liked to give everything 
away, and would have done so had his 
next patrons been poor. At eight he took his 
empty baskets and crates out to the wagon, 
then returning, visited a stall where candy 
was sold and bought. a box of chocolates. 
Annie liked presents; perhaps he should have 
taken her more. Everything he had was 
hers. . 
The snow was still drifting down with de- 
liberation, but it had thickened and in the 
bitter cold not a flake melted. 


since she left; fortunately 

there was another way 
into Lanesville besides the one past her 
father’s house. He had at last spoken to the 
little old woman to whom he gave presents 
about becoming his housekeeper, but he 
could not bear to consummate the arrange- 
ment. 

Before a window filled with books he 
stopped. Most books were worldly; but 
here he saw a title, The Story of the Bible— 
perhaps he could buy a religious work. He 
had gnawed too long upon his own thoughts, 
and there would still be days when he could 
not work outside. 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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‘‘ YOUTHFULNESS 7s the real pot of gold 
at the end of every woman's rainbow ! 
Pond’s Two Creams are a wonderful 
help to this coveted end.” 


EO wd 





to my throat. I had heard she 
was very lovely—this young 
woman, barely twenty-one, two years mar- 
ried to the son of one of America’s oldest, 
wealthiest, most distinguished families, and 
mother of an exquisite baby girl. But I was 
unprepared for beauty so compelling, so 
unique. 











“Tt’s partly because she’s so tall,” I said 
to my companion, “and so slender. Did you 
ever see such grace?”’ 

Mrs. Vanderbilt is ‘“‘drune” but with a 
difference. Her hair seems black until the 
sunlight breaks its shadows into shimmering 
bronze. In the depths of her dark eyes burn 
the fires of golden topazes. And in the snows 
of her delicate skin blooms the rose of her full- 
blown lips, ruby-red and strangely beautiful. 





In spite of her extreme youth Mrs. Vander- 
bilt carries an air. She might have been 
born to the purple. For she has the poise and 
the cachet of the woman who has lived her 
girlhood in the most distinguished society of 
Europe. 


LL these impressions flashed upon me. 
As Mrs. Vanderbilt moved toward me 
with a singing grace, I recalled what I had 
heard men say, “She dances—oh, divinely!” 
“What a douguet she lends that gown,” I 
murmured. ‘‘The Parisian couturier who 
designed it must have thrilled to see its 
black velvet next arms and shoulders of such 
dazzling whiteness.” 





‘But the contrast is in the color alone,” 
said someone in our group. “When it comes 
to texture, there’s little to choose between 
chiffon velvet and Mrs. Vanderbilt’s skin.” 

Mrs. Vanderbilt spoke in a voice whose 
low modulations and finished diction come 
from fluency in three languages besides her own. 


“Tt ought to be a good skin,” she was saying. 
“T take good care of it.” 


“Of course,” my friend rejoined. ‘‘No doubt 
you devote hours of every day to keeping it 
exquisite.” 

“On the contrary,” cried Mrs. Vanderbilt, “only 
a few minutes—far less time than many of my 
friends. It’s not the ¢ime that counts. It’s the 
method!” 


“Do tell us what your method is,’ 





we queried. 








her girlhood abroad. 
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EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 
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in a black velvet gown by Vionnet. As Miss Gloria Morgan she spent 
Since her marriage she has become a distin- 
guished leader in the exclusive society of New York and Newport 
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RS. OP cs NALD VANDERBILT 


“Two Creams,” said Mrs. Vanderbilt. ‘One 
to cleanse the skin and keep it fresh and firm. 
The other to protect and give it that ‘vel- 
vety’ finish you've just spoken of. I’ve used 
Pond’s Two Creams for a long time and have 
never found any better.” 


T is this approval, given by the women of 

Society who must keep their youth and beauty 
—for Mrs. Vanderbilt is only one of many—that 
is the final proof of the sterling worth of Pond’s 
Two Creams. 

The first step in following the Pond’s method of 
skin care is a deep, thorough cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Smooth it lavishly over your face, 
neck, arms and hands. Let it stay on a few 
moments so that its pure oils may sink deep down 
into the pores and soften the dust, soot, hardened 
excess oil, powder and rouge that choke them. 


Wipe all the cream off and note the dirt it 
brings with it. Repeat the process. And now, to 
close the pores, dash your skin with cold water, 
or rub it lightly with a bit of ice. 

This daily Pond’s cleansing should follow any 
prolonged time spent out of doors. If your skin is 
inclined to be either very dry or too oily, you 
should use Pond’s Cold Cream twice or more. 
And to overcome the dryness that forms lines 
and wrinkles, leave some of the cream on all night. 


The second step in the Pond’s Method of caring 
for the skin is a soft finish and protection with 
Ponda’s Vanishing Cream. Fluff just a light film 
over the skin of your face and hands. It will 
vanish—for Pond’s Vanishing Cream is greaseless. 


OTICE now, how even the surface of your 

skin looks. The Vanishing Cream has 

leveled off all roughnesses. It gives you a lustre, 
too, a soft bright, clear tone. 


And how much more smoothly your rouge and 
powder blend and how well they stay over this 
delicate foundation of Vanishing Cream. You 
need have no more fear of nose-shine, now. 


You should. always use Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before you powder, and with particular 
care before you go out. For it protects your skin 
so that wind, dust, sun and soot cannot rob it of 
its natural oils, its bloom of youth. 


Follow the lead of Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt. 
Buy your own Pond’s Creams. Find out for your- 
self that what she says is wholly true—‘“‘ They 
constitute as simple, as effectual a method of car- 
ing for the skin as has yet been discovered.”” You 
may have the Cold Cream in extra large jars now. 
And both creams in the smaller jars you are 
familiar with. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon and we will send you free 
tubes of these two creams and an attractive little folder telling 
how to use them. 
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PALM TREE 


Soap from Trees 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
priceless beauty oils from these three trees 
—and no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its green color. 
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Authorities say every mother should follow this 
simple rule in skin care with a growing child 


HE’S indoors one moment, outdoors the next. 
She’s exposed to all the extremes of temper- 
ature known. 

Are you giving her skin the correct care? Beauty 
scientists now tell us that skin radiance in girl- 
hood is largely dependent upon the precautions 
taken in childhood. 

Help her keep the exquisitely supple skin she has 
today. Remember that shecan,all through life, ifonly 
a few simple rules of caution and care be followed 
now. 

Never let a day pass without this 


The secret, as experts all can tell, is in the balmy 
lather of palm and olive oils—the perfect blend- 
ing as found in Palmolive. 

As she grows older, let her use powder if she 
wishes. But never leave it on over night. It clogs the 
pores, often enlarges them. Blackheads and disfig- 
urements often follow. The skin must be kept 
clean, the pores open and active. 


Just before retiring, wash gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the skin. 


Rinse thoroughly. Then apply a touch of cold cream 
if the skin is dry and needs it. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the days 
of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm and youth 
prolonged. 

No medicaments are necessary. Remove the 
day’s accumulations of dirt and oil, cleanse the 
pores, and nature will be kind. The skin will be of 
fine texture. Coloring will be good. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soap in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one repre- 
sented as of palm and olive oils, is as good. Palm- 
olive is a skin emollient in soap form. The secret is 
in the oils and their blending. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! Obtain a cake 
today. Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper— 
it is never sold unwrapped. 
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yalt of the Earth 


(Continued from Page 52) 


The little shop was warm and bright and 
there were comfortable chairs to sit in and 
flowers to look at. The proprietor, a gray- 
haired lady with bright eyes, came forward, 
smiling and a little curious. The plain people 
did not often buy books, and she did not often 
see any person, plain or worldly, who was so 
handsome and so harassed looking. 

“T want a book,” said Thomas. 

“What sort of book?” 

“T don’t exactly know. I ” How warm 
and bright it was, and above all, how pleasant 
to be in a woman’s company once more! He 
had confided in no one, but 
now he could keep his woe 
a secret no longer. ‘My 
wife has left me,” he said 
slowly. 

“Where is she?” 

“By her father since 
December.” The agony of 
the cruel day of her depar- 
ture came back; he stood 
pale and quivering. 

“Why don’t you go to 
see her, and take her a 
book or some other present 
and talk things over with 
her? Possibly she’s wait- 
ing for you.” 

A red tide rushed over Thomas’ face, and 
his pulse beat visibly in his throat. “I would 
like to give her a book.” 

“Here’s a pretty story; she might like 
this.” 

“You think it wouldn’t be wrong to rec- 
ommend a story?” 





“7’M SURE it wouldn’t be wrong. Why 
don’t you take a bouquet along from 
market?” 

“T will,” said Thomas. 

“Sometimes there’s fault on both sides,” 
suggested the kind friend. “You'll be gentle 
with her?” 

““Yes,”’ answered Thomas earnestly. ‘‘Oh, 
yes. I was always gentle.” 

Thomas drove slowly down the street and 
out into the country. He could see Annie’s 
father’s property from afar, the dwelling, the 
large tobacco house, the long, low factory. 
He knew the gossip, the easy familiarity of 
such places. A man looked out one window, 
a young woman out the next. 

He hitched his team and walked slowly to 
the door. The children of couples who came to 
work in the factory looked up curiously from 
their play. A little girl laughed, as worldly 
folk often laughed at the garb of the plain 
people. 

Answering his knock, Annie’s sister looked 
at him coldly. “She isn’t here,” she said be- 
fore he had time to ask. ‘She went off for 
the day.” 

Thomas was too inexperienced in untruth- 
fulness to realize that she was lying. He held 
out his parcel and the bouquet of daffodils. 
“You give her these.” 

The door was closed quickly, and he went 
through the yard. 

The children had gathered close together 
and, led by the little girl, they shouted at 
him: ‘‘Dunker, Dunker, Dunker man!” 

“Perhaps she’ll come home,’ he said to 
himself as he climbed into the wagon. 

The hill looked distant and dark and un- 
inhabitable. ‘‘ Perhaps she’ll come home,” 
he said with less assurance as his horses 
started up the grade. 

““She’ll never come home!” he said as he 
opened the door. He saw again the cold 
stove, the stream of snow, the thickening 
drifts on the floor. He sat down by the table 
and laid his head on his arm. 


VI 


T WAS late April, and Thomas was plow- 

ing his high field. Behind him rose the 
wall of dogwood and crimson maple; before 
him spread the glorious world. The brown 
soil curled away from his plow. What gen- 
erations had labored, cutting down trees, 
prying out stumps, picking up stones, before 
this expanse lay smooth and powdery to the 
colter! He could hear the sounds his soul 
loved—the croon of the brown owl, the bleat- 
ing of lambs, the ax-strokes of the wry-faced 
man. He himself sang no more songs, but he 


i talked to himself continuously. 





Darkness was at hand, and he still had sev- 
eral rows to plow. The sounds of evening 
grew louder, the shadows stretched over the 
plain, the air became chill. He went back 
and forth, talking now to himself, now to the 
horses, until suddenly the horses leaped to 
one side. He saw that a young woman had 
come round by the grass border and stood 
close beside him. ‘“‘Thomas!” she said. 

The voice bewildered him; it was so like 
Annie’s. Yet this could not be Annie! 
Annie was plump and mature; this woman 
was slender. Annie had dressed brightly, but 
decently; the neck of this 
woman, between the lapels 
of her open coat, was bare. 
Moreover, her hair was cut 


short. 
“Don’t you know me?” 
“ No.”’ 
“You forgot me very 
soon!” 


“Not Annie!” 

“Yes, Annie.” 

“Were you sick?” he 
asked, his heart throbbing. 


a O, OF course not.’ 

She took a step 
nearer to him. ‘“‘Haven’t 
you anything to say but that?” Along with 
cultivated coquetry in her voice, there was 
suddenly unaffected feeling. They had been 
married for four years, and they stood in the 
field in which they had walked, near the wood- 
land where they had sat hand in hand, not far 
from the house, the place of deeper intima- 
cies. His good looks amazed her, and his 
solid worth suddenly outweighed the more 
flashing charms of other men. “Do you want 
me back?” 

Thomas passed his hand across his brow. 
She was here, close beside him; he had only 
to put out his hand to touch her and draw 
her to him. But there was the cold kitchen, 
the drifting snow, the paper on the red cloth, 
the hateful, sweet-smelling powder in the 
little box. “Do I want you back?” he re- 
peated stupidly. 

Annie seized his arm with both hands. 
“Tl come back if you’ll do what I want. 
You can make double the money. My father 
has good land he’ll sell you. I was hard to 
live with up here, because I was lonely. We 
can get a car and go about; it isn’t meant 
that young people should have no pleasures.” 
She drew him toward her, pressing his aching 
body with her own. 

“T must feed the people,” he said hoarsely. 

She began to whisper, reminding him of 
past happiness. He could feel her warm 
flesh; he had loved her in her sullenness and 
surliness and hatefulness. How could he not 
love her now? 


“FTXSHERE’S a man wants me to go to Cali- 

fornia with him,” she confessed insanely. 
“But I thought I’d give you another chance. 
What’s the matter? Thomas!” The arm she 
clasped and the body she touched seemed 
dead. “You don’t think I’m going to live 
alone, do you? I can get free. There are 
ways to get free.” 

Thomas lifted his hands; despised love, 
suppressed passion, derided religion—all 
strengthened his quick grasp upon her throat. 
Then he flung her away, and with a sob 
turned and laid his hands upon his plow. 

“Get up!” he bade the horses and her to- 
gether in a shout, and went on his way across 
the field. He went on and on muttering, 
plowing in the twilight that which had been 
plowed, and uttering disjointed sentences. 
He heard neither her anger nor the sound of 
the car which took her away. 

“God is the same,” he said. ‘And the peo- 
ple must be fed; that’s unchanged.” 

He stood still at last, exhausted, the dog- 
wood brushing his shoulders, the crimson 
maple burning dim, high above him. He 
heard the bleat of lambs, the soft hoot of the 
brown owl and the steady strokes of his 
neighbor’s ax—all spoke of quietness and 
peace. The stars were coming out, and gaz- 
ing at them, he rose to a new life where Annie 
seemed distant, unimportant, except as his 
anger marred his soul. 

“Now, oh God!” he cried, lifting his face. 
“You must help me to forgive her!” 
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SQUIBB’s Epsom Salt is more agreeable to take 
because it is free from the impurities which are 
often present in ordinary epsom salt. Puta 
teaspoonful of Squibb’s Epsom Salt into a glass 
of water and it will clearly and completely dis- 
solve. No sediment will be noticeable—an evi- 
dence of cleanliness and purity. 
| 

| 


Insist on Squibb’s Epsom Salt in original 
Squibb packages. There is no more depend- 
able guarantee of purity and efficacy than the 
name ‘‘Squibb.’’ Physicians have used and 
recommended Squibb Products for more than 
sixty years. As a safeguard to health, see that 
the products in your medicine cabinet bear the 
name ‘‘Squibb.”’ 

Your druggist can supply you with Squibb’s 
Epsom Salt, Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless), 
Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda, Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil (vitamin tested), Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, Squibb’s Boric Acid—and practically 
every other medicine cabinet requisite. 

For those who prefer it—Squibb’s Ep- 
som Salt Special, slightly effervescent 


and practically free from the charac- 
teristic taste of regular epsom salt. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest. 
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E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 
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A regally luxurious motor car with the only type 
of six-cylinder engine in the world that actually 
stows quieter, smoother, more powerful ---No valves 
to grind -.No carbon annoyance--60 horsepower 
performance--A motor car beautifully engineered, 


beautifully bui/f-and stylish as the Rue dela Paix 





WILLYS-OVERLAND I[nc.,Toledo,Ohio*-WILLYS-~OVERLAND Sales Co. Ltd.,Toronto,Canada 
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¢ Indecent Plays and the Law 


(Continued from Page 28) 


or even asummons. The case, of course, is 
quite different where plays are sometimes 
close to the line whether they come within 
the definition of the law or substantially 
transcend the limits allowed by the usual 
social standards governing such affairs. 

If all these organizations, including the 
police, were consolidated and acting through 
a sort of citizens’ jury, how many of these 
plays now on the boards would be either sup- 
pressed, sterilized, sandpapered, deodorized 
or substantially modified? If a play then 
could pass with approval, as most of them 
probably would, the metropolitan com- 
mendation ‘in that case would 
have some value. As it is now, 
flaming notices as to long metro- 
politan runs in New York are in 
no wise a criterion or gauge as 
to the character of a play, so far 
as morality or indecency are con- 
cerned. Under existing condi- 
tions it might run here for two 
or three years and yet be 
utterly repellent to a ma- 
jority of the people in the 
next city to which it 
went. 

Such plays on the road 
do not in any wise repre- 
sent the substantial mo- 
rality, sense of decency 
and clean-mindedness or 










fact, a secret body, I am not permitted to 
give my opinion of or belief as to what possi- 
ble motives actuated the grand jury, nor for 
what reasons they reached the conclusion 
that the complaint was not indictable. 

In the meantime the commissioner of 
licenses, believing that he had a right to 
revoke the license for the building in which 
the performance was held, undertook to do 
so, but was restrained by an injunction of 
the Supreme Court. This matter was carried 
up to the higher courts and it was there de- 
clared that under the city charter of New 
York, the commissioner after he once granted 
a license had not the power of 
revocation and that the matter 
must be presented to a Supreme 
Court justice on evidence show- 
ing reasons for such action. 

The result of all these long- 
continued proceedings, motions 
and countermotions was the 
breakdown of the machinery of 
the law and an 
advertisement of 
this play most 
extensively 
throughout the 
country. So it 
went ‘‘on the 
road,” as it is 
called, where I 
have no doubt it 





otherwise of the great city 
from whence they come. 
New York is not a wicked city, inhabited by 
evil and foul-minded people. On the con- 
trary, the eight or more millions of people 
that live in this metropolitan district are as 
virtuous, idealistic, clean living, honest, sober, 
God-fearing, as any similar number of people 
in any part of the world. The greatest num- 
ber of them have no interest in sexual prob- 
lem plays. If they voted on one of these 
objectionable plays it would lose out by a 
larger majority than was ever given to any 
candidate for public office. The White Light 
District is a small patch on Greater New 
York. Miilions in New York know nothing 
about it except what they read in the news- 
papers. It is as far away from them as 
Denver, Colorado. They probably would be 
more shocked if they visited half a dozen 
other cities I could name than to go up into 
the so-called Tenderloin among the Forties 
on Broadway, for New York is a marvelously 
clean city compared with other world capitals. 
Nothing would be more unjust than to in- 
dict the whole theatrical world of New York 
for the actions of a few subservient play- 
wrights who prostitute their talents for the 
money it brings them by purveying to the 
vices and weaknesses of people in general, 
and the managers who encourage them to do 
so and who indeed would ignore them if they 
did not meet these requirements. 


Legal Barriers 


NEWSPAPER critic sometime ago called 
the attention of the police to what he 
characterized as a vulgar, indecent and ob- 
scene farcical comedy by a well-known play- 
wright, produced in one of the principal 
theaters by a well-known manager. The play 
was sent to me by the police. Although the 
manager expressed himself as willing to make 
changes in some of the language used on the 
stage and some of the accompanying actions, 
it was thought that the play was so thoroughly 
bad that it was incapable of being deodorized 
in any way. A lengthy examination of the de- 
fendants, manager and playwright, who were 
accompanied by able counsel, took place. 
The Society for the Suppression of Vice pre- 
sented witnesses who had seen the play; the 
police officers testified; and two citizens 
having no official connection with any or- 
ganization concerned in the enforcement of 
the statute also gave their testimony. 

I held the defendants for trial in the Court 
of Special Sessions, where they would have 
been tried by three justices. Before the case 
reached trial there, defendants’ counsel moved 
before a judge of a higher court to have it 
transferred to the grand jury, on the ground 
that great property rights were involved. 
The motion was granted. The case went to 
the grand jury. That being in law, if not in 


made a great 

deal of money 
for those concerned in it. It is quite true it 
was driven out of one city by the police 
acting summarily. If this play and those 
concerned in its production were representa- 
tives of theaters in general, and in view of 
these proceedings, the question undoubtedly 
would be asked whether or not censorship 
was inevitable. 

But I would not be stating the case fairly 
if I did not say that it was made evident to 
me, while the proceedings were on, that there 
was a very general condemnation of the man- 
agement of this play by other managers, 
playwrights and people connected with thea- 
ters generally. 


Public Opinion 


HE attitude of the public to one of the 

most conspicuous of the plays of this sea- 
son is illustrative of the division of opinion of 
people of the same social stratum whose out- 
look on life would seem to be the same. In 
other words, such plays beget a divided public 
opinion on the question of morals and de- 
cency. Some people are shocked by a play; 
others are, if we may use the term, wildly 
enthusiastic concerning it. Here are a few 
opinions given to me about a play which has 
been much talked about: 

A woman of culture, well read, fond of the 
theater, church attendant, highly sensitive 
against anything vulgar or vicious, clean 
minded and clean living—an unusual woman 
of her type in many respects—had seen the 
play twice; tells me she is going to see it a 
third time and that she approves it highly; 
thinks it is wonderfully well acted, cleverly 
written and highly dramatic. 

Isay to her: ‘‘ Don’t you think that it says 
to the millions of people who give freely of 
their money to sustain foreign missions that 
the missionaries are unworthy of the support 
they get from them?” 

“No,” she says, “I didn’t come away with 
the idea that this missionary is a type of mis- 
sionaries in general. I think he speaks only 
for himself. It shows in this individual, 
however, a stratum of uncontrolled passion 
which is out of keeping with the pretentions 
to a professed religious life.” 

I say to her: “Don’t you see that this 
wandering, wanton woman, flaunting her 
calling, is shown in the play to be highly 
superior in benevolence, ethics and fine feel- 
ing to the missionary, a professed man of 
God?” 

“Well,” she answers, “that could be the 
case in life, and why not on the stage? And 
besides, the art is of such a high order that 
any underlying motives of that sort are en- 
tirely lost sight of.” 


(Continued on Page 58) 











This brush penetrates 
and brings out the 
natural lustre. It goes 
through to the new 
growth underneath. 


ERE is a brush 
with widely 
spaced, firm bristles 
that instantly pene- 
trate the thickest 
hair, removing for- 
eign particles and 
excessive oil. 


As easily as a comb, it 
goes through to the 
scalp and gives it the 
massaging so necessary 
to keep it in healthy 
condition. The springy 
bristles pass through to 
the short hairs under- 
neath, hairs that are so often neglected 
by ordinary brushes. Because it pierces 
the hair so quickly it has been named 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor. 

With this brush you can bring new 
loveliness to your hair. The cleansing 
sweep of its bristles restores the sheen 
and softness. The vigorous action on 
the scalp brings new vitality to slug- 
gish roots. 

Women who have used the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor regularly are en- 
thusiastic over the ease with which it 
can be cleaned. Warm water and soap 
quickly remove any accumulations and 
shine the hygienic aluminum face. 

It is one of the most economical 
brushes you can buy. The bristles— 
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Are you making the 


most of your hair? 
















Your hair of to-morrow —are you 
taking care of it today? This new 
brush penetrates to the often neglected 
hair below the surface. It is the new 
growth that ordinary brushes so often 
fail to stimulate. 







white, black, or gray as 
you prefer—are set in 
a strong aluminum face. 
Under this they are 
firmly embedded in the 
famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Composition, a compo- 
sition that’s firm and 
durable. 

You will like the per- 
fect balance of the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra- 


Your scalp and your hair both require tor. It weighs five 
attention — this new brush goes through 
to the scalp as easily as a comb. 


ounces—heavy enough 
to give it a substantial 
feeling, light enough to make it easy 
to use. 

The men and children in your fam- 
ily will find the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e- 
tra-tor just as likable and serviceable 
as any brush you can buy for them. 

Sold by toilet goods merchants 
everywhere. Price $1 and up. 


Bulletins describing the latest and 
ree most popular coiffures in both 
bobbed and long hair styles. Writ- 
ten by CHARLES NESTLE, SR., of New 
York, the famous authority on hair and hair- 
dressing. Illustrated by numerous photographs. 
Fill in the coupon. Mail it to us today. We will 
send you Bulletin No. 1. Without further effort 
on your part, you will receive at intervals the 
rest of the series—issued as Paris and New York 
decree new styles. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 
Florence, Mass. | 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge I 
your series of bulletins by CHARLES NESTLE, | 


long hair. 
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Another lady, not belonging to any par- There are about eleven thousand police- 
ticular church, but an attendant, liberal- men in New York City. It is their duty to 
minded, mother of a family, who might be enforce all the laws on the statute books as 
called a plain, honest, decent woman, repre- far as the evidence permits them. What will 
senting large multitudes of such women, saw’ they do with reference to theaters? I am 
the play and came to me indignant about it; speaking now as a former police commis- 
said it was nasty and rotten and an open sioner and occupying my present office. It 
attack on Protestant missionaries; she be- has been the custom for many years past 
lieved Christian missionaries were good men’ where the police did not act directly them- 
and did a great deal of fine work and the selves, to bring their complaints against 
world was better off for having them and _ plays and exhibitions to me, so that I exer- 
was deeply in debt to them for improving the cise a sort of quasi-official censorship. In 
conditions of living, both sanitary and moral, only one case within the past fifteen years 
not to speak of spiritual, in foreign countries have the police, either with or without a war- 
to which they went. Most of the men and _ rant, ever made actual arrests of the man- 
women were self-sacrificing, impervious to agers and performers for producing a play. I 
many temptations to which many other peo- considered the issuance of a warrant as the 
ple yielded, bore unusual privations, suffer- very last resort and to be avoided if the man- 
ing and cruel deaths by enthusiasm for the agement was willing to correct objectionable 
cause of God and his church; believed it was _ passages in the play and actions on the stage 
an outrage to present on the stage the _ or to substantially sterilize, if not fumigate, 
character of the woman in this play, an some of the productions. To that end I have 
unashamed and defiant demimondaine, suc- participated in some carpentering of objec- 
cessfully and aggressively advertising herpro- _tionable plays and exhibitions. 
fession. Didn’t believe in realism carried too 


ll ‘ SAS AL 5 far on the stage. — Few Complaints 
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AA There were terrible things in life which no 
one wanted to look at or hear about, and HE unbroken rule with the police is not 
Rs which it would not do them any good to come . to act unless there is a complaint from 
aie : : NY in contact with. citizens, upon receiving which it has been the 
va. HARACTER in a shoe like character tan A lawyer, clubman, family man, as men custom hitherto to send especially selected 
A ; Shae He go, a decent, nice fellow, not particularly police officers with a stenographer to the 
in people springs from within.  In- 3 


religious and yet not irreverent, saw the theater to take down the utterances on the 
play; told me it tired him; bored him; stage and report the actions that accom- 
thought the story could have been told in panied them. 

small space and time instead of being strung As the outlook of the police is naturally 
out on the stage indefinitely; would not be official and not representative of the mass 
interested in real life in either the missionary of ordinary unofficial people, dependence is 
or the prostitute; didn’t see why managers _ placed mainly upon the original complainant. 
thrust them upon him on the stage; didn’t But as citizens are very loath to make com- 
think they played the game fair in selecting plaints and hesitate about the subsequent 
the main character as a missionary any more _ publicity and the rasping criticism to which 
than a banker, artist or writer. Was sorry they will be subjected in and out of court, 
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herent goodness that distinguishes 
the true from the false—that stands 
the test of time—lies deeper than the surface. 








When you look at Julian & Kokenge Foot 
Saver Shoes you will be delighted with their 


beauty and style. But try them on—walk in he did not go to see a musical show. generally accompanied by the insinuation 

" fi es ae ; that they are hypocrites, oversanctimonious 

them. You will then realize that their outward Experts Ruled Out and narrow-minded, comparatively few such 
‘ ‘ A : ‘ complaints are received. 

appearance 1S but the true reflection of their MAN that I know intimately: “The The outside complaints have of late years 


KANTEEN 


greater virtues of wondrous ease and arch con- 
trol. 


play in my opinion does not violate the been coming from the Society for the Sup- 

law governing such matters. The acting is pression of Vice. 
excellent in all parts. The play of itself is The ordinary course in law for this case 
repellently tragic and to me depressing and__ would be that it should be first presented to 
without a gleam of that humor which Shak- a magistrate, who can do one of two things 
spere often gives to his tragedies. The mis- regarding it: He can issue a summons in the 
sionary in the play bears no relation to nature of an inquiry and bring the manage- 
missionaries in general or indeed to sane ment and the book of the play and such other 
men. He is plainly and pitiably suffering witnesses as he desires before him and con- 
throughout from a well-known form of acute duct a preliminary investigation; or he can 
mania. If sent for observation to the psycho- issue straight out a warrant for the arrest of 
pathic ward of Bellevue Hospital he would those concerned in the public presentation 
undoubtedly be transferred from there to a_ of the play. After this is done, they have the 
hospital for the insane.” right to an examination before him, whether 
The man just quoted did not think it gave brought there by summons or warrant, and 
missionaries a sporting chance, especially if he concludes there is a case made out, he 
those of the class to which this missionary sends it to the Court of Special Sessions, 
apparently belongs. where it will come up before three justices 
The law of the State of New York govern- for trial. But the defendant, when the case 
ing plays, dramas, shows and exhibitions gets to Special Sessions, is entitled to make a 
renders everyone connected motion in the Court of Gen- 
with the establishment re- eral Sessions for its removal 
sponsible for “‘any obscene, to that court, under which 
indecent, immoral or impure procedure it would go to the 
drama, play exhibition, show grand jury, who can either in- 
or entertainment which would dict or fail to do so. If an in- 
tend to the corruption of the dictment results, the case will 
morals of youth or others.” be tried in the Court of Gen- 
To these descriptive adjec- eral Sessions, in Manhattan, 
tives the reviewing courts before a jury of twelve 
have added the words: men. The offense is 
“Lewd, lascivious and sala- known as a misde- 
cious, and anything having a meanor and is punish- 
tendency to excite lustful and able by imprisonment 
lecherous desire.” The high- not to exceed one year 
est court in the state has also or a maximum fine of 
ruled that the question five hundred dollars, 
of obscenity or inde- or sentence can be sus- 





Foot Saver Shoes are correct shoes—not cor- 
rective. The handiwork of master craftsmen 
skilled in the scientific detail of arch and gen- 
eral shoe construction. They are Foot In- 
surance for the Future. 











MUMIA 


Fashioned in the mode, adroitly built of the 
most popular materials, Foot Saver Shoes give 
that added touch so necessary to complete your 
costume properly. 


Whatever your requirements, you will find a 
size to fit and a vogue to please. Foot Savers 
are truly made for every woman, of every age, 
in every walk of life. 



















Merchants all over the country sell complete 
lines of Julian & Kokenge Arch Fitting Shoes 
and they feature Foot Savers. If in doubt as 
to dealer nearest you, write us. 


a A new booklet picturing this season's mode has just been printed. 
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fr ; : cency is one falling pended. 
a eae eee ee ee within the range of the It must be admitted that in a great city 
THE JULI AN @, KOKENGE CoO ordinary intelligence, like New York, with a population within the 


does not require any expert to determine, metropolitan district of eight millions and 
and therefore his testimony is incompetent a larger number of daily visitors—most of 
in the trial of the case. Under this law the whom, away from home, simply want to be 
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Makers of the famous va | & K”’ Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
430 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


acp testimony of an artist was ruled out as to amused—than in any other great city in the 

Y, what was considered as the distinguishing world, a play which may evade decency and 

aN line, as understood by artists, between pure law can have a long run and be well patron- 

7 DAG art and obscene and indecent art. ized without a single complaint coming to the 












In the English statute, under which the police. As I told one of these managers who 
personal censorship prevails, the word “man- ( 
ners” is used instead of ‘‘ morals.” (Continued on Page 60) 
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Bad Teeth Destroy 
Beauty and Health 
Authorities Call Tooth Care 


Surest Treatment for 
Good Looks 


ANY diseases that bring pre- 
mature old age are traceable 
to teeth. Dreaded rheumatism, 
heart disease and other infirmities 
that ruin health and beauty can be 
directly caused by tooth infections. 


One great newspaper says editorially: 

“Thousands are killed every 
year by their own teeth, and 
millions suffer rheumatism 
and other troubles, including 
kidney trouble, because dis- 
eased teeth poison the blood. 
Get the best brush, the right 
cleaning substance, keep your 
teeth clean scientifically and 
you'll live longer.” 


Prevention of tooth decay is vital to 
health and beauty. Cleanliness is 
the most effective method. 


John Sayre Marshall, in his work on 
‘‘Mouth Hygiene,”’ says, ‘‘Cleanli- 
ness of the mouth and teeth is the 
greatest of all prophylactic meas- 
ures which can be instituted against 
dental decay.” 


Conditions can be greatly improved. 


Give yourself a chance! 


Preventive dentistry is sweeping the 
United States. Here is a church clinic 
where children are given a chance to 
escape disease. 
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Use Colgate’s— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 





The Safe Way to Protect Your Beauty and Health 


OOD TEETH are as necessary to good 
looks as pretty eyes and a lovely com- 
plexion. And good teeth are more neces- 
sary to good health than they are to beauty. 


Today dental science, through preventive 
dentistry, is trying to save teeth from decay 
—to prevent infections that may destroy 
your health and happiness. Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream is closely allied with 
this move for better teeth and better health. 


‘*Washes’’—does not scour 


Colgate’s is a preventive dentifrice—safe, 
effective, and pleasant to use because of its 
delightful taste. It removes causes of tooth 
decay by the gentle “washing” action of 


its non-gritty chalk and tasteless soap. 


These are the two ingredients that author- 
ities say are most important in a dentifrice. 


Of course there are no curative claims for 
Colgate’s. No tooth paste or powder can 


cure. That is a dentist’s function. Colgate’s 
keeps your teeth clean, and cleanliness is 
the best preventive measure known. 


Colgate’s is free from grit and harsh ingre- 
dients. It is sensibly made, sensibly adver- 
tised and sold at a sensible price—25c for 
the large tube, at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Established 1806 


Free—Generous trial tube 


e. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 427 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 





Address 





(This offer good only in U. S, A.) 


CLEANS 
TEETH tHe RIGHT 
WAY 














Truth In Advertising Implies Honesty In Manufacture 
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. . . + When she asked my secret of loveliness, 
I said—‘‘Just three minutes’’ 


HE conversation drifted from the ever-fascinating sub- 

ject of spring clothes to the problem of complexion. 
And she looked at me quizzically to ask: ‘‘But you surely 
have found the secret of proper skin care!”’ 


> 


So I told her of my ‘“‘three golden minutes’’ at bedtime 
that give my skin its clear, silken texture. For I have found 
a cold cream that will cleanse and rest my skin in that 
fragment of time; one that’s so pure doctors prescribe it— 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 


I never let my face touch its pillow at night until my 
skin has been thoroughly cleansed with this perfect cold 
cream. Then the day’s dirt is gone with the day. My 
skin is soft and relaxed and has the long hours of sleep 
for real beauty-giving rest. In the morning it is revived . 
and radiant. 


If good looks matters to you, use this perfect cold 
cream in your own “‘three golden minutes’. After 
six nights there will begin to be a difference—a hint 
of new smoothness and of beauty to come ; 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—the white 
package with the red bands—can be had at any department or 


drug store. Generous sized tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c. Dressing 
table jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


If you wish a refreshing skin-surprise there’s a “Try-It- 
Yourself” trial tube for you—Free. Send the coupon below. 


agyelt ehamsdells 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 





HOW TO USE THOSE 
“*THREE 
GOLDEN MINUTES” 


Smooth a cool, restful 
coat of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream all over your face 
and neck with your fin- 
ger tips or with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 
Leave the perfect 
cream Pro - 
ute to sink deep in your 
pores where the unseen 
dirt is lodged and to allow 
it to revive your skin. 
Ill Wipe off the cleans- 
ing cold cream and 
the dirt that clings to it, 
with upward strokes of 
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a soft cloth. Then if you%@ 
wish—dash cold water & 
over your face to close the ™ 
clean pores. 


Daggett  Ramsdell, Dept. 4019 
214 West 14th St., New York. 


Please send me the free trial tube of the Perfect 
Cold Cream you offer above. 





And there you are—with 








your skin pore-clean... OO LOA ROO Ee TT 
Soft and relaxed as a} 

Chae §.G ready now Ki MOS tS ce Pe Ti SS nas an 1 A I RA 
for a night, of real, § CT CO ; 

beauty-giving ‘rest. > |\ Wass SRS eer Ree eee OTE pee re sree ee 


In Canada: Daggett & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 
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pointed to the big audience: “Why,” I said, 
“if you took all the clothes off these women 
and made more realistic the disorderly house, 
and the dialogue a little ranker, you could 
fill one of the parks at ten dollars a head to 
see and hear it.” 

We may, therefore, conclude that except 
from the organized societies there will be 
few complaints of plays of this kind reaching 
the police or the district attorney, who can 
act if he wishes to without the intervention 
of either the magistrate or the police and 
may present the case directly to the grand 
jury, which was done with eminent success 
in a case recently; that is, the complaint 
against the play was taken directly to the 
grand jury, who promptly indicted the de- 
fendants, and from what I read in the news- 
papers I presume they knew little or nothing 
about it until the act was accomplished. But 
in the case of that play, the prosecution was 
strongly buttressed up and supported because 
of a decided antagonism against the play, 
aside from its morals, as being libelous against 
a certain race and religion. 

The law, as stated, does not permit the 
artist, the author, the expert or the critic to 
give his opinion whether a play is indecent 
or otherwise; in fact, it excludes his evidence 
as incompetent. The plain and obvious idea 
is that the law is intended to protect the 
morals of the common, everyday people, and 
it is their evidence that has to prevail, and it 
is their representatives on the jury or in the 
court who are to say, speaking from that 
standpoint, whether or not the play is illegal 
or improper. 

While of course no one questions their 
honesty or their zeal in trying to enforce the 
law for the preservation of public morals, 
yet it cannot be denied that the evidence of 
agents of organizations specifically created 
to detect indecency and immorality does not 
have the same weight before courts and juries 
as has that of independent citizens, whose ac- 
tions are impersonal, nonprofessional and 
without any motives other than to discharge 
a conscientious duty and express their in- 
dignation through their evidence against such 
plays and exhibitions. 

This is the reason why I have continued to 
advocate the citizens’ jury to which the man- 
agers would agree to submit and defer. The 
ordinary, plain, everyday citizens will be 
heard with respect and their evidence given 
the weight to which it is entitled. 


The (Condemnation 


HE theaters represent an immense com- 

mercial interest and are run like other big 
businesses—for money. They have a power- 
ful organization and they understand pub- 
licity in a way far beyond that of any other 
enterprise. I have been astounded at times 
to find how far and into what strange places 
this organization can reach when it believes 
its moneyed interests are imperiled. 

Why should a manager who thrusts coarse 
indecencies on the community be given any 
consideration as to his property rights? It 
would seem to me that the more money he 
lost, the better it would be for the public in 
general. What concern is it to a mother, 
whose children are being corrupted by the 
subtle lasciviousness of such stages, whether 
the owners impair the value of the property 
or lose it altogether or go to jail? 

The essential condemnation of many of 
these plays rests on the fact that they make 
marriage and the family relationship a joke. 
They treat it flippantly and as a matter of no 
concern. The family is the unit of our pres- 
ent civilization, and among millions and mil- 
lions marriage is sacred and the entering into 
it is asolemn sacrament and the tie is for life. 
Every divorce is a tragedy, and every mar- 
riage with its possibilities is as solemn as a 
funeral. Shakspere, who put many of his 
most serious sayings into the mouths of 
clowns and professional fools, has one of 
them say this: “A good hanging is better 
than a bad marriage.” 

On my way down to the office one morn- 
ing, I passed several of the smaller moving- 
picture houses. Many of the pictures are 
taken from spoken plays on the stage. They 
are nearly all concerned with violent love- 
making, engendering much shooting and 


other violence, and in many of them the 
subject of married life is treated as peren- 
nially humorous. It goes without saying 
that a real healthy American public opinion 
could do more to correct such things than 
any police action would. The police force is 
an inert machine unless you put the steam of 
popular approval into it and give it power. 

What is the way out of this entangle- 
ment? How shall we free the theater from 
being treated like a football by either the 
ultra-Puritan or the purveyor of licentious- 
ness? 

Personally, in my experience, I favor the 
appointment of a committee of citizens as 
outlined here. This plan should be given a 
full and fair trial. 

If a play is humorous, excites laughter 
from otherwise clean-minded people, is clev- 
erly put together and well acted, there will 
not be found sufficieng public opinion to in- 
cite or carry on a legal prosecution against it 
on the ground of incidental profanity or the 
use of occasional swear words found in the 
language used by the characters, unless it is 
so “‘raw” as to amount to positive indecency. 
I am not discussing either the ethics or the 
morals of swearing, on or off the stage, in 
peace or in war. It is a vile habit anywhere. 


Looking to the Jaw 


HERE is no law in this state against a 

play because it exhibits war as brutal, 
coarse, murderous or unnecessary; shows the 
degradation and infamies of war; affects to 
picture lack of military discipline and the 
agonies and horrors of actual conflict, and 
that may make recruiting difficult or slur 
military heroism. All this may be offensive 
and strongly condemned by many good citi- 
zens, but it does not come within either the 
letter or the spirit of the law, unless indeed 
it arouses such resentment as to endanger the 
public peace. Here again the jury will not be 
military officers, professional soldiers or sail- 
ors, art critics; professional shepherds, in 
all things theatrical, to us poor ignorant 
ticket-buying sheep, nor sleuths whose busi- 
ness it is to pursue vice through all its modes 
and phases, necessary as all these may be to 
theaters and things theatrical. 

The question then simply is, looking to the 
law, do the characters swear so badly in this 
play as to shock the ordinary decent people 
who might find themselves in the theater 
where such a play is being given? Does it 
strike them as being grossly indecent? Have 
they an inclination to run from the theater 
and avoid this blasphemous stream, this 
utterly reckless, even grotesque obscenity of 
desperately endangered men in_ horrible 
situations? In such plays as this, after all, it 
depends upon public opinion. Newspaper 
critics in dealing with both of these plays 
had to resort to Roget’s Thesaurus to get 
adjectives expressing unbounded approval, 
commendation, delight and irrepressible en- 
thusiasm. The public reaction, outside of the 
interested circles which followed the play from 


a patriotic or professional military point of-~;g; 


view, and as such considered it as highly ob- 
jectionable, appears to be mild. 

People who claim to be unadulteratedly 
American and plus, religious, respectable, 
conventional, decent, saw the play and pro- 
fessed to enjoy it. The management, threat- 
ened with proceedings under both Federal 
and state law, subjected the dialogue to ex- 
purgation, sandpapered and sterilized some 
of the language, and the police proclaimed 
themselves satisfied. 

There is sufficient law on the statute books 
in New York. It is the machinery by which 
it is carried out that is defective; the mech- 
anism is not properly articulated; the en- 
gineers do not agree. For instance, all the 
evidence against a nasty play ought to be 
heard in public, not in the mysterious depths 
of a grand-jury room. A self-respecting man- 
ager should not be content with the failure to 
indict. He would insist on his day in open 
court to vindicate his play before a jury of 
twelve men. The truth is, that in this, as in 
so many other respects, the law of criminal 
procedure in this country has become so 
slow, intricate, involved, subtle, metaphys- 
ical, and may we say tricky, that the average 
layman looks upon it as a box of tricks. 
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The emblem—Body by Fisher—is everywhere acclaimed as 
conclusive evidence of the fine craftsmanship, notable style 
and valuable improvements which are exclusive to Fisher 
products. Only the immense facilities of Fisher are capable 
of producing such high closed-car values in all price divisions. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


















































































Beautiful women soon learn that they should use powder much 
more generously under the artificial lights of evening because 
these lights rob the skin of its warm tones. Cover your face, 
neck, shoulders, and arms with Pompeian Beauty Powder. Then 
select your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom and you will be 
surprised how much more of this natural-looking color you 
can apply than is possible in the daytime. 


Ws eons 


Spécialiste en Beauté 


Get 1925 Panel 


and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, “ Beauty Gained is Love 
Retained,” size 28x71%. Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least 50c. We send 
it with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 
only toc. With these samples 
you can make many interest- 

ing beauty experiments. ‘Use 
“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” the coupon now. 
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He saw HER only 


in all that galaxy of beauty 


S he watched them he was intrigued with their 
beauty. The faint, entrancing odor of perfumed 
garments. The velvety loveliness of bare arms and 
shoulders. They all looked so young, mothers and 
daughters! 
Suddenly he saw only Her, fairer and more 
lovely than any other. He hurried to meet her. 
‘Darling, you look radiantly beautiful,” he murmured. 


She knew that she had a helpful friend in Mme. 
Jeannette, from whom she had learned the secret of 
using the correct shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
to give her skin that enviable rose-petal effect. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is used the world over 
by women who find that it meets every requirement 
of beauty, protection, and purity. This powder comes 
in an attractive box for the dressing table and in the 
new thin-model compact. 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make your powder cling 
and prevent “shine.” Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to 
all exposed portions of face, neck, and shoulders, to give your 
skin that lovely effect of rose-petal softness. Lastly, a touch of 
Pompeian Bloom to bring the exquisite glow of youthful color. 


Shade Chart for selecting your shade of Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin —The average American woman has this type of 
skin, and should use the Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. 

Olive Skin—This skin generally accompanies dark hair and 
eyes. It is rich in tone and should use the Rachel shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

Pink Skin—This is the youthful, rose-tinted skin, and should 
use the Flesh shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. This type of 
skin is usually found with light hair, or red hair. 

White Skin—If your skin is quite without color, use White 
Powder. Only the very white skin should use White Powder 
in the daytime. 


At toilet counters, 6oc. Compact, $1. Slightly higher in Canada. 
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Beauly Powder 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 














Madame J tte, Pompeian Laboratories 
3202 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





Retained,’’ and the four samples. 
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Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the 
new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel,““Beauty Gained is Love 





Address 





City State 
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Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 40) 


his associates. From ten until eleven he was 
accessible to Mormons who wished to see him 
for any reason. 

Dinner was served in the Lion House at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and all the 
wives and children were usually present at 
this meal. This was the first meeting of the 
whole family during the day. Occasionally 
Brigham Young paid the wives individual 
visits in their rooms during the day. At night 
the entire family assembled again for prayers. 
At this function in the parlor attendance was 
compulsory. After prayers the family usually 
went to bed. 

One of Brigham Young’s daughters, Susa 
Gates Young, wrote a description of the 
home life of the family. She said that when 
young men visited the thirty-one daughters 
they were all received together in the parlor, 
with a brilliantly lighted lamp on a center 
table. It was thus impossible to become af- 
fectionate without attracting the ridicule of 
sisters, and sisters are notoriously cruel. One 
night the lamp was turned low—no one knew 
exactly how it happened—and books were 
piled in front of it. Something—perhaps the 
silence—told Brigham Young that the parlor 
was not as usual, and he suddenly entered 
with a candle, went up to each couple, and 
shoved his candle near their faces, the better 
to see and to startle them. Without speaking, 
he made the rounds, causing by his impres- 
sive promenade fearful embarrassment. Then 
he silently walked up to the lamp, knocked 
over the barricade of books and turned the 
light to its full brilliance. If the young men 
who visited his daughters did not leave the 
parlor at ten o’clock, Brigham Young ap- 
peared with an armful of hats and asked each 
to identify his own. 

In public Brigham Young paid careful, al- 
most methodical, attention to his wives. At 
the frequent balls held in the social hall he 
sat on a sofa, in later years, with Amelia on 
one side of him and Mother Young on the 
other. 

The rest of his wives grouped themselves 
about the trio to the best of their ability. 
During the period of Amelia’s ascendancy 
Brigham usually danced the first cotillion 
with her, and in the course of the evening he 
took care to dance at least once with each of 
his wives who might be present. 


cA Congressional Question 


| Epes thirty years clergymen, women’s soci- 
eties and editors kept up a steady barrage 
of propaganda against the horrors of Mor- 
mon polygamy in Utah. Besides those Gen- 
tiles who had never visited Utah and observed 
the practical operation of a household with 
many wives and one husband, there were 
hundreds of antipolygamists who did visit 
there, and who invariably returned filled 
with what they had set out to find. 

It was not long be- 
fore the constant 


for the government of actions, and, while 
they cannot interfere with mere religious 
belief and opinions, they may with practices. 
Suppose one believed that human sacrifices 
were a necessary part of religious worship, 
would it be seriously contended that the 
civil government under which he lived could 
not interfere to prevent a sacrifice? Or, if a 
wife religiously believed it was her duty to 
burn herself on the funeral pile of her dead 
husband, would it be beyond the power of 
the civil government to prevent her carrying 
her belief into practice?” By this decision 
the Mormons were told, in effect, that they 
might preach what they pleased, but that 
they must be very careful what they prac- 
ticed. 

The Civil War intervened to save the 
Mormons from immediate action on the 
question of their right to polygamy. But in 
his third annual message to Congress, sent 
on December 5, 1871, Grant suggested that 
polygamy must be abolished, and in his suc- 
ceeding messages he kept urging Congress to 
do something about making it a crime, but 
Congress never seemed to be able to make up 
its political mind on the subject. 


President Grant’s Problem 


ENERAL GRANT'S appointee as a ter- 

ritorial governor of Utah, J. Wilson Schaf- 
fer, consulted an apostate Mormon on the 
expediency of attacking polygamy. This man, 
who was no longer associated with the Mor- 
mon Church, is reported: to have answered: 
“T married my wives in good faith. We have 
lived together for years, believing it was the 
will of God. The same is true of the Mormon 
people generally. Before I will abandon my 
wives . . . and cast off my children 
I will fight the United States Government 
down to my boots.” 

This aspect ‘of the problem presented a 
dilemma to both Mormons and antipolyga- 
mists. President Grant had this phase of the 
problem presented to his attention, for in his 
message to Congress he urged that something 
be done about the “innocent children’? who 
were the by-products of polygamy, and he 
suggested, without definitely recommending 
it, that Congress pass an act authorizing the 
territorial legislature of Utah to legitimize all 
children born prior to a fixed date. 

Meanwhile, the people of Utah were mak- 
ing desperate efforts to turn their territory 
into a state. Its population was large enough, 
and the Mormons knew that once they were 
a state they could pass whatever marriage 
laws they pleased for their own government. 
The antipolygamists also realized this, and 
in spite of all its petitions and its population, 
Utah was continued as a territory. But even 
in Brigham Young’s lifetime there was a tend- 
ency to compromise for the benefit of state- 
hood. In the School of the Prophets which 
was established by 
Brigham Young in 








hammering at the 
doors of Congress by 
women, clergymen, 
editors and religious 
associations produced 
«i semblance of action 
from that body. First, 
a bill was passed mak- 
ing marriage with 
more than one woman 
in the territories of the 
United States a crime 
punishable by impris- 
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Salt Lake City for the 
education of himself 
and his associates, 
Daniel Wells spoke 
on December 9, 1871. 
He was reported as 
follows: ‘‘ President 
Wells talked on polyg- 
amy—would not 
think it strange if 
God would take that 
principle back to 


6 Himself for a season, 














onment and a fine. 
sut this was success- 
fully evaded by the Mormons, who claimed 
that they did not legally marry their wives 
according to the United States law, and were 
therefore the husbands of no more than one 
woman each. The Mormons also maintained 
tnat Congress had no constitutional right to 
legislate on marriage, even in the territories 
over which it had almost supreme jurisdiction. 

The United States Supreme Court finally 
settled the practical aspects of the question 
by its decision against George Reynolds, 
Brigham Young’s secretary, whose case was 
brought up as a test case. “In our opinion,” 
said the Court, “the statute immediately 
under consideration is within the legislative 
power of Congress. Laws are made 


— 


through the wicked- 
ness of His people.” 
However, God did not take action while 
Brigham Young was still alive. 

A few years after his death the Edmunds 
Act was passed by Congress. The Edmunds 
Act of 1882 provided that any person in the 
territories of the United States who had a 
wife and married another should be fined not 
more than five hundred dollars and imprisoned 
for not more than five years. It also provided 
that any male person in the territories who 
cohabited with more than one woman was 
guilty of a misdemeanor and was thereby sub- 
ject to a fine of three hundred doliars or six 
months’ imprisonment, or both. This act also 
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The Famous 
lb. Hotpoint 
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Improvements 
Now Only 
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She right way to iron 
made easy with a Hotpoint 
Get your copy of ‘The Right and Wrong Way to Iron” 


There’s a right and wrong way to perform all household duties. This 
is particularly true of ironing. The right way saves your strength and 
prevents fatigue. It is done easiest with a Hotpoint. 


The Hotpoint Thumb Rest, rests your wrist and aids in guiding. No 
pressure is needed—just move the iron over fabrics. Its 6 pounds of 
weight provides the pressure. When you finish a piece, don’t lift the 
iron, just roll it back on the Attached Heel Rest. 


The famous hot point—hotter than the rest of the iron—stays hot when 
ironing dampened or starched clothes. You know how that helps. 
More women use Hotpoints than any other make—over 6,000,000. 


In addition to the iron shown above we have our new Model “R” for 
women desiring a real Hotpoint Iron at a lower price—$5.00. 


There’s a Hotpoint for you at your dealer’s. He has a pamphlet on the 
right and wrong way to iron—or write us. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Chicago - Boston + New York + Atlanta + Cleveland - St. Louis * Ontario, Cal. * Salt Lake City 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. Head Office: Toronto 


















































Hotpoint Traveling Iron 


A beautiful little 3-pound Hotpoint 
Iron, all nickel finish, with white 
enameled wood handle and Pearl gray 
silk cord. Complete, packed snugly 
in durable, pebble-grain $7 50 


case. Price . . 


Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster 


Toasts two large slices of bread both 
sides without handling. Highly 
nickeled. Fitted with large, securely- 
fastened, ebonized wood turn-knobs. 
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Made in One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 
1, Newest shades, always. 
2. Pure thread silk body. 
i} 3. Free from heavy and light 
places. 
ke * ing” jive arti- 
iw 4 
5. Pure silk reinforcement for § 
sole and above heel. 
6. Reinforced heels and toes. 
7. Doubled elastic lisle tops. 
8. Garter-run stop. 
9. Extra length, 
10. Snug-fitting ankles and feet. 
11. Knit, not stretched to size. 
| 12, Perfect, permanent fit. 
|} 13. All colors fadeless. 


14. No seam to torture bot- 
tom of foot. 


The“Non-Breakable’ 
Silk of the 60's 


Something was left out of the silk stuffs of Grandmother’s 
day, which has preserved them from cracks and breaks 
for half a century. This same something (metallic load- 
ing) is left out completely in the manufacture of Humming 


Bird Pure Silk Hosiery. 


Humming Bird’s lustre is natural, so is its faint “crunching” 
sound. We import raw silk from Japan and spin the 
thread in our own mills, to maintain the high quality, and 
to produce that even texture which is no small part of 
Humming Bird’s charm. 


Have your merchant show you the exquisite new Humming 
Bird colors, always a step in advance of the mode. Sold 
only in reliable stores. 


READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not 
advertising, but a real textbook used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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PURE SILK HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER 


© 1025 BY D. H. M. 
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legitimated those marriages performed before 
January 1, 1883, and deprived any polygamist 
of the right to vote or to hold office under the 
United States Government. 

An amendment passed five years later 
provided that a husband or a wife might 
testify against each other concerning polyg- 
amy, and it also abolished female suffrage in 
the territories. Any man who could 
not swear*tiuat he was obeying . 
the laws of the United States, 
and particularly the Ed- 
munds Act, was deprived 
of the right to serve on 
any jury, and the United 
States Government was 
granted the right to 
escheat the property 
of any corporation 
whose members were vi- 
olating the first antibig- 
amy law of 1862. In ad- 
dition it was provided that 
immigration for the purpose 
of adding to the polygamous population of 
Utah should be prohibited, and the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund of the Mormon Church was 
declared dissolved as a corporation. The cor- 
poration known as the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints was also dissolved. 

The United States Government began to 
enforce this act vigorously. During the next 
five years eleven hundred Mormons were put 
in jail, and all the leaders of the church were 
either in jail or fugitives from justice. The 
United States had determined to extirpate 
polygamy. All the Mormon Church property 
was confiscated by the United States Govern- 
ment except those buildings used for religious 
purposes. Immigration of converts was 
stopped. The Supreme Court of the United 
States had meanwhile declared the Edmunds 
Act constitutional, and its provisions were 
being carried out to the letter. The Mor- 
mons once more found themselves in grave 
difficulties. 

Wilford Woodruff, who was then the presi- 
dent of the church, issued a proclamation in 
which he declared that while polygamy was 
divine, it was inexpedient. This was not con- 
sidered satisfactory by the Federal authori- 
ties, and on September 24, 1890, Wilford 
Woodruff issued a manifesto to the saints, 
which read: 





To Wuom It May Concern 

Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Con- 
gress, which laws have been pronounced consti- 
tutional by the court of last resort, I hereby 
declare my intention to submit to these laws, 
and to use my influence with the members of 
the church over which I preside to have them 
do likewise. 

There is nothing in my teachings to the 
church, or in those of my associates, during the 
time specified, which can be reasonably con- 
strued to inculcate or encourage polygamy, and 
when any elder of the church has used language 
which appeared to convey any such teachings 
he has been promptly reproved. 

And now I publicly declare that my advice 
to the Latter-Day Saints is to refrain from con- 
tracting any marriage forbidden by the law of 
the land. 


This proclamation was ratified unani- 
mously by the next general conference of the 
church at Salt Lake City, on October 6, 1890. 
It officially ended polygamy, and in a few 
years Utah was officially received as a state 
of the United States. 


C omplaints 


HERE were other causes of dissension 

between the Mormons and the rest of the 
population of the United States besides 
polygamy. . As soon as their isolation was 
broken by the flow of emigration westward, 
Salt Lake City was visited by Gentiles, some 
of whom remained there. The chief cause of 
complaints, besides polygamy, was that the 
Mormons were ruled autocratically and acted 
politically as a group. 

By their power over their own courts the 
Mormons controlled justice, and men who 
did not agree faithfully with Brigham Young 
came to feel a desperate sense of grievance, 
which was justified by their situation. A 
Mormon juror would not convict a Mormon, 
if it could be avoided, when a Gentile or an 
apostate was the plaintiff, and the chances of 


conviction were abnormally great when the 
Gentile or an apostate was the defendant. 

Another cry against the Mormons was 
that at heart they were disloyal to the 
United States Government. In their expres- 
sion of contempt, the Mormons were fre- 
quently outspoken, they dwelt feelingly on 
the wrongs which several state governments 

had subjected them to, and which the 

Federal Government had per- 

mitted to be executed with- 
out interference. 

Those who took the mos‘ 

active part in the opposi- 

tion to the Mormons 

were the Federal officers 

who were sent to Utah 

to occupy the positions 

of United States judges 

Positions in the far-awa, 

territory were not con 

sidered either profitable or 

pleasurable, and only th 

lowliest hangers-on of the 

political administration accepted them or 

asked for them. 

At one time, however, there was opposition 
to the reappointment of Brigham Young as 
governor of the Territory of Utah, and the 
new Federal officials endeared themselves to 
the Mormons by sending a petition to Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce, urging him to reappoint 
Brigham Young, and praising highly the Mor- 
mon president’s ability, honesty and loyalty 
to the Constitution. President Pierce reap- 
pointed Brigham Young as governor, and on 
the celebration of the following Fourth of 
July, 1855, this toast was offered by the 
Mormons in gratitude: “President Franklin 
Pierce—may he live till his popularity is 
equal to his virtues; and may no future 
President of the United States do any more 
harm or less good.” 


Buchanan’s Message 


ATER the United States officials spread 
rumors that the Mormons not only lacked 
respect and loyalty for the United States 
Government, but that Brigham Young had 
threatened them with personal danger in his 
sermons, and they forgot to mention that the 
only threats he made against them were di- 
rected against their personal conduct rather 
than their official acts. The result was an agi- 
tation in Washington to remove Brigham 
Young as governor of Utah, to which he re- 
plied in a sermon: ‘We have got a territorial 
government, and I am and will be governor, 
and no power can hinder it, until the Lord 
Almighty says, ‘Brigham, you need not be 
governor any longer’; and then I am willing 
to yield to another governor.” (From Jour- 
nal of Discourses, Vol. I, p. 187.) This 
attitude of defiance occasioned much news- 
paper comment in the East, and soon men 
in Washington and newspapers elsewhere 
began to advocate sending an army to Utah 
for the purpose of placing in power a new 
governor and of protecting the United States 
judges who were sent there. 

In 1857 President Franklin Pierce, who 
had been negatively friendly to the Mor- 
mons, was no longer in office, and James 
Buchanan was President of the United 
States. In his first annual message to Con- 
gress on December 8, 1857, Buchanan pointed 
out that Brigham Young was governor of 
Utah, superintendent of Indian affairs of the 
territory, and president of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and wrote 
further: 


His power has been, therefore, absolute over 
both church and state. The people of Utah, 
almost exclusively, belong to this church, and 
believing with a fanatical spirit that he is gov- 
ernor of the territory by divine appointment, 
they obey his commands as if these were direct 
revelations from heaven. If, therefore, he 
chooses that his government shall come into 
collision with the government of the United 
States, the members of the Mormon church wil! 
yield implicit obedience to his will. Unfortu 
nately, existing facts leave but little doubt that 
such is his determination. Without enterin; 
upon a minute history of occurrences, it is suffi- 
cient to say that all the officers of the United 
States, judicial and executive, with the sing|: 
exception of two Indian agents, have found it 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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“THe Growinc Ace’’—those won- 
derful years from 2 to 15—is also an 
age of danger. For it is during this 
critical, formative period that chil- 
dren are most apt to fall prey to mal- 
nutrition. 


Malnutrition is no longer a vague, 
half-understood term. Mothers today 
know only too well that it means 
lowered vitality, susceptibility to dis- 
ease (especially tuberculosis), stunted 
growth, dulled mentality—every- 
thing, in fact, that can ruin a child’s 
chances for happiness and success. 


Protect your children against this 
prevalent evil now, during the vital 
growing age. 

Watch for symptoms of malnutri- 
tion—especially underweight, the first 
danger signal. For underweight is a 
sure indication that your children are 
not getting the right kinds of food— 
in the right proportions. 


Learn how to prevent or overcome 
malnutrition—right at home—with 
regular health habits and, most im- 
portant, a correct diet. 
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THE most important single item in 
the diet of growing children is Milk 
—declared by doctors to be a child’s 
perfect food. This health food, given 
in the form of Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, is more easily digested 
and assimilated. 


EAGLE BRAND 
A Basic Health Food 


For Eagle Brand contains all the 
body-building, health-promoting 
qualities of pure country milk—plus 
the rich store of energy which sugar 
supplies. This milk and sugar are 
combined in a way that makes Eagle 
Brand exceptionally digestible—and 
at the same time stimulating to 
growth. 


Recent scientific experiments of a 
most exacting nature—carried on in 
the Catonsville Orphanage, Balti- 
more, Md.—prove that children who 
have regular daily feedings of Eagle 
Brand as part of their diet improve 
remarkably in weight, appearance 
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A WELL-BALANCED DIET— 


right foods in 


This chart shows you the different 
kinds of food—in their relative im- 
portance—that should go into your 
child’s diet every day—in order to 
furnish all kinds of growing material 
and also to avoid monotony. 


Diagram I gives an ideal, perfectly- 
balanced diet—where expense is no 
consideration. Diagram II gives one 
that is well-rounded and nutritious 
at a much lower cost. 


Chart reprinted from an article—“Wise Buying of Food’’—by Dr. Mary S. Rose, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. Modern Priscilla, April, 1923 
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right amounts 


In any case, Milk should be % of the 
whole diet. Never cut down in this 
essential food—the basis and pivot 
of well-balanced feeding. Sugar is 
important as an energy producer. 


Eagle Brand combines both milk and 


sugar in the simplest, safest, most di- ni 
wh 


° e ee ic) 
gestible form possible. It is ideal as a bedecigt thls Conpense MiLx will Pine 
i qd; and for additional Poeat the 
"erature “Position, each label will 


Mring erate 
protective and corrective food for grow- 


ing children. 
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Look well to their diet 
while they are growing 


Guard your children against 
the dangers of malnutrition. 
at this vital formative age -- 


and general health. Their gains—by 
actual statistics—are equal to those 
made by children fed on whole (certi- 
fied) milk. 


Serve it in some form every day 


Give your child a feeding of this 
basic health food every day in one of 
the following ways: 


As a drink—diluted in the propor- 
tion of two tablespoonfuls to two- 
thirds cup of cold water. 


As a spread on bread or crackers. 
(Have the child drink more water in 
this case.) Poured over cereal or fruit 
(such as prunes). Made up into simple 
dishes—custards, egg nogs, etc. 


Wherever possible, give this daily 
ration between meals in order not to 
spoil the child’s appetite for his regu- 
lar food. His diet should include 
poner of milk, vegetables, fruit (both 

resh and dried), cereals, eggs, a spar- 
ing amount of meat, and a minimum 
of sweets. In addi- 
tion, emphasize in 
your health pro- 
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3 Little Books. 
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The good sports—leaa- 
ers in school and play- 
are the healthy children 


gram such important habits as plenty 
of sleep, lots of fresh air, frequent 
baths, outdoor exercise, regular bowel 
movements, a generous amount of 
water to drink. These essential meas- 
ures, together with a proper diet, are 
of the utmost importance in helping 
Eagle Brand to build your child's 
health quickly and effectively. 

Start this wise health program now 
—and insure your children against 
malnutrition. 


3 LITTLE BOOKS 
will guide you 


For more detailed information on the 
whole subject of child health, you'll 
find the famous set of 3 Little Books 
invaluable. Each of these books deals 
with the problems of a special age: 
Menus for Little People, full of good 
advice and helpful menus for the too- 
er plinn Beon child of 2-6; The Ado- 
lescent Girl, a book which makes this 
trying age easier for both mother and 
daughter; Keeping Your Child Fit, a 
book primarily concerned with the 
older boy, with important height and 
weight charts, health rules, etc. 
Every mother needs this authorita- 
tive, usable guide in bringing up her 
children. Send for your set today. 
The Borden Company, 454 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
454 Borden Building 

350 Madison Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of 
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Over 2,500,000 


~ 


new babies are born— 
And each year more than half of 


these mothers choose exactly 


the same safe baby powder 


MERICA’S great child doctor— 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt—believed 
that the greatest weapon against dis- 
ease is “not medicine, but knowledge.” 
His own exact knowledge of the 
proper care of children he spread in 
his famous baby books. So sound and 
helpful are these books that today 
there is hardly a mother who does not 
appreciate the deep seriousness of 
every detail of her baby’s care. 


Many of baby’s troubles are skin 
deep. In the words of a famous skin 
specialist: “‘ The delicate skin of a baby 
is very susceptible to the many irritating 
discharges which assail it.” Next to 
careful cleansing the most important 
part in counteracting this irritation is 
powdering. 

This knowledge makes more than 
half the two and a half million mothers 
each year insist upon the baby powder 
that they know is safe. 


Physicians asked for it 
This is Johnson and Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. It was first made at the re- 
quest of the medical profession. Be- 
cause there was no such safe baby pow- 
der to be had, physicians came to the 
house they knew was equipped to pre- 
pare surgically clean products and 
asked them to make it. 


In its great laboratories the baby 
powder is made according to physicians’ 
formula. It is safe for baby’s skin be- 
yond any possibility of reproach—ex- 
quisitely fine, absolutely pure, heal- 
ing, with a faint fragrance that pre- 
serves the adorable fresh sweetness of 
baby’s skin all day long. 

Johnson’s Baby Powder purifies in 
a safe natural way the salty stinging 
effect of perspiration and damp diapers, 
so that the pores are always open and 
healthy. It prevents the in- 
fections caused by the mois- 
ture that gathers in the 
creases of baby’s skin. This 
means freedom from pim- 
ples, blotches and rashes. 





It means comfort, quiet nerves, re- 


freshing sleep. 


A nurse has suggested this perfect 
way of putting him to sleep: 


First make your own hand soft as 
velvet with a thick coating of the fine 
white powder. 


THEN gently massage the chubby 
limbs, smoothing the powder into all 
the folds and crevices—over every 





babes Gs OS es Habe oe 
Fresh from his bath—his skin all 
soft and fragrant 


roughened, irritated area. Your gentle 
rubbing lulls the nerves. 


Not only do more than half of each 
year’s mothers choose this safe powder 
but they use it year after year so that 
today Johnson’s Baby Powder is used 
by more mothers than any other. Your 
own druggist carries it always. 

To the mothers who have not yet 
solyed the problem of the safe way to 
preserve baby’s skin from irritation 
and the dangers of mois- 
ture, Johnson and Johnson 
are making a special free 
offer. Read about it in the 
box below and simply send 
in your name and address. 
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SEND ONLY YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


for a small can, sent free, of Fohnson’s Baby Powder, the baby powder made according 
to physicians’ prescription in their famous laboratories—also their concise little book on 


the care of baby skin, “The Faith of a Baby.” 





Your druggist is more than a merchant — 


Gohnmmn+Guhwuen, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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necessary for their personal safety to withdraw 
from the territory, and there no longer remains 
any government in Utah but the despotism of 
Brigham Young. This being the condition of 
affairs in the territory, I could not mistake the 
path of duty. As chief executive magistrate, I 
was bound to restore the supremacy of the 
Constitution and laws within its limits. In 
order to effect this purpose, I appointed a new 
governor and other federal officers for Utah, and 
sent with them a military force for their protec- 
tion, and to aid as a posse comitatus, in case of 
need, in the execution of the laws. (From Works 
of James Buchanan, Vol. X, pp. 152-154.) 


President Buchanan then asked for the 
right to raise four additional regiments, be- 
sides the twenty-five hundred troops he had 
already dispatched to Utah. 

Congress voted the additional regiments 
and the money necessary for the expedition. 
The explanation of President Buchanan’s 
action does not lie, however, in his message 
to Congress. He felt sincerely that the Mor- 
mons were in a state of mild rebellion, but he 
was suffering from a great fear of secession. 
Almost as soon as he became President, the 
conflict over slavery began to assume dan- 
gerous proportions, and throughout his ad- 
ministration he was in terror of being forced 
into a civil war. By sending troops to Utah, 
Buchanan wished to demonstrate to the 
Southern states that the Federal Government 
would not countenance rebellion. 


eArmy Scandal 


HERE was also a more immediate reason 

for the expedition. John B. Floyd was 
Buchanan’s secretary of war. General Scott, 
who was chief of staff, wrote later in his 
Memoirs: 

The expedition set on foot by Mr. Secretary 
Floyd, in 1857, against the Mormons and In- 
dians about Salt Lake was, beyond a doubt, to 
give occasion for large contracts and expendi- 
tures, that is, to open a wide field for frauds 
and peculation. This purpose was not compre- 
hended nor scarcely suspected in, perhaps, a 
year; but, observing the desperate characters 
who frequented the secretary, some of whom 
had desks near him, suspicion was at length 
excited. (From Memoirs of Lieut. Gen. Winfield 
Scott, Written by Himself, Vol. II, p. 604.) 


It is said also that Floyd planned this expe- 
dition of the best part of the trained stand- 
ing army to far-away Utah because 
he was a Southerner and wished, 
if the prevalent threats of war Pa 
should result in a conflict, to 
have as much of the North- ‘ 
ern army as possible where Ps 
they could not return ina 
hurry. Several mil- 
lions of dollars were 
spent on supplies for 
thearmy. “Who has 
made the money in 
what is called the 
‘Utah War’?” asked 
Brigham Young in 
the pulpit. ‘“‘Mr. 
Floyd, Secretary of 
War, expected to 
make a large amount. 
When he started his 
crusade, I considered 
that he would make 
some five millions of 
dollars. He has prob- 
ably done so.” (From 
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to “those twin relics of barbarism—polyg- 
amy and slavery.” They also had adopted 
that phrase as their campaign slogan, and 
this placed their rivals, the Democrats, under 
the necessity of doing something, or at least 
appearing to do something about the Mor- 
mons, since they did not dare to alienate 
their stronghold of power, the South, by 
even appearing to do something about slav- 
ery. Buchanan was a Democrat, and it was up 
to him to act so that his party could go into 
the next campaign with something to its 
credit against polygamous Utah. 

General Harney was appointed by the 
War Department to lead the expedition 
against Utah. He did not wish the appoint- 
ment and managed to get his orders changed, 
so that Brigadier-General Albert Sidney 
Johnston was appointed in his stead. 


eACormons Defiant 


RIGHAM YOUNG planned a large 

camping party to Cottonwood Cajion to 
celebrate Pioneer Day, July 24, 1857. He had 
issued two thousand invitations to his friends 
and followers, and while they were enjoying 
themselves with games and songs, commemo- 
rating the day of arrival in Utah, mes- 
sengers came from Salt Lake City with news 
for Brigham Young that twenty-five hun- 
dred United States soldiers had left the 
Eastern states with a new governor for Utah 
and new judges for its courts. 

The Mormons began to prepare for defi- 
ance and for defense. Brigham Young re- 
fused to acknowledge the soldiers as part of 
the army of the United States until he, as 
governor of Utah, should be officially noti- 
fied that they were such, and he promised to 
treat them as he would an armed mob of 
Missourians bent on destroying the Mor- 
mons. As governor of Utah he issued a proc- 
lamation of martial law, in the course of 
which he wrote: 

We are condemned unheard, and forced to an 
issue with an armed mercenary mob, which has 
been sent against us at the instigation of anon- 
ymous letter writers, ashamed to father the 
base, slanderous falsehoods which they have 
given to the public; of corrupt officials who 
have brought false accusations against us to 
screen themselves in their own infamy; of 
hireling priests and howling editors, who prosti- 
tute the truth for filthy lucre’s sake. 


Heber Kimball was as defiant as his 
i leader. “Send twenty-five hun- 
dred troops here, our brethren,” 
he said one Sunday morning in 
a sermon, ‘to make a deso- 
lation of this people! God 
Almighty helping me, 
I will fight until there 
is not a drop of blood 
in my veins.” 

But many of the 
Mormons were fright- 
ened at the prospect 
of an invading army. 
Brigham Young, how- 
ever, never showed 
signs of fear or anx- 
iety. Said he: “They 
have not as good a 
man to deal with as 
they had when they 
had Joseph Smith. I 
do not profess to be 
very good... .TI 
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am intending to take 





courses, Vol. VIII, 
p. 357.) 

In 1860 Buchanan asked for Floyd’s resig- 
nation because of scandal over army con- 
tracts. In the following year he was indicted 
for frauds in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Interior, but there was not enough 
evidence to warrant a trial. When the Civil 
War broke out, Floyd joined the Confederate 
States Army as a high officer, and when the 
army with which he was stationed was forced 
to surrender, he fled with his troops and was 
relieved of his command. In 1863 he died. 

There was also a political reason for 
Buchanan’s expedition against Brigham 
Young. The new Republican Party, with 
John C. Frémont as its candidate, had 
adopted in its platform at the last election a 
plank signifying that the party was opposed 


care of myself.” .To 
that end he is said to 
have carried a large bone-handled bowie 
knife with him every day, and to have placed 
a loaded rifle on the wall behind his desk. 

Brigham Young also used the impending 
arrival of troops as an argument in favor of 
his pet policy, home manufacture of goods. 
He urged the people to make their own clothes 
because soon they would be cut off from the 
channels of trade by an invading army. 

The plan of defense which Brigham Young 
formulated was bold, daring and spectacular. 
He planned sincerely to burn Salt Lake City 
and move his entire people into the desert 
settlements of the south. All those who were 
willing to set fire to their property rather 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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VERYTHING a moment be- 
fore had been peaceful—and 
even comparatively quiet. Per- 
haps the youngster did make 
a slight disturbance at play, but it was 
unintentional—not anything over 
which a normal father should hit the ceiling. Per- 
haps some remark was made, innocently enough 
—but from the eruption which followed it might 
have been criminal! 


What is the cause of outbursts like that? Un- 
reasoning fits of temper on the part of men who 
ordinarily are kindly husbands and fathers! 


It isn’t often that overwork is the cause. Men 
are made for work. Work leaves the healthy brain 
and healthy body pleasantly relaxed—not taut 
and straining. Responsibility shouldn’t fray the 
nerves. Men are miserable without it. They really 
love their homes and families. 

But when this love is manifested by periodic 
explosions over nothing—when any little dis- 
turbance is a signal to fly off the handle—some- 
thing is decidedly wrong! 

The chances are that the man isn’t well. Nerves! 
He would be the first to deny it, of course. 


Why men fly off the handle 


“Never felt better in my life!’’ he sputters. But 
he doesn’t. His very vehemence is indication of 
the trouble which is secretly worrying millions of 


men in America. They are fagged. They are wear- — 


ing out prematurely. Instead of the glowing health 
which Boba be theirs, “the prime of life” finds 
many of them a burden on their feet, tired at the 
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beginning of the day as well as at the end of it, 
irritable, exacting, pessimistic. They are not “sick,” 
no; but certainly they are not well. 


And nine times out of ten the reasons are these: 
they neglect exercise; they don’t get enough sleep; 
they shun fresh air; they eat too much, and eat 
the wrong things. And worst of all, they unthink- 
ingly load their systems with artificial stimulants 
—with drug stimulants—which contribute nothing 
of real value to their well-being, but which slowly 
and surely rob the body of its reserve strength. 


Perhaps the most widespread offender among 
these artificial stimulants is caffein. It has no food 
value. It seems to give new energy, but this is a de- 
lusion. Actually it whips and goads the tired nerves 
to action when what they really need is rest. 


Various forms of abuse have resulted in an 
alarming health record in America. The United 
States Life Tables for 1920 show that Americans 
pass the period of full health and vigor at the age 
of 31. These are cold, hard figures. But they become 
warm, human, illuminating, every time a grouchy 
husband goes on the warpath over nothing! 

In 2,000,000 homes, people are eliminating one 
form of abuse by making Postum their regular 
mealtime drink. It is all wheat, skillfully blended 
and roasted. Instead of caffein, an artificial stimu- 
lant, it gives only the healthful elements of whole 


wheat and bran. It is delicious!—rich, 
full bodied, with the appetizing flavor 
of roasted wheat. 

Here is a drink which every member 
of the family can enjoy together, with 
no fear of sleeplessness, ragged nerves, 

headache, indigestion—with no sign of a grouch! 
Made with hot milk instead of the usual boiling 
water, it is the ideal drink for children, too. 


You—the wife, the mother—are in a wonderful 
position to improve the health of your family. Your 
most important contribution, perhaps, will be the 
selection of food which builds up, instead of tearing 
down. Postum is not a cure-all—but it is one easy 
step in the right direction! 


Get Postum at your grocer’s—or accept the offer 
of Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. I want to 
start you out on your test by giving you your first week’s 
supply, and my own directions for making it. You will be glad 
to know, too, that Postum costs much less per cup. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which 
kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 


you boil). I’ll see that you get the first week’s supply and my 
personal directions right away.” 


FREE —MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. L. H. J. 5-25 
_I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 
oO Check 
which you 
Oo prefer 


Instant Postum 
* Postum CEREAL 


© 1925, P.C.Co. ? 


‘Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cerra Co., Led., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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fer Economical Transportation. 


VY Au a8 


Chevrolet provides a fine appearance — 
construction -typical of the highest priced 
cars—durable Duco finish—latest improve- 
ments in design and equipment. Here quality 
and comfort combine with great economy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The Touring Car 


"525 


Roadster — *525 
Coupe — "715 
Coach— *735 


Sedan— *825 


Commercial 
Chassis — *425 


Express $ 
Truck Chassis 550 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 66) 


than to submit to military rule were asked to 
raise their hands, and all the hands in the 
congregation were raised. This was neither 
braggadocio nor an insincere threat. In 
preparation for the execution of this plan, 
people began to move from the land and 
houses which it had cost them ten years of 
toil to develop and to build. The Deseret 
News press was moved to Fillmore, where 
the paper was published for eighteen weeks. 
The grain in the church tithing house was 
sent to the southern settlements, and all the 
church records were packed in cases and 
taken to Provo, where a temporary church 
office was established. The Mormons were 
particularly anxious to leave no grain and 
provisions for the advancing troops. 

Meanwhile, thirty thousand Mormons got 
into their wagons with all their movable pos- 
sessions and started south. While the troops 
were on the way, and the Mormons were 
moving out, Col. Thomas L. Kane arrived.in 
Salt Lake City. He had been friendly with 
the Mormons eleven years before during their 
exodus from Nauvoo, and he had been their 
unofficial defender at Washington ever since. 
Colonel Kane persuaded Brigham Young, who 
valued his opinion and trusted his sincerity,.to 
receive and to recognize the new governor, 
without any escort of troops. When he had 
received Brigham Young’s promise to com- 
promise to this extent, Colonel Kane started 
east to join the army, and he persuaded Alfred 
Cumming, the new governor, to proceed to 
Salt Lake City without troops. 

As Governor Cumming proceeded to Salt 
Lake City, he was escorted by Mormon mili- 
tia and was greeted by the Mormon band, 
which played The Star Spangled Banner, 
Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia as a testi- 
monial of Mormon loyalty. The governor 
said later that such enthusiasm for the na- 
tional airs could not possibly be feigned. In 
order to impress the new governor with their 
military strength, the Mormon militia 
stopped his convoy every few miles. This 
was done at night, and the password was 
demanded. Then the same company of mili- 
tia dashed a few miles ahead of the governor’s 
escort, and a different voice asked for the 
password. The governor thus received the 
impression that the mountains were filled 
with Brigham Young’s troops. 


Brigham’s Threats 


FTER Brigham Young received Governor 
Cumming, the war was not ended, for he 
had not yet consented to receive the advanc- 
ing troops. He still insisted that if the troops 
camped in Salt Lake City, he would burn the 
city, and the exodus of its Mormon inhabi- 
tants continued. Meanwhile, the Mormon 
militia were doing everything possible to 
make the journey of the troops difficult. 
They burned the grass in advance of the 
army, so that their animals were weak from 
lack of fodder; they caused stampedes 
among the army’s cattle and set fire to sev- 
eral trains of its provisions. The Mormon 
men were ordered not to shed blood, if it was 
possible to avoid it, but to do their utmost to 
annoy the expedition. Brigham Young gave 
ironically the reason for burning the grass, 
“That we may have a better crop next year, 
which, you are aware, is customary in prairie 
regions.” 

Brigham Young, as the troops were com- 
ing closer, declared that he would make “a 
Moscow -of Utah and a Potter’s Field of 
every cajion,” if the soldiers fought the Mor- 
mons. The exodus and this determination to 
burn what they had spent ten years in build- 
ing were of great sentimental value to the 
Mormons, for their daring was reported in 
the Eastern newspapers and captured the 
imagination of the public, who did not bother 
about the political issues involved. And 
those people who had been in the minds of 
newspaper readers lascivious, bearded vil- 
lains who dared to live openly with more than 
one woman, became sturdy martyrs who 
boldly and bravely sacrificed everything for 
the sentiment of religious freedom. Once 
more, and for the fourth time in their his- 
tory, persecution had worked to the great 
advantage of the Mormons, in spite of the 
material losses which it entailed. Before long 
Buchanan was blamed for a blunderer and 





Brigham Young praised as a statesman by 
the newspapers of the Eastern states. 

Meanwhile the twenty-five hundred United 
States soldiers were slowly and with diffi- 
culty making their way across the country. 
The only acts of hostility committed by the 
Mormons were the burning of Fort Bridger 
and Fort Supply, where the troops had 
planned to spend the winter, and the cap- 
ture and burning of seventy-five wagons 
loaded with provisions and tents. 

President Buchanan sent to Utah in addi- 
tion to the army two peace commissioners, 
Powell and McCulloch, and they bore a 
proclamation from the President telling the 
inhabitants of Utah that they were in a state 
of rebellion, but offering them pardon for all 
their sins and crimes if they would receive 
Governor Cumming and his escort of sol- 
diers. Brigham Young consented to meet 
the peace commissioners finally, and he ex- 
pressed his willingness to compromise in these 
words: 

I have no character, no pride to gratify, no 
vanity to please. If a man comes from the moon 
and says he will pardon me for kicking him in 
the moon yesterday, I don’t care about it; ll 
accept his pardon; it don’t affect me one way 
or the other. 


It was arranged between Brigham Young 
and the peace commissioners that the troops 
should be allowed to march through Salt Lake 
City, but that they must not camp within the 
city. The spot selected for their camp was 
Cedar Valley, forty-four miles away. 


The Prophet’s Influence 


Y THIS time the only Mormons left in 

Salt Lake City were those who had been 
stationed there with straw and kindling, ready 
to start the fire on instructions from their 
leaders. The final entry into deserted Salt 
Lake City was described by an army corres- 
pondent: 


All day long, from dawn until sunset, the 
troops and trains poured through the city, the 
utter silence of the streets being broken only by 
the music of the military bands, the monoto- 
nous tramp of the regiments, and the rattle of 
the baggage wagons. Early in the morning the 
Mormon guards had forced all their fellow reli- 
gionists into the houses, and ordered them not 
to make their appearance during the day. The 
numerous flags that had been flying from staffs 
on the public buildings during the previous 
weeks were all struck. The only visible groups 
of spectators were on the corners near Brigham 
Young’s residence, and consisted almost en- 
tirely of Gentile civilians. The stillness was so 
profound that during the intervals between the 
passage of the columns, the monotonous gurgle 
of the city creek struck on every ear. 


Soon afterward Brigham Young brought 
his people back to Salt Lake City from the 
settlements in the South, and the war be- 
tween the Mormons and the Government 
was ostensibly finished. 

When the Civil War soon after broke out, 
the army was recalled from Utah, Then 
Mormons could be seen on the streets in the 
blue uniforms of the United States Army, 
which they had purchased very cheaply at 
the sales of army material. Brigham Young 
bought up most of the army supplies, and he 
made a large profit by selling them to his 
people and to the Gentiles. 

Though he was no longer officially gov- 
ernor of Utah, Brigham Young’s influence 
with his people made him the supreme au- 
thority. He once said: 


Though I may not be governor here, my 
power will not be diminished. No man they can 
send here will have much influence with this 
community, unless he be the man of their choice. 
Let them send whom they will, and it does not 
diminish my influence one particle. As I said, 
the first time I spoke on the stand, my governor- 
ship and every other ship under my control, are 
aided and derive direct advantage from my posi- 
tion in the priesthood. 


During the Civil War Brigham Young sided 
with the North, but the Mormon part in that 
war consisted in keeping the Indians quiet. 
Lincoln had said, when asked what his policy 
toward the Mormons was, that he would let 
them alone, if they would let him alone, and 
this unwritten agreement was kept. 


(Continued in the June Home Journal) 
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UPPOSE you try the LANOIL 
Process in your hair. With 
our well-known arrangement 

, for its free trial, you can lose 
nothing, while on the other hand, 
success (and the usual result IS 
charming success), means freedom 
to you forever from the temporary 
old fashioned curling methods. It 
means a head of lovely hair that 
of itself forms waves and curls and 
teasing little ringlets. It means that 
for the first time in your life you will 
be able to work or dance in warm 
rooms, walk in the misty night air, 
bathe at shore or mountain-side, 
and all the time, enjoy that delightful 
sense of confidence and pride in your 
hair, so familiar in women born with 
natural waviness. 


It Is Simple and Safe 


The dainty apparatus illustrated 
above is fun to operate. Send for it, 
and see for yourself! The pleasant 
treatment it imparts in your own 
home is the same famous LANOIL 
Process practised at the great Nestle 
Establishments in New York. The 
procedure is fascinating— yet simple. 
Easy, illustrated directions go with 
each set. Hair that is “straight as a 
poker”’ is transformed quickly, and 
with absolute safety, into attractive 
and healthy waves and curls that 
resist shampooing, salt-water bath- 
ing, fog, perspiration or rain, just 
like naturally wavy hair. And the 
cost is only $15. 


Free Trial Supplies 
in Each Outfit 


Send fora LANOIL Outfit, and see 
these results for yourself. We give 
you free supplies, and thirty days to 
test it on your hair, and we take all 
responsibility for your success. 

If you want further explanations 
about the Nestle LANOIL Process, 
write for our free booklet and testi- 
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other hand, 
you may 
have the 
Home Out- 
fit itself 
immediate- 
ly on our 30 
days’ trial 
basis with 
all literature included. Enclose with 
your letter or the coupon below a 
money order, check, or bank draft, 
for $15, or, if preferable, pay the 
postman, when the Outfit arrives. 

Should you decide within 30 days 
that your waves do not meet with 
your expectations, you need only 
return the Outfit. The entire $15 
will be refunded immediately, with- 
out a cent deduction for postage, 
trial supplies, or use of the Outfit. 

Nestle’s have been established in 
permanent waving in New York and 
London since 1905, and have been 
selling the littlhe Home Outfit in this 
way since 1922. Many thousands 
of women, and girls, and even chil- 
dren of twelve and thereabouts have 
written us gratefully about it. Some enclose 
photographs showing their exquisite results. 
Send today for this wonderful Home Outfit. 


It will last a lifetime, and can be used on as 
many heads as you desire. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 
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NESTLE LANOIL CoO., LTD., Dept. L 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the Nestle ‘‘ LANoIL"’ Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after 
using the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not 
satisfied, I may return the Outfit any time within 30 
days, and receive back every cent of its cost of $15. 


I enciose $15 in check, money order, or 

bank draft as a deposit. 
oO I enclose mo money. Please send C. O. D. 
OR, check HERE......................if only free booklet of 
further particulars is desired. If your hair is white 
or very ash blond, mention it here..................0:00:cc0e8 


(From foreign countries, send Sixteen Dollars, 
check, money order or cash equivalent in U. S. cur- 
rency. Canadians may order from Raymond Harper, 
416 BloorStreet W., Toronto, Canada, $20duty free.) 





After Your Shampoo-Now | 
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Gives the nourishment your body needs 


and that Something More vital to your health 


F course you wouldn’t begin the day 
with dinner! A heavy meal for 
breakfast is not good for any one today! 
But, on the other hand, does your light 
breakfast really give you enough to start 
the day? 

Between these two extremes—the 
heavy meal that digests too slowly for our 
high-pressure life of today —and the break- 
fast that stimulates but lacks all real nour- 
ishment —there lies a practicable, sensible 
eat de 7 \ 7 
There is a breakfast which sustains you 
all during the hours of the morning rush, 
yet does not overtax the nervous force 
of your digestive system. 

Baked for hours upon hours, Grape- 
Nuts brings you the rich nourishment from 
whole wheat and malted barley in a form 
that actually does part of the work of 
digestion for you. 

Body-building proteins, energy-giving 
carbohydrates, mineral salts and the im- 
portant vitamin B. Here are the essential 
food elements—yet made so easily digest- 








THousanps of people enjoy the crisp, crunchy quality of Grape-Nuts. If you prefer it softer, however, 
soaking it in milk or cream will not take away any of the delicious, nut-like flavor. 








CHILDREN love the flavor of Grape-Nuts—and the 
crisp, crunchy granules have a special value to their 
health. For doctors and dentists everywhere are 
pleading for more realization of the importance of 
crisp, hard foods in the development of firm teeth 
and good mouth structure with growing children. 


ible! For in the long hours of baking, the 
valuable “carbohydrates” have been partly 
““dextrinized.” And this important step 
not only makes of Grape-Nuts a most 
readily assimilable food, but an actual 
aid to the digestion of other foods. 


RAPE-NUTS is served with milk or 
cream. The two supplement each 
other. Together they make a complete food, 
the balanced diet you try so faithfully to 
arrive at. Serve it to every member of 


Ss ae eS 





your family. It has a rich nutty flavor 
that makes a pleasure of their cereal, in- 
stead of a duty. 


Some will like Grape-Nuts crisp and 
crunchy with cream. Others will want 
to soak it soft in milk. Either way the 
delicious nutty flavor is there, and the 
unique health value. But with children, 
the chewing of the crisp kernels is espe- 
cially good for the firm development of 
their teeth and good mouth structure. 


Four sample packages of Grape-Nuts together with 
booklet of 101 recipes are yours for the asking. 
Mail the coupon below. The Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, 


Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post 


Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes). 













; eS ale “ah : 
GRAPE-NUTS ORANGE CUSTARD—One of 
the 1o1 delicious dishes in the new Grape-Nuts 
Recipe Booklet. The rich almost Macaroon-like flavor 
of Grape-Nuts makes it an ideal ingredient for 
many dishes— puddings, fruit dishes, ice cream, etc. 


Free—Send coupon for four sample packages 
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Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. J-13 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free trial packages and booklet. 


ovata arahaaa ce aan eee State 











If you live in Canada, address..Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 


| 
| 
| 
| 




















© P. C. Co., Inc., 1925 


Baked 22 hours—your body quickly turns it into nourishment 


| 
| 
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be a monarch of sorts in the Old World, 
visited the young republic. 

Jerome Bonaparte, younger brother of Na- 
peleon and at that time a captain in the 
French navy, was received quietly and gra- 
ciously during his brief stay in New York. 
Napoleon was on the eve of becoming em- 
peror when his young brother visited Balti- 
more and fell in love with the beautiful 
Elizabeth Patterson, the daughter of a rich 
merchant: She favored his suit, but her 
father did not. He was a plain-spoken re- 
publican who, foreseeing trouble 
with the great first consul of 
France in sucha marriage, took 
measures to separate the 
young people by sending 
Elizabeth off to Virginia. 
But she and Jerome mar- 
ried nevertheless. Napo- 
leon was coldly obdurate 
when he heard of Jerome’s 
escapade, as he regarded it, 
and commanded the recalci- 
trant one to return to France 
at once, without his wife. Jer- 
ome, however, not only stayed on 
in America for some time, but took 
his wife with him when he finally sailed for 
Europe on one of his father-in-law’s ships. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had become emperor, 
and when the young couple reached Lisbon 
the bride was prevented from landing by a 
I'rench frigate. Jerome at once left for Paris 
to plead with his emperor-brother, while 
Elizabeth proceeded with the vessel to Am- 
sterdam, where two more frigates prevented 
her landing, and she sought an asylum in 
England. A regiment was hurriedly sent to 
Dover to keep order in the great throng of 
people who gathered to see her land. 

Jerome sent her many messages and let- 
ters vowing faith and love, while Napoleon 
sought to get Pope Pius VII to dissolve the 
marriage, which the pontiff firmly refused to 
do. Then the emperor had the imperial coun- 
cil of state pass a decree of divorce, and of- 
fered Elizabeth a life pension on condition 
that she return to America and forbear the 
use of the name of Bonaparte. After some 
time she agreed to go back to America, trust- 
ing that this act might conciliate her imperial 
brother-in-law. But Jerome finally gave up 
the fight. 

The lovely Elizabeth Patterson, who had 
become the mother of a son, declined to rec- 
ognize the marriage annulment and until the 
day of her death was known as Madame 
Bonaparte. When her husband as King of 
Westphalia offered her a title and a dower of 
forty thousand dollars a year, she declined 
to accept them, and when Jerome expressed 
surprise that she should refuse his offer and 
yet receive a smaller amount from Napoleon 
himself, she scornfully told him: 

“T prefer to hide under an eagle’s wing 
rather than hang from the neck of a gosling.”’ 
Her descendants have won distinction in 
America. Charles Joseph Bonaparte, the 
younger grandson of the faithless Jerome, was 
secretary of the navy and attorney-general 
under Theodore Roosevelt. 








French Royalties 


EW YORK during the early part of the 
. N nineteenth century was visited by a suc- 
cession of French royalties. Following Louis 
Philippe and Jerome Bonaparte, came Na- 
poleon’s nephew, Prince Achille Murat, son 
of Marshal Joachim Murat and Caroline 
83onaparte, who under the empire were King 
ind Queen of Naples. Achille remained only 
. few months in New York and did not ac- 
cept much hospitality. He went to Florida 
in 1821, bought a large estate near Talla- 
hassee, built a magnificent house, married a 
grandniece of Washington, became succes- 
sively alderman, mayor and postmaster of 
Tallahassee, and died at Wasceissa in Flor- 
ida in 1847. 

Prince Achille was followed in 1825 by his 
brother, Prince Lucien Charles Murat, and 
in 1836 by Louis Napoleon, another nephew 
of the emperor, who was destined to found 
the ill-fated Second Empire. He also was a 
refugee, whose plotting had made Europe too 
hot to hold him and had forced him to flee to 
more tolerant climes. 


—_——— 


The man who was to be Napoleon III was 
almost penniless and was compelled to teach 
French for a living while in New York, 
where he remained only from April to Au- 
gust, when by means of a false passport he 
returned to Europe. The future emperor of 
the French was kindly treated, but there 
was no ostentation displayed in his reception. 
Certain aristocratic families were sorry for 
him and entertained him quietly, but as far 
as public or semipublic functions in his honor 
were concerned, the record is entirely blank. 

Another member of French royalty, 
Prince de Joinville, third son of 
~ Louis Philippe, who was then 
king of the French, came to 

New York in 1847. His ad- 

vent marked society’s 

awakening to the value of 
acquaintance with royalty, 
and it was in his honor 
that the first of New York’s 
large entertainments for 
visitors of royal lineage was 
given. These affairs were ex- 
tremely modest, compared to 
subsequent fétes for other princes. 
The arrival of the prince as com- 
mander of the French frigate Belle Poule, 
marked the beginning of the warfare that has 
been waged every since in society for the 
privilege of meeting and entertaining royalty. 
His royal highness stayed in New York only 
a brief period, but he engendered arrogances 
and humiliations that endured long after his 
departure. 


Entertainments for De Joinville 


WO entertainments were given in his 

honor, and bitterness was the aftermath 
of each. Doctor Valentine Mott, a famous 
surgeon of the day, gave a ball at his home 
on Bleecker Street, then a fashionable thor- 
oughfare, to which all of recognized New 
York society was bidden, apparently without 
regard on the part of the worthy doctor for 
the dimensions of his reception rooms. The 
house was not large enough to hold all the 
people bidden to meet the prince. 

A number of the fairest and most aristo- 
cratic young women in New York had been 
selected, to the accompaniment of much 
heartburning and jealousy, as dancing ‘part- 
ners for the royal guest. The ballroom was so 
packed that De Joinville tried to dance with 
the first of this group and then gave it up in 
despair, thereby making the others who were 
to have been his partners sworn enemies of 
the favored one. 

The congested entertainment at the home 
of Doctor Mott was followed by a dinner by 
the city corporation at the Astor House, 
which caused as much jealousy and indigna- 
tion in political circles as the previous enter- 
tainment had occasioned in social. Tables 
were set for two hundred persons, an enor- 
mous number to serve at dinner in the New 
York of that day. The decorations were 
French and American flags, intertwined, and 
the officers of the Belle Poule and of her con- 
sort, the frigate Cassard, were among the 
guests. There were so many of these and 
there were so many important citizens whom 
it was necessary to invite that numerous 
politicians who had voted the appropriation 
for the dinner in the hope that they and their 
families should meet a real prince had to be 
ignored. 

As a result there was mutiny in the polit- 
ical organization, and many deploring voices 
were raised against the ‘“‘snobbery”’ and ex- 
travagance of the entertainment. This was 
held at the time when Jackson’s struggle 
with the banks had brought about a period 
of extreme financial stringency and the De 
Joinville dinner caused almost as much scan- 
dal as the Bradley Martin ball afforded a 
later generation. Loud were the wails over 
this sinful squandering of funds. The cost of 
the entire affair was two thousand dollars. 

America seems to have held particular at- 
tractions for Louis Philippe and his sons. 
Fourteen years after the entertainment of 
the Prince de Joinville, he, his son, and two 
of his nephews came to New York, not as 
social visitors, but as volunteers for the 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Try 


Underwood 


Pure Deviled Ham 
in the 


NEW 10. SIZE! 


EA for two, a bed-time snack, an 

appetizing lunch for children. Now, 
for only 10 cents, you can buy enough 
Unprerwoop Pure Deviled Ham for any 
such occasion. 


A new size can, but the same good 
ham that folks have relished for over 60 
years. No substitutes, no adulterants, 
nothing but big, sweet, tender hams, 
boiled ex casserole, chopped fine and sea- 
soned with delicate spices. 


Larger sizes for larger parties, but be 
sure you get the can with the famous 
Red Devil. 


Send 1oc. for new size can. 
Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





In business over 100 years 
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75c for 
Children’s 
Waist Union 
Suits 

Mothers are turn- 
ing to Topkis Ath- 
letic Underwear. 

For Topkis is 
modern. In it little 
bodies can play in 
perfect freedom. 

Topkis is health- 
building underwear. 
It hangs comfort- 
ably from the shoul- 
ders, allows free 
circulation, and lets 
the skin breathe. 

The Topkis Waist 
Union Suit shortens 
the task of dressing, 
and saves mother’s 
time. 

Cut full and 
roomy, especially 
in the seat. 

Pin-check fabric 
of fine, soft texture, 
and exceptional 
wearing qualities, 
yet price is but 75c. 
Sizes: 2 to 12. 














O YOU buy men’s under- 

wear? If so, we want you 

to see Topkis—for in this brand 

you will find wonderful value in 
men’s union suits, at $1.00. 

Just ask your dealer to show 
you the Dollar Topkis. 

Look at the fabric — fine qual- 
ity, like high-priced underwear. 
Note the cut—full; no skimping. 
Examine buttons, buttonholes, 
stitching, every detail—real 
tailor-work there! 

Men like Topkis—it fits! 


75c for Boys’ Athletic Union Suits 4 
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OneDollar 


orMen's Union Suits 





75c for Girls’ 
Bloomer 
Union Suits 


Topkis Bloomer 
Suits are cut full 
and allow perfect 
freedom of motion. 
Yet the soft, dainty, 
pin-check fabric lies 
smooth, with no 
marring of the lines 
of pretty little 
frocks. 

You will marvel 
at the way Topkis 
lasts; how it laun- 
ders; at its value for 
so little as 75c. 
Sizes: 2 to 12. 








Real boys wear Topkis Athletic Underwear—like Dad’s. 
Buy Topkis Boys’ Union Suits — healthful, manly underwear, 
made to stand rough-and-tumble play. Free and easy all 
over — just what the boy wants. Sizes: 24 to 36. 


If your Dealer doesn’t have Topkis, write us. Ask for free illustrated booklet. 
TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 95 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 









Athletic 
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Union Army. These companions were the 
Duc de Penthiévre, the Comte de Paris and 
the Duc de Chartres. The prince left his 
son, the Duke of Penthiévre, in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, while he and his 
two nephews served for a time on the 
staff of General McClellan. Owing to the 
course of France in Mexico, however, French- 
men were not then popular in America, and 
the prince went back to England in 1862. 

Before then, however, English royalty had 
resumed its earlier habit of visiting New 
York. In 1860, the excitement and the fu- 
rore of social entertainment stirred up by 
the Prince de Joinville was quite excelled by 
the tumult that arose in society and among 
the climbers upon its outer fringes at the an- 
nouncement that the Prince of Wales, after- 
ward Edward VII, was coming to the city. 
The social organization of the city was be- 
coming ambitious and competitive. It 
thrilled at the prospect of entertaining roy- 
alty and proceeded to do so in as regal a fash- 
ion as possible. 

The prince, accompanied by the Duke of 
Newcastle and a large staff, entered the 
United States from Canada, visited New 
York, went on to Washington and then 
made a brief tour of the country. Every- 
where he was received with an elaborate and 
costly ceremony, for which New York had 
set the precedent. 

Albert Edward’s younger brother, Prince 
Arthur, later Duke of Connaught, made in 
1868 much the same tour that the Prince of 
Wales had taken in 1860 and was received 
cordially, if with somewhat less display, in 
New York and Washington. The dinner and 
ball given in his honor by Hamilton Fish, 
then secretary of state, and his wife always 
seemed to me as complete a comedy of 
errors as I ever witnessed in society. This 
was not in any way the fault of host or host- 
ess, but was due to some of the guests whom 
Mr. Fish, in his political and diplomatic posi- 
tion, felt compelled to ask. 


Rights of Royalty 


A THE ball which followed the dinner, 
Prince Arthur, a dapper little man in a 
black uniform, exercised the royal preroga- 
tive of dancing with whomever he pleased. 
Before the evening was over, one of his equer- 
ries approached me and informed me that 
his highness had ordered him to request my 
company for Prince Arthur in the next waltz. 

“But I’m engaged,” I protested, utterly 
ignorant of the rights of royalty. “I am to 
have the next dance with Lieut. Tracy Lee.” 

““Oh,”’ the equerry said aghast, “you can- 
not decline a prince’s invitation.” 

Then a friend apprised me of the proper 
procedure in such matters. The prince and 
I had the next dance together. He waltzed 
very badly. 

His royal highness’ selection of dancing 
partners did not please all the assemblage. 
One of the guests, a 
large woman in a bril- 
liant red cashmere 
dress, halted an ; 
equerry as he passed 
her, as though he were 
a waiter, and an- 
nounced inatone that ~+rt i 
took the entire room 
into her confidence 
that she would have a 
dance with the prince. 

The equerry, 

shocked to the depths 
of his precedent- RES 
revering British soul, 
protested in horror. 
Such things, he exclaimed, simply were not 
done. The lady in red cashmere drew herself 
.up to her full height, both of stature and 
voice. “TI,” she proclaimed, “‘am the wife of 
Congressman So-and-So. I demand the privi- 
lege of dancing with Prince Arthur.” 

The equerry almost fainted. Little Prince 
Arthur grew visibly pale, but the others 
within earshot surrounded the mutineer and 
suppressed or pacified her. 

The Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, visited 
New York in 1870 and was entertained bril- 
liantly by the best people of the city during 
his brief stay. He had come to America 
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primarily to hunt big game, and did so to his 
heart’s content in the Far West under the 
guidance of William F. Cody, “ Buffalo Bill.” 

In the years that elapsed between the visit 
of Alexis and that of Prince Henry of Prussia, 
the social organization of the city had under- 
gone a tremendous change. The old ord: 
had vanished completely by the early 1900 
under the inundation of climbers. The 
struggled frantically for the privilege of e: 
tertaining the Kaiser’s brother. The type « 
person who succeeded in meeting him is i 
dicated by the fact that at one luncheor 
given in honor of the prince, two-thirds . 
the silver and many of the plates as well we 
stolen by guests as souvenirs of the fact thi: 
they had once sat at meat with royalty. 

Since then the passion of the socially un- 
recognized to attain position through assoc’- 
ation with visiting royalty has increase. 
rapidly. The importunities and interferences 
of climbers have made it almost impossibie 
for the remaining patrician elements of New 
York to entertain princely visitors. 


“Freedom of the (jity” 


HERE was a certain royal formality to 

the first visit of the present Prince of 
Wales to New York that enabled some of the 
old patrician households to entertain him. 
He was not completely surrounded by climb- 
ers on that occasion. The prince’s second 
visit lacked the official atmosphere of the 
first. His semi-incognito was no defense 
against the horde of the socially unrecog- 
nized and ambitious which struggled and 
schemed for the privilege of meeting him. In 
consequence, what remains of New York 
society held aloof. When it was rumored 
that the Prince of Wales was to visit America 
a second time and would live somewhere on 
Long Island during his stay, frantic million- 
aires from both East and West immediately 
began a furious effort to discover the exact 
dwelling he would occupy so that they might 
rent near-by houses. 

When, at length, the house which his 
royal highness had retained for the polo 
matches actually was announced, owners of 
all other houses of any pretensions whatever 
for miles around were offered enormous 
amounts for the rental of these dwellings for 
the few days of the prince’s stay, so eager 
were certain wealthy climbers to bask in the 
neighborhood of royalty, and perhaps know 
the unutterable bliss of a successful cam- 
paign to induce him to become their guest 
for even a few minutes. 

The politicians who attached themselves 
to the King and Queen of the Belgians and 
the parvenus who captured the Prince of 
Wales made it difficult for patricians to 
accept these visiting members of royalty. 
The fact that the old families of the city held 
aloof from them may have made little or no 
difference to these royal visitors. As com- 
pensation, the Prince of Wales received the 

feverish adulation of 

the tinsel-and-gilt ele- 

ment which claims to 
represent New York so- 

ciety, and the Belgian 

monarchs were granted 

% : the freedom of the city 

- by Tammany politi- 
cians. This may have 
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iy been sufficient honor 
pr to satisfy royalty. 


“The freedom of the 
city” is a phrase used 
frequently by New 
Yorkers, not one in a 
hundred thousand of 
whom knows what it 

means. The city government grants “the 
freedom of the city” to distinguished for- 
eigners, but none of the politicians whom I 
have questioned on the subject have any 
clear idea what it is they are granting. 

According to the statutes, New York’s 
freedom of the city is literally a guaranty 
that the recipient may peddle his wares on 
the streets immune from molestation by the 
police. It is actually nothing more or less 
than a peddler’s license. It is, perhaps, typ 
ical of the intrinsic value of the welcome 
which present-day, self-styled “New Yor. 
society’ extends to royal visitors. 
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was re to the belles O 


the ball in old Tennessee 


HEY like to tell you about it down South 

—that stately, old ballroom where the 
young gallants made their bows years ago and 
beauties smiled above their fans. 


Long before the days of country clubs and 
jazz, the youth of Dixie danced and supped at 
the Maxwell House of Nashville. 


There the old-time southern belles in their 
sweeping trains danced the steps our grand- 
mothers knew: the courtly quadrille, the 
polka, the graceful waltz. And there they 
paused for supper—such suppers as are re- 
membered and described to this day. 


Antoine, himself, the chef from New 
Orleans, prepared the delicacies which they 
liked so well. The fragrant cups of coffee 
which their partners brought them were the 
very pride of Antoine's heart. 


It was the food at the Maxwell House, and 
above all else the coffee, that was always 


. talked of most widely in that land of “mammy”™ 


cooks and beaten biscuits. 


Steadily the fame 
of the Maxwell House grew 


Only one kind of coffee was served at the 





“Good to 
the last drop” 


Maxwell House—a special blend so rich and 
mellow that those who once tasted it, remem- 
bered it long afterward. 


Year after year the great balls, the masques, 
the cotillions and costume dances brought to- 
gether the youth and beauty of the South at 
this fine, old hotel. Year after year distin- 
guished men and women came from all parts 
of the country to pass pleasant days under its 





roof. The fame of the Maxwell House and of 
its coffee was spread far and wide. 


In distant cities the families who enjoy the 
best things of life have heard of this wonder- 
ful blend of fine coffees and have secured it for 
their own tables. And the same man who per- 
fected it years ago, Joel Cheek himself, still 
supervises with his associates the blending 
and roasting of it today. 


The same coffee, with all the rare flavor 
that delighted the guests of the old Maxwell 
House, is now on sale in sealed tins at better 
grocery stores. It is the largest selling high 
grade coffee in the United States. 


When you have poured the first cup, when 
its rich aroma first reaches you, you will un- 
derstand why it has made the name of the 
Maxwell House famous from coast to coast. 
Serve it for breakfast tomorrow. Ask your 
grocer today for one of the blue tins of Max- 
well House Coffee. 


Cueex-Ngeat CorrezE COMPANY 


Nashville Houston Jacksonville Richmond 
New York Los Angeles 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


ToDAaY—Amencas largest selling, 
high grade coffee 
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My, best strawberry and rhubarb recipes 


Pe Se ee 





O most of us 
Spring means 
the beginning 
of new things. 
New things to do, new places to visit, 
new things to wear, fresh fruits to eat. 





To me Spring always means new 
recipes to make with new fruits, first 
strawberries and rhubarb. I am giving 
you here four tested recipes for Spring 
desserts all made with a shortening 
which is just as sweet and fresh and 
wholesome as a shortening could pos- 
sibly be. 

This vegetable shortening (Crisco) 
makes the most dainty delicious things; 
desserts which melt in your mouth; 
pastry which is tender and flaky; cakes 
with the finest texture, light and tender, 
which really cannot be told from those 
made with butter. And for frying it is 
ideal, for we can fry in the deep kettle 
or frying pan with no smoke, waste or 
unpleasant odor, and never the slight- 
est suggestion of grease in looks or taste. 


I find Crisco economical, too. It 
does not soak into the food when fry- 
ing, so very little is used up and | can 
strain it back into the can and use it 
over for anything I like. It doesn’t 
have to be kept on ice, either, and is 
always ready to use. You will find that 
Crisco is the only shortening you need 
in the house. 

I have made all these recipes with 
Crisco and have had fine results. I 
wish you would save them and try 


them with Crisco, too. lo © aid 
e @ 
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Strawberry Snowballs 


A dainty, delicious dessert; quickly made and cooked. Crisco 
makes them tender and light. Just a fluffy, dainty morsel 
which melts in your mouth. 

Y% cup Crisco 

16 cup sugar 

Y cup milk 


1 cup pastry flour 

14% teaspoons baking powder 

¥% teaspoon salt 
Whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff 
Cream Crisco and sugar. Sift flour, salt and baking powder 
together. Add alternately with the milk. Last fold in the egg 
whites. Divide the batter into 6 or 8 small Criscoed cups and 
steam 20 minutes in a covered steamer over a kettle of hot 
water. Turn out and serve with the following sauce: 


SAUCE 
1 cup sugar 2 tablespoons flour ¥% teaspoon salt 


Mix thoroughly together. Add 1 tablespoon Crisco, 144 cups 
boiling water. Stir all together and bring toa boil over the fire. 
Just before serving add 1 quart of strawberries cut in half. 





Rhubarb Short Cake 


This Rhubarb Short Cake is delicious. Even those who do not 
care for rhubarb like it when served this way. Substitute straw- 
berries, if you prefer, using the same short-cake recipe. It is 
an easy way to make it. No messy rolling. Crisco makes a 
short cake which is short, tender and light. 

¥ cup Crisco 

3 cups pastry flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup milk 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt four times. Cut Crisco in with 
two knives. Add milk. Last add egg. Spread evenly in well- 
Criscoed layer cake pan. For individual short cakes drop by 
spoonfuls the size desired on well-Criscoed baking sheet. Bake 
about 20 minutes in hot oven, 475 degrees F. Will serve 
8 people. 

Prepare Rhubarb as follows: 


Wash, peel and cut into inch pieces. Cover with boiling water, 
cook slowly until tender. Drain off water and for every two 
cups of rhubarb add one cup of sugar and flavor with ground 
cinnamon to taste. Split the short cakes, spread with butter, 
put rhubarb between and on top and _ serve with whipped 
cream with a little cinnamon dusted over the top. 


4 teaspoon salt 
1 egg, well beaten 


Rhubarb Puffs 


A delicious Spring dessert for those who love rhubarb. Use 
huckleberries this way or green apples and serve with the same 
cinnamon sauce. 


Use the recipe given at the left for Strawberry Snowballs to 
make the batter. 


3 cups rhubarb cut fine : 14 cup sugar 
% teaspoon ground cinnamon 


Mix the sugar and cinnamon together. Then mix with the 
rhubarb. Divide in 8 cups; cover with the batter; set the cups 
in a covered steamer and steam over a kettle of hot water for 
20 minutes. You can bake both these puffs and the strawberry 
snowballs in hot oven 375 degrees F., about 20 minutes. But 
they are lighter and daintier when steamed. Serve hot with the 
following sauce: 
SAUCE 


¥ teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons flour % teaspoon cinnamon 
Mix together thoroughly. Add 1 tablespoon Crisco, 114 cups 
boiling water. Stir all together and bring to a boil over the fire. 


1 cup sugar 








Strawberry Tartlets 


Crisco makes ideal pastry for tartlets—crisp, tender and flaky, 
and most attractive to look at. Wholesome, too. 


PASTRY 


11% cups pastry flour 1 teaspoon salt 

¥% cup Crisco Cold water to mix 
Sift flour and salt. Cut Crisco in with two knives. Add water 
to hold. Roll; cover the bottom of inverted muffin pans greased 
with Crisco. Prick with fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot 
oven, 450 degrees F., about 15 minutes. Slip off, turn pans 
over, and put the tart shells inside. 


FILLING 


1 quart strawberries Y{ cup water 
1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine Whipped cream 


Wash and drain berries. Take one half, cut in half, mix with 
¥ cup powdered sugar. Let stand a few minutes; then drain 
off juice. To the remainder of the berries add sugar and lemon 
juice. Mash all together; then add the gelatine which has been 
mixed with the cold water and melted over boiling water. Mix 
all together thoroughly. When mixture has started to set, fill 
the tart shells; then put on the top of each tart a few of the 
berries which have been cut in half. Set on ice to harden. 
When cool, make a border of whipped cream around the edge 
of each tart and serve. Makes about 12 tarts. 

















Me Se a RICO SIEE 8 NA LAR i Ri SETS EEN IIIS a TAS 
TO MAKE A DELICIOUS. sa FASHIONED SHORT CAKE WITHOUT A ROLLING PIN 








Use the short-cake recipe given under 
the picture of rhubarb short cake. 
Lay out on your work table and 
measure accurately all the ingre- 
dients the recipe calls for. Get out 
all utensils needed. 








Cut the Crisco into the flour with 
two knives instead of rubbing it in 
with the fingers. We do not touch 
the short cake with the hands until 
it is ready to serve. 


individuals. 


ward. No flour wasted. 





The method saves time in two ways. 
No rolling is necessary, as we simply 
spread the batter into the shallow cake, 

an or drop it by spoonfuls for the 
No messy table, hands 
and rolling pin to clean up after- 


Now that you have learned this 
easier, quicker way to make a short 
use it with rhubarb, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, 
pineapple, peaches, apples, bananas 
and oranges. 

















‘Delicious cakes, pies and fried foods 


I use Crisco for everything that requires a fat. It 
makes my pastry crisp, tender and flaky, my cakes 
- light and dainty, and in 
both deep and pan frying 
it puts a crisp brown 
crust on foods. 
It fries without 
smoke, too. 













© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 3 





\ experience, gathered and tested hundreds of recipes and put them in this little cook book. To secure it free, 

% from all over the world; from famous foreign chefs, simply fill in your name and address and mail coupon 
a a \ from old-fashioned home cooks; from luxurious hotels to Section D-s5, Dept. of Home Economics, The Procter 
\ see ail 4 and little inns; even from trappers and hunters. From & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Crisco is the trademark for a 
superior shortening manufactured 
and guaranteed purely vegetable, 


by The Procter & Gamble Co., Te AAA BARRO ARREARS ADEE 


Cincinnati, Ohio. U.S. A. 


F ree ! ‘Miss Olive S. Allen’s 200 Tested Recipes” 


‘ Miss Olive S. Allen, a real home cook of many years 


these many hundreds she selected the best two hundred 
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Tollmann Chantal 


the renowned fashion salons of Paris and are not 
included in one of this summer’s European tours, 
we can have wardrobes in which every detail bears the 
true stamp of approval. More enticing things from 
which to choose have never been sent us by the French 
houses. 
The lines are still slender, but a little more sophisti- 
cated. Almost every house included in its opening 
dresses, coats and suits molded to the figure above the 
waistline, or around the hips, below a soft, supple bod- 
ice. There is much of the circular effect, and a 
good many plaits. Skirts show decidedly more 
fullness, but always introduced by details such as 
godets, flounces, aprons, plaits or drapery. In 
general, there are two contrasting tendencies this 
season: The extremely simple, tailored, even 
mannish bent in topcoats, suits and one-piece 
dresses; and the ultrafeminine, soft clingy— 
sometimes fluffy —motif in dressy daytime clothes 
and evening gowns. 

Soft, supple materials dominate. In silks the favorites 

are chiffons and georgettes, crépes, soft satin, poplin, 

surahs, tussors, supple alpacas and repslike silks of 

great variety. The softer taffetas are being revived to 

some extent. The most pop- 

ular wools are kasha, reps, new 

“‘frosted’’ materials, tweeds, 


homespuns and soft novelty / 
weaves usually in plaid, stripes fy 
or bordered effects. The ever- (Oa 


Bits: though we couldn’t attend the openings of 


flattering beiges still lead col- 
ors, and blues are coming to 
the fore— Madonna is perhaps 
the most popular shade. The 
mauve-orchid-fuchsia range 
is receiving unprecedented 


75 


C frocks Krom the Paris Openines 


That Index the Node 





















Chantal 









attention, and reds are very good. Black trimmed with 
white is smarter than ever, and greenish yellows as well 
as yellowish greens are urged for those who can wear 
them. There are prints and ombrés without number, 
and many printed borders. For evening, pastels are 
smart, with powder pink supplanting powder blue. 

Beginning from left to right with the costumes on this 
page and page 78, Vionnet scores the first point for her 
perky plaid general-wear dress. It is a clever represent- 
ative of the new slightly molded-to-the-figure move- 
ment, and at the same time indicates a higher waistline 
by its cut and low neckline. This subtle attempt to 
shift to a higher waistline is probably the most impor- 
tant change in line which the new clothes bring to us. A 
novelty wool mixture in beige and brown is the material 
chosen, and the vestee is of white piqué. 

Circular gores entirely make the general-wear and 
traveling coat, which has merely a notched collar added. 
It is beige wool, with fine thread of cream silk running 
through it and making tiny specks on top. This new 
“frosty”’ material is shown in many shades by Parisian 
couturiers and will become highly popular by late sum- 
mer. Molyneux sponsors the coat, so of course it’s good. 
Vionnet’s knotted cape collar—second from left, above, 
which hangs clear to the dress hem, will straighten out 

the “‘rolliest’’ of back lines. 
i This dress of cornflower blue 
ea and tan printed silk crépe has 
: narrow tan bands encircling 
the figure. 
The French have an amus- 
ing way of calling tissue, even 
= the finest, ‘‘muslin.” They 
send word that Tollmann 
chooses black muslin, edged 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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(shiffons in the Spotlight Today 


Which Will be Smart a Year or More From Now 


feel out of the mode, and we will go so far as to 

predict wide interest in it next year. Never 
were chiffons so lovely, so exquisite in color and 
design, as they are this year. 

At extreme left is a black and Whité printed chif- 
fon dinner gown over white crépe de chine, that 
has a gorgeous black silk appliquéd flower at side 
drapery. The frock is cut with a diagonal apron 
effect across the front, and the neck and sleeves are 
bound with black chiffon. Next to it isan ensemble 
suit that consists of a black chiffon or georgette 
coat, shirred on the shoulders and finished with a 
scarf collar faced in white, and a chiffon tunic over 
a slip of white linen cut-work. The coat has long 
sleeves and the frock is sleeveless. The third 
frock above is also of the ensemble type. It has 

a navy blue chiffon or georgette coat over a sleeve- 
less rose-flowered taffeta dinner dress, with pattern 
at bottom cut out and hemstitched. 

Below, a black chiffon slip has a black and red chiffon 
tunic, slashed down front and piped with red. The coat is 
of black cashmere crépe lined with the figured chiffon. Both 
frock and coat have long sleeves. The other seated figure 
has a white and navy crépe dress, with polka dots in gradu 
ated sizes. The hem is of four scalloped layers of navy chif 
fon to match the coat, also scalloped as to hem. A navy 
satin bow holds coat together. It is a delightful idea to 
slash a chiffon tunic down the back and hold it together at 
shoulders with a scarf. The one at right is of navy chiffon 
over a white faille slip, embroidered in navy. 


I: YOU haven't a chiffon frock this year you will 
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Gy Paris Fluffy Touches 
Use With the Mannish 


UNICS are still with us, but now they must vie with a serious 
| rival—the jumper dress. This chef d’@uvre of Chanel has 
created a perfect furore, and one sees it on tall and short 
women, fat and thin ones, young and those not so young! 
A typical Chanel jumper is at top center of this page. It combines 
a red and beige blazer-stripe jumper of jersey with a knife-plaited 
skirt of crépe de chine that matches the red stripe. The long sleeves 
are very tight fitting, and the skirt is very short — 
sixteen inches from the ground ! 
The tunic dress at lower left is of beige crépe 
de chine over a beige kasha skirt. Of interest is 
the mannish tucked shirt front and the suéde belt 
slipped through slashes—a note liked by Paris. 
Another version of the jumper at bottom of page 
is delightfully easy to look at. It is of beige kasha 
bordered in brown and has short, cap sleeves. 
One of the nicest features of these jumper frocks 
is that they lend themselves to so many different 
materials. Kasha, jersey, crépe de chine, linen 
and tub silk are equally attractive for them. 
The left figure in the group of three wears a 
plaited and monogrammed crépe de chine frock, 
laced at neck and sleeves with mauve ribbon to match 
the crépe. All the orchid and fuchsia shades are smart. 
A tan cotton material from Rodier is smartly striped 
in brown and has a high stock of tan satin. It is also 
made in tub silk combined with crépe de chine, and in 
flannel with crépe de chine. Lanvin designed the white 
crépe de chine frock at extreme right with black and 
white trimming. There is an inverted plait down center 
of back, and side plaits, running from pocket depth to 
hem, are faced with black and white crépe de chine. 
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Molyneux 


Cfrocks From the Paris Openings 


(Continued from Page 75): 


with white for the charming afternoon or porch 
frock with two scalloped overskirts. Chantal’s 
bolero-jacket effect has been received enthusi- 
astically by Americans. Its flesh silk crépe foun- 
dation appears only at neckline and bottom of 
jacket; then two layers of yellow chiffon and one 
of green are sewed around armholes only, and ball 
crystal buttons fasten the first three layers. 

Flesh crépe is used again by Chantal as founda- 
tion for the dress on the seated figure, page 75, 
but here it is completely covered by pink chiffon. 
Over this is a layer of pale-blue chiffon and the top 
layer is deeper-blue chiffon, with edges rolled. 

Lucien Lelong used a flesh chiffon foundation 
slip in frock at extreme right of page 75. Then he 
added three layers of black chiffon, giving the 
tiered effect at top and bottom. 

At extreme left of this page is Vionnet’s all- 
fringe gown, typical of a goodly number of 
fringed dresses launched in the openings. It has 
white fringe on white crépe ground and again is 
molded to the figure. Suzanne Talbot presents 
old-fashioned flower motifs embroidered in Persian 
colors on black satin. 

Printed chiffon, now in its heyday, is used 
by Molyneux in a clingy dress—black-and-red 
printed— which features four generous godets set 
in the skirt. The smart tailored dress with front 
folds was launched by Bernard for general wear. 
It is of dark-blue crépe with mulberry crépe. The 
traveler seated at right wears a Premet model of 


gray reps, which has loose blouse edges at front 
and belted back. A matching grosgrain belt is 
brought in and out of slits cut in the jacket. A 
Chéruit dress, second to right, has white benga- 
line tunic laid in long box plaits and fastened by 
silver buttons, and the skirt of black satin. 
Again Vionnet scores success in the one-piece 
frock at extreme right, made of crépe de chine in 
red—a color she has emphasized strongly—and 
hemstitched with matching thread. A jabot 
of the material is attached at neckline and 
another at waistline. 
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Our Paris Office Gables: 


—that sleeves for general wear are long; 
Sor afternoon, short caps or nothing; 
and for evening, nonexistent. 


—that tailored things often have close 

collars or V-necks, but many of the more 

dressy clothes cling to the becoming 
bateau or adopt the round line. 


—that when waistlines are not negli- 

gible, there is an effort to suggest a 

higher line—often molded—by cuts 
and seams. 


—that skirts are appallingly short— 

many coming just over the knees! 

America, though, will incline to the 
twelve-to-fourteen-inch heights. 


—that the clothes pendulum is slowly 
swinging from the “boyish” mode to a 
strongly accented feminine one. 
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Guard it with exercise that is recreation— 


yo Ur exercise in the open! A Ford car has been 


the stimulus to thousands of women to lead 


H E R I T A G E happier, healthier, more active lives. 
It enables them now to do things and to go 

O F H E A L T H places that had hitherto seemed out of the 
question. They drive this easily-handled car 
themselves,with as much confidence and sat- 
isfaction as men. And they invariably find it 
more practical, less of a responsibility, and 
therefore more desirable than any heavier car. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


—( Ford 


TUDOR SEDAN, $580 : FORDOR SEDAN, $660 : COUPE, $520 . (ALL FPRELCESR -F.0<¢3 DETROIT) 

















ON 


$100 Reward! 






GOLD 
SEAL 


NGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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There is only one “Congoleum.” 
It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a 
Gold Seal pasted on the surface of 
every pattern. All “Seconds” are 
identified by a Red Label. 


As the sale or representation of 
any other make of floor covering as 
“Congoleum” 
law, we will pay $100 to any per- 
son who will secure evidence that 
will lead to the conviction of any- 
one guilty of this practice. 


If you want the genuine ask for 
it by the registered trade-mark 
name “Congoleum”, and look for 


the Gold Seal. 


MMV) QA 


is a violation of the 














On the floor is Pattern 
No. 544. In the 6 x 9 ft. 
size it costs only $9.40 








‘‘And to complete my color scheme, 


I picked this pretty Congoleum Rug.”’ 


Transforming this square attic room into 
a dainty boudoir had been nothing short of 
a miracle—and she certainly did enjoy 
telling her guest all about it! 


First she’d chosen a soft natural tint for 
the walls and had enameled the woodwork 
and furniture ivory. Color she reserved 
for the big double window, which she’d 
draped with cretonne in warm rich hues. 
These colors she repeated in the pillows 
on the chaise longue and in the artistic 
floral design of the $i Congoleum Rug. 
Presto, the miracle was accomplished! 


“And the best part of it,’ she summed 
up, “is that I get so much beside good 
looks in this Congoleum Rug. With its 


Gold Seal 
QNGOLEUM 


iz Ar ne RUG . 


smooth, dust-proof surface, a damp mop 
will clean it in a few minutes!”’ 


“You don’t have to tack it down either 
—it lies perfectly flat of its own accord 
and never rumples. And you'll be surprised 
how amazingly inexpensive it was.” 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 
6 x9 ft. $9.40 The patterns illus- 1%x3 ft. $ .60 


trated are made 


71%x 9 ft. 11.70 only in the five 
9 x9 ft. 14.05 ica sizes. The 3 x3 ft 1.30 
i . smaller rugs are 1 
9 xl10% ft. 16.40 made in designs to 3 x4% ft. 1.95 
harmonize with 


9 x12 ft. 18.75 them. 3 x6 ft; 2.60 


Owing to freight rates prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris’ Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


“Things Every Woman Should Know 
About Congoleum Rugs,’ an interesting 
booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce, shows 
all the Congoleum patterns in their 
actual full colors. Drop a line to our 
nearest office for your copy. It will 
gladly be sent to you free. 








Pattern 





Pattern 


No. 398 
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No. 548 
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Lelong Vionnet 





























Vionnet 


Al olyneux 


Youth Takes to the 
Htigher Waistline 


r NHE young girl profits most by the 
higher waistline movement, for she 
alone can be sure of a graceful, lithe 

silhouette in this now extreme style. 

The only exception to this trend in clothes 
for the slender miss is the dress of negligible 
waistline. Such is Lelong’s middy suit 
sketched at left above, with its sleeveless 
coat of blue reps. White crépe de chine 
makes skirt and middy, the latter trimmed 
with tiny pearl buttons. The rickrack effect 

which edges coat and bottom of skirt is a 

double thickness of the reps cut on bias, 

seamed on the inside and pressed flat. The 
bow tie is soft black satin, and the turban, 

fine black felt. 
Vionnet makes of pimiento-red silk crépe 
the simple afternoon frock in center above, 
hemstitched without 

3 pulling threads. Moly- 

A i a | neux sponsors the smart 

A vf midnight blue reps dress 
; \ iN for general wear at right, 
it with white piqué gilet, 
while Vionnet urges the 

higher waistline in a red 

AX ~~ crépe frock. 
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Chor the “Bride 
and the °Bride-to-be 


These three 
pretty doilies 
with embroid- 
ered edges, are 
made of snowy 
Utica Sheeting. 
In one piece, 
ready for trim- 
ming. Center 
piece, 19" long. 
End pieces, 10" 
across. 
Send25¢ 
for the 
set. 





No gifts more appropriate 
than Sheets and Pillow Cases of 
Utica quality. Their soft, sub- 
stantial, snow-white fabric re- 
flects the thoughtfulness of 
the giver. 

Later on, that thoughtfulness will 
be emphasized by the service they give. 
For they retain their lovely qualities 
through countless launderings. They 
are the Sheets and Pillow Cases made 
from high grade cotton, and they are 
torn from the fabric—not cut. 


Be sure to find the Utica Label. 
It identifies the genuine. Especially 
when making gifts or providing for 
the future, you’ll find it most satis- 


‘factory to buy Utica Sheets and Cases 


by the dozen package. They come to 
you sterilized—just as clean and san- 
itary as when they leave the factory. 


Sold at the white goods counters 
of many reliable stores. 


“Mohawk” Sheets, Pillow Cases 
and Sheeting are of similar quality, 
not quite so heavy. 


Have you this helpful 
booklet on correct bed 
making and the proper 
use and care of sheets? 
Write foryour freecopy. 





i 
| 

| 
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Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 


State St., Utica, N. Y. 
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ENVELOPE CHEMISES 





Girlhood in Bridal Veils! 


ND nestling about each girlish form, the 
alluring enticement of “ Dove”’ lingerie— 
lily-white or in delicate tints that envelope 
her in the golden promise of orange blossoms. 


Fine as the haze of June twilight—yet sur- 
prisingly durable—“ Dove”’ lingerie retains its 
luxurious loveliness despite many launderings, 
to recall the delight of its first slipping on. 





At her favorite store, the bride of June 
selects from the underthings that bear the little 
blue-and-white ““Dove’’ label the lingerie 
styles, in precisely the materials, that comprise 
the needs of her trousseau—each selection a 
delight to the eye—a caress to the figure. 


D. E. Sicner > Co., Inc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 
“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie’ 





NIGHTGOWNS 


D ws Under- COSTUME SLIPS 
STEP-IN SETS a garments UNDER-SKIRTS 


CReautiful well-made Lingerie 





In styles and fabrics for every possible requirement 
SILKS COTTONS HAND-MADES 


BLOOMERS 
DRAWERS 
BODICES 
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Graduation Frocks to- Make at Ftome 
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HESE three dresses we deem worthy 
of that “once ina lifetime ” occasion— 


graduation. Each design is in sizes 14 
to 20 years, and may be worn by grade- 
school, high-school, 
private-school, or col- 
lege graduate. Long 
and short sleeves are 
provided and each 
skirt is perforated for 
trimming bands. 

The French white 
cotton voile frock at 
upper left may have 
ruffles of the dress ma- 
terial or of sheer lace. 





Or it may be of white crépe de chine with 
matching sheer, soft lace. The slight fullness 
at hipline is achieved by narrow slashings. 
At upper right, a dress of cotton voile, crépe 
Roma, or crépe de 
chine, has a soft white 
ribbon sash, held by 
artificial flowers. The 
dressier frock below is 
made of white or- 
gandie, cream chiffon 
or georgette, over a 
wide-skirted bouffant 
taffeta slip. The 
bertha collar and skirt 
insertions are lace. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, N. Y. Dresses, 35 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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That troublesome back line 


How easy 
to perfect it! 


HOSE slim, beltless frocks of 
today—how unmercifully they 
reveal the existence of even one 
faulty line! This woman has a good 
figure, beautifully gowned—but see 
how a little fault in posture ruins 
the effect (left)—and how easily it 
is corrected (right). 
This annoying back line is due to 
a very common fault in posture. It 
is the lordosis posture shown be- 
low. While millions of women have 
this faulty line, many have learned 
that it can easily be corrected; in 
fact that all the lines of the figure 
can be perfected by a skillfully de- 
signed comfortable Spencer. 
That is because the Spencer Sys- 
tem recognizes the needs of your 





Hundreds of thousands of 
women have figures in this 
condition—a mild form of 
spinal curvature known as 
“Swayback” or “Lordosis.”” 
An ordinary girdle or cor- 
set will not correct it. It 
requires a special garment, 
created by Spencer Design- 
ers, which will not only 
make the figure lovelier 
but give radiant, abundant 
health. And such comfort 
—you'll love it. 























SPENCER CORSETS 





individual figure—not the “average” 
figure. Spencer garments are not 
merely made to measure. We 
not only take complete measure- 
ments but chart every line of 
your figure. From this combined 
information we diagnose your figure 
needs and create a garment for you 
and you alone. Such a garment— 
whether it is a belt, a corset, a 
girdle or a supporting corset, can 
be obtained only through the 
Spencer System of Designing. 

We have trained the Spencer Corse- 
tiere to secure this necessary information 
about your figure and its needs. 


Until this diagnosis has been made, 
neither you, the corsetiere, nor we are 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"We create a design especially for pow" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY, 141 DERBY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








competent to determine what sort of 
garment you should wear. This is the 
idea upon which Spencer Service is 
founded—a service which has proved of 
such benefit to women that it has grown 
to be the largest business of its kind in 
the world. 


Let the Spencer Corsetiere show you 
the wonderful possibilities of your figure 
—how to achieve slenderness without 
harmful remedies and so-called reducers. 
Look in your local telephone book under 
“Spencer Corsetiere.” ~~ 


If you do not find a 
her, mail the coupon f Spencer 


below and we will f Corsets 

send her to you are never 3 
promptly. There is soldin 3 
no obligation of any stores 
kind. 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





































THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


You,” and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name 


Please send me booklet ‘*Your Corsets Especially Designed for 





Address. 











If you want to make money 


We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corse- 
tieres. Previous experience is unnecessary. If interested 
check square for full details. 

May 25 
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The small tailored collar and 
straight trousers of this two- 
piece bathing suit are very 
smart. Grace and freedom are 
achieved by set-in godets—or 
it may be slashed at sides. 
Size 36 requires 3 3-4 yards of 
36-inch Skinner's Satin. 


She Perfect Fabric. for - 


the New Bathing Suits 


EWEST styles in women’s bathing suits require a ma- 
terial like Skinner’s Satin—something with firmness 
and “body” to it. 


And for strictly practical reasons, Skinner’s Satin is the ideal 
fabric for a bathing suit, in which wearing quality is the first 
consideration. It withstands the severe test of salt water 
and strong sunshine as no ordinary silk will. 


The smartest effects are obtained in the rich dark colors 
of Skinner’s Satin—black, navy, browns and grays. 
Be sure to 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


Sold by the yard at all first-class Dry Goods stores. If they 
do not have the shade you wish, ask them to get it for you. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Satins 


1925 
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The Jumper ‘Dress ts the Favorite 


2) T NEEDS but a glance at 
Pp Fifth Avenue shops to con- 
‘4. yf vince one that jumper dresses 
‘4 *) are distinctly the thing this spring. 
They are so smartly tailored, so be- 
coming in cut and simplicity that 
girls and young matrons have 
taken them up enthusiastically. 
Jersey, kasha, flannel, linen and 
crépe de chine are favorite mate- 
rials, and the same 
design is used in all the differ- 
ent fabrics and colors. Above, 
a white linen jumper dress 
adds another fashionable note 
in its rows of ombré fagoting. 
Three shades of orange are 
used, the lightest at the top 
and the darkest at the edge; 
where only two rows are 
needed, use the two darkest 
shades, and for only one row, 
the darkest. 
The three-eighths-inch- 
wide fagoting is between rows 
of flat white washable braid 











of the same width, and there is a hem of 
linen matching the darkest shade of fagoting. 
In another white frock, both the braid and 
the hem were white, with only the fagoting 
in color. When it is difficult to secure braid 
of the desired color, bias folds of the dress 
material may be substituted with success. 

The edge of dress and braid should |e 
basted to a strip of stiff paper, with desired 
spaces between rows, and the fagoting done 
according to diagram at lcit, 
using No. 5 mercerized em- 
broidery cotton. There are 
perforations for the fagoting, 
which may be omitted when 
a plain frock is desired. 

The center front opening 
has a facing turned back in 
revers sponsored by Chan«l, 
while the crépe de chine tic is 
of orange matching the linen 
hem. Short or full-length 
sleeves are provided in <le- 
sign—sizes 14 to 20 years — 
and the one-piece skirt has 
elastic casing at top. 








Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, from 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th St., New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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every day 
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BRAN FLAKES 
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prevention 


She who prizes beauty 
must obey Nature's law! 


How MANY of you who envy the perennial beauty of 
some favorite of the stage know the simple secret of her 
perpetual loveliness? 


No life is more arduous than hers, no environment 
more trying to the complexion. Still she comes before 
the footlights year after year, young and radiant because 
she has not transgressed Nature’s simplest law. 


Faulty elimination is the greatest enemy that beauty 
knows. It plays havoc with the complexion; brings 
sallow skin, dull and listless eyes. 


When intestines fail to function normally, when they 
become clogged with digestive waste, poisons generate 
and spread throughout the system, destroying health and 
beauty, paving the way for sickness and disease. 


Harsh drugs and laxatives should seldom be taken ex- 
cept at doctors’ orders. They bring only temporary relief 
and make matters much worse later. How much wiser 
it is to prevent faulty elimination and establish regular 
habits by eating the proper food. 

Bran is a bulk food which your own physician has 
recommended highly. Perhaps you have tried to eat 
ordinary bran and found it dry and tasteless. 


But there ts a bran thats reall y good to eat 


Post’s Bran Flakes is bran in its most delicious form. 
You can eat it every day and enjoy it. Served with milk 
or cream it is a splendid breakfast cereal. It makes the 
lightest muffins and the most tempting bran bread. 


If eaten regularly Post’s Bran Flakes will correct faulty 
elimination and establish regular habits. It provides the 
intestines with the bulk they need to function normally 
and at the same time brings to the body such vital food es- 
sentials as phosphorus and iron, proteins, carbohydrates and 
the essential Vitamin B. 


Post’s Bran Flakes is the best-liked bran. More of it 
is sold than any other kind. Millions eat it every day as 
an “Ounce of Prevention’’. Try it. Now you'll like bran. 


Send for “An Ounce of Prevention” 


Let us send you a free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our booklet show- 
ing different ways of serving bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 5-100, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Makers of Post Health Products: Instant Postum,Grape-Nuts, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties (Double-T'hick Corn Flakes), Postum Cereal. 


, Post 








© P. C. Co., 1925 























































Color—rich and vivid, 
or soft and dainty—is 
everywhere in the modern 
home. Think how much this 
room would lack in charm 
with an ordinary floor. 
soft clouded design is Belflor ae ; 
Inlaid Pattern No. 7103/1. ee 


The 








cA lovely floor and so economical 


EDROOMS become so much brighter and 

daintier when given thecolorful charm of 
Belflor Inlaid. And the most surprising part 
of it is that this new Nairn Flooring is ex- 
tremely low in price. 


The soft, clouded effects are duplicated in 
no other flooring. A lovely Belflor pattern in 
hues that blend with walls and furnishings 
produces the newest and richest of decora- 
tive effects. Old, worn-looking floors dis- 
appear forever. 


And what rugged, lasting service Belflor 
Inlaid gives you. It is made from the same 
quality materials as used in all the other 
Nairn Inlaid Linoleums— goods whose value 
and durability have stood unsurpassed for 
nearly forty years. 


No refinishing is needed, the colors are 


NAIRN u 
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permanent. They go clear through to the 
burlap back. An occasional waxing keeps 
them fresh and clear. 


Noiseless and comfortable underfoot— 
warm in winter, cool in summer—Belflor In- 
laid is the perfect flooring for every room. 


And from its wealth of artistic patterns, 
you'll have no difficulty in securing just 
the effects you want at a price that means 
real economy. 


Write for the folder showing Nairn Be/flor 
Inlaid in actual colors. Then ask the Nairn 
dealer to show you the goods “‘in the piece.” 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 


“A Quality Product Since 1888” 













INLAID 





This Three Thistle trade mark is on the 
ack of every yard of 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 
elflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marble- 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty 
Made in light and heavy weights. 
Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid 
tile patterns, machine inlaid. 
Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
mottled colors merge slightly to 
produce softened outlines. 
Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 
Granite and MoresqueInlaids—popular 
all-over mottled effects. 
The edge shows you 
fi that the inlaid pat 
terns are permanent, 
the colors go throug! 
to the burlap back. 
Battleship Linoleam—heavyweight plain 
linoleum — made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Bat- 
tleship Linoleum. In six colors. 
Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and 

quiet plain-colored flooring. 
Printed Linoleum — beautiful designs 

printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 

leum. Has a tough, glossy surface. 
Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in 

handsome rug designs. 
Pro-Lino—attractive patterns printed on 
a felt base. 


















Above—Belflor Inti 
Pattern No. 7103 


Below—Belflor Iniaid 
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Pattern No. 7105/5. 
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The one-piece linen at upper left is 
slashed and faced to form revers, and 
has set-in, dart-fitted sleeves and ap- 
plied trimming. The design permits 
you to turn the polka-dotted frock into 
4 tailored affair by choosing linen and 
making it with turned-down collar and 
a wide suede belt. A one-piece slip-on 
with a scarf collar has two side plaits 
and perforations for trimming bands 
at hem, sleeves and down center front. 
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4679 


C for the 
Younger Folk 


EBS and subdebs certainly take 
ID to colorful linens and silks. Quite 

in the grown-up ensemble man- 
ner is the linen frock at upper left, with 
English cotton print trimming repeated 
on hat and parasol. At upper right, a 
white linen or piqué suspender dress has 
a separate blouse of bordered rose hand- 
kerchief linen or silk crépe. 

A best dress of navy silk crépe in the 
new graduated dot effect, has a simulated 
vest of cream net,with navy-edged cream- 
net plaitings, and cream-colored satin 
ribbon for a crushed belt. Next to it, 
the popular striped tub silk in coral and 
white has horizontal trimming bands. 


Designs for all frocks have long and 
short sleeves and come in sizes 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years, with the exception of 
the suspender dress at upper right 
(No. 4679) which is for 4-,6-,8-,10-,12- 
and 14-year-olds. This has a separate 
blouse with Peter Pan collar and long 
set-in sleeves gathered or shirred to a 
band finished with slightly flared cuff 
at wrist. Pockets are set in, and a belt 


may be worn, if preferred. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 



















































The 
Snugeleband 


Fashion today takes as 
its ideal the ‘Shuman form 
divine’ and molds the fig- 
ure into the natural, girlish 
lines of youth. 


The Snuggleband was 
scientifically designed with 
just this ideal in mind. It is 
made of luxurious satin, 
with no bones or constrict- 
ing elastic to hamper free- 
dom of movement, but so 
cut that it holds the figure 
in lines of natural grace and 
affords a fitting foundation 
for the slim silhouette. 

The Snuggleband is easily 
adjusted— it ‘‘wraps’’ across 
the back, buttoning in the 
middle and on either side— 
six buttons in all, no hooks 
or eyes. Launders as easily 
as your lingerie. In pink or 
white, price $12. Also of- 
fered in imported English 
mercerized broadcloth at $9. 

The Bromley Panty-bras- 
siere, sketched on the left, is 
a combination brassiere 
and step-in of heavy glove 
silk which buttons onto the 
Snuggleband, 
making a three- 
in-one garment 
which cannot get 
out of place. Or 
you can buy the 
Bromley straight- 
line brassiere of 
glove silk, which 
buttons onto the 
Snuggleband, 
making a two-in-one gar- 
ment which “stays put.” 
Panty-brassiere, $12; 
Bromley brassiere, $4. 





Bromley-Shepard, Inc. 
53 Paige Street, Lowell, Mass. 


If your favorite shop cannot supply 
you, write us direct, sending bust and 
low waist measure. 
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pare 
little hands 


the needless 
pain of burns 
and other 
injuries 

MALL hands that are into 


everything! How often they 
get burned and hurt! 






Today a remarkable remedy— 
Unguentine—is saving hours of 
misery and suffering. 

Unguentine gives almost in- 
stant relief from the pain of 
burns and scalds—and from 
wounds of every kind. If you 
have never used Unguentine 
you will be astonished at its 
effectiveness. 

It is used today by thousands of 
hospitals and by physicians everywhere 
when the most intense suffering must 
be relieved—or when the danger of in- 
fection must be prevented. 

For Unguentine not only relieves 
pain. It is a powerful antiseptic as 
well—an antiseptic that can be applied 
to an open wound without the slightest 
harsh or irritating effect! 








There is nothing like Unguentine 
made today. No medicine cabinet 
should be without it. 50 cents at your 
druggist’s. Or the coupon below will 
bring you trial tube free of all charge. 





Made by The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich, New York. 
Canadian Agents: H.F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


FREE! A generous tub 





—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 





THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. J 5, 
Norwich, New York 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet, ‘‘What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


~ 


Block Printing With Ftouschold Accessories 


wag\POOL printing is the simplest, 
bel Weary) Icast expensive and in many re- 
(Ase, “8| spects the most practical of handi- 
Bes 4 crafts. And it lends itself to so 
Wome} Many materials that one may 
have a spool-printed dress for eve.” occa- 
sion. To many women the strongest appeal 
about a spool-printed frock is that it is indi- 
vidual. No other woman will ever own one 
like yours, unless you let her copy it! 
Your tools 
for making up 
designs con- 
sist, first of all, 
of spools, and 










By Epwarp THaTcHER 


what a variety of sizes are to be found in any 
workbasket—all with smooth flat ends and 
all of course with a hole in the center. When 
you want a round design, use the spool as it 
is. When you want a flower-shaped print, 
notch the edges of the spool with a file—one 
of the small triangular-shaped ones that cost 
about ten cents in any hardware store. To 
make a leaf shape, split a spool in half, 
lengthwise, after this manner: Place the 
spool, standing on end, on a flat piece of 
wood, and then rest the blade of a stout 
knife on it where it is to be split and 
give blade of knife a tap with a hammer. 
The vein of leaf is then cut in with the 
edge of the file, running it across the 
center of the end of the split spool. 
Lead-pencil ends furnish many designs. 
Some are round, some six-sided and if you 
file notches around the pencil you will 


have a different kind of flower print. Matc! 
ends make the small dots about flowers o: 
the stamens in them. Various-sized circles 
may be obtained by using the rims of bottles 
tops of jelly glasses, bottle caps or tin con 
tainers. Meat skewers, too, have their plac: 
in making attractive designs. 

In making the print, you will find oil 
paint is the best medium to use. It may be 
common house paint, artists’ color or auto 
finish, but it should be without varnish. I{ 
house paint is used, it is wise to pour off the 
oil usually found at the top of the can when 
it is opened, before mixing the paint. Us 
turpentine to get the proper consistency, 
which should be thick enough so that it will 
not drip from a brush and so it is rather 
sticky. If it is too thin and runny, the 
prints will blur and not be clean-cut. If it is 
too thick, it will clog up the printing surface 
of the spool printing block. Experimenting 
on scraps of the material you are to use will 
show whether or not your paint is of right 
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Slip, 4305 
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consistency. You may use as many colors 
in the design as you find attractive and ar- 
tistic. Mix each color in a shallow can lid or 
utter dish. If the paint dries out or be- 
omes too thick, add more turpentine. Two 
or three teaspoonfuls of paint will charge 
\ spool printing block many times, and of 
ihe two ways to charge the blocks the first is 
io spread the paint evenly on the surface of 
the block with a brush each time a print is 
inade; the second way is to thoroughly 
saturate with paint a felt pad cut from an 
old hat or made of one layer of canton flan- 
nel. Place this pad on a piece of glass, which 
will keep the paint from soaking out and 
will also provide a flat, even surface under 
the pad. As the paint in the pad dries out 
or is used up, more turpentine or more paint 
may be added. 

Now, with the tools and paint ready, pre- 
pare to do the printing. The most successful 
materials on which to print are cotton voile, 
unbleached muslin, chiffon, pongee, cotton 
broadcloth, crépe de chine, batiste, linen 
and any cottons of linenlike weave. Work 
should be done on a flat table top or drawing 


board. Stretch the material tightly over 
six or eight flat layers of newspaper and 
hold it there with thumb tacks. The papers 
form a pad, yielding slightly under the im- 
pression of the print, which is essential. If 
the material is transparent enough, lines 
of the design may be drawn on the paper on 
which it is to be pinned. If the material is 
opaque, mark the lines with chalk, which is 
easily rubbed out. These lines serve as a 
guide in laying out the design with spool 
blocks. 

It is better to launder all cotton materials 
before printing. After the printing is fin- 
ished, the paint should be allowed to dry, 
and then the wrong side of the print should 
be pressed with a hot iron. Place a damp 
cloth between the iron and wrong side of 
print, as the steam helps set the colors. If 
the prints are properly made they will stand 
frequent washing with a weak soap and 
water solution; any pure soap on the mar- 
ket will give good results. Rub as lightly 
as possible. 

The designs are so striking and colorful 
that frocks should be very simply made. 


We have 
selected 
popular 
types of 
dresses 
from 
which to choose, 
and all are of the 
simplest construc- 
tion. Matching 
bags, scarfs, hats and parasols are easy to 
make and add a smart touch to the costume. 

At extreme left of page 88 a natural- 
colored pongee, in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42, is 
printed in dull blue and orange. There is a 
vestee of white handkerchief linen. Spool 
prints used are C for the hem and D for the 
patch pockets. You will find photographs 
and explanations of all prints on page 197. 
Thenext two frocks are cut from the same de- 
sign, which comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 
The first is made of silk crépe, printed in 
orange, green and navy blue—diagram E— 
with a chiffon scarf to match. The second is 






(Continued on Page 197) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling THE Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by 


Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 


Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Slips, 25 cents. 


ESMOND ECONOMY AND SERVICE 
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ESMOND 
BLANKETS 


You buy more tor less when 
you buy Esmond Blankets — 
more warmth, more wear, 
more quality and more beau- 
ty. Esmond Blankets are the 
logical blankets,doubleweave 
and warmth and single length, 
moth-proof and less bother. 
Esmond designs and colors 
are woven in—they are fade- 
proof. Buy Esmond for beau- 
ty, economy and wear. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, R. I. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Selling Agents, New York Ciry 





ESMOND DOUBLE WEAVE—DOUBLE WARMTH 








































Always ready ~ 
cheale relished 


VWVEEN you have Beech-Nut Prepared 

Spaghetti in the house, you always 
have meals in readiness, complete 
meals, full meals. And it is pleasant to 
know that the family will delight in them 
any time you desire to serve them. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti has a sauce 
of sun-ripened tomatoes and _ selected 
creamy cheese. It is made to please — tender 
spaghetti in a sauce delicious with spices 
and seasoning. A fine new food so thor- 
oughly good that it satisfies everybody. 

And all you need to do is heat it and 
serve it. It takes only a few minutes to get 
ready. It looks good on the table, tastes 
good, provides plenty of nourishment. 

Keep Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti on 
hand. It is your best friend in emergency 
times. You can get it from your grocer. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


BeechNut 


Prepared Spaghetti, 


Ready to Serve 
Also Beech-Nut macaroni, 


spaghetti, vermicelli, rings and elbows, 
in packages. Ask your grocer. 


a 


WITH CHEESE AND 
| TOMATO SAUCE 
— 





Dept. H-5 BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and ser- 
vice information. 
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ready to pick up as a neighbor stops by. 
They are sure to have discovered how 
well raffia work fills in these moments; 
they are sure to have discovered, too, 
that once begun it is one of the most 
fascinating of handicrafts and one that 
is done with amazing rapidity. 


bags we have seen. They were designed 
by disabled French soldiers and were 
imported for those American women of 
discernment who like to have different 
and distinctive accessories. The three 
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smart Accessories From Raffia Porch Work 
























For stitches used in sewing bag A 
see sketches numbers one to five 
inclusive, page 199, and number 
six below. Strawberries and leaves 
are black raffia, handles and back- 
ground of natural-colored raffia, 
striped and edged with Gobelin 
blue. Bag B has handles, back- 
ground of border and stripes of 
Sistine blue; leaves green; for 
Stitches, see sketches two, three, 
Sour, five, seven and eight, page 199, 
and six below. Handles and back- 
ground of border of bag C are Flem- 
ish blue, lower part of bag natural 
raffia, leaves green—for stitches, 
see sketches two, four, five, nine 
and ten, page 199, and six below. 


reat 


t 
E 
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Transfer No. 600 


6. For the handles 
on the large bags, 
take enough strands 
of raffia to make the 
foundation one- 
quarter-inch thick, 
and wrap them with 
a single strand to 
hold them together. 
Witha single strand 
of raffia, buttonhole 
over this foundation 
as below at left. 












my r . 
ae AS brings to many women a 

yee) thought of quiet, contentful 
¥ “4 afternoons spent on the 


porch witha bit of handwork 
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Here are some of the loveliest raffia 


4] bed al f 

yi 
large ones with handles are named sew- : im 
ing bags, but that is only the beginning wali Wik 
of their usefulness. They will gladly A Be 
transfer a picnic repast from your 
kitchen to your favorite brookside 
haunt. They will stuff themselves out 
most accommodatingly and most pro- 
digiously, if you carry them on shop- 
ping expeditions. Two things they share 
with the underarm bags D, E and F: 
their gorgeous colorings and the smart- 
ness they add to a sports costume! 


Transfer No. 599 (for designs below) 


faye, 


x 
* 
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From top to bottom, the under- 
arm bags are: D—natural-colored 
raffia and orange raffia, with de- 
tails of stitches in sketches two, 
three and four, page 199; E— 
_ natural raffia flowers with black 
centers, bright green leaves against 
a rose and natural raffia back- 
ground—sketches two, three, four, 
twelve and thirteen; F—a spray 
with green stem and leaves and 
clusters of Delft blue, lavender and 
natural raffia fruit, with centers of 
black raffia—sketches two, three, 
four and eleven, page 199. These 
will add a delightful touch of color 
to light summer frocks. 



















Transfer No. 600 


Inaddition to.the raffia, you will need, 
for each large bag, three-quarters of a 
yard of twenty-three-inch-wide white 
cross-stitch canvas, with a mesh which 
has eleven threads to the inch; a piece 
of material the same size as the canvas 
for lining; and a blunt tapestry needle 
No. 18. The finished bag has a maxi- 
mum width of twelve and three-quarter 
inches and height of ten inches, so fold 
the canvas—laying the selvage edges 
together for the top—and cut to this 
size, allowing a full inch all around. 

Natural raffia should be soaked for 
several hours in clear water, then dried 
on a flat surface. If either natural or 
colored raffia is stiff and hard when 
ready to be used, draw each strand 
through a damp cloth before using. 

After both sides are embroidered ac- 
cording to the design, make the two 
handles twelve inches long, and attach 
one to outside of each side of bag, so 
that the ends are approximately five 
inches apart. Fasten the handle firmly 
to the canvas fora half inch with strands 
of raffia matching the border at top of 
bag. Hem 
down selvaged 
edges on the 
wrong side 
and, placing 
the two right 
sides of design 
together with 
top edges 
parallel, sew 
firmly around 
the sides and 
bottom. 

The French 
bags are lined 
with sateen, 





Above, one of the un- 
derarm bags has been 
opened to show depth 

and lining. Page 199) 


(Continued on 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Raffia Transfers, 25 cents. 
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These are the atented 


Crisp Corn Flakes ’ A 


When you put down your book for 
the night, go out to the kitchen and 
fix a heaping bowl of Post Toasties, 
Double-Thick Corn Flakes, and 
cream. These Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes are crisper, better flavored. 
Seasoned expertly and toasted by 
special process to crisp, golden 
brown, Post Toasties are the most 
delicious Corn Flakes you ever 
tasted. Ask your grocer for Post 
Toasties. Insist on the genuine. 
The original Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes come only in the red and 
wax-wrapped package. 



































POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, inc., Dept. 5-100 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Makers of—Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Doudble- Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts. 








Make the milk or cream test 
forcorn flakes crispness. Send 
now for free test package. 


© P.C.Co., 1925 
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Corn Flakes 


stay crisp in cream 
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Few things are easier to make 
than good mayonnaise. 

c 

Wesson Oil and a fresh egg— 
beaten together and seasoned to 
taste—and you have a mayonnaise 


you'll be proud of! 

Quickest results are obtained 
if the oil and egg are not too cold. 
The ordinary temperature of your 
kitchen is just right. 


Break the egg in a bowl— 


Add about a tablespoon of 
Wesson Oil. 


Beat vigorously with an 


egg beater or a fork—until the oil and 
egg are thoroughly mixed. How long will 
that take? Perhaps while you count 
fifty—not as fast as you can count but 


as fast as you can beat. 
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Add another tablespoon of oil and 


beat again—vigorously. 
and beat again. 


Two tablespoons 
Two or three more 








and beat again. 


Your mayonnaise will begin to 
thicken a little. 


Then add Wesson Oil four or five 
tablespoons at a time, beating well after 
each addition—until your mayonnaise is 
as thick and stiff as you want it. The more 
oil you beat into it the thicker your may- 
onnaise will be—about two cupfuls is the 
usual amount. [Never add more than a 
quarter cupful of oil at any one time.} 


After your mayonnaise is made, add 


seasoning. Mix a half teaspoon of 
salt, a teaspoon each of sugar and 
mustard, a generous pinch each of 
paprika and red pepper—add a 
tablespoon of lemon juice or vine- 








gar and stir until the salt and sugar B® | 
are dissolved—then pour into a A 


the mayonnaise and beat well. 
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lothes the Business Woman 
Can Make for Flerself 
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At left, a popular 
Suspender sports 
skirt has rounded 
or V-shaped line at 
neck and sleeves; 
at right, a one- 
piece kimono- 
sleeved everyday 
dress may be made 
with or without in- 
verted skirt plaits. 











Below at left is a 
smart one-piece 
surplice general- 
wear dress, while 
next to it is a well- 
designed best frock 
with the new fringe 
effect of flat tubes 


of the material, 





Suspender Skirt 4684 
y Sizes 14, 16 years, 
36 to 46 


a 
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4693 
3 Sizes 16 years, 
q 36 to 44 


4699 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 42 
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frock, with kimono sleeves, 
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4701 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44 
“—_ 





























Above, second from right, 
a one-piece slip-on porch 


has a seven-inch-wide 
jabot from neck to hem; 
next to it, an ensemble 


of a straight dress with 
jabot frill and band at 
skirt hem, and a one- 
piece dart-fitted coat with 
Slightly bell-shaped 
Sleeves. At lower right 
is @ one-piece kimono- 
sleeved afternoon dress, 
with double jabot and 
looped band of contrast- 
ing material or ribbon, 


PRING brings us 
such fascinating 
materials that 


we are suggesting sev- 
eral possibilities for 
each of the attractive, 
easily made frocks on 
this page. From left to 
right above, you may 
choose plain-colored 
kasha, striped tub silk 
or cotton broadcloth 
over a white crépe de 
chine or batiste guimpe; next, 
white piqué, cotton broadcloth, 
linen or any sturdy cotton ma- 
terial, and a belt of the material 
or black leather. The polka- 
dotted frock may be of white 
silk crépe with red dots and a 
jabot and collar of white geor- 
gette, bound in red, or of white 
cotton crépe woven with 


general-wear suit consists ( 
\ 








_ 4694 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44 








T 
4683 \ 

Sizes 14, i | \ | 
16 years, / Po oe 4 
36 to 44 | y if | 

i { | 
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rayon—the name gen- 
erally used for artificial 
silk—with a crépe de 
chine jabot. 
Natural-colored 
kasha is used for the 
skirt band—which, by 
the way, might be ap- 
plied to a slip, letting 
the upper part of dress 
become a_ tunic 
blouse—and the coat 
of the ensemble suit. 
The upper part of dress 
and coat lining are of chintz or 
of printed silk, the jabot of 
handkerchief linen or georgette, 
respectively, and the binding 
and ribbons black satin. 
Below, at left, we suggest 
black-and-white plaid flannel 
or a colored linen or cotton with 
plaid formed by a drop stitch, 
or plain linen or cotton. The 
vest and smart new belt with 
pocket attached are of plain, 
contrasting material. Next to 
it isa mint-green georgette or 
silk crépe, and‘at lower right, 
printed chiffon, georgette or 
crépe, with black satin ribbon 
looped down front and binding 
neck and sleeves. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling THe Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Suits, 45 cents; Blouses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Slips, 25 cents. 
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“Smile 
Insurance’”’ 


Get this Protection for 
Your Teeth and Health 


HERE’S a definite 

connection between 
a winning smile and this 
correct brush. Sound teeth 
—good health—a happy 
disposition (the rewards 
of twice-a-day brushing) 
makes Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush users feel like smil- 
ing. And their pride is 
evident as their smiles 
disclose the charm of glis- 
tening teeth. 

Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
was designed to fit the 
danger spots. Its convex 
brushing surface contacts 
the INSIDE contour of 
your teeth as no other 
brush can. It cleans thor- 
oughly all OUTSIDE sur- 
faces. The wedge-shaped 
tufts penetrate inter- 
dental spaces, sweeping 
them clean. 


Insure your teeth, your health 
and your smile witha Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush. At good dealers. 
Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth’s, 
35c; Child’s, 25¢; Gum Mas- 
sage, 75c. 
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The only tooth 
brush with the 
health curv 


The curve above makes tooth 
cleaning so much simpler that 
dentists and users have named 
it “The Health Curve.’’ It is 
a patented feature, hence can 
be had inno other tooth brush. 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


Cleans 
_INSIDE 


mae!” 
tered? (i 


« 
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and BETWEEN 


¢ 1925, The Western Co., Chicago 











The fashionable 
candy-striped 
flannel or tub silk, 
trimmed with 
plain material in 
the predominat- 
ing color, makes 
this sports dress. 
Design includes 
perforations for 
trimming bands. 














4697 
Sizes 14 to 
20 years, 
36 to 42 
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Jacket, 4673 eee 





The kasha, flannel 

or piqué sleeveless 
sports jacket at left j ] 
may be made with or 
without closing in 
front, and is 
worn with a 
mannish tub- 
silk shirt and 
matching skirt. 


(at left) 
Sizes 14, 16 
years, 
36 to 44 

















Embroidery or 
printed silk 
crépe may trim 
this white or 
pastel silk crépe, 
with black satin 
tie and bindings. 
The circular 
flounce, in 
frontonly,is 
the last word 
in fashion. 














. withbody enough 








Striped tub silk, 
cotton broad- 
cloth, or any 
other material 


to take tail- 
ored lines, is 
excellent for 
this design, trimmed with 
plain matching bands. 









Sizes 16 years, 
\ 
| 36 to 42 
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Blouse, 4685 
Sizes 16 
years, 

36 to 42 
Transfer 


No. $37 


\ \ A \ 
: j \ 
Slip \ 
No. 4616 LA ’ 





















The c répe de 
chine ju mper 
blouse above, 
smartly embroid- 
ered in black, 
may be in hip or 
finger-tip 
length, and 

is worn 
overa 
white 
kasha 
skirt. 













4687 
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_ 4695 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 42 








OT only are the cos- 
tumes on this page 
designed for quick 


and easy sewing, but they 
set forth four of the lead- 
ing Paris decrees for sum- 
mer—the jumper frock; 
the straight slip-on dress; 
the sleeveless sports blouse; 
and the skirt with a front 
movement in the form of 
an inverted plait, circular 
godetsorgathered fullness. 
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black satin bands. 
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4700 
Sizes 16 

years, Crépe or georgette makes this 
36 to 42 one-piece afternoon dress 


with ivory crépe revers and 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, N. Y. C. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; Jackets, 25 cents; Slips, 35 cents. 
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Make Them and Save Money 
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Printed silk crépe, 
with vestee and 
cravat collar of 
plain silk crépe, 
makes the one- 
piece frock at right. 
The applied circu- 
lar godets may be 
omitted, if desired. 


4702 


36 to 44 





Sizes 16 years, 
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For “‘ best”’ 



































this one- 

piece, slip- 

on draped _ 4696 
frock is Sizes 16 years, 


lovely made 
of two thick- 
nesses of 
chiffon or 
one of silk 
crépe. 


36 to 48 





TH 

























Find the womanly 
woman who can resist 
the stunning striped tub 
silks and cotton broad- 
cloths offered this season! 







{ 
| Stripes in the one-piece 
Sports frock at right, 
which has a patch pocket 
at upper left side and 
facing band from neck- 
line at center front. 








Wide stripes in two 4682 
| shades of blue are sepa- Sizes 16 years 
rated by narrow cream 36 to 46 j 


Here the in- 
dispensable 
sports frock 
is white 
kasha, with 
a soft black 
satin collar 
finishing in 
knotted tie. 























4689 
h Sizes 14, 16 
years, 36 to 44 
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An extra panel 
at right side, 
Shield at neck, 
and narrow belt 
across the back 
are special fea- 
tures included 
in the design of 
dress below. 

Crépe or two 

thicknesses of 

chiffonarerec- 
ommended. 











4692 
Sizes 36 
to 50 


This is an excel- 
lent design for 
the use of the 
bordered crépe 
or tub silk that 
looks so lovely, 
yet is difficult to 
handle, 
Fourside 
plaits 
\ give full- 
ness to 
Seere, 
though 
they may 
beomitted 
ifdesired. 








4690 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46 





























HATEVER the material, 

\ X you will find your frock has 
enviable style and lines, if 

made from one of these designs. So 
standardized has dress become that 
a smart dress for yourself and one 
equally suitable for your schoolgirl 
daughter may be had from the same 
design, with a little alteration in the 
matter of size. In fact, every design 


offers at least two versions, often - 


more. A French bouquet here, or a 
tie there, adds the “‘ individual” note. 





18 East 18th Street, New York City. 








er. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 





May Breath FREE 


Send coupon for a box 











Pure Breath 


wherever, whenever 
you need it 


A breath pure as Maytime—instantly! 


AY BREATH is science’s new- 

est contribution to protect 
against a grave social offense. It is 
an antiseptic mouth wash in_ tablet 
form; a scientific purifier, not a mere 
perfume that cries out your effort at 
concealment. 

You carry it with you wherever 
you go. Let a single tablet dissolve in 
your mouth—that’s all. Your breath 
will breathe the fragrance of May- 
time. 

Ke * * 

Bad breath is a _ universal offense. 
The causes are many and hard to 
avoid. 

Certain foods cause it. Smoking is 
another cause; decaying food in the 
mouth another, stomach disorders, etc. 

No one is immune. Few realize they 
have it. Careful people guard against 
it. This in fairness to themselves and 
their friends. 

* * * 

The object of May Breath is to 
provide constant protection. 

It comes in thin tin boxes that you 
carry with you. No matter what the 
cause of your bad breath, May Breath 
corrects it. 

Never go to a dance, theatre, to 
any social gathering, without first tak- 
ing this simple precaution. 


A box free 


Let us give you a box to try. You 
will be delighted. Simply use the 
coupon. 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada. 











Good Fora Regular Size Box 


Fill in your name, then mail this coupon for a 
Regular Size box of May Breath free. 
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MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 
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LUSTERSHEER, the newest Wamsutta creation 
is a beautiful fabric with a lustrous finish pro- 
duced in the season’s most popular shades. 

Like all Wamsutta fabrics, LUSTERSHEER is 
distinctive. It is sheer enough for the loveliest 
undergarments, yet strong enough to withstand 
frequent laundering. The name LUSTERSHEER 
is stamped on the selvage of every yard. 

Every woman who is planning to make dainty 
lingerie, children’s clothes and baby dresses 
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WAMSUTTA 





TO MEET THE MODE FOR SHEER AND SILKLIKE LINGERIE 


will find LUSTERSHEER the ideal material. 

LUSTERSHEER comes from those great mills 
at New Bedford, Mass., where the famous 
Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow cases are 
made and where the weaving of beautiful fab- 
rics has become a fine art—where loveliness is 
matched by durability. 


If your dealer does not carry LUSTERSHEER 
write to us for samples and let us tellyou the name 
of the nearest dealer where you can purchase it. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
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(onfessions of a Dub Father 


(Continued from Page 25) 


ese and other weaknesses my parents 
were unable to eradicate in my case. There 
mu:t be some way of wiping from childish 
minds the silly errors of unnecessary self- 
consciousness and causeless fear. A psy- 


chologist can do this with mature human 
beings, but I am not a psychologist. I am 
merely a dub father who, as time passes, 
grows more and more worried and concerned 
about his job. 

\ dub father’s job consists in handling those 
problems of child management which his wife 
is unwilling or unable to handle. He usually 
solves them by doing as 
his own father did in similar 
circumstances. 

| am growing used to this 
task. I donot protest against 
it. L only wish I knew how 
to be a fair, enlightened and 
scientific parent. I had no 
preliminary instruction in the 
theory or practice of pater- 
nity. I simply was pushed, 
one day, into the unknown 
clement of fatherhood and left 
there to gulp and flounder 





imitation. Posing as an ideal is, I find, ex- 
hausting and thankless work, both intellec- 
tually and morally. Iam by way of becoming 
mildly a hypocrite, because of my traditional 
relationship with my offspring. 

Enthusiastic fellow-diners have never 
crowded any prizes upon me for the excellence 
of my table manners, but I presume to tell 
my son with the voice of supreme authority 
how gentlemen should eat. I am sadly negli- 
gent in matters of courtesy, but I throw my- 
self into conscientious spasms of horror if my 
child appears in the house with his hat still 

on his head. My own bureau 

drawers look most of the time 
as though some particularly 
vigorous animal had just had 

a fit in each of them, but I 

continue to preach the gospel 

of tidiness to my own son. 
It is exacting and nerve- 
* wearing work, this posing as 

a model for your child. And 

then added to the discomfort 

is the uneasy suspicion that 
it is hard for anyone to cherish 

a particularly warm affection 





and muddle about as best I 
might. 

| have been married for eight years; I have 
been a father for six. I am a more than 
ordinarily happy husband because my wife 
and I had known each other for a long time 
before we were even engaged. We were en- 
gaged a year. The odds, therefore, were in 
favor of our continuing to like each other’s 
society since we had liked it so long already. 

But one day I was childless, with no know]l- 
edge whatever of youngsters except the fad- 
ing memory of my own childhood, and the 

ext I was a parent with a growing respon- 
sibility on my shoulders for years and years 
tocome. I had had no experience at being a 
r. I had had no way of determining 
her I was fitted for the job or not, and 

yet there it was and there I was. 

\ mother, or at least the typical mother, is 
happy and contented in her parenthood. She 
suffers more than enough for this compen- 
sating happiness, but most of that agony is 
over at birth. Thereafter, the exquisitely 
tender bond of love and sympathy between 
mother and child grows stronger with the 
years. Probably, it is only just that it should; 
but since this is the case, the dub father 
comes to feel that he is hovering about the 
outskirts of an esoteric association whose 
membership is limited straitly to two. The 
highest post he can hope to attain in the 
family lodge is that of sergeant at arms. 

Somewhere on the up-trail of human de- 
velopment, the tasks of rearing, educating, 
disciplining, almost always performed by the 
mother among the lower animals, was split 
up between man and woman. It may have 
been that Eve, after the expulsion from Eden, 
arranged these matters to suit herself. 

You,” she may have informed Adam, 

“will do thus and so with Cain and Abel. I 

ve my hands full feeding and loving them. 
lhe rest of the job is yours.” 


What is Expected of a Father 


F VE could always do pretty much what 
‘4 she pleased with Adam and he had no 
ught of questioning the righteousness of 
r assignment. Meekly, he took up the most 
rous and thankless tasks of child-rearing. 
great-to-the-nth-power grandsons are 
ng them still, like the dubs they are. 
| have discovered in the last six years that, 
1 father, every male is expected to be, (a) 
ideal adult on whom a son may model 
mself; (b) a lawgiver, speaking with the 
thority of Moses; (c) a punitive force. At 
‘he same time the adult male of the species is 
ipposed to be a proud and happy parent, a 
‘ther on whom his son may look with admi- 
ration and affection. 
1 can’t do it. I am a dub father, not a 
“reat protean actor. 
The thought of posing as a model for one’s 
child is disconcerting, unless you have more 
cli-conceit than the average father ever gets 
pportunity to amass. There are moments of 
irankness when I hope devoutly, though 
ecretly, that my own son may model him- 
clf, eventually, on someone more worthy of 
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for a person who is always 
being cited as an exemplar of 
all the virtues. Furthermore, one may fear 
and respect the voice of the lawgiver, but one 
rarely loves the owner thereof with any great 
intensity. Mothers, unable or unwilling to 
refuse the desire of their sons, frequently 
evade the issue by saying: ‘‘ We'll see what 
father thinks.”” And when father renders a 
decision, that doesn’t enhance his popularity. 


That Arbitrary Sentiment 


HUS, the average son surveys the aver- 

age father from still another uncompli- 
mentary angle—as the executioner; literally, 
as the person more adept in inflicting pain 
than is his mother. ‘‘ Your father will settle 
with you, young man,” is a not unusual ma- 
ternal ultimatum; and father settles and de- 
tracts still further from his popularity by so 
doing. The dub father knows this. He 
recognizes the ungrateful réle he is forced to 
play. Yet all the while he insists on picturing 
himself as an immensely popular person in 
his son’s eyes. 

Sentiment brings more pain into the world 
than a whole gross of Spanish Inquisitions 
could furnish, working overtime. Sentiment 
establishes arbitrarily and with no regard for 
fact that a father is to be a pal to his son and 
promises that one’s children will furnish, in 
return for the gift of birth, a lovely filial de- 
votion. Sentiment forbids that a son shall 
ever say: ‘‘My father is a good guy, but he 
bores me stiff”; or that a father shall admit: 
‘“My youngster and I haven’t much in com- 
mon.” These thoughts probably pass through 
a million masculine minds daily and remain 
unuttered. 

Dub fathers are sentimental, idealistic 
things. Down in our hearts, each of us be- 
lieves that our son is a marvel; each hopes 
devoutly that he will prove himself so to the 
world at large. It is due to this silly hope 
that we dub fathers are often harsh with our 
offspring. We don’t like to be reminded how 
much our children resemble us. 

My son dresses himself in the morning with 
all the leisurely deliberation of movement of 
the three-toed sloth. He sits on the edge of 
his bed, one sock dangling from his fist, and 
looks off into space with a rapt and cow-like 
gaze. Left to himself, he would probably ap- 
pear fully clothed somewhere along toward 
supper time. 

He drives me wild. I punish him persist- 
ently, but it is not the offense, per se, for 
which I punish. It is the similarity he dis- 
plays under such circumstances to me at his 
age. This is what infuriates me. I don’t like 
to be reminded that he is probably pretty 
much the same sort of small boy I was at six. 

It is this same dearly guarded belief that 
one’s son is unusually gifted which plunges 
the dub father into acute torture when his 
scion becomes rude or disobedient in the 
presence of strangers. I have spanked my 
son frequently for such sins, not for the 
crimes themselves, but because I felt he was 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 


ANUIPASSING 
Achievement 
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6) 
We announce to the women of America a 
remarkable achievement—the development of a vastly 
better method of electric cleaning. 

Here is an achievement of which we are justly proud— 

a super cleaner—a scientific and mechanical masterpiece 
that upsets all previous ideas of cleaning efficiency. 

With absolute assurance we say that you have never seen 
an Blectric Cleaner like the Royal—such a 
masterful combi- ) nation of cleaning power, nimble- 
ness, convenience { and durability. It is the cap-sheaf 
of over 15 years’ experience in cleaner building. 

The new Royal is =the final result of a centuries’ old develop- 
ment of cleaning de- ) vices. First the besom—then the broom— 
then the carpet | sweeper. Then suction cleaning—and 
now—a miraculous | Royal that cleans by air alone more 
speedily—more eas- ily—more thoroughly than ever before. 

Until you have seen this new Royal you cannot realize 
what real electric cleaning is. You'll see results you never 
dreamed were possi- ble. Accleaner so light that a child easily 
carries it, of such super power and speed that cleaning becomes 
almost automatic. 

Write for this new Book— 
ee FREE 
Full of interesting information 
about cleaning and how to 
lighten the labor of housekeep- 
ing. Mail the coupon now! 
The P. A. Geier Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured 
in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Y 
oronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal. Vibrator, 
Royal Hair Cutter, Royal Drier, 
Royal Clothes Washer 
eF- — 








THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your Free Book on Easier Housekeeping. 
Mame gc 
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Smart, Isn’t It? 


OA np it’s the real secret of Youth’s greyhound grace = the 
secret of those supple, slender lines every woman wants to keep. 


For to correétly control curves, check the rising tide of weight 
and secure true fashion foundation, the right corset is absolutely 
essential. Upon it alone depends the passing picture of yourself. 

Bon Ton Corsets are specialty corsets designed for every need 
and type of the human figure. They are the perfected result of 
sixty-four years of corset designing to women of the whole world. 

Insist upon examining a Bon Ton Corset. Note how carefully it 
is made = the excellence of materials, the little added touches of 
fine finishing — and then be your own judge and jury. You'll find 
it outwears and outlasts far more expensive corsets. 

Bon Ton and Royal Worcester Corsets, Girdles, Bras- 
sieres, Bandeaux and Brassiere Cor-Sets are carried by 


all leading stores and specialty shops here and abroad 
always at prices every woman can afford. 


Send for the very interesting fashion booklet, ‘“Told in Negligee’’ 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 


son lon 


RSETS 


ORS MARK 


Which Figure is Yours? 
There is a Bon Ton Model for Every Figure 


Worcester, Mass. 
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(confessions of a Dub Father 


(Continued from Page 97) 


not giving outsiders the proper insight into 
his own remarkable character. 

Yes, the dub father is a pathetic chump, 
subservient to tradition, bound by senti- 
ment—sentiment that makes him think his 
son is remarkable; that leads him to believe, 
fatuously, that filial devotion is a common 
and natural emotion; that makes him certain 
that he and his son are going to be pals— 
some day. 

Are you the intimate friend of any person 
of your sex who is twenty to thirty years 
your junior? The chances 
are ten to one that you are 
not. Such an association 
probably would bore any 
two folk of such divergent 
ages to yawns in twenty 
minutes. All that most of 
us can hope for from folk of 
another generation is mod- 
erate courtesy; yet the dub 
father of thirty-five truly ex- 
pects that some time or other 
he is going to be the inti- 
mate, the confidential pal 
of his thirty-year-younger son. It may be so, 
but I am beginning to doubt it. I am by no 
possible stretch of the imagination my son’s 
pal at present. There are few things for 
which I have tried harder to be, or at which 
I have been less successful. I have played 
with my son. I have sought persistently to 
put my mind into the condition of thirty 
years ago. I might as well try to put my 
body into the clothes I wore then. We have 
played together, my son and I; he politely 
and puzzledly; I grimly and determinedly. 
By and by we have given it up, both of us 
immensely bored and relieved. 

When he is twenty, I shall be close to fifty. 
The present conspicuous lack of cordiality 
maintaining between folk of twenty and folk 
of fifty doesn’t promise that we shall under- 
stand each other any better then. When he is 
twenty, he will probably shock me, confuse 
me, drive me to stereotyped denunciations 
of the younger generation. And if I live to 
see him fifty I shall then be almost eighty. 

Last summer my son’s parents took him to 
a farm in the Berkshires and left him there 
with friends for two months. This was ac- 
complished with little more formality, plan- 
ning, arrangement and negotiation than 
would be required to float another Versailles 
conference. During the weeks preceding this 
first long separation, every possible and a 
gross of impossible contingencies were faced, 
weighed and provided against. Memoranda 
were prepared setting forth what to do in 
case of anything, except possibly meteors and 
earthquakes. These directions were pre- 
sented almost daily to our long-suffering 
friends. All the while, during my wife’s and 
my preparation for our first holiday alone in 
five years, a ghost walked at our shoulders. 
It marred anticipation. It maimed joy. Sup- 
pose he should be unhappy? Suppose he 
should miss us unbearably? Suppose—great- 
est horror of all—he should cry when we 
went away? 


Taking Sonhood Sanely 


H*: AND his and our particular friend, 
rode part of the distance to the main 
highway with us, and all the while his mother 
and I sat, tense and fearful, dreading that 
moment of parting with its possible tears. 

And then it came. He kissed us abstract- 
edly, clambered from the car and walked, 
quite eagerly, away, a small, brown, tow- 
headed figure who was so interested in talking 
to his friend that he never looked around to 
wave. He did not cry, as we had feared— 
but my wife did. 

For the eight weeks we were away he was 
blissfully happy. He did not miss me for an 
instant. I might have known it would be so. 
When a temporary orphan can ride on farm 
wagons, run wild through open fields, play 
with solemn, gentle hounds, hold cows’ tails 
while they are being milked, feed chickens, 
what time has he for such a comparatively 
trivial thing as a father? The pitiful egotism 
of parents! 

He spoke often of his mother, and he cried 
for joy when she returned; but, except when 
my letters came, he never gave any evidence 








of even thinking of me. I believe certain of 
his relatives and friends were a little shox ked 
by his apparent callousness, but I know his 
father, learning of it, was glad and proud; 
glad that I had not made an absolute nec es. 
sity of myself in my son’s life; proud that he, 
at the age of five and a half, had begun to 
take his sonhood sanely—as an avocation, 
not as a profession. He has learned his |es- 
son better than I have mine. [I still have to 
guard against the bitter unfairness of caring 
for him too much. I have to watch myself 
continually to forfend 
against that excess of affec- 
tion, that sentimental de- 
bauch of paternal devotion 
which seems to me the grav- 
est injustice, this side of ac- 
tual maltreatment, that one 
can do his offspring. 

Sentimentalists have 
sobbed for ages over the pain 
children cause parents. Chil- 
dren have remained mute un- 
der the anguish overdevoted 
parents cause them. Chil- 
dren are, I think, the better sports. You and 
I know daughters who have given up the 
promise of young lives to take care of elderly 
fathers. You and I know sons who have sur- 
rendered cherished hopes because it would 
have hurt their fathers, if they had followed 
them. That is one reason I am glad that I 
rank in my son’s affections somewhere among 
the lesser hounds. He will never be impelled 
to blight his own interests for my sake. 


Dub Father Has One Sure Comfort 


HERE is also a selfish reason why I am 

glad the emotional ties between my son 
and me are no stronger. The devotion of 
one’s children, bought by an excess of paren- 
tal affection, seems to me one of the worst 
securities in the world for a father to hold. 
As investments, oil stocks are gilt-edge by 
comparison. A father permits himself to de- 
pend on, to trust in his child. One, after the 
old sentimental and selfish formula, permits 
himself to think all this care, this devotion, 
all this careful training is going to pay an 
adequate return later. 

And then the time comes when a dwindling 
circle of contemporaries and the emotional 
isolation of age make you begin to need the 
dividends on this investment. At just about 
that time they are either reduced or sus- 
pended entirely. By the time your old age 
begins to yearn for the affection and care of 
youth, youth, if it has not been brought up 
to be morbidly sentimental, has, eminently 
justly, started its own independent life. To 
youth, a father who expects recompense for 
fatherhood is either a carking hindrance or a 
downright pest. A mother may collect heavy 
interest on her investment in motherhood. .\ 
father—well, how important is your own 
father in your adult scheme of things? 

No, for a dub father there is only one sure 
comfort for his declining years, and that is the 
woman who has traveled this long uphill and 
down road with him. In her, he may find th« 
one person who understands. Through her 
and her children’s love for her, he may keep 
closer to his offspring than he may ever hop: 
to in his own right. 

For the bond of affection ever grow 
stronger between mother and child—certainl\ 
between mother and son. As children grov 
older they lose their fear of their parents 
Thereafter mother remains a_ tranquil 
gentle, lovely figure, worthy of the stickies! 
efforts of the sentimental ballad writers. 
while father—well, father becomes, next to 
mother-in-law, the Greatest National Joke 
Should someone carol in a music hall 
“Everybody works but mother; she sits 
round all day,” an indignant audience would 
drown the ballad in boos and hisses. But sub- 
stitute “father” for “mother” in a ditty of 
this sort and straightway it stops being an 
insult and becomes the gayest of jests. 

No one ever thought of writing a ‘“ Father 
Machree.” Yes, fathers are undoubtedly 
comic characters to their own and other 
people’s progeny. They were funny to me, 
too, until I became a dub father. Now it is 
harder for me to appreciate the joke. Or 
perhaps, after all, there isn’t any. 
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Thank Goodness! 


—it wasn’t really true 


OR weeks she had been upset. Dark doubts and misgivings crowded 

through her mind. He had been so attentive; yet when he went 
away he didn’t write. § Could it possibly be that insidious thing—what 
is it the magazines speak of when your breath is not just right? § Fi- 
nally his letter came; everything was all right. § But never again did she 
omit that simple precaution in her toilet. She wanted to be sure. 


It’s true. Even your best friends will Test the remarkable deodorizing effects 
not tell you when you have halitosis (un- — of Listerine this way: Rub a little onien 
pleasant breath). That’s the trouble. on your fingers. Then apply Listerine and 
note how quickly the onion odor disap- 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 
pears. 


from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But This safe and long-trusted antiseptic 
usually —and fortunately—halitosis 1s has dozens of different uses; note the little 
only a local condition that yields to the — circular that comes with every bottle. 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash Your druggist sells Listerine in the origi- 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that al brown package only—never in bulk. 
this well-known antiseptic that has been There are three sizes: three ounce, seven 
in use for vears for surgical dressings, pos- ounce and fourteen ounce. Buy the large 
sesses these unusual properties as a breath — size for economy.—Lambert Pharmacal 
deodorant. Company, Saint Louis, U. 8. A. 
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Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package—14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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‘Years of 


‘Real Cleaning 


The PREMIER DUPLEX does a 
real cleaning job. It draws up the 
deep ditticult-to-get-at dirt with its 
powerful suction. It whisks up the 
clinging hard-to~-pick-up threads 


with its motor-driven brush. 


By double action it gets all the dirt! 
And it cleans as thoroughly for years. 


The ball-bearing motor and brush 


not only do away with. the task of 


oiling — but give the cleaner a 


longer life of ‘real cleaning power | 





PERS 


_ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 





Pin aone dollar bill to the coupon to get a toy Premier Duplex, 21 inches high 
Send just the coupon for a free color-booklet on the Premier Duplex. 






Name 
Sesett Addressee 





a. City 





ee Telephone No. 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio Dept. 105 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., 
Toronto and Winnipeg, and .the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., 
General Offices, Toronto. 
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A TOY PREMIER DUPLEX FOR THE YOUNGSTERS! “ 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


purposes—held the place of honor in the cen- 
ter of the room. These, together with four 
mongrel chairs and a bulky-looking, mirror- 
fronted folding bed made up the furnishings. 

Leading from the parlor by a door directly 
opposite the entrance, and terminating in 
the kitchen at the rear, was a dark, narrow 
hall; to the right of which was a partly 
modern bath; to the left the bedroom used 
by Mr. and Mrs. Denny, who usually slept 
amid the faint, tin-panny reverberations of a 
loosely constructed, much tarnished imita- 
tion brass bed. The folding bed in the parlor 
was Connie’s. 

At sixteen most of the girls in Connie’s 
circle of intimates still held Wednesday eve- 
nings sacred to the weekly visits of their 
“‘steadies.”’ On this night of thrills the boys 
of the neighborhood repaired to the respec- 
tive homes of the charmers then uppermost 
in their thoughts, armed with ribbon-tied, 
glassine-covered boxes of drug-store candy. 
Once there, and the customary hellos over 
with, they sat themselves down to an eve- 
ning’s discussion of the weather, a discussion 
broken by frequent and languishing pauses, 
and, ‘Oh, say, kid, didja’ see ” or “Yeh, 
I gotta’ swell job now—jerkin’ soda at Mar- 
lin’s.” At ten-thirty, admonished to be go- 
ing by the scraping of chairs in the kitchen 
or a well-timed series of rasping coughs from 
an adjacent bedroom, the bashful Romeos 
took their leave. Sometimes there was a brief 
and embarrassed holding of hands at the 
door—less often a chaste, nervous kiss. 





UT Connie at sixteen looked twenty, 

which after all is not nearly so bad as it 
sounds. Age—even feminine age—has its 
compensations. Lacking years and yet pos- 
sessing the appearance and wisdom of years 
may also have advantages. Connie had few 
illusions at sixteen—and no Wednesday- 
night beaus. She thought the boys of Taylor 
Street were terribly tiresome, nowhere nearly 
so nice and interesting as the drummers 
who put up at the Blossom House across the 
street from the depot. As a little girl she 
had liked to stroll past the Blossom House, 
admiring her reflection in the big, plate- 
glass windows the while. At sixteen the old 
liking still persisted, but for a new reason. 
She was sure that the dapper young salesmen 
who sprawled in the shabby depths of Blos- 
som House chairs were lost in admiration 
of her. 

And so they were—some of them—for in 
Connie at sixteen the slim suppleness of 
youth was just melting into the soft con- 
tours of womanhood. 

Her hair, black as night ever dared be, 
framed the smooth whiteness of her face as 
perfectly as the mounting of a cameo, lend- 
ing, it seemed, an intriguing depth of color 
to the shadows and by 
contrast bringing into deli- 
cate relief the elfin model- 
ing of her nose. Ghosts of 
vagrant moonbeams lurked 
in the misty depths of 
smoke-gray eyes, and half- 
concealing lashes served 
only to pique masculine 
curiosity in what lay behind 
their veil. Her lips—it was 
hard to think of them, 
harder still merely to look 
at them. 

She dressed plainly, almost severely; the 
inadequacy of her father’s wages saw to that; 
but from the tips of her slippers to the 
rounded line of her throat, there was nothing 
out of key, nothing discordant. Connie 
might have admitted, but probably wouldn’t, 
that even at sixteen there was artistry in her 
dressing. 


ND at sixteen most of the girls in Connie’s 
circle of intimates still wondered what 

lay behind closely drawn blinds, at the top 
of brass-bound, linoleum covered stairs that 
led up into shadowy heights and were only 
partly revealed by the swing of the stained 
glass door in the rear of Dominick’s Café. 
They wondered—but Connie knew! Dom- 
inick’s Café was on the corner nearest the 
Denny’s, and what with the noise of its 
patrons, the smell of stale beer from the 
empty kegs piled on the curb and the jangle 





of the electric piano, it was not a particularly 
pleasant neighbor. : 

Connie hated Taylor Street; the dull 
Wednesday nights’ entertainment of ill 
duller boys; the smell of stale beer; the 
jangle of the electric piano; and she meant 
to escape them. The avenue of escape led 
to Edgerton’s high school. She took it! 


O CONNIE the high school was the one 

bright spot in the dull picture of Edver- 
ton. Once within the blackboarded wall!s of 
her classroom, she could almost forget the 
sordid smells and sounds of Taylor Street, 
To be sure, even the social life of the school 
recognized the immutable limitations of birth 
and residence; for, while she was popular 
with boys—in a hidden, furtive way, the 
girls, especially the girls from Woodruff 
Heights, had very little to do with her. She 
had come to know that. she was not a wel- 
come addition to the little group of chatter- 
ing girls that usurped the front hall each 
morning before school began. All of them 
were from the Heights; all of them were a 
little supercilious, clannish, and they forgot 
their petty private disagreements, when any 
existed, in a snobbish alignment against the 
rest of the school. 

One morning as she was hurrying by them 
on her way to aclass, one of them called to 
her: ‘’Lo, Connie, come here a minute.” 

There could be nothing pleasant in the 
invitation, she felt, and she joined them re- 
luctantly. She wanted to be friendly. A few 
of the girls nodded an impersonal greeting, 
but most of them ignored her. They all felt 
that Alice Wheatsley had been rather a fool 
in inviting this common thing to join them. 

“What are you going to do when you get 
out of school, Connie?” Alice asked, pleas 
antly stressing the “you.” 

“Why?” Connie was suspicious of so sud 
den an interest in her future. 

“Oh, we’ve just been talking about what 
we wanted to do, that’s all. Seems like 
none of the girls is ever going to marry, ex- 
cept me.” She laughed. ‘But I’ve quite 
made up my mind to. I’m going to marry 
someone with lots of money—and live in 
New York.” 





ONNIE flushed with pleasure. The in- 

timacy of Alice’s decision was delightful. 
These girls were not so bad; anyhow not 
nearly so bad as she had imagined they were. 
Why, she felt as if she belonged with them. 
Here they were, telling her their secret am- 
bitions, confiding in her. 

“T suppose I’ll have to work,” she said. 

One of the girls laughed unpleasantly. 

“T think I'd rather work myself,” she said. 

Something in the speaker’s tone nettled 
Connie. “What do you mean?” she asked. 

The other girl shrugged 
her shoulders in a little ges- 
ture of disdain. “TI can't 
imagine wanting to marr) 
aman unless he was well 
to-do. None of this 
shoulder-to-shoulder, stor) 
book stuff for little Nina 
I’d rather work, too, if ! 
couldn’t get someone wh 
could take care of me.” 

“Meaning?” They were 
only trying to make fun « 
her after all. 

“Well, who could you get on Taylo 
Street?” Nina asked coolly. 

“What makes you think I’d have to tak 
someone on Taylor Street?”’? Connie’s voic: 
was ominously level. “If I wanted to marr; 
I might choose someone there, and agai! 
I might not. I’m not crippled, and I’m ce! 
tainly as good-looking as any of you.” 

Alice Wheatsley was becoming uncomfor! 
able. Still it was interesting sometimes t: 
find out what other people—people of Con 
nie’s sort—thought about things. “Men 
don’t always marry good looks,” she broke 
in sharply. She felt that she was making 
a rather tremendous concession in the state 
ment, too, for she was admittedly good- 
looking in a vivid blond way. 

“All right then,’’ Connie returned, “sup- 
pose it’s brains. I’m just as far from the 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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_/oday~—all your clothes deserve t 


you give to fine fabrics — 


esports (lothes of Silks 
and fine Woolens 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 
thick lather in half a washbowl of hot 
water. Cool to lukewarm. Press suds 
repeatedly through soiled spots. Rinse 
in three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water 
out—do not wring. Roll in towel— 
when nearly dry press with warm—never 
hot—iron. 


To wash blankets, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Lux to every gallon of water for rich, 
live suds, necessary. Dissolve Lux thor- 
oughly, whisk thick lather, cool to luke- 
warm. Press suds through soiled spots— 
never rub. Rinse in three or more luke- 
warm waters. If possible let blankets 
drip dry—it makes them fluffier. Never 
twist them. To avoid stretching, hang 
blanket double, lengthwise, pinning at 
regular intervals. 


Important Uses for Lux 


In addition to the well-known uses—wash- 
ing silks, woolens, fine cottons and linens— 
use Lux for dishes, the family laundry, 
shampoo, babies’ milk bottles, paint, porce- 
lain, woodwork, rugs and linoleum. 


ee years and years your darling blouses, your 
exquisite hosiery in its myriad shades, your 
filmy lingeries—have been like new again after 


each washing! 


they just have to be taken care of. And how faith- 
fully they wear when you use Lux! Each fibre is 
so tenderly cleansed by Lux—cottons and linens 
respond to this just as much as woolens and silks. 


Silk sweaters, fresh and unstretched, at the end 


of the season—costly little sports suits with their 
flannel soft and unshrunken—Lux took care of 


them all! 


Today that same good Lux works its magic 
with a// your laundry. For nowadays every single 
thing of yours that’s washable is so nice it simply 


cannot be trusted to ordinary soap! 


Today your gay little house dresses, your sweet 
muslin underclothes, the children’s darling little 
ginghams, bright as Easter eggs, your nice sheets 


and fine, monogrammed towels— 
all must go into plentiful, softly , 
cleansing Lux suds! These spar- 
kling suds keep the colored pieces 
so fresh and unfaded, the sheets 
and towels so snowy white! 
Everything is like new again. 


And with even everyday 
things so expensive nowadays, 


hs 





cA Jittle Lux goes so far its a real econ 





So little Lux will do your biggest wash 
—do you realize? 


A whole tub brimming with swirling, cleansing suds— 
plentiful, thorough Lux suds that foam softly through 
each fibre of the garment you dip lightly in and out— 
all from that little bit of Lux you use! 


You know what amazing suds even a speck of Lux 

has always given you! That’s why Lux is so economical 
for your laundry—you really need so little. When you 
look at that great pile of snowy clothes—it seems like 
Vi magic that it took so little Lux. 
And your hands—everyone who uses 
(+ Lux knows how blessed its velvet suds 
"are after stinging kitchen soap! Whether 
you’re washing just a bit of finery or the 
whole laundry Lux leaves your hands 
sweet and soft. 

Lux won’t harm anything pure water 
alone won’t harm. Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
~Aow the Big 
New Package too 


omy to use it 











This Pattern is made in six other 
different color effects, and in the 
four sizes listed to the right. 
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Masland Rugs are just 
what you have longed for! 


You will be more than delighted with 
these new Masland Argonne Rugs. You 
will find that they are beautiful, soft, 
woven wool rugs, rich in Oriental de- 
signs and colorings; seamless and dura- 
ble, and, so reasonable in prices that 
they are well within the means of every 
woman who loves beautiful things in 
her home. 


ae, . H., Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 


Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


8’ arn x 10’ 6” 
36” x 63” 
27” x 54” 


It isthe revolutionary Masland Method 
of manufacture that now makes pos- 
sible these wonderful rugs at such amaz- 
ingly low cost. 

Ask particularly to see these new Masland 
Argonne Rugs at your nearest dealer’s. Also ask 
him for the free illustrated booklet, “Oriental 
Beauty In Your Home”. If he cannot supply you, 
write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, Dep’t 9, L, 
Wholesale, New York. 


A wide variety in 
Oriental color 
combinations of 
blues, taupes, 
tans, rose, etc. 


May, 192s 


The rug reproduced on this 
page is Argonne Pattern No. 
2751H 
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dumb-bell sisterhood as you are—maybe hand through his hair and beamed. Evi- 
urther. That evens things up again, doesn’t dently, so far as he was concerned, Connie 


12” had the job, and the interview was at an end. 
“No,” Alice drawled sarcastically, ‘it “Come down in the morning,” he said as 
doesn’t. Nothing quite takes the place of he got up from his chair. Connie rose to go. 
breeding.” “Oh, by the way,” he called to her. 
““What’s wrong with my breeding?” Con- She had reached the door, but turned and 
nie demanded quietly. came back. 
The other girl felt the underlying chal- “T nearly forgot that I hadn’t your name 


lenge in the question, saw the glint in Con- or your address.”” He smiled. ‘Let me have 

nie’s eyes and was afraid. “Oh, nothing at them, please.” She told him. 

all,”’ she said hastily. “Only there’s different “Taylor Street,” he repeated. ‘‘Why, you 

kinds of breeding. You really wouldn’t ex- don’t live there, do you? You’re not trying 

pect one of us to marry a man from your to kid me, are you?”’ 

neighborhood now, would you, Connie?” Connie’s hands clenched nervously, but 
‘Meaning, of course, you wouldn’t expect she was silent. 

me to marry a man from yours. Is that it?” 


“Not exactly—but ” Alice was con- “ HAT’S over there across the tracks, 





fused. isn’t it?” he went on. “Isn’t that— 

“Why?” Connie went on inexorably. er—joint of Dominick’s on Taylor Street? 
“Suppose I chose to? What then?” Why, I’ve—ah—you don’t live over there.” ; f 

Alice flushed to the roots of her blond But seeing the white earnestness of her ‘ 7. . 
curls. Of course girls did the choosing. Every- face, he knew that she did. She looked all a hl 
one knew that, but Connie had such a gross right; she acted all right; but coming from : . 
way of putting it. Precisely the way she Taylor Street—why, Taylor Street was no- e % 
might have expected a girl from Taylor torious! A young doctor had to be careful. 
Street to put it. “Beggars can’t be choos- Of course now, he didn’t care—fact was, she ae S 
ers,’ she reminded Connie disagreeably. had a new interest for him; but people 

“No, and choosers needn’t be beggars,” talked on such slight provocation. 
Connie said proudly, and, turning her back, He cleared his throat in a professional 


GG yy) 
walked away, leaving them puzzled for a manner. “H’m! Possibly I’d better drop ate Tr ¢ a J $ VO / 
time; though when they decided they had you a line, Miss—er—Denny, and let you @ 
hit upon her meaning they were indignant at know definitely when I shall need you,” he 
such upstart vanity. said. He really felt sorry for her. 


If it hadn’t been for her mother she might t b ft al f 
N THE third year of her high-school life, have left Edgerton. Surely she would fare Ye Cau Y One Canno 
however, Connie came home one day to _ better ina larger city—Chicago, for instance. . 
find her plans turned to ashes. Tom Denny, ‘Taylor Streets meant nothing there. No- AY t 
dressed in his Sunday clothes, lay on her body would care where she lived; besides, ave er YOM rd 
bed in the parlor; her mother, poor helpless she might have selected an address to fit the 
creature, sat near-by, crying softly, holding job, but in Edgerton she dared not lie. She 





mai s ab < “a. + ee rire a 7 = 3 - 5a ; fa 
| one of jus hands. lived on Taylor Street, across the tracks, Second fiddle”, “third wheel”, “‘supe Odorono is an antiseptic liquid, clean 
\ strange young man, busying himself and Edgerton knew it! —how a girl hates these terms! Especially and clear; as delightful to use asa dainty 
with a large red fountain pen and a rather And so one day she shamefacedly slipped when fate assigns the part to her! toilet water. Physicians and nurses ap- 


unimportant looking slip of paper at the into the Five and Ten Cent Store. Half an 


: Pe ave Sane? Repent races ; ee >  preciate its scientific character and use it 
shiny center table, looked up as Connie en- hour later, finding herself neatly labeled, Every woman would play a stellar role Pree 2 


tered. ,As if in answer to the questioning . numbered thirty-six and filed in the scarred with one man, at least. And she is so apt constantly in hospitals. 
terror in her eyes, he muttered “Heart,” and tin rack beside the time clock, she almost to think that beauty is the one great quali- , 
? : d auty 1s 4 w rful 
bent once more to his work at the table. sobbed. The wonderful thing about Odorono 


fication for this role. 


That was the end of high school for Connie. is that just two applications a week keep 
Her seventeenth birthday dragged by to UT even the Five and Ten might not Beauty is an asset. But beauty alone the underarms always dry and dainty. 
the languid ticking of the Five and Ten Cent have been so bad if Phillips hadn’t can never win for a woman what she Think what this absolute assur- 


Store’s time clock; but her eighteenth was worked there. Phillips was carried in the 
celebrated in Henry Seiberling’s office to the __ firm’s ledger as “T. M. Phillips, floorwalker.”’ ; 
joyous, staccato accompaniment of a shiny In his own bookkeeping, though, he rated as —one without which no woman can 
new typewriter. Progress had been slow— department manager, which is about all that hope to charm. 

and painful. Through her experiences of the should be said of him, except that he owned This thing thet men -bskd-so ‘high, 
last two years, Tay lor Street, alw ays hateful, a car—one that was appropriate, since his 


wants. There isa still more potent appeal ance means! 


Never a doubt of your perfect dainti- 
ness; never a trace of odor to offend nor 
an ugly stain to ruin lingerie and frocks; 


had assumed in her mind the veritable ap- _bantering friends made a too frequent point women too often take for grantedinthem- never the odor in clothing that dry clean- 
pearance of an ogre, pulling at her skirts, of inquiring if he hadn’t bought it at the selves. And right there is the danger! For ing can not remove. With Odorono you 
even dragging her backward—away from “Five and Tin.” Lacking anything better perfect personal cleanliness is not sucha are safe however warm or nervous you 
opportunity. ; to do, Connie went riding with him—once. sieeiil: i daie iia all ; y 
She had not selected the Five and Ten That was on Friday night. Monday she was P 8 may be. 
as her business genesis. Rather it had se- i h il of a iob. F iderin , ; 
g again on the trail of a job. Even considering Soap and water, of course, keep you aE ee a ee a eee ee 


lected her. The Five and Ten liked girls the outrageous prices of gasoline and oil, 


from Taylor Street, for, knowing that they Phillips set a tremendous value on a ride in visibly clean and dainty. But there is a 


It is the foundation of a quality more 


; came there only after all other avenues of _ his car. form of uncleanliness, more dangerous be- Vy ajuable than beauty, even. Get a bottle 
employment were closed to them, it figured After the Five and Ten, in rapid suc- cause invisible, which ordinary methods 4. anv toilet counter: 2*c. 60c and Pages 
they would stay permanently. Most of them cession, came jobs at Marlin’s Drug Store, do not touch—perspiration odor and er. Pili ‘ 
did! carrying trays of foaming sodas and luscious fs sent by mail postpaid. 
sundaes to the marble-topped tables at which nee: 
DGERTON, Connie had found, made it sat the élite of feminine Edgerton; then at The only way to overcome this enemy, Send for dainty sam bles 


hard, almost impossible, for a girl from Paleman’s Smoke Shop, where nearly every 
icross the tracks to secure respectable em- man who bought a cigar, a pack of ciga- 
ployment. How hard, how nearly impossible _ rettes or even a nickel’s worth of chewing- 
she never realized until in answer to a help- gum seemed secure in the belief that his 
vanted advertisement, one of many she had alone was the God-given privilege to tell 
‘lipped from the paper that morning, she — her how well he liked the color of her eyes or 


so ready to attack, is to give special, regu- 


I will send you generous samples for the 
lar care to the underarms. 


underarm toilette—Odorono and Creme 
More than 3,000,000 now find the one Odorono (a dainty creme corrective for 
surest and most pleasant way inOdorono, _odor only), together with booklet of help- 















The doctor seemed hopeful, almost en- Marlin’s sticky tables and the smoke-laden 


found herself first in the giggling, simpering, the cut of her dress. Hating the jobs them- the underarm toilette. It is the original _fulinformation on perspiration conditions. 
‘um-chewing line of girls who awaited the selves almost as fervently as she hated the perspiration corrective, formulated years Both samples, 10c; either one, sc. Send 
nervous inspection of a young doctor in need _bobbed-hair superciliousness of the girls she ago by a physician, Dr. A.D. Murphey. coupon and I will mail them promptly. 
of office help. served in Marlin’s or the maudlin babble of 
He motioned her to a chair in his office, sat masculine idiocy she heard at Paleman’s, it RUTH MILLER 

down himself, clasped his hands behind his _ was not strange that she should have got up : 
head, crossed his legs and leaned back in his an hour earlier to press her best white waist The Odorono Company, 705 Blair Avenue 

: chair. “So you’ve had three years’ business and skirt the morning after the Evening Cincinnati, Ohio 

. raining at high school,” he echoed. ‘‘What’s News-Democrat carried Henry Seiberling’s Camsiien Auliineens S00) Vasko Grscek, Masia 

y your father do?” advertisement. It read: 

;  He’s dead,” Connie replied. WANTED: A good typist. Must be accu- Cz 

a “Oh! Mother living? Live at home?” rate, rapid and ol nant ioleeeuane Apply in Sy, 

a Yes, sir.” person to H. Seiberling, The Adolph Seiberling RE; Ruth Miller 

t Boot that’s good. I like girls wie Co., Cor. Third and Main Sts. ee 705 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

4 at home; can’t depend on the other kind. $ 

; Somebody offers an a dollara month more ’n’ Connie wanted that job. She was tired of @ drogen ie ——_ af mer and Creme Odorono 

i they’ll quit cold. I think you'll do.” the Five and Ten kind of jobs; tired of cs wit et, 10F WhICD t Enclose I0c. 








Es tks tes ches 








thusiastic. He straightened up with a pro- inanity of Paleman’s; but more than all NAME... sesseessessecsecssessesneesesssesessansnseansessenssnnsanenesnsssnsssnsansnnes 
this testing squeak from the spring of his swivel 
N chair, ran the long, lean fingers of his right (Continued on Page 104) 7 NT aC RT rE aT ET EE TEN Ra RPT re ne 
0. (Note: Sample of either one, 5c) 
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DURING ILLNESS your body bathed in Alcorub feels cool and rested, and 
it is fully protected from cold. The country’s great hospitals and dispensaries 
find that Alcorub contains the exact amount of alcohol best suited to refresh 
and invigorate the human skin. It firms and strengthens your body, and 
helps prevent the infections that result from long lying in bed. Combined 
with healing and soothing ingredients it leaves the skin actually smoother. 


‘Physicians - Nurses -- Great 
Hospitals Helped Perfect it~ 


Out of their need has come 
this remarkable new product 


Alcohol Co. has put the exact amount 
of alcohol best suited to invigorate 
and protect the body—7o per cent. 


HEN pure grain alcohol was 
no longer readily obtainable, 
and many of the hastily prepared 
substitutes were found actually 
harmful to the skin—physicians and 


More than 70 per cent alcohol dries and 
burns the skin tissue. And is actually less 
eee ee antiseptic. Too strong, it instantly coagu- 
hospitals appealed to the U. 8. In- lates the albumen around germs instead of 
dustrial Alcohol Co. They asked penetrating and killing them. 
the world’s largest producers of al- + * 
cohol to create a new product. Finally the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. has 
skilfully compounded Alcorub with the most 
Better than pure alcohol soothing and healing ingredients known to 
for the skin skin specialists. 
No matter how often you apply Alcorub 
Alcorub is more effective than pure os “er thoroughly So it in, it semnet 
ies : : urt the tenderest skin—even a Daby Ss. 
alcohol. Into it the U. S. Industrial Alcorub actually leaves your skin smoother. 
To get true Alcorub, look for the label of 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. Alcorub 
comes only in pints, specially sealed for your 
protection. In square bottles with the finger 
grips on the sides. Ask your druggist for 
Alcorub today. 














































“IN CASE OF SUDDEN HIGH FEVER before the physi- 
cian arrives—Add eight ounces of alcohol to a quart of water at 
a temperature of 70° F. The child is stripped and covered with a 
flannel blanket, and the entire body sponged with this solution for 
ten or fifteen minutes.’’ From “Short Talks with Young Mothers’’ 
by New York’s famous baby specialist. 

With Alcorub, already prepared, use a little more than a pint 
of water to eight ounces of Alcorub. Alcorub compounded with 
special soothing and healing ingredients cannot dry or bum the 
baby’s tender skin. 





THE U. S. OLYMPIC field and 
track teams took twenty-five cases 
of Alcorub to Europe. They used 
Alcorub straight to strengthen and 
tone the muscles before the events, 
to relieve fatigue, prevent soreness 
and colds afterwards. 


Made under Government regulation and inspection. 
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else, with the soul-crushing fatigue of de- 
spair, she was tired of the handicap of Taylor 
Street. She was good enough; she was smart 
enough; she was pretty enough for a real 
position such as H. Seiberling’s advertise- 
ment seemed to offer. She meant to get it. 

The man who interviewed her did not tell 
her to call again or that he would let her 
know definitely when she might report. He 
saw a pretty girl; neatly dressed; intel- 
ligent looking and of obvious refine- 
ment. Young Mr. Seiberling had 
said specifically that the position 
should be offered to the first 
likely looking applicant who 
came, and the negro porter had 
told him that the young lady 
had been waiting outside in 
the hallway for over an hour 
before the office was opened. 
She seemed to be exactly the 
type of girl they needed. “‘O. 
K. from every angle.” He } 
gave her the job. x 

Henry Seiberling had been 
glad to get back to Edgerton. 
Six years away at school and col- 
lege were just so many years 
wasted in a fellow’s life when there 
was no real reason for his being there. Of 
course he wanted the more or less vague aura 
of culture that hangs—sometimes pretty 
precariously—over the brow of the university 
man. Every fellow in Edgerton who really 
was anybody was an alumnus of some college. 
It had been up to him to go, but he was glad 
to be back; and because Edgerton had so 
limited a repertoire of amusement, he was 
glad to be at work for his father. 

Old Adolph was glad to get him back too. 
Henry had not been a particularly brilliant 
representative of the family while at the 
university; not that he lacked ability, but 
that his ability seemed to lie along slightly 
different lines from that required in the 
school curriculum. He had been a proficient 
mathematician, as befitted the son of a thrifty 
business man; but his proficiency was more 
apparent in the ease and rapidity with which 
he computed the value of certain black spots 
on a pair of ivory cubes than in anything he 
did as a part of the curriculum. 


UMORS of this special proficiency and 
‘ some hint of his son’s escapades with a 
yellow-haired female who had played the uni- 
versity town with a second-rate stock com- 
pany, the previous winter, gave an added 
measure of relief to Adolph Seiberling’s pleas- 
ure at having Henry home again. 
The town hadn’t changed much, and with 
a few exceptions the old crowd on the Heights 
was very much the same as when he had gone 
away. The youngsters were grown up of 
course, and most all the fellows like himself, 
just home from college, sported their col- 
legiate tailored clothes with quite an air of 
sophistication. It seemed to him that the 
girls were prettier than he had remembered 
them in their gangling adolescent days. 
Alice Wheatsley in particular was a “pip”; 
and he was glad now that he had kept up his 
end of what at times had seemed a very 
tiresome correspondence. She, too, had been 
home only a short time; having returned 
from a finishing school in the East; and, 
apparently without effort, she had resumed 
her old place as leader of “the crowd.” She 
had come to be quite a splendid creature; 
half a head taller than himself, full-chested, 
lithe-limbed; her skin tanned to a healthy 
russet gold by the suns of scholastic tennis 
courts. And she had been glad to see him. 
As glad as he had been to see her; he felt 
sure of that. 


ELL, he supposed he was back in Edger- 

ton to stay now, and might just as well 
look about him and see if he liked any one of 
the girls enough to wish to marry her. He was 
not conceited, but he thought that a girl 
might do worse than accept him. Old Adolph 
Seiberling had been a thrifty man and an 
industrious one; the Seiberling bank account 
had flourished. Even Alice Wheatsley 
wouldn’t be losing anything if she married 
a Seiberling, Henry thought. He had a silver- 
framed picture of Alice in his room at home; 
and one day, not long after his return, he 










favored it with a critical and prolonged ob- 
servation, then slipped it into his coat pocket. 
Yes, she would do. He decided it would be 
appropriate to place the picture on his desk 
at the office. And it reigned there, vaguely 
reflected in the polished red mahogany, when 
Connie came to work for him. 

She liked working for Henry Seiberling. 
The work itself was pleasant—and easy. 
Henry, it seemed, had been made the official 
“ice breaker” of the Adolph Seiberling 
Company; but Connie often sus 

pected that his duties were 
mainly honorary. Old Adolph 

had worked too long and too 
hard to risk losing any of the 
firm’s regular clients through 

Henry’s inexperience or 

through newfangled monkey- 

shines he might have got into 
his head at college. So he was 
given a desk and a private 
office with his name on the 
door; and the old man set him 
to work dictating highly per- 
suasive letters to small-fry gro- 
cers who were as yet unnamed in 
the ledgers of the company. The 
office was pleasant; Connie thought it 
even delightful. It was on the fourth floor of 
the Seiberling Building; its windows brought 
in the fresh coolness of the river breeze, while 
now and then from the storerooms below rose 
stimulating fragrances—the acrid spicy odor 
of sorghum, aromas of fruits, the delicious 
smell of coffee and airy hints of crated melons. 
Not at all like the odors of Taylor Street. 


ONNIE, at first, was undecided about 

Henry. She couldn’t quite make up her 
mind whether she liked him or not. He was 
too roly-poly a young man, she thought as 
she looked impersonally, day after day, at his 
round, pink face. And his nose was inade- 
quate. It was not important enough to 
support the enormous pair of shell-rimmed 
spectacles he wore; and from behind these 
incongruous thick-lensed windows, Henry’s 
mild, gray-blue eyes seemed to look out on 
life in perpetual inquiry. His head was but 
sketchily covered with sandy hair, appar 
ently not long for this world. His neat little 
feet wore always neat little, low-cut tan 
shoes; and Connie got somehow the idea 
that he would have worn them to a funeral. 
His coat was as free from wrinkles as a bil- 
liard ball; while the crease in his trousers was 
invariably as trim as the creases of trousers 
in clothing-store windows. And yet Connie 
wasn’t at all sure that Henry was merely fop- 
pish; she inclined to think, rather, that he 
dressed himself for the portrait of a modern 
young business man. 

There was something about him that made 
Connie wonder. There was a something in 
his manner toward her, toward his own posi- 
tion in life, toward everything in general— 
something of such complacence that she 
could not figure him out. As she might 
possibly have said, “‘I don’t quite get him.” 
To Connie, who had the men of her acquaint- 
ance pretty carefully labeled, this was ag- 
gravating. It was not that he was snobbish, 
for he treated her with a quiet courtesy that 
she found charming after the laxity in this 
respect of her former employers. There was 
nothing of condescension in his manner to- 
ward her, either; yet she often wondered 
if his courtesy would survive the knowledge 
of where she lived. 


HE thing that piqued her was his com- 
plete indifference. She might just as well 
have been a man, she thought. After her 
experiences in previous jobs his impersonal 
politeness should have been a relief to her; 
but, for some reason, it wasn’t. Neverthe- 
less, she was philosophical and attributed his 
indifference to a sense of caste; he was dis- 
tinctly one of the “society crowd” of Edger- 
ton; and his hours out of the office were 
spent at the country club or at some party 
or dinner on Woodruff Heights. It wasn’t 
likely that he would pay much attention to 
an office girl. 
One day in her second month at Seiber- 
ling’s, however, she made a resolve, and the 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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ccasion might have been thought somewhat 
jramatic. Answering the summons of the 
yuter office buzzer, she opened the door, to 
find herself face to face with Alice Wheats- 
ley. 

“Alice stared at her. “Is Mr. Seiberling 
in?” 

“In there.”’ Connie nodded toward the 
half-open door of Henry’s private office; and 
Alice, breaking the rather rigid confrontation 
with her old schoolmate, crossed the room 
and closed Henry’s door behind her with 
some emphasis. 

Connie went over to her desk by the 
window and sat down. She had wondered 
whether or not she liked Henry Seiberling, 
but with this advent of Alice Wheatsley she 
knew—knew that she did; knew that she 
more than liked this quiet, mild-mannered 
little man, and hated the girl in there with 
him. She had heard a great deal about 
Alice and Henry of late. She had heard that 
they were engaged; she had heard that they 
were not engaged; heard all the other ru- 
mors that vaguely envelop a couple picked 
out by a smallish town for an early June 
wedding. She tried to smile when, some 
twenty minutes later, Alice came out of the 
inner room with Henry and passed her 
without speaking. 

Connie did most of her planning at night, 
seated on the ugly red rug before her mir- 
rored folding bed. She did up her hair 
then for the next day. She had not bobbed 
her hair. 


’ 


ROM the room down the hall Connie, 

doing up her hair and thinking, could 
hear her mother’s hoarse breathing. Mrs. 
Denny had not been well for a long time; 
would never be well again. It was late, well 
along toward midnight, but through the cur- 
tained, half-open windows of the room came 
the old familiar din of Dominick’s. She could 
hear above the confused murmur of voices 
the monotonous jangle of the electric piano; 
the hysterical, mirthless laugh of a woman. 
She had never grown used to it; she hated it 
now as she had hated it all her life. 

Well, then, why hadn’t she done some- 
thing about it? Done something? What 
could she do? She couldn’t leave her mother; 
and her mother was not likely to leave Tay- 
lor Street—now. But what would she do 
when her mother was gone? She was young 
and pretty. Some of the girls in Dominick’s 
were young and pretty too—and if Henry 
Seiberling married Alice Wheatsley, 

Henry would have a new stenog- 
rapher. That was what Alice’s 
stare had made clear today. 
Connie shivered. 

Somewhere she had 
read or heard that love 
is begotten of propin- 
quity and opportun- 
ity. Henry was near 
enough, day after 
day, and surely there 
was opportunity in 
plenty, but he was 
engaged. A picture 
of the old front hall 
of Edgerton’s high 
school flashed into Connie’s mind. A tall, 
blond girl stood there, derisive. ‘‘ Beggars 
can’t be choosers,”’ she said. 


Aine time after Connie was in bed she 
lay thinking—Alice would be a strong 
adversary; too strong. But wasn’t it true 
that most men disliked strong women? It 
was almost dawn before she slept. 

She greeted Henry rather nervously that 
morning; and when he came out of his 
office after looking over his mail he was 
surprised to find her with her head upon her 
arms, which were outstretched upon her 
desk. She looked up as he approached, dis- 
closing a face pallid and suffering. As a mat- 
ter of fact, staying awake all night had 


brought Connie a perfectly genuine head- - 


ache. 

“Mr. Seiberling,” she said timidly, “I 
know what you’re thinking about.” 
_ Henry had been thinking about nothing 
in the world except the unreasonableness of 
small-town grocers, and he was a little star- 
tled. Surely that was nothing for her to cry 







over. “Why, what in the world do you mean, 
Miss Denny?” he asked. 

“Wh-when Miss—Miss Wheatsley was 
here yesterday afternoon she said something 
about me, didn’t she?” 

Henry thought a moment. 
said, “I believe she did.” 

“Tell me what she said, won’t you, please?” 

There was a note of such fervent appeal 
in her voice that Henry found some trouble 
in reconciling it with the trivial character of 
the information he had to give her. ‘Why, 
nothing much,” he said. ‘I believe she said 
she had seen—er—had known you in school 
here in town.” 

“‘Did she tell you where I lived?” 


Ves," fe 


“ OUGHT to know that,” he replied smil- 
ing. ‘Haven’t we got your address on file 
here at the office?” 

“No, you haven’t,” she said. “ You never 
asked for it.” 

“By George, that’s an oversight. Say— 
by the way, now that I think of it—I do be- 
lieve Miss Wheatsley mentioned your living 
on Taylor Street.” 

““What did she say about it?” 
“Well—oh, I say now, Miss Denny, 
> 


“Please tell me.” 

““Well—let me see. Now you mustn’t be 
angry at me, but—well, it seems to me that 
I gathered that among heaven’s anointed 
living on Taylor Street isn’t being done this 
season. Am I getting it right?” 

Connie nodded desolately. ‘Yes, you’re 
right, or almost right. You didn’t make it 
strong enough, that’s all.’ 

“Well, you see, I’ve been almost a stran- 
ger to Edgerton since I came back,” he said. 
“T know that Taylor Street is over beyond 
the station somewhere, but I’ve never been 
there and haven’t the faintest idea of what 
it’s like. What’s the matter with it?” 

Connie looked out the window. “It’s just 
the people who live there, I guess,” she said. 
“Tt’s not very—respectable—my neighbor- 
hood.” 

‘‘Fiddlesticks!”” Henry returned gallantly. 


““@ \H, PLEASE don’t make fun,” she said, 
and turned toward him a face piteously 
striving to be brave. “I’m awfully sorry Miss 
Wheatsley told you, because—because I 
should have done it myself. I was afraid you 
wouldn’t—wouldn’t like it, if you knew. 
I wanted you—oh, I did want you to respect 
me. I—I’m afraid you never will 
now. Miss Wheatsley doesn’t 
like me, I’m sure.” 
“But your living on Taylor 
Street won’t make any 
difference to me,” he 
said reassuringly. 
She looked up at him 
in pathetic gratitude. 
“T hope you'll al- 
ways feel that way,” 
she said softly. 

He went back into 
the privacy of his 
office and closed the 
door. By George, he 
had never realized 

what a pretty little thing that girl was! He 
had been taking her as a matter of course; 
just a part of the office equipment. It was 
incredible that he could have been so blind. 
Why, she was really lovely! He liked black 
hair, too; and he had always preferred small 
women. Alice was pretty large, come to 
think of it. Pretty large and pretty brusque. 
She had been rather brusque about Taylor 
Street yesterday, though he hadn’t thought 
much about it at the time. He didn’t take 
much stock in the social distinctions of 
Edgerton—sometimes the snobbery of his 
neighbors was sickening; and here was this 
little girl cut to the quick by a bit of abso- 
lutely geographical snobbishness, as if a map 
of the town were a map of the saved and the 
doomed! He was sorry for Connie, so sorry 
that he felt he must do something for her. 
He picked up his telephone, called Edgerton’s 
leading florist, and and directed him to deliver 
two dozen American Beauty roses to Miss 
Denny at her residence. On Taylor Street? 
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PANEL BACK— 
chiefly of webbing. 
For the average 
figure. 
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Treo Fashions are all made of 
surgical elastic webbing— 
“light weight web’’, ‘‘Treotex 
fe ’’ and ‘French style of 
hand-knitted surgical web’’, 
combined with various brocade 
materials which encourage re- 
ducing and give the Foy. one 
restricted figure with fashion- 


able freedom. 





HARMING Treo fashions—original creations 
diversified character of construction superbly 






embodying a 
suited to the 
season’s styles and to the needs of fashion requirements encour- 
aging grace with comfort. 


A variety of styles carried by Corset Departments and Specialty Shops 


TREO GIRDLE 


Surgical elastic web predominates in Treo Girdles 


The More Elastic the corset—the More Graceful the figure 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd., 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 2 


Canada: Eisman & Co., 24 Spadina Avenue, Toronto Cuba: Havana, Aguiar 105 
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Certainly he had said Taylor Street! Was 
the man’s hearing defective? 

Connie’s smile of greeting the next day 
was tempered with a disturbing gravity. 
“Mr. Seiberling, I can’t tell you how much 
I love the roses,” she said. “‘ But—I’m afraid 
you shouldn’t have sent them—at least not 
to my home.” 

“Why?” he asked. “TI thought you’d like 
them, and perhaps your mother might enjoy 
them too.” He was disappointed. 

“Oh, I—we—I do like them. They’re 
lovely. But you don’t understand. People 
might—they might talk if they think you 
sent them.” 

“Do you mind that so much?” he asked. 

“1?” She seemed surprised. ‘No, I don’t 
mind—only I guess I was thinking of you. 
You wouldn’t want them talking, would 
you? Miss Wheatsley wouldn’t like it, ’m 
sure.” 

Henry looked at her blankly. 
Wheatsley? What’s she 4 

“She might say ——” Connie began. 

“If you don’t mind, I don’t care a rap 
what anyone says,” he declared with sudden 
rashness. 

She did not reply in words; but upon the 
look she gave him Henry’s pulse went into 
high. 

Alice, coming in unexpectedly from the 
country club that afternoon, found him dic- 
tating to Connie before a desk upon which 
was an opulent vase of American Beauty 
roses. The air of the little office was heavy 
with their perfume; so heavy that Henry 
appeared to have been drugged. He was not 
aware that she had entered the room until 
she spoke. 

“Staging a flower show, Henry?” she in- 
quired, and her laughter was too sharp to be 
pleasant to the ear. 


“Miss 





IX JUMPED up so quickly that he over- 


turned his chair. ‘‘ No—yes—ah—no,” 
he stammered. 
“T thought so,” Alice said dryly. ‘Is it 


too much to ask you to give me ten minutes 
about our committee’s buying the cups for 
the tournament?” 

Henry took courage to say that he hoped 
ten minutes wouldn’t be time enough; but 
it was. In fact, Miss Wheatsley departed 
less than eight minutes later—not a record, 
of course, for ladies have been known to 
speak their minds in almost no time at all. 
Connie merely looked demure as Alice passed 
her this time on her way out. 

It was about during the following week 
that Henry Seiberling conceived a profound 
dislike for the name Denny. He told Connie 
about it one day, very gravely and carefully, 
so that she might not misinterpret his mo- 
tives. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, “I’m going 
to call you Connie. I like Connie awfully 
well, that is ” he hesitated, “I mean the 
name ” Hang it, that made it worse 
than ever! “TI mean , 

“T think I’d like you to call me that,” she 
said. 

“Why don’t you use my name too?” he 
asked half timidly. 

But she shook her head. People mightn’t 
understand. She was afraid they would 
think her fresh; besides she knew Miss 
Wheatsley wouldn’t like it. 

Henry swore to himself. This Miss Wheats- 
ley business was getting on his nerves. He 
was beginning to feel that he had no option 
but to look forward to a long and dreary 
life shaped in its entirety to fit the likes and 











“T have,” assented Blundell. ‘Yes, I 
have heard her say both those things more 
than once. It was her wish. She left them 
to John with that unwritten understanding. 
He knew that. We talked it over when he 
asked my advice about the will Hassler read 
this afternoon. John even thought of deed- 
ing the house to you while he was still alive.”’ 

“Good !”’ exclaimed Dirck, his brow clear- 
ing a little. “Then surely, even if you mean 
to keep the rest, you'll let me have those— 
the house and the jewelry?” 

“No,” said Blundell regretfully. “I can’t. 
I'm sorry. But I can’t—not yet. John did 
not wish it.” 

“What had dad to do with it?”’ demanded 
Dirck. ‘They were mother’s and she wanted 
me to inherit them. You acknowledge dad 
was going to deed the house to me. So if 
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(Continued from Page 105) 


dislikes of Alice Wheatsley; and Alice had 
a great many strong likes and dislikes not 
congenial to him. He was beginning to dis- 
cover this incongeniality, but he hadn’t any 
perception of what was making him dis- 
cover it. 

Connie found him one day engaged in the 
exceedingly undignified act of massaging the 
calf of his right leg. When he saw her he 
looked up and 
blushed. “I’m as 


against her doing so he took one of her hands 
in both of his and held it. 

“Connie, you don’t absolutely believe all 
this stuff about my being engaged to Alice 
Wheatsley, do you?” 

For a moment Connie looked meaningly 
at her imprisoned hand. ‘ Perhaps I ought to 
have my doubts now,” she said; “but every- 
one thinks you are. Isn’t—isn’t it true?”’ 

‘““No!”’ he said 
with great firmness. 





sore as a—I mean 
I’m rather sore,” he 
said. 

“Tennis?” she in- 
quired. 

“Yes. I played 
four sets yesterday 
with Alice Wheats- 
ley. [ma total loss 
today.” He groaned 
reflectively. 

“T think tennis 
must be beautiful,” 
Connie said wist- 
fully. ‘I’ve heard 
that Miss Wheatsley 
is a wonderful 
player.” 

“Yeh,”’ Henry 
agreed grimly. 
“‘She’s a tournament 
player.” 

“You two must 
have wonderful 
times together,”’ 
Connie said, smiling 
bravely. ‘You always will have, I’m sure. 
That’s beautiful, too, isn’t it? Imean for you 
to look forward to, isn’t it?”’ 

To Henry the matter seemed open to 
argument. At the moment, however, he 
didn’t feel physically able to handle the 
negative. ‘‘ Yeh, it is,’ he said; but his tone 
lacked conviction. 

Her persistence was annoying, almost as 
annoying as the assumption by everybody 
else that he was engaged to Alice Wheatsley. 
But what could a fellow do? He couldn’t 
stop people talking; but he could set Connie 
right. He liked Alice, even admired her—in 
a way. And in fact—as he thought of it—he 
had got himself almost engaged to her. But 
he didn’t want to marry her any more than 
she wanted to marry him—not half so much, 
to be frank about it! 





E SQUIRMED uncomfortably in his 
chair. Darn these athletic women! He 
had never really liked them; but somebody 
like Connie now—that was different. She wa’s 
little and gentle and cuddly. Poor girl too, 
and hadn’t had a square deal from anybody. 
Even Alice had tried to belittle her. Well, 
he’d show ’em all! That is, he would if Connie 
would have him. He’d marry her! Suppose 
he did marry her. What would people say? 
He stifled a groan as he turned in his chair, 
facing her. She was sitting near him; so 
near that in turning his knee brushed against 
hers, and she blushed. She would have 
moved her chair, but he stopped her. Every- 
thing was very comfortable—except his con- 
founded aching muscles. He didn’t want her 
to move just then. He wanted her never to 
move, and as a precautionary measure 





“Tt is not!” 

Then, for a time 
neither of them 
spoke, and after one 
futile movement to 


escape Connie’s 
hand lay passive in 
his. 


“Say, Connie,” he 
said finally, “I’ve 
got something 
to tell you that I’ve 
wanted to say for 
quite a long time. 
I Re 

“Gracious me!” 
she exclaimed, look- 
ing at the clock on 
the desk and rising 
hastily. “I’ve got to 
get out a dozen let- 





ters before five 
, 
o’clock. I must get 


busy. Please—you’ll 
have to let go of my 
hand.” 

“‘Botheration!” he said. ‘Let the letters 
wait.” 

“No.” Connie laughed. ‘My boss is 
awfully cranky. an office isn’t the 
place to—to keep on keeping my hand away 
from me.” 

“How about taking a drive with me to- 
night then?” 

“Tt might be arranged. It’s just barely 
possible—about eight o’clock, I think.” 





Besides 


gion egy to his private office, Henry 
gingerly lifted his feet to the polished 
top of his desk and leaned back in his chair. 
Well, he had started something now, some- 
thing he was going to finish too. He didn’t 
care what people said. His father might be 
angry for a while, but he’d get over it. No 
one could be angry with Connie very long— 
she was such a dear little thing! Always 
thinking of his comfort, thinking of things he 
wanted before he thought of them himself. 
He didn’t have much to offer her—just him- 
self, and he didn’t think a great deal of that as 
an offering. Of course he was pretty well fixed. 
He was sure his father would take him into 
the firm as soon as he had married and set- 
tled down. But Connie wouldn’t have given 
this a thought; she wasn’t that kind. 

Connie dressed slowly that evening, survey- 
ing, as she dressed, the firm, white, rounded 
lines of her in the mirror of the folding bed. 
She wasn’t going to do so badly, she thought. 
Henry wasn’t much to look at, but he was 
pleasant and would be easy to manage. He’d 
give her the things she wanted, and—she 
looked at herself again—well, she’d try to do 
her part. Of course she hoped he’d not ex- 
pect too much of her. 
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you're sincere about wanting to carry out his 
wishes - 

“Tam. That’s why I say no.” 

“Then keep the house,’ urged Dirck, 
fighting to hold his temper. ‘“‘It’s of little 
enough value while it’s standing. It’s old 
and out of fashion; I know that. But its 
land value is high. I can see why you won’t 
give it up. But the jewelry—why, man, I 
don’t want to sell that or pawn it! It was 
my mother’s. She treasured it. She loved 
every piece of it. She meant it for me and 








for the woman I marry. I beg you'll let me 
have at least that much of what is my own. 
It was appraised at something like ninety 
thousand dollars. But you might have 
trouble getting that for it nowadays, when 
it’s so out of date. Let me have it, as a com- 
mon act of justice. There’s something sacred 
about that jewelry to me. I can’t bear to 
think of—of outsiders wearing it. Will you 
give it to me?” 

“Not now,” refused Blundell. ‘‘Some 
day you will thank me for Hs 








The raucous blare of an automobile 
horn cut short her musing. She hastily 
slipped into her dress and, opening the front 
door a tiny bit, waved her hand. Henry was 
waiting. 

When she had come to the top of the 
creaking front steps she turned and looked 
back at the house. Through the open front 
door she could see the hideous red rug on the 
parlor floor, and the splendidly shining top 
of the golden-oak table. On the sagging 
front porch, her father’s old slatted swing, 
long unused, hung disconsolately from its 
rusty chains. Her mother’s good-by, faintly 
heard above the jangling of the electric 
piano in Dominick’s, seemed prophetic. She 
looked up at the brightly lighted windows 
next door, and shivered. Thank heaven, she 
was through with Taylor Street! 

Henry smiled as she got into the car. 
“You're late,”’ he said in mock severity. 

“Yes,” she answered softly. “I was dress- 
ing for you.” 


HEY left the lighted streets of Edgerton 

and drove out to the levee road that 
circled the rocky base of Woodruff Heights 
and then uncoiled its graveled length along 
the river beneath overreaching branches 
of flowering locust trees. The night was 
gently warm and odorous, sweet with the 
fragrance of locust bloom, and over the 
narrow fields of bottom cornland that lay 
between the road and stream fireflies cast 
a fitful nimbus. Beyond the low ground the 
river disclosed its moon-jeweled flood at in- 
frequent intervals between grotesque, sil- 
houetted clumps of willows upon the hither 
bank. It was a night for romance! Intan- 
gibly sweet! 

Connie leaned closer; so close she could 
feel him tremble as he brought the car to 
a stop. She was very sure of herself—very 
cool as she sat there—waiting. 

Henry fumbled with the key as he switched 
off the ignition. In the dead stillness that 
succeeded the pulsing rhythm of the motor, 
he felt suddenly abashed and realized that 
he was trembling. He could feel the soft im 
press of Connie’s shoulder against his own; 
could breathe a subtle fragrance of her that 
went to his head. He could see the fairy 
delicacy in the white turn of her throat, a 
caress in the line of her hair, an invitation in 
full curve of her lips. 

He had meant to tell her calmly that he 
loved her, that he wanted to take her with 
him, away from Taylor Street; but with the 
nearness of her he was struck dumb. Almost 
hungrily he drew her to him and found the 
ready solace of her lips. 

Coming home, as they 
section of Prospect 
touched his arm. 
dear,” she said. 

Obligingly he swung the nose of the car 
to the right and turned onto the black as- 
phalt of the drive that wound up the hill 
past the home of Edgerton’s great and near- 
great, to the summit or Woodruff Heights. 

It was upon the very summit that even 
then she decided her house—the house she 
would have Henry build for her—should 
stand. And if she had taken a motto for that 
impressive house, as great buildings do some- 
times have mottoes inscribed upon their pedi- 
ments, then Connie’s house should show 
to dwellers upon the ascending slopes and 
down in the flat land below—yes, even so 
far down as Taylor Street—the deep-chiseled 
inscription of Connie Seiberling’s life: 

““Choosers Needn’t be Beggars.” 


neared the inter- 
Boulevard, Connie 
“Let’s drive up there, 


“Till that mythical day comes,’’ flared 
Dirck, ‘‘suppose we both try to forget we 
have the miserable bad luck to be related or 
even acquainted. I’m sorry I ate dirt before 
the man who has robbed me. _I did it to keep 
his market-wagon wife from making herself 
more ridiculous than usual by wearing my 
pretty little mother’s beloved jewelry, and to 
keep that precious relic of her. I might have 
known I'd be talking against the wind.” 

“Dirck!” said Blundell, his high voice 
stern and his rubicund face setting its elfin 
unwonted lines. ‘‘ You say a man has robbed 
you. That is true, pitiably true. The man’s 
name is Dirck Lanier. You began life with 
every bright possibility in the way of family 
and wealth and advantages and good looks 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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For Quiet Evenings, Too 


The luxury of abundant, mellow light works its magic 
into quiet evenings at home, as surely as when the same 
lamps lend animation to the entertainment of friends. 
Such lighting is one of the most pleasurable refinements 
of good living—and is as potent a maker of moods 
as 1s music. 


For the way to luxury is not made by objects, but by 
feelings. The relaxing glow of warmth, the fragrance of 
cleanliness, the pervasive influence of living light—it is 
with such materials as those that the home-maker creates 
the essential atmosphere of her home. 


The Recipe for Living Room Light 


In portables, and all lamps or fixtures with open shades, use National 
Wuire Mazpa Lamps; the 75-watt is generally more appropriate than 
the 50-watt. In smaller ornamental lamps or candelabra (both of which 
should always be shaded) use round, all-frosted National Mazpa Lamps. 
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HERE are 35,000 retail stores 

selling National Mazpa Lamps 
and displaying the Blue Carton shown 
below. It marks stores carrying 
good stocks of good lamps. 

Write to the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 


for an illustrated, helpful booklet of 


home-lighting recipes. 
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Nela Park, through 17 sales divisions, 
14 factories and 35,000 retail dealers, 
markets 138 million National MAzpa 
Lamps per year. 





ELA PARK 
CLEVELAND 


























This is a National WHITE 
MAZDA Lamp. Its bulb bet- 
ters the light by diffusing it. 
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| Whatever you clean ae 
CHIPSO makes it easier ee ee! Beem, 


melting soap, hard rubbing; weekly boiling, 
repeated rinsings. This same 9 o’clock 
washing almost never got out before ten or 
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The most amazing success in 
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pleasure in housework as CHIPSO” 
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ew help for you 


f US does one experienced woman express the 
thoughts of millions, from Newfoundland to San 
Diego: 

“I never enjoyed chipping and melting soap any more than 
anyone else, but through many years of experiments I could 
find no other way that made it possible for 
me to do the work as well: 


“Powders were more convenient, but they 
made me sneeze and often left rust spots on 
the clothes, if I was the least bit careless. 


“Then someone told me about CHIPSO 
—this new white chipped soap that made 
instant rich suds as soon as the hot water 


was poured over it. laboratory.” 





“Never has anything given me so much 
actual pleasure in my housework, 





A she says. 


The woman whose words are 


quoted here has used nearly 
every soap made. She has kept 
house and done all herown work. 
She has managed hotel laun- 
dries. She has tested soaps of 
every description in a “laundry 
You can, there- 
fore, rely absolutely upon what 


most washing troubles occur. Either the soap does not come 
out or the dirt stays in. 


“But with CHIPSO my clothes rinsed so quickly and so 
thoroughly that there was not a vestige of soap odor, and not a 


streak or a spot. 
And back on the kitchen table stood the 


clean CHIPSO box, where usually there 
waited all the soapy things needed for 
chipping and melting cake soap. 


CHIPSO discoveries only begin 
with laundry work 

“These were only the first of my discoveries 

with CHIPSO. 


“I kept on boiling my clothes regularly 
because I had no idea of the splendid re- 
jb sults I could get with a very little boiling. 














Clothes snowy-white—and safe! 


“I used CHIPSO at once for a large washing, as that was the 
first task at hand, Naturally I compared it at each step with the 
soaps I had been using. To my great delight, it did not dis- 
color the water at all, and it made suds so white that I hadn’t 
the slightest reluctance from the start—I was sure my clothes, 
both white and colored, would be safe. 


“And they were! 


“But they were more than merely safe from spots and un- 
rinsed soap. I was proud of their snowy whiteness and freshness 
when they flapped in the breeze that day. 


“My whole washing was easier from the beginning. In the 
first place, there was far less rubbing for me to do. For after I 
had soaked the clothes for about 15 minutes, the dirt fairly fell 
out of them. I really rubbed only the very bad pieces—the ones 
you have to rub with any soap that is not actually so strong as 
to be harmful. 


No soap odor—no streaks 


“But what pleased me most was the quick, easy rinsing! And 
the clean, sweet scent of the clothes! It is in the rinsing that 
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I made this discovery in the middle of a 
hot summer, much to my delight. Since 
then I have only boiled about a third as often. 


“Needless to say, I use CHIPSO now for everything in the 
house and particularly for dishes. It is wonderful how quickly 
CHIPSO helps you get through with the dishwashing—I just 
put the CHIPSO in the pan, run hot water over it to dissolve 
it and make a fine suds. Then a little mopping is enough to 
get the dishes gleaming clean. 

“My rough, red handsare things of the past, for with CHIPSO 
my hands never come in direct contact with soap and the dif- 
ference is amazing. 

“I never run the risk of being without CHIPSO. There is 
always a box over the kitchen sink, one in the laundry and 
another on my supply shelf. I take as much pleasure in opening 
a new box of thin, white CHIPSO flakes as I take comfort in 


the time and trouble they save.” 
* *& & 


You can duplicate this woman’s experience the first 
week CHIPSO is in your home. Buy it at any 
good grocer’s—in two generous sizes. 
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Don’t chip a soap made like a brick— 
My motto is: “*Get rich suds quick!” 


With me to help, you are ready for work 
fifteen, twenty minutes sooner. My quick 
suds fluff up in a few revolutions of your 
washing machine, and make the dirt actually 
fall out. 
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>. 
John and Jim, and Sue and Sally * 
Play in mud in yard and alley, 9 ““<-— 
But what if they do? We’ll soak their play 
suits about fifteen minutes in my suds, rub 


a little here and there, and they’re clean! 
And see how fresh I keep their colors. 
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I soak, you rinse and hang in sun. 


Don’t waste time and strength rubbing soap 
on great big sheets and table-cloths. Just 
soak, swish, rinse. They will come from this 
easy Chipso washing gleaming white, with- 
out a trace of soap odor. 
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When heavy linens must be done, (\.° | 








Dishes? My, but this is easy, 
Evenwhenthey’revery greasy. 


Just let me and my sudsy brothers get to 
work! You never saw anything dissolve 
grease as wedo. Don’t rub the decorations 
off your china. Mop a little, rinse a little, 
and you’re through. 


the history ot household SOap 
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bring the authentic beauty of the Orient 


into the mo 
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1 NX OYAL feet once trod the 


magnificent rugs of the Orient now 
cherished as antiques. But today beautiful 
floor coverings are to be had forevery home. 


For the skill and artistry given in olden 
days to the creation of Court carpets now 
perfect Herati rugs for the day-in, day-out 
wear of busy modern households. 


In them you find the colors you long for 
to give richness and warmth to your color 
scheme; the designs, adapted by artists skilled 
in interpreting the age-old motifs of the 
Orient, to add the decorative element essen- 
tial to beautiful livable rooms. 


While into the cushioning luxury of their 
deep worsted pile is woven the quality that 
only years of devotion to the age-old art of 
rug weaving can give. 
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EXPERTS, in the Orient, select for Heratis the 
longest, silkiest fleeces which native rug weavers 
usually reserve for the best Orientals. 


And yet they cost no more than other fine wor- 
sted Wiltons. Youcan geta Heratirug,inevery way 
comparable for wear and decorative value, for 
about one-third the price of the same size Oriental. 


Herati rugs—in all the wanted colors and pop- 
ular rug sizes—are found in leading department 
and furniture stores. (We will gladly furnish 
names of dealers near you if you write us.) 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Dept. J, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. (Branches in Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles.) 
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Tre catuay—a new and unusually interesting Herati rug—combines the fascina- 
tion of exotic motifs with the restfulness of a plain color field. Reflecting the modern 
note of Chinese art, the motif in each corner is complete in itself yet harmonizes in 
spirit with the design as a whole. 
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cA THE First sTEP on a Herati you enjoy the 
cushioned springiness of its pile; while it is a delight to 
draw one’s hand across it—it is so full-bodied and velvety. 


FREE! This booklet of Herati Rugs 


| 
illustrated in color. Like precious antiques 3 








brought from far away, Herati rugs are rich 
in meaning. To understand their symbolism is 
to add deep appreciation of their beauty to the 
pleasure of their livableness. 
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d athletic power. All of these, except the 
‘ks and the strength, you have thrown 
vay. Those will go, too, soon enough. I 
ced you. Under the lazy and spoiled and 
illful young fool, I thought I saw a man 
ho would one day shake off the follies that 
ttered him and stand up free and worthy 
all honor. Perhaps I was mistaken. You 
ive been robbed, but it was by yourself. 
You robbed yourself of a splendid business 
aining and a business future by refusing to 
» into your father’s business or into any 
ther. You robbed yourself of the love and 
he respect of the people who were eager to 
love and respect you. 
You have thrown away 
brighter chances than 
come to one lad ina 
million. All for the 
sake of being a selfish 
rounder. When you 
prate of honesty and of 
robbery have the hon- 
esty to admit that it 
was yourself who com- 
mitted the robbery.” 
“But it was such 
very petty larceny,” 





princely sum of a thousand dollars a year so 
long as I behave myself in a way to win my 
uncle’s approval, which I’ve never yet done. 
I’ve made a beginning, by calling him a 
thief. You can judge how much of the thou- 
sand a year I’m liable to get. I’m not going 
to contest the will. I’ve no cash to do it 
with. Besides, my uncle has the craftiness of 
all the foxes that ever foxed. He’d beat me 
out at every step. That’s all. I’m flat broke. 
I wish I hadn’t had to put it in such a 
brutal way.” 

She did not reply, but remained moveless 
and soft against his breast. 

But her mere con- 
tact gave him strength 
and calm. “It means 
I’ve got to get out and 
hustle,” went on Dirck. 
“And I’m going to. I 
can earn a fair living 
somehow and some- 
where. Any man can 
do that if he puts 
enough work and en- 
thusiasm into the job. 
And I’ve got you to 
work for. It may be 
hard sledding just at 


pleaded Dirck ironi- == YQ 
cally, his cynical self- first. But I’ll win out, 


poise restored by the 

tirade, “‘compared to 
’ , 

my holy uncle’s. I’m 





dear. See if I don’t. 
And T’ll make you 
proud of me. I never 








only a piker when it 
comes to theft.’ 

He left the house and turned westward to 
Fifth Avenue, striding blindly along, his 
brain a swirl of fury. The gay midafternoon 
crowd filled the Avenue’s sidewalks. More 
than one woman glanced interestedly at the 
stockily athletic young figure and the scowl- 

ily good-looking face with its lines of self- 
vill and angry indolence. More than one 

in eyed the fuming youth with amused 
curlosity. 


v [ ) DIRCK’S tormented soul came a resist- 

less craving. Asa child, when bigger boys 
had bullied him or when ill luck had racked his 
nerves and temper, he had been wont to run 
to his mother for sweet consolation and for 
petting and for a renewal of self-esteem. To 
go toa woman who loves one, to carry to her 
the troubles which have turned the day black 
and bitter, to receive from her the ineffable 
comfort and the balm of spirit that a loved 
and loving woman can give—perhaps there 
is no man who has not felt this. Into Dirck 
L.anier’s scourged heart swelled up the yearn- 
ing. There was a woman who loved him, a 
woman he loved, the woman he was going to 
niarry—Maida Crowell. 

Dirck hailed a taxi and gave the driver an 
address. Ten minutes later he was pacing up 
and down the bijou little living room of 
Maida Crowell’s apartment. His fiancée did 
1ot keep him waiting long. Almost at once 
sic came in to greet him—very sweet and 
\dorable and fluffy in her powder-blue house 

»wn. With tender sympathy she hurried 
ross the room to greet him. More than 
lf{way he met her, putting his strong arms 
ut her and drawing her close to him with- 
taword. His heart was too full for ready 
ech, 

Her arms closed about his neck. For an 

tant they stood thus. Then she said 

tly: “You poor boy! I know what an 
leal it has been for you. And I knew you 
uld come to me, straight from the reading 
the will. I was waiting. Oh, I’ve been 
rrying the memory of your white, set face 

“ith me ever since I got home from the 
ieral. I longed so to go and sit close to 
uand hold your hand | re 








eed 


FE KISSED her. Then he said wearily, 
“T need you more now.” 
“That’s what I’m here for, Dirck,’’ she 
‘plied gently. “ Just for you. Oh, you look 

dragged and unhappy! Was it very 
terrible?” 

“Yes,” said Dirck; “it was. It seems dad 
cither never made that new will I told you 
‘bout, or else that it has been destroyed. 
‘lis will is a year old. It leaves practically 

verything to my Uncle Blundell—the house 
and my mother’s jewelry along with the rest. 
‘ler jewelry, mind you. I am to have the 


had any incentive to 

work till now. You'll 
see how hard I can do it and what I can 
rise to with you beside me.” 

Then, very kindly, very gently, Maida 
Crowell spoke. “I’m so sorry, dear,’ she 
said, slipping unostentatiously out of his 
embrace. ‘So sorry!” 


ER words were tenderness and sympathy 

personified. But there was a lack in them 
that made Dirck step back and try to get a 
clearer look at the girl’s slightly averted face. 
The face told him little, sickeningly little. 

Then, meeting his inquiring gaze frankly, 
she continued: ‘‘ But I am not going to be a 
weight around your shoulders, Dirck, when 
you have your own way to make in the 
world.” 

““A weight around my shoulders!” he 
cried. “‘Why, sweetheart of mine, you'll be 
the same kind of weight that sails are to a 
ship! You’ll be my ——” 

But she would not have it so. “No,” she 
denied, shaking her fluffy head. ‘You mean 
it, and it sounds sweet. But I would only be 
a drawback to you. You will conquer the 
world. I feel certain of that, dear. There’s 
nothing you can’t achieve if you try. But 
you would be held back and hampered at the 
very start, with a wife or a sweetheart to 
carry. No, Dirck. I know what I’m saying. 
I won’t be a stumblingblock in the way of 
your career.” 

“You're talking rank nonsense,” he de- 
clared. ‘“That’s just the feminine vice of 
self-sacrifice. Iam going to marry you. And 
I am going to win a livelihood for you. A 
livelihood that will “id 





a HAT’S beautiful of you, Dirck,’”’ she 

exclaimed fondly. ‘And I love you for 
saying it. But just the same, I am not going 
to let you do it. A wife or even a sweetheart 
is a fearful drag on a penniless man with his 
way to make.” 

“T’m not penniless,” he protested. “I 
have a thousand a year so long as Blundell 
Lanier will pay it to me. And when he sees 
I’ve gone to work as he had been nagging me 
to, perhaps he’ll be ashamed to hold back 
the piker income. Besides, I’ve a little more 
than three thousand dollars in bank—the 
money left over from the check dad gave 
me last week to pay some debts and to buy 
my outfit for our Algiers tour. With the 
possible thousand a year and with the 
certain three thousand nest egg, we’ll have 
enough to keep us going till I can begin 
drawing really big pay at my new job. 
We'll get married right away. Tomorrow 
morning I’ll go job hunting. We ig 

“No!” The sharp monosyllable cut in on 
his delighted rhapsody with a suddenness 
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Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 


The new Orinoka Glosforth—in stripes and plain colors—all 50 inches wide 


How you can be sure your 
draperies are color-fast 


YOU can indulge your love of beauti- 
ful and decorative drapery fabrics with- 
out a single misgiving —when they 
carry the Orinoka guarantee tag. No 
wondering whether their beauty is 
lasting — or whether they will fade. 
For, there is a special process of hand- 
dyeing in the yarn (exclusive to 
Orinoka) which makes these fabrics 
permanently color-fast. 

Neither sunshine nor washing will 
fade Orinoka guaranteed draperies— 
whether you use them for months or 
years. For your protection, look for 
the guarantee tag that identifies them. 


May we send you a copy of ‘Color Harmony in Window Draperies,” 
prepared by a prominent New York decorator and illustrated in color? 
This little book is full of valuable suggestions for draping your windows, 
doors and bed coverings. Send your address and 20c to The Orinoka 


Mills, 501 Clarendon Bldg., New York City. 


You will find Orinoka materials in the 
better stores and decorating establish- 
ments everywhere—and in patterns, 
weaves and colors suitable for prac- 
tically every type of decoration. They 
include fabrics for over-draperies, glass 
curtains and furniture coverings. 


The Orinoka Guarantee 


“These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to sunlight or from wash- 
ing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with new goods 
or to refund the purchase price.” 














THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
I enclose 20c for “‘Color Harmony in Window Draperies.”’ 
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Delft-Blue Art-Steel 
Fire-safe Case, $1 


Tohelp introduce the Sunbeam Iron, this 
practical case at less than cost. A $2.50 


Sunbeam. Enables you to put away iron 
hot—no waiting while it cools. Keeps 
iron, cord and stand clean and safe. And 
always ready, always together when you 
want them. 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the Nat’l Board of Fire Underwriters 


$1, but only when bought in combination with the 


beautiful, 
value for 
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‘“ 
Me and the bottom gets hot allover. Another 








Y Sunbeam iron holds the heat exceptionally 


thing I like is the shape; in ironing the cuffs and 
sleeves of my husband’s shirts, I just back up the 
iron and use one corner of it the same as the point. 

The bottom stays smooth. Starch never seems to 
stick toit. And although I have let my Sunbeam get 
too hot to touch even the handle, over-heating never 
seems to have hurt the heating element. It heats as 


















































well as ever.”’ 


Mrs. P. B. Cocuran 
829 Mifflin Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Tell Us, 
Do Cheap 


When 70% of the Irons repaired need new heating 


Ladies, 
Irons Pay 


units costing $2 to $2.50 installed? 
Wouldn’t You Rather Have an Iron that Over-Heating 


Does Not 
OULDN’T you rather pay $7.50 


for the new Sunbeam Iron with 
the guaranteed heating unit that heats as 
well after over-heating as it did before? 


An All-Over Unit that heats the 
whole ironing surface; so heats up quickly 
and holds its heat, even when you iron 
large damp linens and starched pieces. A 
unit with heating capacity regulated to 
prevent a rush of scorching heat. 


An iron that saves your arm 
from arm-laming pressure— 


That is gracefully tapered to 
iron into corners and gathers 
and between embroidery — 


That glides with equal ease 
in any direction because its 
sole-plate is of double-nickeled, 
double-polished smoothness— 

That you can obtain in 
an Art-Steel Fire-Proof Case 
so you do not have to wait 
for your iron to cool but can 
put it away with safety, hot! 


posed to show 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 





All-Over heating unit ex- 


extends over practically the 
whole sole-plate and pro- 
vides more heating area— 
hence quick and even heat. 


Harm? 


It costs us double to build the Sun- 
beam’s All-Over heating unit, for it must 
be made by hand. 

It costs us double to give the sole-plate 
its super-smoothness. 

And the Art-Steel Case is a $2.50 
value yet we sell it at only $1, but only in 
combination with the Sunbeam Iron. ‘This 
fire-safe case is approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. And the Sunbeam is the 
only iron that has it. 


Sunbeam is a value that you 
cannot get in any other iron on 
earth regardless of price. But 
more important stil] is the value 
of the Sunbeam in your work. 


Buy the new Sunbeam on 
30 days’ approval from 
any good electrical store. 
Then see what beautiful 
ironing you get in a shorter 
ironing day. 


you how it 


SHAFT COMPANY 


35 Years Alaking Quality Products 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago Illinois 






349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


750 


] 
GUARANTEED TO GIVE MORE YEARS OF 
GOOD SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER IRON MADE 


IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $1 EXTRA 
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that jarred him to wondering silence. 
“Listen!” said Maida, changing her tone 
of soothing tenderness for one of level 
common sense. “All my childhood I had to 
scrimp and save and go without things and 
watch others having fun that I couldn’t 
have. That was because my mother married 
a man she loved, a man who had dreams 
instead of cash. It wore her out, and it made 
her old and ugly and listless before her time. 
At last it killed her. It wasn’t till my father 
stopped trying to make a fortune by the 
brains he didn’t have, and married a widow 
whose fortune made us all comfortable, that 
we began to enjoy life. I am not going 
through what my mother went through. I 
tried to put it tactfully. Since you are too 
blind to see it that way, I have to talk sense. 
I’m sorry. But I do. I don’t want to hurt 
you, Dirck. But I want still less to hurt 
myself. I won’t be the wife of a visionary 
pauper. That is the plain truth. It’s 
kinder to say so.” 

For a long minute he stared. Then he said 
thickly: “I think I understand. It—it was 
kinder of you to operate in two minutes with 
an ax than to take two weeks to do it witha 
pin. We were playing a different game, you 
and I. It’s no one’s fault. You wanted a 
pot of money and you didn’t mind taking me 
along with it if you couldn’t get it without 
me. But you see no sense in taking me 
without money. You’re wise.” 

““You’re coarse,” she reproved. “I hoped 
you would take it more like a man of the 
world.” 

“Tm taking it standing,’”’ replied Dirck. 
“That’s about all that can be expected of 
me.” He started blindly for the door. 


” 


N THE way he brushed against a table 
and knocked over a little cloisonné jar. 
It fell softly on a thick rug. “Pardon me,” 
he mumbled, stopping to pick it up and re- 


place it. 
“Tt isn’t broken,” she made kindly 
answer. “Thanks.” 


And that was their parting. 

As Dirck reached the garish foyer of the 
apartment house on his bewildered way to 
the street, the opening of the elevator door 
brought him face to face with a man who 
was waiting to ascend. It was his cousin, 
Elbert Lanier. The two passed one another 
with no sign of recognition. 

The elevator hesitated while a boy in the 
adjacent telephone coop gobbled into the 
receiver: “Crowell apartment? Mr. Elbert 
Lanier calling.” 

Dirck blundered on into the merciless 
sunset light of the street. Not the least of 
his clashes with his cousin had been oc- 
casioned by their mutual courtship of Maida 
Crowell and by Dirck’s victory in the conflict. 
That had been more than a year ago. He 
had not known that she continued to receive 
Elbert since then or that his cousin con- 
tinued to seek her acquaintance. But he 
could realize with what chaste joy now 
Elbert must be hastening to her with news 
of her fiancé’s misfortune. To his surprise 
this thought gave Dirck little concern. 

Ploddingly he walked, heedless of direction 
and of distance. Hours passed. Early dusk 
settled down. Gradually thinking processes 
returned to him. Pushing aside a wave of 
self-pity he forced himself to look at his own 
plight. 


WELVE hours earlier he had been the 

supposed heir to four million dollars. He 
had been engaged to a girl with whom he was 
crazily infatuated. This evening he was all 
but a pauper. The girl he loved had shown 
herself unworthy of any man and had 
proved most clearly that she cared nothing 
for him. 

He wondered why he felt only dull wrath 
and amaze at the crash of his love dream and 
why his heart was not torn by the anguish of 
his sweetheart’s desertion of him. He could 
not understand, not yet being wise enough 
to know the world-wide difference between 
infatuation and love. Back swung his mind 
to his material losses, back from the slaying 
of his faith and his romance dream. Even 
the house that had been his home from the 
day of his birth was his home no longer. It 
belonged to a man he hated and had insulted 


and whose acquaintanceship he had re 
nounced. Dirck had no further legal or 
moral right to set foot within its antique 
mahogany doors. His mother’s fondl; 
prized jewels, the jewelry that had seeme: 
hallowed as a part and parcel of her dear 
personality and which she had arranged fo: 
him and his future wife to possess—this als 
belonged now to Blundell Lanier. 

At the thought a recurrence of this forme: 
rebellious fury swept Dirck. This despoiler 
of his fortunes should not add the dead 
woman’s loved gems to his pile of loot. Let 
him keep the money and let him keep the 
house. But by every law of right and of 
sacred bequest that jewelry belonged to its 
original owner’s son and heir. A thrill of hot 
adventure prinkled through Dirck’s body. 
The jewelry was his. At whatever cost, he 
intended to have it. 


T WOULD not be theft, it would not even 

be moral obliquity, to take what belonged 
to him. Not for their value did he want the 
jewels. Sooner, he told himself, he would 
starve than sell or pawn them. But they 
were all he could have to remind him of the 
mother he had worshiped. He could save 
them from being worn by a woman his 
mother disliked. It was his duty as well as 
his earnest craving to do this thing. There 
was exultant resolve in the man’s soul as he 
made the decision. 

He knew well where the old-fashioned 
morocco-leather-and-gold jewel case was 
kept, where it had been kept for the past 
quarter century. Always it had stood in a 
special compartment at the back of the 
library wall safe. 

He knew the combination of the safe, the 
combination which had not been changed 
since he was a boy. A hundred times he had 
opened the safe at the command of one or 
another of his parents, to fetch some article 
of value to them. 

Not on momentary wild impulse, but after 
unwontedly cool and careful thought, was 
his resolution taken. He was surprised at 
his own calm logic in reflecting on his pro 
posed deed. Diligently he searched his 
conscience—a thing he had not done before 
in years—as to the possible right or wrong 
of what he was about to do. Careless enough 
as he might be in minor matters, there was 
no conscious dishonesty about him. He 
could see no sin, but rather a filial duty, in 
what he was planning. The jewels were his. 
A delay on the part of his father in changing 
his will had caused them to fall to Blundell. 
Dirck knew his father’s character well enough 
to be certain John Lanier would never 
willingly have set at naught an expressed 
wish of his adored wife. No, Dirck was 
doing as both his parents, the legal owners of 
the jewelry, would have wished him to do. 
That was enough for him. 


HEN came the question of ways and 

means. His suddenly quickened powers 
of thought solved this in an instant. The 
chances were ten to one that the house would 
be empty until late, this night. Most of the 
servants had been paid off and dismissed. 
The one or two who still remained would be 
sure to take advantage of lapsed discipline 
and to go out for the evening. 

Blundell would have no cause to think his 
nephew would return home early—a thing 
which happened seldom. Even if Blundell 
should think so, he was not likely to be wait 
ing there for him. 

It would be the simplest sort of thing for 
Dirck to let himself in, unnoticed, with his 
latchkey, go to the safe, take out the 
jewelry from its big case, put it in a satchel 
and carry it to the Titan Club. In his 
locker there the bag and its contents would 
be secure. Nobody would know. There the 
jewelry could stay, if need be, for months, 
until it would be safe to transfer it to some 
bank deposit box. In the meantime, if the 
jewels would be missed, Blundell would 
have no absolute means of knowing John 
Lanier had not removed them from the 
safe to a deposit box long before his death. 
Dirck might be suspected of abstracting 
them. But nothing could be proved. 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Riddle - 
neither cake, cookie 
nor candy 


Aptly named they are, for be- 
tween two crisp, airy leaves is 
imprisoned a sweet something that 
hints of clover honey. 


And at any season of the year, 
they are well served at luncheon, 
tea or dinner. 


These meltingly delicious wafers 
are truly a refreshment supreme 
with whatever else you serve them. 


More delicate by far than flake 
pastry, thin as frosting, yet really 
baked from grain and filled with 
velvety fondant. Don’t you like 
the shape, too? 








Speaking of recipes, the revised edition of Ida 
Bailey Allen’s Sunshine Book, is now ready. 
You should read her serving suggestions, menus, 
and her helps on recipes for nutrition and bal- 
anced eating. Sent free by addressing, Sunshine 
Biscuits, 814Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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«Made in the 
“Thousand Window 
Bakeries”— by the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
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O REMIND the millions 
of wives, mothers, and 
sisters, who set out to buy 
“B. V.D.” fortheir busy men- 
folk, to accept no underwear 
without the famous, red- 


woven “‘B. V. D.” label! 


For no underwear without 
that label is “B. V. D.” —or 
carries the exceptional quality 
which has kept “‘B. V. D.” the 
world’s most popular men’s 
underdress for so many 
years. 


Women who know invariably 
insist upon “B. V.D.” For 
women are the most careful 
shoppers for the highest pos- 
sible value; and many a 
woman watches more closely 
over the comfort of a man 
she holds dear than he does 


himself. 


He knows from experience 
that the Famous Fit, Long 
Wear and Cool Comfort of 
“B.V. D.” are without parallel. 





1925 


Why Do We Advertise 


Men’s Underwear in a 
Woman’s Magazine? 


But she often realizes, even 
better than he does, just why 
he wants “‘B. V. D.” 


Because she, with her knowl- 
edge of needlework, especially 
appreciates the painstaking skill 
behind the finished tailoring, 
the carefully shaped lines, the 
noticeable drape, and the 
graceful proportions which so 
sharply distinguish “B. V. D.” 


Andshe, who checks the laun- 
dryandtakescareofthemend- 
ing, knows best the wonder- 
ful wear of its lock-stitched, 
“can’t-rip” seams, its “‘stay- 
put”, high quality buttons, 
its many exclusive reinforce- 
ments, and its super-durable 
“BN.D?’nainsook,thatworld- 
renowned fabric created in 
our own mills and bleachery 
and used in no underwear 


other than ‘‘B. V. D.” 


For his sake and hers, she 
wants “B.V.D.’! We want to 
help her get it, with this re- 
minder that— 


There Is Only One “‘B. V. D.”? Underwear 
It Is Always Identified By This Red Woven Label 


















85c the garment 


| MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Frode Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Countries) 


(eV. 1,’ 
“B. V.D.” | . : 
Shirts and Drawers | BN. D. | Laion Suis 


Men’s $1.50 the suit 
Youths’ 85c 





Men’s “B.V. D.” Underwear in fancy materials at various prices 


The B. V. D. Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of ““B.V. D.’’ Underwear 


GET THE UNDERWEAR YOU ASK FOR! 
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Homeward he hurried. The clock in the 
church a block below was striking nine when 
he climbed the front steps. Not so much as 
a single light shone in the front hallway. 
Truly, the servants were making the most 
of the housekeeper’s discharge and of the 
hazy future of their own positions. Op- 
pressed by the dire loneliness of it all, Dirck 
mounted the steps and unlocked the massive 
door. 

For a moment he stood in the dark hall, 
hemmed in by its blackness and by the 
blacker memories evoked by the place. He 
felt as he had felt in childhood when he had 
to go through dark passages alone. He 
listened, shamefacedly, for the remembered 
sound of his father’s springy footfall. Always 
on hearing his son slam the front door late 
at night, John Lanier had come downstairs 
from his study for a good-night word or 
chat with him. Dirck had grown to listen 
for the soft step on the stair, even as he 
found himself listening now. 

Then all at once he heard what he was 
listening for. In the dark a foot groped for 
the top stair of the flight above him. Then 
slowly, gently footsteps began to descend— 
a marauder was ransacking the house. His 
work done upstairs, he was coming down to 
depart through the front doorway. 

Dirck’s muscles throbbed with the joy 
of coming battle. It would be fine to vent 
his cramped emotions in a gorgeous fight 
with this robber of the house of mourning, to 
overcome and crush with his own naked 
hands the armed intruder. 


IRCK crouched in the angle of the door- 

way, tense and eager. Down came the 
soft steps. But they did not pause nor ad- 
vance when they reached the stair foot. In- 
stead, the invisible man turned and moved 
along the hallway toward the rear of the house 
until he reached the library door. There he 
entered without hesitation. 

Dirck could hear him drawing down the 
library blinds and pulling shut the heavy, 
old-fashioned velvet curtains. In another 
moment he knew it was done to prevent any 
glint of illumination from reaching the street 
outside, for the man struck a match. The 
faint glow shone through the doorway, to 
be succeeded by a slightly brighter and less 
flickering radiance. The thief had not 
switched on the electricity but had lighted 
one of the candles which stood in a sconce on 
the mantel corner nearest the safe. 

Dirck stole forward, puzzled. Except for 
the wall safe’s contents, there was nothing 
in the black-wainscoted old room to tempt a 
thief. And the safe was hidden from casual 
view behind a picture. It was not likely 
that a casual sneak thief would know the 
whereabouts of that cleverly concealed 
hiding place. 

On silent feet Dirck reached the library 
door. The single candle illumined only one 
portion of the high-ceiled room, leaving most 
of it in dense darkness. But it made clearly 
visible the portrait immediately beside it. 
It made equally visible the black-clad form 
of a man who stood facing the portrait with 
his back to Dirck. 


S DIRCK stood wondering, the man 
fumbled under the outjut of the picture 
frame’s lower edge. He found what he 
sought. The portrait swung slowly outward. 
Behind it was the double-knobbed door of 
the wall safe. With no hesitation at all the 
thief spun the central knob, checked its 
motion, then spun it again and again. After 
which he turned the second knob to right 
and to left. The safe door opened. Still 
working with a swift certainty of purpose, 
the man reached far in toward a rear com- 
partment halfway up. 

Dirck had wondered at the other’s knowl- 
edge of the portrait frame’s spring and of 
the safe’s simple combination, but almost 
more at the robber’s object in opening it. 
Apart from a few remaining pieces of family 
silver, of no value except for the melting 
pot, the safe’s only present contents were 
some bundles of unimportant papers and 
letters, and at the back the jewel case. 
Dirck had not thought anyone except his 
father and himself knew the jewelry was 
kept there. The discovery set his nerves to 


tingling again with that former twinge of the 
supernatural. 

The man was withdrawing his arm slowly 
and carefully from the safe. He thrust in 
his other hand to reénforce the first. Pres 
ently both hands emerged, grasping the 
cumbrous morocco-and-gold case. He lifted 
it out of the safe and set it on the corner of 
the mantel alongside the candle. 

Dirck caught his breath audibly as a 
quarter view of the thief’s face was revealed 
momentarily by the yellow light. The other 
heard the hissing sound. He wheeled about, 
his right hand flying to his hip. He was 
Elbert Lanier. 


ORDLESSLY the cousins faced each 

other for perhaps fifteen seconds. FE 
bert’s pallid face was bone white. His pale 
eyes glowed greenly in the uncertain candle 
flicker. Dirck’s fluttered nerves went steady. 
He stepped into the room, advancing lazily 
toward his cousin. 

““Stop where you are,” rasped Elbert, his 
right hand coming forward from his hip, 
a shiny revolver giving back the candle 
gleams from barrel and cylinder. 

“My saintly cousin!” drawled Dirck, en- 
joying the scene mightily, yet halting a pace 
or two on the far side of the leveled pistol 
muzzle. ‘‘My saintly and worthy Cousin 
Elbert! The flower of the family! The 
eternal good example to my disreputable 
self! Safe robbing is your diversion, is it, in 
intervals of setting good examples? Well, 
well!” He laughed in genuine amusement. 

Elbert Lanier’s lip curled into a dog snarl. 
“T came here,” said he pedantically as ever, 
while he sought to gain his shaken poise, “to 
get my father’s property before it could be 
stolen by you. I know you better than 
anyone else does. I saw what was in your 
mind when the will was read this afternoon. 
I heard most of what you said to father 
afterward. I knew you would sneak here at 
the first chance and steal this jewelry. You 
were bound to. Father is too soft-hearted to 
jail you for doing it. I knew that too. The 
only sure way of protecting what belonged 
to him, and what will one day be mine, was 
to take it to some place of safety where you 
couldn’t find it.” 

Dirck took a step closer. 

The revolver menaced him. ‘Stop where 
you are!” Elbert repeated. 


T THE threat in his eye and voice Dirck 
shrank back cringingly. “‘I—I’m—don’t 
shoot!” he pleaded. “I didn’t even know 
you had any idea the jewelry was here, 
Elbert. I didn’t know you even knew how 
to get into the safe. You’re—you’re cleverer 
than I thought. Don’t shoot me! I'll go. 
But I don’t see how anyone could have had 
the wit to find out the safe’s combination, 
and how you knew where—where ” His 
whining words merged into a grunt of terror 
as the pistol muzzle followed his backward 
move. 

“There are many things I know that 
nobody gives me credit for knowing,” said 
Elbert, visibly elated at the easy cowing of 
his detested cousin and reveling in his own 
sense of power. ‘As far back as fifteen 
years ago your mother told me the combi- 
nation. It was the time she sprained her 
ankle, and I came around to pay a call of 
sympathy. She wanted a package of papers 
out of the safe. She had put them into the 
front compartment of it, a few days before; 
and she wanted to look them over while 
she had to keep her room. She sent me 
down here to get them for her. I took quite 
a little time to find them. You see I wanted 
to jot down the combination and the position 
of that spring in the picture frame. Besides, 
I wanted to rummage in the safe, for fun, and 
see what was kept there. I was only a boy 
at the time. But even then I made a 
practice of jotting down facts that might 
some day be useful. You would be surprised 
to know how many of them have turned out 
useful; this one, for instance.” 

“Then ” 

“‘T knew the butler had a way of snoozing 
on the upper hall couch, too, when the family 
was out. I caught him at it twice. I 
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ere are some of the favorite fruit dishes 


of America’s best known cooking 


their goodness 

depends upon 

the quality of 

the fruit you 
use 


The attractive dishes on this 
page are taken from “The Det 
Monte Fruit Book,” our new 
recipe collection —containing the 
fruit dishes personally preferred 
by the leading cooking experts 
of the country. 

They illustrate just a few of 
the many opportunities for im- 
proving almost every menu—in 
any season—with canned fruits. 

But they suggest, as well, the 
necessity of buying them—al- 
ways—under a brand that you 
really know. 

Good cooks like to be sure. 
There are too many varying qual- 
ities—too many hundreds of 
brands—to buy canned fruits by 
any ““hit-or-miss” plan. 

That’s why it pays to ask for, 
and make sure that you get, Det 
Monte Fruits. You always know 
in advance exactly what Dex 
Monte quality is—the same uni- 
form goodness in every variety 
—the same assurance of satisfac- 
tion, no matter where or when 
you buy. 

An adequate supply of Det 
Monte Fruits on your pantry 
shelf will meet many a menu 
emergency. Order them by the 
dozen cans. It’s the convenient, 
economical way. 


But be sure you say Det 
Monte. 
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authorities 


Every Woman Will Want 
a Copy of this New Fruit Book 


Here is a brand new recipe book—by 
far the best we have ever prepared—a 
collection of the favorite fruit dishes of 
America’s most famous cooks. 


We have called it ““The Det Monte 
Fruit Book” and the names of a few con- 
tributors will give you a slight idea of 
its excellence. Among them are Mildred 
Maddocks Bentley, Advisor to Good 
Housekeeping Institute; Alice Bradley, 
Cooking Editor, Woman's Home Com- 
panion; Caroline B. King, Editor, Car- 
oline King’s Cookbook; Jessie A. Knox, 
Director, Forecast School of Cookery; 
Della Thompson Lutes, Director, The 
Priscilla Proving Plant; Sarah Tyson 
Rorer, Principal, Philadelphia Cooking 
School; Marie Sellers, Home Economics 
Editor, Pictorial Review; Sarah Field 
Splint, Food Department Editor, 
McCall's Magazine; and many others. 


The fruit dishes on this page show 
just a few of the enticing combinations 
these experts suggest. You will find 
many others equally delightful—cock- 
tails and appetizers, hot and cold des- 
serts, frozen dainties, pastries and cakes, 
salads, drinks, etc. 


Wouldn't you like a copy of the first 
edition? It’s free! Write us today, ad- 
dressing Department 25J, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
California. 
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When you think of pickles you think of Heinz, 
but when you think of Heinz do you think 
only of pickles? 


Do you realize that it is the Heinz way of preparing 
foods that has made Heinz Pickles a great table delicacy? 
And that this Heinz way applies to all of the Fifty-seven 
Varieties of good things to eat? 


Heinz Pickles are raised from seeds developed by Heinz 
and grown in favored localities under Heinz supervision. 
Heinz pickling plants are so located that the cucumbers 





vee 


are salted the day they are picked. The vinegar 
used is Heinz-made and the spices are blended by 
experts and ground in Heinz mills. 


This care, this effort, this control of every process 
from seed to the final preparation and packing, are not 
peculiar to Heinz Pickles. It is the Heinz way of mak- 
ing each of the fifty-seven so that you can be assured of 
flavor, quality, and purity in every food you buy bearing 
the Heinz label. s H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 
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tepped up there tonight to see if he’d done it 
this time. He hadn’t. He’s out.” 

He was peering at his shrinking cousin 
with malevolence in his pale eyes, and witha 
shimmer of pleasure at being able to impress 
Dirck for once with his mental and physical 
superiority. 

‘You'll be glad to hear of my engagement, 
too,” he went on, smiling at his victim. “TI 
had the honor of becoming engaged to 
Maida Crowell this afternoon.” 

Dirck made no reply. But, though the 
other did not notice it, he ceased to tremble 
for a moment, then resumed the 
shrinking and cowering with added 
terror as a motion of Elbert’s hand 
brought the pistol muzzle an inch or 
so closer to him. 

““T have an idea,” went on Elbert 
presently, speaking with a slow re- 
flectiveness, “that it will not do to let 
you leave here, to tell what has hap- 
pened. It wouldn’t be a bad notion 
to put a bullet through your head, 
and then raise the alarm. I could 
switch all the lights on and say I was 
passing the house on ; 
my way home and 
saw a chink of light 
through the curtains 
and came in to inves- 
tigate and found 
someone rifling the 
safe. I could say I 
fired at him,and then 
discovered to my hor- 
ror that it was you. 
It would be a good 
thing all around. And it will wipe out sev- 
eral things that badly need wiping out.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” whimpered Dirck 
childishly as he cringed well-nigh to the 
floor. ‘‘] I Py, 


“TT IS worth doing,’ suddenly decided 
Elbert. “I never yet had an inspiration 
that wasn’t worth following. It will save us 
a thousand dollars a year by itself. That’s 
worth saving at cost of carrion like you.” 

“PH—DI give up the thousand dollars,” 
pleaded Dirck, convulsed by terror. “I'll 
sign a paper giving it up. Let me go.” 

“T said,” Elbert reminded him, “the 
saving of the thousand a year would be 
worth it, ‘by itself.’ But something else 
makes it absolutely necessary. There is no 
harm in speaking frankly to you, now that 
you will presently be beyond the chance of 
babbling. I was not quite frank in telling 
you I came here to save this jewelry for you. 
You see when I turned and found you watch- 
ing me, I thought you might be armed. And 
I didn’t realize what a poor, spineless coward 
you are in face of real danger. So I tried to 
excuse myself—a habit of mine, as you’ve 
said more than once. The truth is, my 
respected sire has ideas of thrift that are not 
mine. I tried to add to my meager income 
a little while ago by—by marginal invest- 
ments. I was unfortunate. I knew the 
price I could get for these old-fashioned 
jewels—even from a receiver of stolen 
zoods—would put me nicely on my feet. 
And you were certain to be suspected. I 
was certain not to be. I can hide them some- 
where and bring in a detail of a confederate 
of yours who bolted with the plunder, just 
as I fired. So é 





O ELBERT’S unbounded amazement, 

his cousin burst into a laugh. ‘‘Good!” 
exclaimed Dirck cheerily. ‘It worked—just 
as I hoped it would. I’ve read about 
criminal vanity, and about the way a 
crook will talk if he thinks he has an enemy 
at his mercy, or if his cleverness is questioned. 
I really wanted to find out the truth about 
your getting into the safe and whether you 
really meant to turn that jewel case over to 
your Buffalo Billiken father. I didn’t think 
you meant to. For if you did you could 
have come here just as well in broad day- 
light, or you could have worked without 
darkening all the windows. But you've 
always been so saintly, I couldn’t make 
sure. Oh, you’ve given me a real treat. I 
always knew you had the soul of a bully. 
But till now there’s never been anyone 
enough in your power for you to bully. You 
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poor tinhorn crook!” He advanced easily 
upon the dumfounded Elbert. 

Again the latter leveled the pistol, scowl- 
ing threateningly over its sinister muzzle. 

“Oh, put up that silly thing,” Dirck bade 
him with good-humored disgust. ‘You 
haven’t the nerve to use it against anyone 
who isn’t afraid of you. Put it up.” He 
reached out an impatient hand to brush 
aside the weapon. 

Whether by accident or whether because 
fear of his story’s possible disclosure was 
greater than his natural cowardice, Elbert’s 
finger pressed a trifle too hard on the 
trigger. Had Dirck been a fraction of 
a second slower or Elbert a fraction 
of asecond quicker, the latter’s story 
of finding a marauder at work on the 
safe and of shooting him might well 
‘have been told to the police. 


Fenced invariably there is one of 
two reactions in the mind of a 
man who is fired on and missed. One 
is fear. The other is homicidal anger. 
Dirck Lanier had many failings. But 
fear was not among them. 
In a gust of unreasoning 
fury he smote the pistol 
from his cousin’s hand and 
hurled himself upon him. 

Elbert struck fiercely at 
the onrushing man. With- 
out checking his rush Dirck 
ducked far enough to let 
the blow land crashingly on 
the top of his head. Then 
he closed with his foe. 

The two came together with a shock, 
gripping, shifting, stamping, writhing. Up 
and down the great room they reeled, close 
locked, panting, wordless, at death grips. 
The big table was overturned as their bodies 
banged against it. So were two of the heavy 
chairs. The rugs were inextricably snarled. 
Quickly Dirck got the Cornish hold he 
sought, a hold taught him years before by an 
English gardener of his father’s. Seizing 
Klbert’s wrist and mid-leg as the quicker man 
sought to shift from such close quarters, 
Dirck drove his own neck under the other’s 
waist, at the same time bracing himself and 
lifting with all his strength and speed. 

It is an old wrestling trick. It depends on 
snappiness of execution and on perfect lever- 
age and on coérdination of all parts of the 
body. Now, for perhaps the ten thousandth 
time in the history of rough-and-tumble, it 
served its turn. Through the air and halfway 
across the disordered room flew Elbert 
Lanier’s spread-eagled form. He landed 
headfirst amid the wreckage of the over- 
turned table. There he fell. There he lay. 


IRCK went across, panting, and stood 

above him. Mechanically he picked up 
and pocketed the revolver. ‘I suppose I 
ought to be glad if the skunk’s neck is 
broken,” he muttered. “ But I’m fool enough 
to hope I haven’t killed him.” 

As if in answer to his words, Elbert stirred 
slightly and groaned. Relief brought Dirck 
back to the exigency of the minute. This 
was no time to stand theatrically above the 
body of his cousin. There was much to do 
and scant time to do it in. He pulled him- 
self together. 

No question now of taking his mother’s 
jewels undetected, and trusting to luck to 
avert suspicion from himself. Elbert was 
certain to blazon abroad a version of the 
story which would track the deed unerringly 
to Dirck’s door. No, the jewelry must be 
left to Blundell and to his miserable son, 
unless—unless Hotter than ever surged 
up Dirck’s resolution not to leave his 
mother’s treasures in the hands of these 
people. Least of all now that he knew 
positively that Elbert was a thief and a 
would-be murderer. If what he had said of 
his engagement to Maida Crowell were true, 
then tenfold was Dirck resolved that his 
mother’s jewels should never adorn her 
frankly mercenary and heartless body. 

Acting on fresh impulse, he went to the 
various windows, ripping from three of them 
the heavy silken ropes which were used for 
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( Remember 
these are 
merely 
printed re- 
produc- 
tions of the 
real photo- 
graphs.) 


Give yourself more fun— 
Ready-Sets get good pictures 


You’re proud of your boy scout, aren’t you? And 
the baby is just too dear for words! Don’t lose the 
joy you have in them, for are they not precious in 
different moods at all ages? 

The three Ready-Set models are especially de- 
signed for those who want the fun of picture-taking 
without any bother. 


You have no focusing to worry about, as the 
Ready-Set is “‘set’’ at a universal focus. The shutter 
has been regulated, too. All you have to do is to set 
either for snapshots or for time exposures. On Time, 
the opening is automatically made smaller. Finally, 
there’s the exclusive Ansco automatic finder that 


prevents chopped-off heads and arms. 

The three Ready-Sets are priced at $10.50, $13.50 
and $25. Try one! You'll be amazed to find what 
marvelous pictures you get with Ansco cameras. At 





The $13.50 Ready- 
Set is a good-looking 
camera that takes 


pictures 24% 4% the photographic place nearest you or direct from us. 


Use Ansco Speedex Film 


You may be ready to “shoot” when the sun 
is not at its brightest. Well, use the Ready-Set 
loaded with Ansco film and you’ll be surprised 
to find what good pictures you get. 


Ansco film comes in the red box with the 
yellow band. It has a double line marking that 
meets in a point when the exposure number is 
in place—an exclusive Ansco feature that helps 
you lots. 
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Normandy Voile 


you know that you are obtaining the genuine fabric. 





VA 
( 
It costs so little! 


Lingette 






The‘ little fat man’,with his ‘Sell 
on all Butterfield labels, is the 
This quaint little trade mark 








Notice the /ittle fat man woven in 
this Butterfield label! Look for it 
whenever you buy cotton fabrics. 
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You'll make a cool, lovely picture in a frock of 


Sheer, crisp, fresh-laundered frocks are a gentle-woman’s 
choice for wear throughout the Summer. And Normandy 
Voile is the smart, cool, sheer-textured fabric that looks 
perfectly charming, no matter how simply it is made. 
Any good store can supply you with the lovely new 
designs and colors in Normandy Voile. The little raised 
dots that form Normandy patterns are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fast. If you see ‘Normandy Fabric’’ marked on 
the selvage, or a ‘‘Normandy”’ label sewn in the dress, 


a? lovely negligee made of 


The season of visits, reunions, and travel is close at hand 
—the season for brides’ trousseaux, too!—whena woman 
likes to have pretty negligees and plenty of dainty under- 
wear. College girls’ wardrobes must be replenished— 
pajamas, nightdresses, lingerie; and slips made for wear 
with dancing frocks. For all these purposes there is no 
lovelier fabric than Lingette, nor one that wears longer or 
washes more perfectly. Lingette—in exquisite tints and 
smartshades—alwayshasthename marked ontheselvage. 
Every Lingette garment has in it a special Lingette label. 


and Repent’’ slogan that appears 
mark always of a quality fabric. 
pictures one of the old Bradford 
wool-staplers—a man who attired himself in a plush waistcoat, “knee 
breeches and thick frieze coat reaching to his heels’’, and who remarked 
—as he finished each transaction—‘T'll sell if I repent.’’ Prompt sales, 
good service, were his watchwords; and his satisfied expression, the 
rotundity of his figure, gave evidence of the soundness of his business 
policy. The example of this old wool-stapler—his calm outlook on the 
future—are inspirations today to Fred Butterfield & Co., in the creation 
and sale of quality fabrics to the discriminating women of America. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


The labels used in garments made of 
Normandy Voile and Lingette also 
| have the /ittle fat man to guide you. 
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draping back the old-fashioned velvet cur- 
tains. These he brought over to where 
Elbert lay twisting and mumbling in re- 
turning consciousness. Deftly he wrapped 
the ropes around his cousin, binding hands 
and feet together with a series of bulging 
knots. “There!” he addressed the half- 
conscious man on the floor. “Those will hold 
you till I have a chance to do. what I have 
to do. Then I’mcoming back in here to throw 
the fear of death into you and make you 
swear to keep your mouth shut.” 

Picking up the jewel case he mounted the 
stairs to his own room. There, haphazard, 
he jammed into large suitcases so much of 
his wardrobe and other necessities as could 
be squeezed in. Going to his father’s former 
bedroom, he rummaged about in the clothes 
closets until he found a bag he sought. It 
was of rhinoceros skin, stained black, and 
nearly as tough as iron. Small in compass, 
and not heavy, yet it held an incredible 
amount for its size. It was equipped with a 
patent lock, and had a strong thin chain 
under the handle, which could be locked to 
its carrier’s wrist. The bag was one which 
John Lanier had had made for him, years 
earlier, for the transportation of small- 
compass valuables, such as money or jewelry. 


IRCK took the bag into his own room. 

Working fast, yet with reverent fingers, 
he opened the jewel case and began to take 
out its contents. He wrapped each article in 
a silk handkerchief from a pile he had brought 
from his chiffonier. As each was wrapped he 
stowed it in the black bag. His final act of 
preparation was to take from a drawer the 
passport he had procured for his Algerian 
tour and to pocket it. 

He gave a last unhappy look around the 
room which had been his since childhood and 
which he might never see again. Then gather 
ing up his several bags and putting the jewel 
case under his arm, he went down to the 
library. The candle still flickered in its 
sconce. But the room was empty of human 
life. In a pile, on a chair alongside the door, 
lay the three curtain ropes. On top of them 
was a slip of paper—an envelope back. On 
the paper were scrawled the penciled words: 


This was only the first bout. I shall know 
better how to win the second—and Jast. 


In storybooks an amateur trusses up some- 
one with cords or ropes. The task is success- 
ful. In real life the average novice lacks 
the skill and experience to tie knots hastily 
which his prisoner cannot untie with com- 
parative ease. ‘‘That settles it,’ thought 
the chagrined Dirck. “I’ve got to travel, 
and travel fast. I’m no match for him with 
anything except my hands. He'll tell a yarn 
that will clear him. Then he’ll get the jew- 
elry by setting the police on me.” 

A few minutes later a taxi deposited him 
and his luggage at the entrance to the Titan 
Club. Going to the desk he ordered a room 
for the night. Then he scanned the member- 
ship board in search of a name. He found 
it. Opposite the name “Howard Verrill”’ 
was the legend “IN.” 

“Good!” he muttered. “I knew I was 
sure to find him here, up to midnight.” 


E ROAMED through the lower floor in 

search of Verrill. He knew there was no 
use in glancing in at the doors of the various 
cardrooms. There was a tacit aversion among 
the Titan Club members to playing cards 
with Howard Verrill. While dishonesty or 
welshing had never been actually proved 
against him, there were rumors of an un- 
pleasant sort. 

Indeed, there were unpleasant rumors of 
many kinds clinging to Verrill. He was not 
liked. Apart from Dirck, there were not 
three men in the club who would associate 
willingly with him. 

Dirck fourd him in the billiard room, 
slumped low in a corner chair, moodily 
watching a game of Kelly pool. At sight of 
Lanier he nodded in effusive friendliness. 
Dirck beckoned to him. As Verrill came out 
of his corner to greet almost the only mem- 
ber of the club who was on friendly terms 
with him, Dirck said, ‘Come up to your 
rooms, won’t you? I want to see you about 
something rather important.” 


Verrill led the way upstairs. Arriving in 
his sitting room, he turned to Dirck with an 
air of sympathy. “Say, old man,” he said, 
“T don’t want to butt in, you know. But 
I heard a couple of chaps talking at the next 
table at dinner. One of them said he’d jusi 
seen your sweet Cousin Elbert, and El told 
him your engagement is off. If that’s so I’m 
mighty sorry. Dandy girl! I always was 
strong for her. She de 

“Yes,” said Dirck shortly, “it’s off. Sup- 
pose we drop it now and talk about some- 
thing else. I want you to do me a big favor, 
Howard.” 

Verrill’s sympathetic manner chilled. 
“Sure,” he said with no enthusiasm. ‘Only 
it’s fair to warn you I hit a jinx bug at the 
track last week, and I’m plenty hard up till 
my next allowance comes in. Besides, there’s 
all the expenses of my run to Europe next 
week, and so on. I’d like to help you out, 
but just now I ss 








3 OU’RE in the wrong pew in the wrong 
church on the wrong street,’’ interrup- 
ted Dirck. ‘I don’t want cash from you.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Verrill, his face bright- 
ening. ‘Anything at all I can do for you 
then. You know that. I can even squeeze 
some cash for you if 

“You showed me your passport last week, 
the day you got it,” put in Dirck. ‘Let me 
look at it again, will you?” 

Wondering, Verrill crossed to his desk and 
took therefrom the thin pasteboard booklet 
without which no man, even in these more 
or less piping times of peace, may travel from 
one country to another. Dirck opened it and 
spread out the big blue inner sheet on his 
knee. On the other knee he laid his own open 
passport, and compared the two. 

““What’s the main idea?” asked Verrill 
curiously. 

Before answering, Dirck went mutely on 
with the comparison. His passport described 
him as twenty-six years old, five feet ten 
inches in height, eyes hazel, forehead me- 
dium, mouth large, chin long, face oval, hair 
brown, complexion medium.  Verrill’s de- 
scription on the other passport was for a man 
twenty-eight years old, five feet nine inches 
in height, gray eyes, forehead low, mouth 
and complexion medium and hair brown. 
The photographs on each depicted smooth- 
shaven young men of no very striking pe- 
culiarity of feature. Both photographs were 
poor and noncommittal, after the manner of 
passport pictures. Both were marred by the 
seal stamps. Verrill’s portrayed him in a 
golf cap pulled rather low and shading the 
forehead. 

‘“What’s the idea?” repeated Howard as 
Dirck continued his inspection. 





4 HE idea,” said Dirck, folding up Ver- 
rill’s passport and keeping it in his hand, 
“is that I want to get away from America. 
If Elbert told people about other affairs of 
mine, he must have told about my being 
disinherited. Lots of rotten things have 
happened. I want to get away from it all.” 

Verrill nodded in sympathetic understand- 
ing. Now that he was assured Dirck did not 
want money, his liking for the younger man 
was cropping out again. He had heard of 
the! disinheriting in the course of the dinner 
conversation he had mentioned to Dirck. He 
understood that his friend might well feel at 
odds with all mankind and want to get 
away from every familiar thing until he could 
readjust his future. 

“JT don’t want well-meaning friends and 
ill-meaning others to keep tabs on me,” went 
on Dirck. ‘I want to drop out of sight for a 
while. I’m going abroad.” 

“Hurroo!” exulted Verrill. “We'll go to- 
gether. I’m sailing on Monday. I’m going 
to have a large time for a couple of months 
in Paris, before dad comes over there to 
meet me. 

“Then he and I are going for some kind 
of a dreary tour. But I’ll have some fun 
beforehand. Come along.” 

“Thanks,” said Dirck. “ But I want to be 
alone. I wouldn’t be good company for 
anyone just now. Maybe later we can get 
together over there. Here’s the favor I want 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Try Wheatena Muffins 


> cup uncooked Wheatena, 1 cup sour milk, 
4 cup sifted flour, | tablespoon sugar, | teaspoon 
salt, '2 teaspoon baking soda, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter. Soak Wheatena in sour milk !% 
hour. Add flour, sugar, salt and baking soda, 
mixed and sifted together. Add well-beaten egg 
and melted butter. Bake in greased muffin pans 
in a hot oven (400 degrees F) 20 minutes. 














Free—sample package and book of recipes 
showing many dainty and economical ways in 
which Wheatena may be served. Write today! 


Wheatena 


Add golden years! Begin whole wheat today! 
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He loves it! That delicious whole wheat ‘flavor! 


It is a red letter day in the family when Baby reaches his seventh or eighth 
month—the time when he can have Wheatena, his first solid food. 

Not only does its wonderful nut-like flavor tempt the growing young appetite, 
but Wheatena is so easy to digest and so nourishing that it “agrees” with the most 
delicate stomach. 

It sends perfect nourishment to every muscle, bone, and tissue, helping Nature’ 
to give extra energy for play or work, and helping it to add golden years to lives. 

Because Wheatena is energy food it is the very thing that little tots and big 
folks need, to keep active and vigorous. 

The golden grains of choice winter wheat, roasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
method, bring you the sweet golden heart with its delightful flavor and energy-giving 
carbohydrates. And the healthful vitamines; the tissue-building proteins; the 
bone-making mineral salts; bran—the natural regulator; are all there, too. 

Begin whole-wheat today with delicious, easily-digested, energy-giving Wheatena. 


All good grocers have Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get the yellow-and- 
blue package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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The Smartway long Bandeau on the fig- 
ure at the right gives the straight bust- 
line and flat-back effect so stressed this 
season. The DeBevoise Girdle at the left 
ives slim, graceful lines to the hips, 
ower diaphragm and thighs. Elastic 
inserts permit perfect fit in any position. 


Paris sponsors the Feminine“Mode- 
Der Bevorse gives the 


THE mode moves slowly...surely...toward a new and more feminine 
beauty. Simplicity shows no signs of waning, but it has lost every 
trace of cold severity. It is a simplicity which is soft, subtle, full 
of imagination. 

As the French would say, the mode of the moment requires quelque 
chose nouvelle in foundation garments. For the ideal silhouette must 
be slender and straight in repose, yet sway with carefree grace and 
lissomeness when in movement. 

The House of DeBevoise, always closely in touch with the Grand 
Couturiers of Paris, have anticipated fashion’s trend and designed 
special garments to mould your figure effectively into slim, jeane fille 
lines, at the same time permitting perfect ease and freedom of motion. 


The Latest Importations 


Whichever way one turns, there are indications galore of the changing mode. 
There is the circular flare that has crept into the skirts of so many smart models 
recently. There is the chic bit of fulness at the side...Milady seems to be blown 
forward on a breeze. At the House of Jenny one sees clinging spiral flounces 
which wind about the figure. Chez Patou there are curious limply falling dra- 
peries—and piquant little flounces whisked up jauntily at one side. 

No matter what your individual figure requirements, there is a DeBevoise 
creation — brassiere, bandeau, corsette,* girdle or reduc- 
ing garment of Secretex*—to give you without con- 
straint or unwelcome pressure the graceful, flowing 
lines and slim silhouette that Paris sponsors. 

DeBevoise foundation garments comprise dozens of 
timely models in all the fashionable fabrics. Every wom- 
an is assured of finding the exact garment for every occa- 
sion—from the simplest to the most formal. At the best 
shops you will find DeBevoise garments identified with 
a tiny label. The poise and assurance DeBevoise gives 
to clothes are priceless, yet prices are most moderate. 

*Registered trade marks 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London: 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., E.C.2 














BRASSITERES ~ CORSETTES 
GIRDLES and REDUCING GARMENTS 
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Approved Silhouette 











The Runaway Bag 


(Continued from Page 118) 


of you—I want you to change passports 
with me.” 

“Huh?” grunted Verrill. 

“T don’t want to travel under my own 
name. I won’t disgrace yours. It can’t hurt 
you to use mine for a while. I'll be your 
eternal debtor. How about it?” 

He braced himself for a long scene of argu- 
ment and persuasion. But no such scene was 
needed. To his amaze he saw the look of 
foolish bewilderment 


his hearer safely out of the world, the secret 
with him. 

That was not on the free list. Elbert would 
seek payment. Above all, he would strive 
with all his wile to get back the ninety 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewels whose 
price he needed so sorely to recoup his Wall 
Street losses. With no hint of fear, but with 
very urgent caution, Dirck endeavored to 
cover his own tracks and to leave no clew 

whereby his cousin 





on Verrill’s face 
change to a grin of 


could follow him or 
set the police on his 





delight. 

During Howard’s 
last trip to Paris a re- 
grettable, if hilarious 
bit of mischief had 
got him into mild 
trouble with the 
French law and had 
got his name in the 
Paris papers. His 
father, hearing of it, 
had been furious,and 
had ordered him 
home on penalty of 
a docked allowance. 

Under another 
name Verrill could 














track. Hence the 
note to Van Duyn. 
Hence the change of 
name and of pass- 
ports. Hence the 
roundabout route by 
way of Montreal. 
Once in Algiers, 
vouched for by his 
passport as Howard 
Verrill, he felt he 
would be safe, but 
not until then. 











N MONTREAL 
he registered as 
Howard Verrill at an 








risk safely any repe- 
tition of the escapade. 
Moreover, he was keenly aware of his own un- 
popularity and of Dirck’s popularity. There 
were jolly Americans living in Paris who 
would open their doors gladly to the son of 
John Lanier—doors through which Verrill, 
under his own name, could never hope to 
pass. Dirck’s idea seemed to Verrill little 
short of an inspiration. 


N FIVE minutes the passport exchange was 

effected, and Verrill was under solemn 
promise not to tell a soul what had been 
done. The chief difficulty in the way of 
Dirck’s plan was brushed away with ridicu- 
lous ease. The general likeness of the two 
men’s description on the passport, together 
with Verrill’s blurred and shaded photo- 
graph, would pass the careless inspection of 
any frontier official. 

Early next morning Dirck withdrew from 
bank his balance of about three thousand 
dollars. This sum he converted at once into 
traveler’s checks made out in the name of 
Howard Verrill. He caught the noon train 
for Montreal. His project was simple enough, 
and on its simplicity he relied for safety. He 
planned to take ship from Montreal to Eng- 
land, and to travel thence to Naples, there 
catching the first cruise boat for Algiers. 

If necessary he could hide the bag of 
jewelry in some safe place in the Algerine 
back country, and could return for it years 
later. If the police should be put on his trail 
they would find Howard Verrill. And Verrill 
had not the faintest idea of Dirck’s destina- 
tion. To add to his own security from pur- 
suit, Dirck scribbled a note to Cleef Van 
Duyn, the most voluble he-gossip of his 
acquaintance, saying he was thinking of 
spending some months on a ranch in Mon- 
tana or Idaho and begging Van Duyn not to 
mention the fact, as he was anxious to get 
out of sight for a time. 


HIS, Dirck knew, was the most certain 

method for the spreading of the news. He 
could trust Cleef to tell it in secrecy to no 
fewer than fifty people, including Elbert 
Lanier. 

Elbert Lanier! Try as he would, Dirck 
could not get his unmasked cousin out of his 
thoughts. Through no wish of his own, there 
would come sudden visions of the pallid face 
and the livid eyes as Elbert had faced him, 
pistol in hand, the smooth propriety stripped 
for once from his visage. Then would come 
memory of that scrawled note the escaping 
Elbert had left for him. The note was no 
idle bluster whereby a beaten man might 
seek to cover his defeat. Dirck knew Elbert 
too well to fancy that. Dirck and Dirck 
alone had uncovered his cousin’s attempted 
theft and had seen him for once as he was. 
He and he alone had heard his cousin in- 
dulge in the rare luxury of bragging of his 
own character and intentions and misdeeds 
at the moment when Elbert expected to send 


obscure hotel in the 
French quarter. As 
an added precaution, he pleaded a rheu 
matic wrist and made the desk clerk register 
for him. On the morning of his arrival he 
engaged passage to Liverpool on a small 
steamship which was to sail three days later 

On the morning of sailing he made his 
way in a cab toward the docks, his suitcases 
with him, the black bag chained to his wrist 

Nervous with eagerness to put the ocean 
between himself and those who might try to 
stop him, Dirck leaned out of the cab win 
dow and bade the driver put on more speed 
The cabman heard the imperative voice, but 
not the words. He turned his head to hear 
the better. As a result, he did not see a 
touring car whir around the corner just 
ahead. The car’s mud guard struck the side 
of the rickety old cab at an acute angle. 
There was a jolt and a sharp tilt of the aged 
vehicle. Dirck and his suitcases careened 
into the middle of the none too clean street. 

A crowd gathered. A policeman asked 
questions. The driver and the car’s chauffeur 
bellowed lurid insults at each other. Dirck 
scraped the mud from his clothes, made cer 
tain the black bag had not been injured, and 
picked up his fallen suitcases. He glanced at 
his wrist watch, whose glass had been shat- 
tered by his fall. Then in perturbation he 
hailed a passing cab, leaped aboard and de- 
manded to be driven at top speed to the 
steamship dock. 


HE new cabman’s ideas of speed were 

rudimentary. His horse was a genuine 
antique. Incidentally, flustered by Dirck’s 
frenzied exhortations, the man twice took 
wrong turnings. The cab drew up rattlingly 
at the dock some minutes after the boat had 
sailed. There was a tug strike on, and Dirck 
could get no craft to take him out to the 
vanishing vessel in time to overhaul her. 

Fuming, he got into the cab again with his 
luggage, and started back to his hotel. For 
the first time he had chance to take note of 
his bruises and of a slight cut or two occa- 
sioned by his fall. 

It was a long mile farther on to his shabby 
little hotel. Catching sight of a much larger 
and better-appointed hostelry on the way, he 
halted the driver on impulse. Here he could 
get a room—one with a bath—and here a 
valet could repair his mired clothes. He 
decided to stop at this nearer place. He re- 
flected, too, that if he had by any possibility 
been traced to Montreal and to his first 
hotel, it could thus be said there, with entire 
sincerity, that he had left and had taken the 
day’s boat to England. 

Into the lobby he limped, a snickering bell 
boy lugging his suitcases. A man was regis- 
tering as Dirck neared the desk. Without 
so much as checking his stride, Dirck swung 
about, beckoning the baggage-laden bell boy 
to follow him, and made for the street again. 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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“ohe world’s effort to supply 
you with good food 
centers here 


If the final preparation of eatables for your table 
is not accurately and skillfully done, the pains- 
taking and expensive effort that has gone before 
is largely wasted. The modern kitchen cabinet 
is probably the most important device that has yet 
been developed for the efficient and scientific 
preparation of good food. It is in very truth a 
modern necessity in every home. Investigate and 
you will find that it focuses a remarkable power for 
outstanding betterments and downright economies. 
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You will joyfully welcome this 
handsome economizer 
in your home 


In the deft handling of raw materials to produce 
tempting results, this Sellers cabinet fills a timely and 
most urgent need. “Fifteen famous features,” each a 
tireless worker for the woman who demands superb 
equipment suited to her strenuous needs. From 
ant-proof casters to matchless expanse of white porcel- 
iron, this cabinet is packed full of time-saving con- 
veniences. Booklet J-4 gladly sent by G. I. Sellers & 
Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana. Canadian branch, 
Brantford, Ontario. Dealers offer convenient terms. 





















































































































our Hair Appears [Twice 
as Beautiful—when Shampooed this way 
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Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. 
See the difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 
Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all 


the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


way it is worn. 
The real, IRRESISTIBLE 
life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, 
luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it 
properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
your hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 


/ | « \HE alluring thing about beautiful hair isn’t the 
CHARM is tthe 


beautiful hair is no longer a matter of 


how often you use it. If you want to see how really 
beautiful you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt 
that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another appli- 
cation of Mulsified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 


After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in at 
least two changes of clear, warm water. This is very 
important. 


You will notice the difference in your hair even 
before it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
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Use plenty of lather. Rub it in 
thoroughly and briskly with 
the finger tips. 





atemeer™ 


The final rinsing should 
leave the hair soft and 
ee: A silky in the water. 


When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when ' 
you pull it through 
your fingers. 





© THE R.L.W, CO~ 


being much thicker and heavier than it really 

If you want to always be remembered for your beat 
tiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certail n 
day "each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampe . 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair ' 
fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
manage. 

You can get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, 
anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


Splendid for children— 
Jine for men. 


Mulsifiec 


ReS. VS. PAT. OFF, 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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The Runaway Bag 


(Continued from Page 120) 


[ie was sick with apprehension and with 
chavrin at the failure of his elaborate scheme. 
For he had recognized the man who was 
registering at the desk, even though only 
part of the bent-forward face had been visible 
to him. The man was Elbert Lanier. 
seside him, and evidently in his company, 
was a taller and thickset man with derby hat 
and squarish shoes. 

Hailing the cab which was just turning 
away, Dirck clambered stiffly aboard and 
told the driver to take him to the railroad 
station. On the brief journey he fished from 
his pocket the time-table he had got at the 
Grand Central. Before he reached the sta- 
tion he had studied this cryptic document 
to such effect as to find a United States 
bound train was to start in three-quarters of 
an hour. At the end of thirty minutes he 
was boarding the train, looking furtively 
about him for trace of Elbert or of the man 
in the derby. 

or almost the first time in his lazy life 
Dirck Lanier was doing fast and careful 
thinking. He had no fear in returning thus 
boldly to the Grand Central. The police 
there might well be watching outbound trains 
forhim. They were not likely to be inspecting 
incoming trains for a fugitive from the city. 

Yet he debarked at the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street station, waited half an 
hour and then boarded a Boston express, 
paying his fare to the conductor without 
having gone near a ticket window. 


“TI THEY followed me to Montreal,” he 

reflected over and over again, “they 
couldn’t have known where I stopped there, 
or they wouldn’t have been registering at 
another hotel. Or were they just studying the 
register to see if my name or my handwriting 
was on it?) They can’t know the name I’m 
going under. That’s a sure thing. I’ve 
slipped them.” 

He said it to himself with an assurance he 
did not feel. If Elbert had trailed him to 
Montreal in spite of all his elaborate precau- 
tions and the note to Cleef Van Duyn, what 
assurance was there that his detested and 
detesting cousin might not follow upon this 
new trail? 

Therefore at Boston, after a visit to a 
steamship office, he took a room in a Cam- 
bridge boarding house until his boat should 
sail. Moreover, he secured passage on a 
semifreighter instead of some better British- 
hound boat, because the freighter was to sail 
a day earlier. 

Not until the blue water danced on every 
side of him did Dirck shake off his formless 
obsession that Elbert was close at his heels. 

loo soon to suit him, the lengthy voyage 
ended. The burden of life and of flight must 
be taken up afresh. He was not the first nor 
the thousandth tired and overwrought man 
to find a tedious sea trip the most beneficial 
of all intermissions between the stirring or 
wearying acts of his existence drama. 


WV ADE over and rested, he landed in Liv- 

erpool. After another three days, days 
spent at Croydon instead of London, for the 
vicater chance of privacy, he was on a P. & O. 
liner, bound for Gibraltar. He congratulated 
himself on the double cleverness of stopping 

Croydon and of taking a P. & O. boat. In 
London he might well have run across some 
‘cw York acquaintance who would tell later 
o! seeing him there. The same might well 
lave applied had he followed his original 
idea of taking a Naples-bound boat. 

‘ew Americans travel by the P. & O. This 
vessel was on a voyage to India, via Gibraltar 
«nd Marseilles and Port Said. Its passengers 
\.cre almost exclusively Anglo-Indians and 
youths going out to the colonies. 

During his stay in England Dirck was 
aware of a queer change which seemed to be 
creeping over him. Not realizing that he had 
vad a chance to rest and to return to normal 
thought and ideals, he was sore puzzled by 
this shift of viewpoint. For example, he 

ould no longer get his former thrill of 

righteous triumph in the thought of having 
prevented Blundell from taking possession 
of the collection of jewelry. No longer could 
he make it seem a meritorious deed to have 
ibstracted his mother’s jewels from their 
legal owner. 


He forced himself to go over the affair in 
careful detail. He told himself he had done 
right. He told himself so, loudly, even 
truculently. But he could derive no joy from 
the knowledge. This astonished him to the 
point of self-anger. At Montreal and again at 
Cambridge he had enjoyed taking the jewelry 
from the bag and unwrapping each piece in 
the privacy of his room, rejoicing mightily 
that he had saved the sacred heirlooms from 
a despoiler. But now he had a distinct aver- 
sion to looking at the jewelry or even to 
opening the bag. 

To his aversion to inspecting the jewels 
was added a gnawing fear lest they be lost, 
lest he had snatched them from Blundell 
only to have some foreign thief steal them. 
Waking or sleeping, the bag was always on 
his mind. At night he slept with it under his 
pillow when he could find no safe to put it 
in. On railway journeys he locked it un- 
obtrusively to his wrist. 


O* THE Gibraltar voyage he had some 
slight surcease of this new worry. The 
bag was locked securely in the purser’s safe. 
One day, as he glanced boredly over the array 
of periodicals on the smoking-room table, he 
caught sight of a copy of the Herald’s Paris 
edition. Here perhaps might be, in tabloid 
form, some item of interest from his own 
country. He picked up the paper and carried 
it across to an armchair. 

Unfolding it he let his eye stray carelessly 
over the front page. Then, all at once, he 
was sitting up very straight, staring goggle- 
eyed at a black two-column headline at the 
page’s top. The first thing that had caught 
his notice in the black-type headline was his 
own name. 

DIRCK LANIER KILLED IN AIRSHIP 
DISASTER 
Son oF LATE NEw YorK BANKER AND FIVE 
OTHER PASSENGERS HURLED TO DEATH IN 
Four THousANnD Foot Drop as PLANE COL- 
LAPSES OVER POIx 


Tersely, the article told of a London-to- 
Paris airplane which had buckled at the 
height of almost a mile, dropping to the earth 
like a plummet and dashing the life out of its 
six passengers and the two pilots. The names 
of the pilots, of course, were known. But all 
six passengers had struck ground in a condi- 
tion too unrecognizable for immediate iden- 
tification. The paper had printed the ac- 
count as last-minute news, as soon as the bare 
facts were known. 


O ADD to the horror and to subtract from 

the chances of identifying the dead, the 
plane had caught fire. The clothes of most of 
the victims had been scorched to tinder. The 
sole exception had been that of a man whose 
garments the fire had scarcely touched. In 
his coat pocket his passport had escaped any 
obliterating tongue of flame. 

The passport was made out in the name 
of Dirck Lanier of a certain address in 
New York City. From its office copy of the 
New York telephone directory the Herald 
had been able to identify him as John La- 
nier’s son. 

Howard Verrill’s gleefully anticipated 
pleasure jaunt had come to an abrupt end, 
before even the joy seeker could reach its 
shining goal in Paris. 

For minutes Dirck sat gaping at the paper. 
Over and over again he read the article, 
spelling it out as might a seven-year-old 
child. Gradually its import dawned upon 
him. None but he and Howard Verrill could 
have known of the exchange of passports. 
He was—why, he was safe! He was a million 
times safer than the craftiest confusing of the 
trail could have made him. 

No need now to fear pursuit. No need to 
be on the lookout for Elbert or for the law. 

Dirck Lanier was dead. An otherwise 
unrecognizable body was identified, past all 
doubt, by the official passport found on it. 

“T’m—I’m.safe,” croaked Dirck foolishly. 
Then: “And I’m ‘dead.’ If—if I’m anybody, 
I’m Howard Verrill. But Howard is—How- 
ard’s dead, smashed in an airship collapse. 
So I’m not even Verrill. I’m—why, I’m not 
anybody! I’m a ghost!” 


(Continued in the June Home Journal) 























THE CLOCK IS BOUDOIR No. 4 


The foremost decorators of America are coun- 
seling their clients to make a lavish use of Seth 
Thomas Clocks. No other decorative feature 
can give the same note of animation and rich- 
ness. Some opinions of noted specialists are 


reproduced on this page. 


The clock on the dressing table is Boudoir 


IN YOUR 


quent of good taste that never palls. 





No, 4. Like all Seth Thomas productions, the 
cabinet work is exquisite and the design elo- 


It is 742 inches high. Wood in two-tone ef- 
fect. Swinging frame; gold dial. $20.00. Prices 


are 10% higher in the Far West; 30% higher 


in Canada. 


BOUDOIR 


ONE LIVING TOUCH 


“True beauty dwells in deep retreats,’ 


> 


wrote Wordsworth. 


In a feverish world milady has one retreat wherein she may 
enjoy the solace of solitude and a deep breath of beauty— 


her boudoir. 


No one to look but the looking glass; no stir of life save 
the discreet Seth Thomas Clock. 

There must be no jarring note, nothing unlovely to break 
the spell. So there are Seth Thomas boudoir creations as 
feminine as French lingerie, as dainty as Tanagra figurines. 

And if madame in practising the rites of beauty forgets 
the flight of time—the golden dialed Seth Thomas tactfully 
recalls engagements for theater, tea or tennis. Like the mir- 


ror, it tells the truth. 


For Wedding Gifts 


A wedding gift is supposed to contribute something to the 
new home. A Seth Thomas contributes beauty and usefulness, 
and is graceful evidence of your good taste and good wishes. 

Prices range from $5 to $120, and every first-rate jeweler 
will be proud to show you his Seth Thomas stock. 


Plainly marked at standard low prices in jewelry stores 


SETH THOMAS 





COMAX 


Mahogany case. Silvered dial. 
8-day movement. Base, 8 
inches; height, 4 inches. $11 


Seth Thomas craftsmen 
capture the spirit of each 
generation. These clocks 


are added proof. 


[CHAMBERLIN Dopps]} 











Very modern expres- 
sions of Seth Thomas 
designing that has been 
famous for a century. 


Hhuath bi elas 


[CHANDLER W. IRELAND] 


EDEN 


Solid mahogany inlaid 

case. 8-day, 7-jewel 

movement. 4% inch- 
es high. $25 


PETITE No. 1 


Beveled wood rim in con- 
trasting tone. Gold dial. 


4 inches high. $7.50 clocks to t 















From the quaint old mf 

i dainty mod- 
els, Seth Thomas Clocks 
have always been exquisite. 


[LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS] 
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eye py9|h ANYONEshould 
ge ae. ask me what I 
on pa) think the most 


magic path to in- 

Rae expensively lovely 
homes, I should answer with- 
out question that the magic 
path is paint! Really I can- 
not qualify the statement; 
I believe so thoroughly that 
the paint pot is some sort of 
fairy wand that leads to real 
beauty at so small a cost that 
anyone at all can have beau- 
tiful home interiors for the 
painting! There is wood- 
work, there are floors—both 
so often shabbily waiting for 
the friendly ministration of 
transforming color. But 
most of all, there is furni- 
ture, shabby, uninteresting 














































































Illustrated by 
Marion Dismunt 








forward and back with the 





grain of the wood. 

The paint used for he first 
coats should match a- nearly 
as possible the color to be 
used for the final pu. inting, 
Each coat should be «!lowed 
to dry thoroughly bet ore ap. 
plying the next, an: after 
each coat is dry, it should 





be lightly sandpapered, and 
dusted, for the surface should 
be thus freed of lumps drops, 
hairs, and brush marks, be. 
fore the next coat is applied, 

Two or three coats of 
paint, and one or two of egg- 
shell enamel for the final 
work, achieve a professional- 
looking piece. Some people 
find two coats of paint and 














furniture just yearning to 
be blue or green or putty 
colored to show the world 
how lovely it can be. There 
is new furniture so modestly 
cheap that never would it 
aspire to appearing on dress 
parade in the dining room 
or living room—until it is 
painted! There are other quite unrelated pieces of furniture 
so nondescript in character that they bear no relation to 
each other at all, but which need only to be painted a har- 
monious color scheme to prove that the paint pot can turn 
them into sets of furniture after all, thus furnishing some 
rooms most satisfactorily, which otherwise might have to 
wait a long, long time before ready-made furniture half so 
good-looking could be afforded. 

If | needed further proof that painting is the shining way 
toward economical home beauty, I should find it in Mrs. 
Boyd’s experience, for she saved exactly three hundred and 
sixty-three dollars, minus the cost of paint and a few repairs, 
by painting furniture for her dining room. For this small 
and oddly shaped dining room of hers she had found only one 
ready-made suite of furniture that had captured her fancy, a 
lovely four-hundred-dollar, mahogany suite in the style of 
Duncan Phyfe, but which on account of its price was entirely 
out of the question. Then came her bright idea. She dragged 
down an old farmhouse corner cupboard from her attic; it 
was in two parts, hingeless, paneless and shabby, and it had 
been’ gathering dust among her trunks and boxes ever since 
she bought it at a farm auction for eight dollars. With this, 
and a ten-dollar ‘‘near-oak’’ chest of drawers, and a new ten- 
dollar drop-leaf kitchen table, she started operations. Parts 
of the cupboard had to be repaired by a handy man, and new 
hinges and panes of glass were acquired. It was then painted 
black on the outside and a fine greenish peacock on the inte- 
rior shelved portion, which was visible behind its glass- 
paned door. 


cA Colorful Touch Means Economy 


HE chest of drawers was enameled black also, with all 
interior parts done in peacock, and peacock painted 
knobs for the drawers. The drop-leaf kitchen table was 
painted peacock blue and decorated with a two-inch band of 
black around the edge. Six farmhouse kitchen chairs were 
quickly found at a country dealer’s for a dollar and a half 





oyets of Furniture From the 


Paint Pot 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


each, and these were painted black and decorated with bits 
of bright color repeating the notes of china in the cupboard 
orange-red, lemon and ocher yellow and blue. And besides 
having the prettiest dining room in her neighborhood, Mrs. 
Boyd had the satisfaction of knowing that her furniture cost 
exactly thirty-seven dollars instead of the four hundred dol- 
lars which she would have invested in a moment, if her 
inability to spend this amount had not set her wits and 
hands to working. 

There is really no room in the house whose furnishing may 
not be solved with the economically beautiful aid of colorful 
paint. 

Many living rooms, as well as dining rooms and _ bed- 
rooms while waiting for the materialization of permanent 
heirlooms-to-be of walnut or mahogany, may be transformed 
in the interval by using inexpensive and unconventional fur- 
niture types made beautifully effective in coats of color 
copied in tone from extremely high-priced models. And many 
rooms may be made permanently beautiful this way, depend- 
ing upon the type of house and the mode of living. 

Fine painting of furniture is tedious, especially for the 
first piece, but soon the real fascination of the work is felt, 
and it becomes almost difficult sometimes to restrain the 
devotee from painting everything in the house. From the 
painting of one piece of furniture, which has turned out 
beautifully, I have seen an entire home gradually put on a 
new dress, for, as the lovely painted pieces developed and 
took their places, the walls and curtains, the woodwork, rugs, 
and upholstered pieces had to be brought in harmony, and 
soon added their meed of reordered beauty to the scheme. 

When painting fine-grained furniture 
that never has been painted before, first 
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one of enamel sufficient: 
others use more. The hand- 
somest of the professionally 
painted suites have as many 
as eight coats, so the desir- 
able number is a matter for 
each individual to decide, 
depending on appearance as 
the work progresses. After 
the final coat of eggshell en- 
amel has thoroughly dried, it should be rubbed down with 
powdered pumice moistened with water if its color is light, 
and if its color is dark the powdered pumice should be mois- 
tened with oil. 


Stock Colors and NGxtures 


\ THEN the furniture to be painted has been painted be- 

' fore, carefully examine the finish, and if it is in really 
good condition, without evidence of peeling, flaking or crack- 
ing, after the preliminary light sandpapering, it may receive 
the first new coat. If the old paint is in bad condition, and 
sometimes if the former finish is of stain, the finish must be 
removed. Do this with a liquid paint-and-varnish remover, 
scrubbing it in well with a brush. After it has penetrated 
thoroughly, scrape off the old finish with a palette knife or 
scraper, cleanse the furniture according to the directions on 
the can of remover, or scrub thoroughly with soap and water, 
and dry. The furniture is then ready for its first light sand- 
paper rub, preparatory to applying the first coat of paint. 
After which proceed as already directed. 

In choosing paint, many stock colors can be bought by 
the can, so before deciding on the tone of paint to be used, 
it is well to examine these. Sometimes very nearly the de- 
sired tone may be found, which will require only a little 
changing. I have added green to gray successfully, white to 
brown, and orange to red; and I have made a beautiful pea- 
cock blue by mixing together a can of green and a can of blue. 
If you want a color not to be found in the stock colors, local 
painters are used to matching a sample of anything you care 
to give them, from silk to a scrap of paper. 

When you call for the paint, necessary changes can be 
made while you wait. ; 

For decorating painted furniture, use artist’s oil colors in 
tubes, mixed on a palette with a slight thinning of drying oil, 
and applied in designs or stripings with brushes of oxhair or 
sable; if the painted surface is of exceedingly high polish, 
the brush should be of camel’s hair. 














sandpaper any rough spots, and then give 
the whole piece a coat of shellac, which fills 
the open grain of the wood, causing the 
paint to go on better, and also seals any 
resinous knots or imperfections which may 
ruin the appearance later. When the fur- 
niture is made out of a coarse-grained 
wood, such as oak, a transparent filler may 
be used before the shellac. 

After the coat of shellac is dry, sand- 
paper again lightly, and dust. Then the 
piece is ready for the next step, which is 
the first coat of paint, thinned with tur- 
pentine. Do not, however, thin out the 
whole can, as the second coat goes on with- 
out thinning. This first coat is just as im- 
portant as the last, for it is the perfection 
of each coat that contributes to the final 
perfection of the finished piece. Keep your 
paint well-stirred with a stick; for the 
painting use a good brush about two inches 
wide, with a smaller one for chairs; take 
very little paint on your brush at a time, | 
and brush it in hard, forming the habit 
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A lovely dining room for thirty-seven dollars and a few cans of paint. 














of long, even strokes, which should result 
in a slapping noise as the brush travels 


Taking the gloom from the bedroom furniture—by painting. 
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A real aid in choosing the 
correct Spring hosiery 


N sPRING—more than at any other season—feminine 
| loveliness is at its best. More reason why the spring 
wardrobe should be chosen to accentuate one’s natural 
and becoming charm. 


Little wonder that literally millions of American 
women should have found in Real Silk a style service 
that is almost indispensable. 


Assisted by the Real Silk Representative who calls at 
the home, they are offered a dependable solution to 
perplexing problems of correct dress—not only in the 
selection of hosiery, but in following accurately the 
ever-changing whims of fashion. 

And besides—quite as important—is the marked 
saving which they make in buying hosiery direct 
from the Mills at Mill prices. 


TO INSURE SERVICE, TOP, TOE AND HEEL ARE MADE OF FINEST LISLE. 
EVERY PAIR IS GUARANTEED 


REAL SILK 


HOSIERY MILLS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


THERE IS A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY. CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY 
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This gold button identifies the 
authorized Real Silk Repre- 
sentative when he calls 
at your home 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU—Correct color combi- 
nations of hosiery, dresses, hats and shoes for either street, sport, 
afternoon or evening costume are insured by the use of the Cos- 
tume Color Harmony Charts. With the assistance of our New York 
and Paris Style Bureaus, I personally designed these charts for 
your convenience, and will gladly send them to you without cost. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail. —KaTHERINE HarrorpD 

Feeney THIS COUPON BRINGS TO YOU MISS et 

NEW COLOR HARMONY CHARTS FREE 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept. C4, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, her Cos- 
tume Color Harmony Charts. 
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Obtainable Only through Representatives Who Call at the Home 
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I believe in Lifebuoy. It gives charm to the complexion as 
well as thorough cleansing. It imparts a spirit of health 
and protection. My children like it and I do myself. 
Mrs. MABEL M. MOLLoy, Baltimore, Md. : 
I think Lifebuoy the best antiseptic soap. My 
baby has never had a skin blemish, due to 


My boys are happy because they are healthy. its cleansing, putifying qualities. The enue 


They are kept healthy by removal of germs In cold weather, Lifebuoy prevents chapping and ve : pr: Ne ge 
with Lifebuoy. Lifebuoy is so antiseptic that cracking. In summer, it relieves sunburn, prickly satya apo find or di infant skin, keep- 
no other soap is needed. heat, blisters and rashes. The creamy lather soothes Mrs. E % SE : 
Mrs. H. A. KJjELLMAN, A/toona, Pa. and often prevents infection of tiny scratches. RS. ESTHER SELLING, Orlando, Fla. 
Mrs. R. G. PAINE, Cranford, N.J. 











**,.. 80 gentle, soothing and invigorating ” 
Lifebuoy is so gentle and soothing and yet so invigorating, that 
any woman with delicate skin could hardly fail to become fond 
of it after a few days’ use. 

I like it for children because it cleans so wonderfully and re- 
moves from their skin the germs and impurities children are so apt 
to pick up in play or from playmates. 

Lives are too precious to trust to soaps that do not protect. 

Mrs. ARTHUR C, GANDY, Richmond, Ind. 





MRs. ARTHUR C. GANDY and her children, Ann and Joe 


*c. .. keeps skin in fine condition” 


I have always liked Lifebuoy for its clean, healthful odor, its ex- 
cellent lather, its great cleansing power and its kindness to the skin. 

It is wonderful for bathing. It gives one such a satisfying sense 
of immaculacy. 

Its antiseptic lather is just what children need to prevent scratches 
from becoming infected and to remove all the grime and impurities 
from hands, face and knees. 

I find that its frequent use keeps skin in fine condition—es pecially 
the hands and face. ; 

Mrs. VIRGINIA LEE Boyer, Newtonville, Mass. 








MRS. VIRGINIA LEE BOYER and her children, William and Virginia 
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I recommend Lifebuoy to mothers for growing 
children who revel in dirt and play. An odor of clean- 
liness promises protection. Its smooth lather leaves 
skin purified and soothed. 





Orange-red Lifebuoy is the 














color of pure palm fruit 
oil. You'll like its clean, 
quickly vanishing odor be- 
Cause you like cleanness. 





TUDY these wonderful Lifebuoy families — 
the fine intelligence of the mothers — the 
lovely, rosy health of the youngsters. 


Why are these mothers and millions like 
them so enthusiastic about Lifebuoy? It is be- 
cause they have learned from actual experience 
that Lifebuoy does protect the precious health 
of children — that the tender beauty of those little 
faces is guarded by Lifebuoy — that its constant 
use keeps skin in perfect condition — smooth, 
clear textured, radiant with health. 


It is this loyal faith of mothers that has made 
Lifebuoy the most widely used toilet soap in 
the world. 


Its purity, its gentle, wonderful germ-remov- 
ing lather, its generous size and its clean anti- 
septic smell have won for Lifebuoy its perma- 
nent place in American homes. 


A safeguard to health—a constant treat to 


the skin is Lifebuoy— the Health Soap. 
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I find that Lifebuoy not only benefits my skin 
and that of my baby, but especially do I see its 
desirable effects as an antiseptic agent for his fre- 
quent scratches or cuts and for skin irritations. 
Mrs. E. S. CowGiLL, Des Moines, Iowa 





The antiseptic Lifebuoy lather, with its delight- * 
fully clean odor is soothing to the tender scalp 
during a shampoo and to the grimy hands and 
faces often “touchy’’ with cuts and scratches 
.... For the face I have found it beneficial. 

Mrs. W. E. ADAMS, Charlotte, N.C. 


Idonotlike to deny my youngsters the joy of playing 
Mrs. Coouipce Lyrorb, Helena, Ark. in dirt. But when the dirt is ina city park, it might 
prove dangerous but for the use immediately of 
Lifebuoy—with its comforting, antiseptic qualities. 

Mrs. GeorGE G. BoGERT, New York City 


Cambridge, Mass. 































Mrs. HARRY R. SPARLING and Junior 


. . . Lifebuoy beautifies hair” 


After seeing the wonderful effect Lifebuoy had on my skin, I began 
using it for the baby’s bath also, and a healthier, more beautiful 
boy it is hard to find. 


We not only use Lifebuoy on our faces, hands and for the bath, 
but also as a shampoo. It beautifies the hair leaving it soft, 


abundant and wavy. 
Mrs. Harry R. SPARLING, St. Louis, Mo. 
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She gave the luncheon ... after all! 


\ , J HAT a grand idea to give 


a luncheon for Nancy 
Ellen with all her old friends 
invited! Let’s see, how many 
would there be? The two 
Palmer girls must surely come. 
So must the Allens and the 
Scotts and Helen Rowland. 
Ten at the table! Why, ten was 
too many. She hadn’t silver- 
ware enough. 

She would have to forget her 
luncheon. Unless—why, unless 
she got the silverware! Not 
having enough was ridiculous, 
anyway. 


SALESROOMS: 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





AN EASY MATTER TO MAKE YOUR SILVERWARE COMPLETE 
It is truly quite unnecessary to let lack of silverware stand in the way of 
the entertaining you would like to do. It is both easy and inexpensive to com- 
plete your silver service with ‘'1847 Rogers Bros.’’—and to make it correct. 


You may purchase in quantities as small as you desire those niceties of 
table setting—the coffee spoons, salad forks, bouillon spoons, ice cream 
forks and serving pieces. Thus, a little at a time, you may make your silver 
service equal to any occasion. You will admire the beauty of this finest 
silverplate. Its durability has been an accepted fact with four generations 
of American hostesses. Its possession is a tribute to your good taste. 

And when you need more pieces, it will still be easy to provide them. 
Leading dealers always carry the newer patterns of ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 
Write for booklet E-28, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense. It is full of 
suggestions for successful entertaining. It is free. Write for your copy 
today. INTERNATIONAL SiLvER Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 





1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 





NAT. SIE 
Pantera kere SO patentee: 




































CanaDa: 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
or Canaba, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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m5 MEMBER, my dear,” said Kate 

Ks] Pruett’s practical friend, “you've 
ma Gil! gol to be well dressed. You may not 
ey] think people pay attention to 
pareevaten) ¢Clothes—but they do.” 

Well dressed! Kate looked down at her 
two-year-old suit that was getting “shiny” 
at the elbows, and wondered how other 
girls made their salary checks go round. 

“Wouldn’t it be glorious,” she thought, 
“to have just $10 or $20 more every week? 
To have a nice little surplus in your pocket- 
book all the time? To feel able to buy the 
unusual, charming dress, instead of inexpen- 
sive, ordinary ones?”’ 

And then Kate’s mind went ‘“wool- 
gathering.” May is such a month for 
dreams—and such a month for buying pretty 
things. Every woman in the world feels the 
urge to go out and buy something new when 
the warm days come. 





But Kate’s dreams weren’t all of new | 


dresses and gay scarfs and saucy tan pumps. 
No—‘‘the prince’? was in them—the tall, 
attractive, far-away prince who always 
looked as if he were going to say something 
vonderful, but who somehow never did. 

“Oh, my,” said Kate to herself, “I do 
wish I could afford pretty clothes. Other 
irls do. I wonder how they manage ——” 

Luckily for her—she found out. And ina 

ery short time too. For she saw a page 
imilar to this one in THe HoME JouRNAL 
ind wrote us an urgent little post card ask- 
ng about our money-making plan. We re- 
plied at once, and in a little more than three 
veeks we had this ‘bubbling over”’ letter 
‘rom her: 

Dear Manager: I feel that I have to take you 
nto my confidence. So many nice things have 
happened since I began buying the things I 
wanted, with my extra money. Only last night 
the most fascinating man I know—the prince, of 
course—took me to dinner. My suit was plain, 
but it was right even for that big, fine hotel. 
I never had a happier evening. : 


Naturally! Isn’t every “love story” in- 
separably bound up, as Kate Pruett’s was, 
with a becoming dress, or a scarf that was 
lovely in the moonlight? 

Pleasant as romance is, however, we 
mustn’t give the impression that Girls’ Club 
dollars are spent largely for “ornamental” 
purposes. No indeed! We earn money for 








| “So many nice 
|| things have hap- 
pened since I 
began buying 
the things I 
wanted, with my 
extra money. 
Only last night 
the most fasci- 
nating man I 
know took me 
to dinner.” 











_ Are You, Too, Thinking About Money ? 


ever so many practical uses. Here’s a house- 
wife who knows: 

Housecleaning time again—and so many little 
touches to put to my home. You see I’ve been 
married five years, and the new look is wearing 
off the hangings, rugs and chair coverings. The 
$38 I earned this month will help me brighten up 
the faded spots. I want to keep my home as 
sweet and cozy as it was when we first moved 
into it. Mrs. D. A. K., Oregon. 


A mother who has been through a trying 
spring strikes a familiar note when she 
writes: 

This has been a hard season for our little fam- 
ily. It seemed we could never catch up with the 
drug and doctor bills. My husband’s recovery 
from pneumonia has been so slow. But your 
money-making plan has solved the problem. My 
husband admitted I was a real business woman, 
as well as mother, when I showed him my check 
for $88 last night. 

Mrs. Katharine McL., Mass. 

A thoughtful schoolgirl, looking ahead to 
graduation festivities, sent us this cheery 
line: 

I realized I could begin right away and save up 
for a really fine graduation dress—and oh, how 
glad I am that I did! I’ve selected the material 
already, and it’s going to be lovely. 

Mary R. B. 

And so it goes! Schoolgirls, grandmothers, 
business women, stay-at-homes—just every- 
body, earning money by means of our adapt- 
able, pleasant plan. 

Would you like to know more about it? 
We'll be so glad to send you the information 
right away. There’s no reason why you 
should not be adding these comfortable dol- 
lars to your household allowance, or your 
“personal adornment fund,” as one member 
puts it. 

A short note asking for the details of our 
plan will bring you full particulars. There 
will be no expenses of any kind and you will 
be put under no obligation by inquiring. 

Why not write now, when warm-weather 
needs are coming witha rush? Address your 
card or note to 


Tue Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
418 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 













































The levee safeguards life and property, and thus 
prevents disaster. This is the day of prevention. 
Civil officials, as well as medical and dental au- 
thorities, are designating Danger Lines where all 
should practice prevention. 





Sensitive teeth warn 


of Acid Decay at 
THE DANGER LINE 


SENSITIVE teeth are a warning. 
Be careful. Use every means to pre- 
vent decay and infection, especially 
at that vital point, The Danger Line. 
It is at The Danger Line, in the 
tiny V-shaped crevices where gums 
meet teeth, that food particles lodge 
and ferment. Acids form which 
sooner or later destroy the tooth 
structure. Decay gradually begins. 
The gums frequently become irri- 
tated and sore. Conditions favorable 
to Pyorrhea may develop. Serious 
disease, such as rheumatism, heart 
and kidney trouble, often results 
from the infection due to decay. 


Your dentist will tell you that 
Milk of Magnesia is a safe, scien- 
tific means of counteracting acids 
which attack the teeth and gums. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 


Use it regularly and you can safe- 
guard your teeth against Acid Decay, 
allay sensitiveness, lessen the peril of 
Pyorrhea, strengthen tender gums 
and promote a hygienic condition of 
the entire mouth. Buy Squibb’s 
Dental Cream—today. 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


























SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA—The 
Standard of Quality—from which Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is made—is recommended by phy- 
sicians everywhere. It may be purchased in large 
and small bottles from your druggist. 
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Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z’’ WAIST 
Union Suits for Children 


SIZE—"E-Z”* Waist Union Suits are 
made to fit children—nota price. Use 
a tape measure and compare with other 
makes. 

FABRIC—Finest quality of checked 
Nainsook. Easily laundered. Cool, com- 
fortable and strong. 

FINISH — Carefully sewn, hand pressed. 
Triple stitched at waist to doubly secure 
all garment-supporting taped buttons. 
STRAPS— Scientifically placed gar- 
ment-supportingstrapsplacethe weight 
andstrainofclothesonchild’sshoulders 
where it belongs. 

BUTTONS—AII of real bone. Gar- 
ment-supporting buttons all taped on 
and doubly secured. Won’t break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during play. 
BUTTONHOLES—Special “E-Z” 
reinforced. Will not tear, break or un- 
ravel. 

GARTER HOLDER—No metal tube 
to rust or smash in the wringer. A‘‘tube 
of tape’’ keeps the garter pin straight 
and always in perfect position. 
PACKING —An attractive individual 
glassine envelope for each suit. Insures 
sanitary and spotless cleanliness. 


SEAT CONSTRUCTION 
Compare with other union 
suits the liberal roomy seat 
which children require. 
Reinforced with bias 








The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New York 


Mothers—to whom thrift is 
important — Buy “E-Z’s” 


“A PENNY saved is a penny 

earned’’—applies as aptly 
in these modern times as it did 
in Franklin’s day. 


“E-Z”” Waist Union Suits of finest Nain- 
sook will save any mother many pennies 
in her children’s underwear expense 
account. Fairly priced—the amazing 
wearing qualities of the special long 
fibre Nainsook of which ““E-Z’s” are 
made, make them by far the most eco- 
nomical kind for kiddies to wear, and 
the most comfortable in hot weather. 


Then again, there is only one garment 
instead of three to put on, take off, 
launder and mend. 


The scientifically placed garment sup- 
porting straps place the weight of the 
child’s clothing on the shoulders, just 
where it belongs. 


For 34 years economical “E-Z” Waist 
Union Suits have given the utmost in 
health, comfort and wear to children. 
Today their position of “Leadership” is 
attested by millions of mothers, who 
have worn themas children and are now 
buying for their own boys and girls. 


Before buying your Children’s Summer 
Underwear, be sure you see “EZ” 
Waist Union Suits of finest Nainsook 
and compare them carefully, point by 
point, with other summer under gar- 
ments. Then you will buy “E-Z’s.” 


For your protection each suit is sealed in 
an individual, sanitary,glassineenvelope. 


THE FX Jwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


IS SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 
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days, but we are inclined to doubt it. There 
is no halfway verdict possible, no compro- 
mise. Either you have caught a bit of the 
gorgeous gossamer veil through which all 
children view their world, or you haven’t. Sir 
John Tenniel snatched his own bit when he 
drew the pictures for Alice in Wonderland. 
We know now that he was in doubt, often, 
about what he was doing, and told Lewis 
Carroll so. But his Mad Hatter and White 
Rabbit march on. We like to think that the 
Kewpies will go marching on too. Certainly 
their creator has laid hold of her individual 
fragment of gossamer. 

Actually there isn’t any definition of a true 
Kewpie. That is, not any real definition 
which will satisfy growh-ups—as if they had 
to be satisfied! A Kewpie, as far as Rose 
O’ Neill will confide in us, is a creature that is 
utterly kewpish. Contrariwise, kewpishness 
is conduct possible only fora Kewpie. Which 
brings us back to where we started, to be 
sure, but leaves an impression of having been 
on a delightful expedition. ‘ 

More or less all over the world the Kew- 
pies have gone. Europe knows them, and the 
Orient. 

Miss O’Neill has done other forms of dis- 
tinguished artistic work. She knows the thrill 
that comes from salon hangings of serious 
paintings. But into the Kewpies she has put 
the biggest slice ofher creative heart. She isn’t 
vague in the slightest degree when you ask her 
about it. And now that she has endowed them 
with a community existence, she is confident 
their mission is achieved. For, mind you, the 
Kewpies have won you through irresistible 
cunning hitherto. You have had to guess 
where they lived and what was their clan 
background. Now you are to know. 

Up in Saugatuck, Connecticut, Rose 
O’Neill’s pen dips ecstatically in her favorite 
bottle of ink. She isn’t very far from the 
growing colony of writers and artists that has 
founded a habitat at Westport. And she calls 
her country place Carabas after a certain 
Marquis—but your small sons and daughters 
will tell you who he was. Living with her is 
her sister Callista—which is a Greek name 
with a pretty meaning; you’ll have to go to 
your dusty lexicon for that—who is the wife 
of Eric Schuler, until recently the wise sec- 
retary of the Authors’ League. Callista 
brought to New York the first completed 
sketches of Kewpieville. She shared our joy 
over them in the writing room of a Murray 
Hill hotel. Slightly annoyed ladies and gen- 
tlemen, busy with correspondence, seemed 
to wonder who we were—and why. Did we 
show them the Kewpie, redivivus? We did 
not. We nurtured an implacable resolve that 
the JourNAL family had the right to see 
Kewpieville first. 

All aboard for Kewpieville! 


TS eight plates which illustrate Ethel 
Davis Seal’s description of the newly 
opened American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York, are the first 
color reproductions of period interiors, to 
view which all lovers of American history 
will pilgrimage in due course. 


We feel a trace of pardonable pride in 
these plates. For the hallmark of the Met- 
ropolitan has been stamped upon them in 
no uncertain fashion. They are soon to be 
available in the museum lobby. At the re- 
quest of Henry W. Kent, secretary of the 
Metropolitan, we are striking off three thou- 
sand prints of each. 

Probably many JOURNAL readers visited 
the American Wing in January. You may 
recall that you almost stumbled over an ab- 
sorbed young man, crouching on the floor of 
the Alexandria ballroom. It struck you at 
first as rather odd to find him there, oblivi- 
ous of the sight-seeing current—until you 
glimpsed the palette in his left hand. F.Sands 
Brunner was indulging in the delicate chem- 
istry of room tints. It took him many hours 
of floor sitting, to say nothing of many more 
hours in his Independence Square studio, to 
develop these color sketches into the finished 
paintings. 

The earnestly active individual with whom 
the camera expert was conferring was Walter 
H. Dower, our Art Editor, who lies awake 
o’nights planning to make the JouRNAL the 
most physically attractive periodical of its 
sort in the world of magazines. 

Sometime soon—preferably when they are 
away from the office on well-earned summer 
vacations—we contemplate an adequate in- 
troduction to the family of Messrs. Dower 
and Brunner. But this noteworthy achieve- 
ment in color plates will serve, quite logically, 
as a hint of what is coming. 

Those of us who already have viewed the 
American Wing will wish to look at the inte- 
riors again, after studying these eight illus- 
trations. And those who have not yet been 
lucky enough to enter the Metropolitan’s 
portal are going to put this issue of the Jour- 
NAL aside, to freshen up on detail before mak- 
ing their own pilgrimage. 


HARLES A. SELDEN naturally begins 

his impressive group of studies of Amer 
ican colleges for women with Vassar, the old- 
est of them all. He went to Poughkeepsie de- 
termined to get behind the Daisy Chain and 
Commencement pageantry, those well-worn 
ingredients of the Sunday rotogravures. 
Somehow he intended to manage a glimpse 
of the soul of Vassar. We believe that he has 
succeeded. Wellesley, the College Beautiful, 
is to be the second in the group. 


REDERIC F. VAN DE WATER will 

stir response in the bosoms of the mere 
males who peruse his Confessions of a Dub 
Father. This is really the literary debut of 
Fritz, Jr., a decidedly genuine personage, al- 
though it is a bit too early to make predictions 
about a career. There are plenty of other 
things this month to challenge attention. 
Her Royal Highness Hoblin is CuristINe 
Jope-SLabE at her British best. G. APPLEBY 
TERRILL adds to his fiction reputation by In 
St. Martin’s Summer Land. Salt of the 
Earth, by ELsre SINGMASTER, is another nar- 
rative gem in Pennsylvania Dutch setting. 
Mrs. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER tells how 
society entertains royalty. 





Ne little wayside shop, which 
sells 
Such homely things as scythe and spade, 
Is still a place of miracles 
Blent with the worldliness of trade— 
Is yet a place of vernal hopes 
| For one who past its counter delves, 
And reads the glowing envelopes 
Which bring the summer to its shelves. 


How gorgeously each package blooms 

With poppy, phlox and columbine! 
| You almost breathe beloved perfumes 
Of mignonette and eglantine; 


The Seed Store 


By Dante, HENDERSON 


You almost see the bee that clings 
Until their honeyed stores unfold; 
You almost view the azure wings | 


Of bluebirds dipping to behold! | 


Say not such packets hold but dust! 
Creation slumbers in their grains; 

And you who plant in simple trust 
Shall know the potency of rains— 

Shall see the sun conspire with dew— 
Shall watch the heavens wed the sod 

Until these prophet-packs prove true, 
And earth is burgeoning with— 

GOD! 
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jist Papper 


that eyes are bright, and cheeks rosy, and 
that little growing bodies are straight and 
plump and healthy. 


Behind this sturdy health is wholesome 
nourishment—pure, clean, rich milk, building 
muscle and blood and bone—making bright 
eyes and happy smiles. 


Pet Milk is pure, clean, fresh cows’ milk, 
concentrated—nothing added. It is sterilized 
—made more readily digestible than ordinary 
milk—and brought to the nursery free from 
any germ that can disturb digestion orimpair 


health. 


for babies 


Diluted to suit the age, Pet Milk is 
always safe, wholesome food. 


for children 


Diluted with equal part of water, flavored 
with fruit juice, sweetened to taste, it is 
milk they like to drink. 


Your grocer has Pet Milk. It costs no 
more than ordinary milk. 


Send for free booklets and formulas. 





PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











REG. US. PAT. OF FICE 



































































All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 
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an 

All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 














eh Lights on the Preservation of Foods for Winter Use 


ITH the advent of an- 





other summer season 
i] comesthe necessity for 
making well-laid plans 

48) in order that time may 
be found for accomplishing the 
extra tasks attendant with the 
preservation of foods during this 
season for the winter season to 
come. 

When it comes to food pres- 
ervation the housewife has three 
methods which may beemployed 
with satisfaction—storing, dry- 
ing and canning. If a suitable 
place is available it is always 
advisable to store just as many 
vegetables as take kindly to this 
treatment. Sucha storage place 
must be dry but cool and pro- 
tected so that there is no danger 
from freezing. Vegetables like 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, cab- 
bage, beets, onions and squash 
or pumpkin may be stored in 
this way with very good results 
and with very little spoilage pro- 
vided they are looked over from 
time to time so that any show- 
ing signs of deterioration may 
be used at once. This method 
entails little extra labor and is 
to be highly recommended for 
this type of vegetable. 

Apples may also be stored 
with good results, but must be 
watcheda little moreclosely than 
the vegetables. Winter pears 
ripen nicely and keep well into 
the winter if they are wrapped 
separately in papers and packed 
in a box or drawer. Have you 
ever tried to keep tomatoes in 
the same way? Oftentimes you 
can give the family a real treat by serving fresh tomato salad 
at Thanksgiving time. Of course, this is not an unusual feat 
to accomplish if you live in a large city supplied all the year 
round with Southern and hot-house products, but in the 
rural districts such fresh products are often not available 
until their season rolls around again. Pick the tomatoes 
which are mature but not ripened just before the coming of 
the destructive frost, roll them in papers and pack away in 
single layers, for they must be watched rather carefully, as 
those that are really ripe inside but still look green on the 
outside will ripen up rather quickly. 

The method of drying may be applied to some vegetables 
with rather better satisfaction than any other method. In 
fact many housewives dry or dehydrate almost all vegetables 
in place of canning. However that may be, you will always 
prefer to dry mature lima beans and okra and, perhaps, 
sweet corn. In New England many of the country folk al- 
ways allow any mature wax, string or pole beans to dry on 














When canning berries by the cold-pack method, fill the jars care- 
fully, adding a few at atime and making the pack as compact as 
is possible without actually crushing the berries themselves. 








Before beginning any kind of canning gather together all the utensils and equipment which will be needed for the 


process so that the actual work may progress smoothly and quickly. 


the vines. These are then ready for baking in the true New 
England style. And the Pennsylvania farmer folk are famed 
for their dried sweet corn, from which all sorts of delicious 
dishes may be made. 

By utilizing these other methods for food preservation, the 
amount of canning, a method calling for more time, more 
care and more expense, may be reduced to a minimum. In 
this connection, too, it cannot be stressed too strongly that 
every housewife should consider well before undertaking an 
extensive canning program. It surely is not wise to spend 
one’s time collecting rows upon rows of canned things unless 
some real advantage can be found for so doing. In order that 
canning be practical each individual housewife would be 
wise to determine for herself whether by canning she is sav- 
ing money by the utilization of products which would 
otherwise go to waste; whether she is furnishing for her 
family a variety in foods for winter use which would not 
be possible otherwise; or whether the flavor produced is 


sufficiently superior from her 
point of view to warrant the 
undertaking. 

The investigations of experts 
seem to lead to the wisdom of 
adopting the experience of the 
commercial canner for our home 
canning. In other words, the 
very safest method to use for the 
canning of non-acid vegetables 
calls for the use of a tempera- 
ture higher than that of boiling 
water. In the home, this condi- 
tion may be procured by the 
use of a steam-pressure cooker, 
many models of which are on 
the market today and which are 
fortunately somewhat cheaper 
in price than they were several 
years ago. In addition to the 
fact that their use is a safeguard 
in vegetable canning, the length 
of time for sterilization is con- 
siderably shortened. 

One of the most important 
factors in the canning of vege- 
table products is the freshness 


of the product itself. If the 
vegetables are not fresh do not 
attempt to can them by any 
method whatsoever. ‘‘ Two 
hours from garden to can” is the 


ideal condition, and do not let 
this time be increased to more 
than five hours if you want the 
best results. I have proved to 
my own satisfaction and _ that 
of my family that freshness af- 
rat fects the standard of the canned 
product, for when the two-hour 
plan is closely adhered to, the 
resulting product tastes exactly 
as though it had been cooked 
freshly from the garden regard- 
less of the fact that it may have been a matter of two or 
three years before this proving test was made. That’s when 
canning might well be considered worth the time and trouble 
from the standpoint of flavor if there were no other reason 
to commend it. 

So it simmers down to this: Unless you have a garden of 
your own or can get a supply of fresh vegetables from a 
neighboring garden, it is probably not wise for you to under- 
take the canning of vegetables; better depend on procuring 
a supply of the always available commercial product which 
has been prepared with scientific care under right conditions. 

If you do can vegetables this year, adopt the hot-pack 
method. This differs from the cold-pack method in one par- 
ticular only: Omit the usual cold dip heretofore recom- 
mended, and pack the products hot from their hot blanching 
bath in hot clean jars or cans. With the use of spoons and 


(Continued on Page 148) 














A steamer of the type shown here is very convenient to use and 
proves most satisfactory for the sterilization of fruits and acid 
vegetables like tomatoes. This size will hold a dozen quart jars. 




















Always make use of every possible shortcut which will quicken 
or lighten the work of canning. Either of the above methods 
for hastening the task of cutting beans is worthy of adoption. 
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j] OUSEKEEP- 
ERS today 
are almost 
universally 
<a) adopting 
some sort of budget 
controlof family funds. 
Indeed, once they 
make use of a system 
of spending they find 
it far too helpful to be 
lightly dropped, since 
each year sheds new 
light on the vexed 
question of making the 
dollars yield a maxi- 
mum of health, com- 
fort and pleasure to 
the family group. 

The mathematically 
inclined, to whom 
figures are familiar 
friends, find real satis- 
faction in the details 
of account keeping. 
But the task need not 
be so involved that it 
becomes burdensome. 
After all, what most of 
us need particularly 
to know is the cost of 
the various items of 
living during the past 
year with a view to 
planning a bit more 
efficiently, at least a 
bit more intelligently, 
for the year that is to 
come. 

lor the first budget, it is wise to adhere as far 
as possible to the printed, authorized formula. 
There has been some excellent survey work done 
by the various savings banks of the country 
upon just this subject, and the resulting budget 
tables have been given wide publicity. The one 
on this page is included for ready reference. 

You may find, as I did, that the sums allotted 
do not quite fit your peculiar requirements. 
Even so, do not be antagonized; accept them 
only as the guide they are intended to be. 

In the simplest of notebooks enter the items, to be filled 
in each year with all the illuminating data possible. Thus, 
under Shelter must be written the sums paid as rent or as the 
cost of ownership. And, while this expenditure is often not 
in the housekeeper’s budget at all, so far as responsibility of 
payment is concerned, it nevertheless has so much influence 
on plans for spending her own budget, that the figures should 
certainly be included in her book of family facts. 


Each Item Mast be All Inclusive 


T IS safe to say that the next group, Operating Cost, is the 
stumnblingblock of every housekeeper. It includes so much 
and takes such heavy toll of dollars in these modern days of 
high living standards. Who shall say that the cost of an 
adequate hot-water service and proper lighting and a pleas- 
antly heated home is not fairly a part of ‘‘Advancement,”’ 
to be aid for, if necessary, out of its allotment? No profes- 
sional budget suggests it, but unless something of the sort is 
done, any housekeepers will find the allotted sum for oper- 
ating iar too small to do all the things that are required of it. 
To the items already under this heading must also be 
added fuel, water, telephone, service, either routine or by 
the day, commutation tickets and house supplies. This 
latter item deceives many housekeepers, for it is apt to 
be in part included in grocery bills and thus listed as food, 
or in « dry-goods bill and listed as clothes. 

The item Food defines itself; but along with the meat, 
milk, fruit, vegetable bills, and so on, we must not forget 
to include all the routine meals that are eaten outside. 

Clothing is also obvious. But, if only for its informative 
value, it, too, must be inclusive of every article of wear- 
ing apparel purchased by any member of the family. 

Health, it always seemed to me, deserves a separate 
column gll its own, even though the standard budget in- 
cludes it with “Advancement.” But to me there has been 
more than a little satisfaction in facing this particular 
expenditure all alone. 

_ Advancement includes all the things that go to make life 
interesting: Education and books, magazines and news- 
Papers, house furnishings and furniture, the price of sports 
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C She Business Side of Flousckecping 


The Second in the Sertes of Articles on 


the Technic of Flomemaking 


MILDRED Mappocks BENTLEY 


in club dues or tickets, tobacco and candy, theater and movie 
tickets, vacations and pleasure trips. The point at which ed- 
ucation and advancement end and amusement begins is a 
very fine one; often the two are identical. 

I make no mention of Savings, not because they are not of 
supreme importance, but because they are usually provided 
for in the form of insurance, investments, or otherwise, and 
do not come out of the housekeeper’s budget; and we are 
particularly interested here in administering her special 
expenditures to the best advantage. 

In settling house bills, the business-like housekeeper has a 
choice of two systems, cash or credit, or a combination of 
both. Personally, I like the latter system, for it enables me to 
take advantage of the good that is in both cash’and credit. 
Indeed, if housekeepers realized how much simpler the bank 
account and the checking system make their budgeting task, 
I am sure more would take advantage of the general readiness 
banks now show to handle these accounts. Bank officials re- 
alize that women spend vast sums of money, and the more 
they are trained to spend it wisely, according to good finan- 
cial practice, the better it is for the whole world of business. 

It is a simple matter to open a checking account. In any 
bank you will find someone ready and willing to explain the 
few simple essentials to good banking manners that are 





SUGGESTED BUDGETS FOR INCOMES OF $150 To $800 A MONTH 
FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE 





























INCOME OPERAT- | ADVANCE- 
PER SAVINGS FOOD SHELTER | CLOTHING ser Aeenes 

MONTH 

150.00 | $11.00 | $50.00 | $38.00 | $26.00 | $13.00 | $12.00 
200.00 25.00 50.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 25.00 
250.00 35.00 55.00 60.00 40.00 25.00 35.00 
300.00 40.00 60.00 75.00 50.00 30.00 45.00 
400.00 65.00 75.00 | 100.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 
500.00 | 100.00 75.00 | 125.00 60.00 60.00 80.00 
600.00 | 125.00 85.00 | 150.00 70.00 80.00 90.00 
700.00 | 175.00 | 100.00 | 150.00 80.00 95.00 | 100.00 
800.00 | 200.00 | 100.00 | 150.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 150.00 








Home Economics Bureau of the Society of Savings of the City of Cleveland 


The business aspects 
of housekeeping will 
be very much simpli- 
fied if they can all be 
concentrated at the 
housekeeper’s own 
business-like desk. 


necessary to make you 
a good customer. But 
these few suggestions 
I offer you because 
they have helped me. 
Make your own first 
arrangements with the 
bank, for if you do it 
all by yourself, both 
you and the bank start 
with mutual responsi- 
bilities, an advantage 
on both sides. 

The type of check 
book itself has no small 
influence on the proper 
handling of the ‘ pay- 
by-check’’ method. 
The place to write 
checks and to keep the 
check book balanced 
is at the housekeeper’s 
own orderly business- 
like desk. Few over- 
drawn accounts occur 
with thoughtful, pre- 
meditated spending. 
Therefore I use only 
one check book and it 
carries three checks to 
a page. Such a book 
is not easily portable, 
but it isthe easiest and 
simplest to keep 
straight as to balance. 
If you should need to 
carry a blank check 
for emergency use, 
make a notation “out 
for use’’ with the date, and you can then fill in 
the stub as soon as it is used. But don’t start 
it as a practice, for it is an exceedingly easy one 
to abuse and is responsible to no small degree 
for much careless overdrawing. 

Never leave blank stubs in the check book; 
identify each one with its use. If you have de- 
stroyed a check, write “‘destroyed”’ on the stub 
and you will not be confused later. 

Although it’s an axiom that the ‘‘bank is al- 
ways right,”’ it is nevertheless wise to do your 
own balancing upon the receipt of the monthly statement 
from the bank. I always arrange all the returned canceled 
checks in numerical order, and check each one off on the stub 
as ‘“‘received.’’ If any ‘“‘counter’’ checks have been used 
without entering them proper correction can be made at this 
time. Some checks will not have had time to be cashed, al- 
though written. These are marked on the stub as ‘‘unre- 
turned.”” Then the total of all unreturned checks is subtracted 
from the balance the bank has furnished. This resulting sum 
Ienterasthe “true”’ balance, at the head of the unused checks. 
At the same time I file away the checks in an envelope, mark- 
ing it plainly ‘canceled checks: 36 to 67 inclusive.’’ When 
the missing checks do return, I can quickly file them in their 
proper sequence; or, in case of need, abstract a canceled 
check as evidence of payment. 


PHOTO. BY DANA B. MERRILL 


It ts Often Wise to Pay by Check 


LIKE to pay by check all routine house bills, as lighting, 
fuel, water, and so on. And wages are always paid in this 
form, either once or twice per month. This enables me to 
keep a check on the exact date upon which work began, and 
prevents any uncertainty at the termination of the arrange- 
ment. Some employes do not like to go to the bank, but 
it is easy to get their endorsement and then the actual 
money at the bank. In the same way, it is especially 
important to pay the occasional contractor and worker 
by this same system; then the canceled check becomes 
its own receipt. An added safeguard for all service pay- 
ments is the words written on the face of the check, “ pay- 
ment in full to date.” 

But I use the cash system when buying groceries and 
household supplies at a cash store which offers delivery 
only for a small fixed sum. After I adopted this policy, I 
discovered an actual difference of 20 per cent in bills of 
this type. And I made no change in the brands of goods 
I used. AsI see it, the accommodating grocer who will de- 
liver a yeast cake two miles from his store is not always 
to blame for his charges. But I literally ‘‘ woke up’’ when 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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On Lid of Chest “On End ° ‘Chest : _ Box on Floor ” i 
Martex Towel No. 460 Martex Towel No. 553 Martex Set No. 52 Pare Bally 554 


Most Brides Prefer Martex 


HERE is no more acceptable gift for the “Hope Chest.” The well-advised, 
far-sighted bride and the experienced housewife both choose Martex 
Turkish Towels, Wash Cloths and Bath Mats—they want the beauty, nas 


: softness and enduring underweave that are found only in Martex. Why a ; 
Me Wen With the exception of a few styles of Bath Mats, all Martex multiple- Towels 


Cannot Wea; 
Longer colored patterns are guaranteed color-fast to sun, boiling and soap. No special Well 


Magnified underweave of 


Marex Fowl A Bim, laundering precautions are necessary. No other Turkish Towels, Wash Cloths weave of ier: 


wears well and costs least or Bath Mats, we believe, are backed by such an absolute guarantee. The Martex loose, coarse, weak, ¥ 


in the long run. Compare Wears out fast, Comp: 


eae label on the corner of each article is your protection when buying. It assures ai ceriiaie 
you of finest quality, most satisfactory service and greatest durability. 


W.H.& A. E. ieee & a 
MARTEX COMPLEXION CLOTH . } PHILADELPHIA 


: : be : : - : GenTLeMEN: You will find enclosed 25 cents, for which please send me 
An essential toilet requisite. Specially designed for steam- : one Martex Complexion Cloth. 


ing the face, a treatment employed and recommended by fore- 
most skin and beauty specialists. Size 12 x 17 inches. If you 
cannot get them at your favorite store, send us the coupon 
opposite with 25 cents. 





: Address... 











Dealer's Nam 


W.H.& A. E. MARGERISON & CO. PHILADELPH 
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When spring comes the married man thinks only that it means 





Days of dread housecleaning and for dinner beans, beans, beans! 


C feeding the Family During Those Bustest Days 





LiE>> ‘ 
“gs See 2 N THE spring the 
> YY JER housewife’s prob- 

a) \ a lem, always a 
knotty one these days, 
becomes even more 
difficult, for she has not only 
the ever-present task of try- 
ing to make one inadequate 
modern dollar do the work of 
two old-fashioned and gener- 
ous ones, but she must make 
some sort of an attempt to 
serve appetizing, nutritious 
meals at the same time that 
she conducts the semiannual 
housecleaning campaign, 
oversees or perhaps does the 
spring and summer sewing 
herself, gives a watchful eye to the beautify- 
ing of the lawn and garden, and more than 
likely takes an active part in one or the other 
of the civic or club entertainments which are 
usually staged during the month of May. 

Is it any wonder, in this multiplicity of 
duties, that something must be neglected and 
that this something should usually be the 
meals? For food is a sort of ephemeral thing, 
here one moment, forgotten the next, while 
the whiteness of the woodwork, the fit of a 
summer frock, or one’s achievement at the 
spring music festival is a lasting monument 
to one’s industry or attainments. 

A little careful planning “‘ before the rush,” 
a well-mapped campaign, a detailed system 
carefully followed, so that the family need 
never even guess that unusual tasks are be- 
ing undertaken, will forestall difficulties. The 
meals during the stress of these other affairs, 
though somewhat plainer than usual, should 
be tempting, nourishing and interesting. 

To live generously in these modern times 
on cven a fair income is really an economic 
feat, and it behooves the housewife to study 
the food situation very carefully. This is 
why I always prepare my meals with paper 
and pencil before I intrust them to the gas 
ranve or the fireless cooker; I find that when 
I have planned menus for several days and 
have written them all out to the minutest de- 
tail, my mind immediately seems as free 
and rested as though the actual preparation 
of te foods were finished. 


Plon to Utilize the Winter Left-Overs 


A:.LOW a sheet for each day’s meals, al- 

Ww. ys making my plans dovetail with what 
is al:eady in the refrigerator and the pantry. 
As |hreakfast is a more or less fixed meal in 
nearly every home, it is eliminated, but 
luncheon and dinner, or dinner and supper, 
as the case may be, are thoughtfully planned, 
taki). care that all left-overs and broken 
bits .re utilized. The menus are then com- 
pare! in order that there may be no monot- 
ony, ind what changes and corrections seem 
neccssary are made. 

The marketing list is next prepared and if 
new or unusual dishes are included in them, 
recipes are written on separate sheets and 
clipped to the corresponding menus. The 
Seven days’ programs are placed on a con- 
Venicnt file in the kitchen or pantry. The 





By 
CaROLINE B. KING 


marketing list will prove a money saver as 
well as a reminder. If, however, one should 
happen across some especial bargain in the 
shops it is always possible to remodel the 
menu plans so as to include it. 

At this season of the year it is well to make 
use of all of the winter left-overs in the shape 
of cereals, dried or salt fish, canned fruits and 
vegetables that one does not care to keep 
through the warm weather, jellies and mar- 
malades that have been opened, and other 
commodities that will collect even in the best 
of regulated pantries; and these will all come 
in nicely when planning the meals for house- 
cleaning time or spring-sewing week. 

I have found it a very good plan, too, to 
spend a day before the larger activities ac- 
tually begin in a real cooking orgy, prepar- 
ing certain foods that will keep nicely for 
several days. A small ham or tongue or a 
nice juicy piece of corned beef may be boiled; 
a pot of good rich brown stock that will keep 
well in a cool place and serve as a foundation 
for a number of hearty appetizing soups, 
sauces or gravies may be made; and the 
meat and vegetables from the stock making 
may be finely chopped, moistened well with 
some of the stock, flavored with catchup or 
Worcestershire sauce, and baked with a 


crust of buttered crumbs, to form a satisfy- 
ing luncheon for the first day. A sheet of 
nice, crumbly gingerbread to which a cup- 
ful of left-over raisins, dates or figs has been 
added will supply cake for one or two meals, 
and steamed and served with a lemon or 


A small 


hard sauce, pudding for another. 
crock of cookies that may 
contain the remnants. of 
nuts will also be a good 
stand-by during the busy 
time ahead. 

Akettleful of mealy po- 
tatoes boiled in their jack- 
ets will prove a veritable 
treasure, and while they 
are boiling it will be a good 
plan to hard-cook a few 
eggs with them. Beets, 
too, may be boiled in ad- 
vance and placed in a 
weak solution of vinegar 
and water until needed. They will keep a 
week in this way, but other vegetables should 
be cooked in quantities only sufficient for 
two days. 

A pint of salad dressing may be prepared, 
and kept in a covered fruit jar in the refrig- 
erator; two varieties, a French and a boiled 
dressing or mayonnaise, will prove convenient 
and they can both be varied by such addi- 
tions as chopped pickles and olives, green 
peppers, onions, chili sauce or Worcestershire 
sauce. 

One may even go so far as to make several 
desserts in advance, say a pie to be eaten at 
once, with one or two shells to be freshened 
and filled later in the week; a pudding to be 
chilled and eaten icy cold with cream, an- 
other to be reheated and served with a hot 





Making a dollar do its share 
Is the answer to the housewife’s prayer. 


sauce or fruit juices; then, during the busy 
week, one may introduce an occasional fresh 
fruit dessert, and so the sweet question will 
be settled for the entire period. 

And while the pastry is being prepared, 
make a few luncheon tartlets, or simple little 
turnovers; a plain cake embellished with 
chopped figs-or raisins and citron, baked 
slowly and put away in a wrapping of waxed 
or paraffin paper will come forth after several 
days’ storing moist and delicious and even 
better than when freshly made. All of this 
preliminary cooking may be accomplished in 
a few hours if one manages well. 


Attach New Recipes to-Menu Sheets 
“T°O INAUGURATE one of these busy 


periods let’s serve an especially nice 
dinner of roast lamb with accompanying 
vegetables, taking care to utilize every 
inch of the oven space while the meat is 
cooking, including, perhaps, the cereal for 
tomorrow’s breakfast and a dish of scalloped 
potatoes. Relishes may be included in any 
meal. 
In carrying out the menus some dishes 
may be new so these recipes will be helpful: 


SPINACH IN CREAM SAucE. Cook a double 
quantity of spinach, drain, chop very fine and 
reserve half for spinach mold. For each cup- 
ful of the remainder melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and add a slice of onion chopped 
very fine. Sauté to a light brown, then add 
a tablespoonful of flour, and stir to a smooth 
paste. Pour in gradually half a cupful of 
milk, cook till slightly thick, then add the 
chopped spinach. Turn in the sauce until 
well blended, season with half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of pep- 
per, paprika and nutmeg. 


Dutcu SALAD. Hollow 
six cold boiled beets out 
deeply and stand them in 
a solution of vinegar and 
water mixed half-and- 
half. Chop the part re- 
moved with about half a 
cupful of celery. Sprinkle 
with a quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a few grains 
of pepper; drain the beet 
cups and fill them. Serve on lettuce leaves, 
topping each with a tablespoonful of Dutch 
dressing, made as follows: Rub to a cream 
half a cupful of butter and two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour. Stir in half a teaspoonful each 
of salt and dry mustard, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, and a few grains of pepper and paprika. 
Mix all together with half a cupful of milk, 
then cook over hot water until thick. Whip 
in the well-beaten yolk of one egg and one- 
quarter to half a cupful of vinegar according 
to its strength. Beat to a smooth paste. 


VEGETABLE Soup is made from the brown 
stock by merely adding to three pints of it 
one pint of boiling water and half a cupful 


(Continued on Page 140) 








SOOO OIL 





One package of 
Knox Gelatinewill make 
four different salads or 
desserts each enough 
for a family of six 








SPANISH CREAM 





A “company” dessert which will insure the 
success of the meal. 


Rice Meat 
Loar 





Using up the “‘leftovers’’ in a way which is 
not only attractive but extremely nutritious, 
as well as economical. 


A Deticious 
Fruit SALAD 





There are no flavors equal to the real fruit 
juices, fresh or canned, that go in the Knox 
recipes. 







CHOCOLATE SPONGE 


A favorite with 
the whole family. 








gees Sparkling Gelatine should 
form a part of the daily menu. 
Its goodness will please the family, 
and you will be delighted with the 
economical effect on your table bud- 
get, because each package is sufficient 





for four meals. 


Try this recipe. It is easy to make— 
and so delicious! 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
cup cold water 1 cup of sugar 
14 cup boiling water 3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains salt 
2 squares chocolate or 6 tablespoonfuls cocoa 


4 
y 
a 


Directions: Soak gelatine in cold water un- 
til soft, then dissolve in boiling water. Add 
cocoa or melted chocolate. Beat egg whites 
until stiff and add well-beaten egg yolks 
gradually, to the whites. Add sugar, then 
the dissolved gelatine, which has been beaten 
well. Beat and add flavoring. Pour into 
wet mold, chill and serve plain or with milk, 
whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


FREE—Additional recipes for every 
occasion as well as Mrs. Knox’s help- 
ful books will be sent free, on request, 
if you will mention your grocer’s name. 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 


Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘* Acidulated"’ has 
an extra lope containing lemon flavoring. 











































































































Care for baby’s health is the 
thought ever present in the mind 
of mother. Mrs. L. A. Williams, 
Lewiston, Michigan, finds that 
“where babies are artificially fed 
one is so sure of the good condi- 
tion of milk after standing 24 
hours in the Leonard.” 

Protecting food freshness and 
purity is the Leonard’s function. 
It means better meals, easily pre- 
pared —fewer steps, less work, 
more rest. 


10 Defending Walls and 
Polar Felt Insulation 


The Leonard Cleanable embodies 
the best refrigerator ideas of 43 
years. Its ten walls, with insula- 
tion of Polar Felt, are scientific 
reasons why the Leonard is so ef- 
ficient in food protection. 

After testing and rejectingmany 
insulating materials, Polar Felt 





Cc. H. LEONARD 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements. 


“One can be sure of 
baby’s milk when kept 


in the Leonard”’ 


says Mrs. Williams 


was chosen. It is odorless, clean 
—and most effective in prevent- 


ing passage of heat and cold. 

See, at your dealer’s, the new Leonard 
lock, the new copper drain pipe and trap, 
theone-pieceround-cornered foodcham- 
ber—triple coated with porcelain, white 
or gray. Feel the round corners, with 
porcelain extending clear around door 
frame. Furnished with outside icing 
doors and water cooler if desired. 

There’s a Leonard size and style tosuit 
every purse. If you cannot find the 
Leonard dealer write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Send for New Catalog 


Our catalog of 77 styles and sizes will be 
sent at once; also Mr. Leonard’s booklet, 
“Selection and Care of Refrigerators,” 
and a sample of genuine porcelain. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
105 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 
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Mrs. C. H. Leonard’s Cook Book —250 pages 
of tested recipes—$1. 











Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


‘Like a Clean China Dish’’ 
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By adding dried fruits, brown sugar, beaten egg, melted butter and 
Spices, two cupfuls of bread dough may be transformed into a loaf of 
sweet bread, always best when baked at 350° F. for forty-five minutes. 


Bread the Flomemade Way 


Perfected by Using an Oven Thermometer 


Bake yeast biscuits in an 
oven heated to 425° F. and 
maintain this temperature 
throughout the entire time, 
about twenty minutes. This 
holds good for biscuits rolled 
in balls as shown and either 
placed in pans side by side or 
in muffin pans ; or shaped as 
pocketbook rolls or twists, or 
in any other way, as desired. 


Graham loaves, too, approx!- 
mate perfection only when 
they are baked in an oven 
regulated to maintain a tem- 
perature of goo° F. for the 
loaves and 425° F. for the 
rolls; time, same as above. 


Under home conditions it is 
not easy to duplicate the com- 
mercial hard roll. When not 
obtainable, however, we use 
the following method in our 
cwn Testing Kitchen with 
fairly satisfactory results. 





















If yeast bread is well kneaded 
and baked forty-five to sixty 
minutes at 400° F. it will be 
perfect in crust and crumb, 
















Shape as above and place rolls on a 
ing sheet far enough apart so that ‘ey 
will not touch each other after rising. 
Put them in an oven heated to 450° '., 
in the bottom of which there is a (ge 
pan of steaming water. Bake « til 
brown and well crusted; then b: sh 
over with a cornstarch glaze made ly 
cooking together one tablespoonf! of 
cornstarch in one cupful of water; 
sprinkle with poppy or caraway seeds, 
if wished, and dry off in a warm oven. 
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A bright, cheerful kitchen 
—with Valspar-Enamel 


“This kitchen I am very proud of,” writes Mrs. F. M. Keyser.* ‘‘It was finished three years 
ago, the woodwork in white Valspar-Enamel and the linoleum with clear Valspar Varnish. 

‘““And they’ve both been put to severe tests. The floor has had boiling water poured on it 
many times. One evening some vinegar was spilled and forgotten until the next morning. I 
was very much worried for fear the acid would destroy the color of the linoleum, but the varnish 


was a perfect protection. 


‘““The woodwork has withstood the smoke and spatters of cooking for three years and still 


looks as good as new.” 


You, too, can have a kitchen sparklingly clean 
and proof against wear. Simply paint your fur- 
niture and woodwork with Valspar-Enamel in 
any color you like. And make your gas range 
look spick and span with a coat of Valspar 
Black Enamel. 

Anyone can do the work because Valspar- 
K’namel spreads easily and flows evenly. And 
besides their cheerful colors, these enamels have 


"235 San Leando Way, St. Francis Wood, San Francisco, Calif. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


a hard, lustrous surface that is easy to clean and 
absolutely waterproof. 

Made in 12 beautiful standard colors: Red— 
light and deep, Blue—/light, medium and deep, 
Green—medium and deep, Ivory, Vermilion, 
Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also in Black, 
White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 
And by mixing these colors in varying propor- 
tions, any desired shade or tint can be obtained. 











Send for this little book which tells you 
“‘how to use” and suggests where to use 
Valspar. It shows Valspar colors in- 
cluding shades of enamel obtained by 
mixing. Price 15 cents. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 








VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR 


ENAMEL 











Print full mail address plainly. 





Reg US Pat Off 
The famous Valspar 








bowling water test 


Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, /5c extra. 


OE OO Se oy Oo 


eee ee eeeereeeere 


TERE. os cadweceaeeesaaatavabhanwad 


MEMO Wa 5 50s sis vou nc che hes 6a% 650 chenean 


eee eee eee eeeneee 


AGArOND. occcccccsncescecdacedsicnnecccsscecas 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 





Valspar-Enamel (] 
Choose 1 Color...... 
Clear Valspar ([] 
Valspar-Stain [) 


Valspar Book ([] 








L.H.J. 5-25 - 
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The Blabon floor in this inviting breakfast nook is pattern 355 Inlaid. 
In the living-room beyond is pattern 358 Inlaid, with a harmonizing linoleum border. 


— not linoleum floors Maesaturias 
ee ae “for your summer home ? 


Blabon’s Linoleum is made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized linseed oil intimately 
blended, and firmly attached to a burlap 

















oro glins jor ts) pet vw The soft colors and the beautiful patterns of Blabon’s Linoleum help to furnish 
to the burlap back. In Printed grades the so prettily! Your idea of linoleum as it used to be, will be most agreeably changed 
patterns and colors are printed on the lino- ‘“ “fee : 
leum body with heavy oil paints. when you see a decorative Blabon floor that looks perfectly “at home” in any room in 
the house. And for a summer home, where dirt and mud are so frequently tracked November 22, 1924. 
; in, its smooth, sanitary, easily-cleaned surface appeals strongly to the housewife. The | Goo. W. Blabon 
any, Philadelphiz 
It saves a lot of work. > edad 
In Blabon floors of Inlaid and Plain Linoleum, the patterns and colors go through " nd, have. bed my 
° . . ummer ome unny- 
to the burlap back and last throughout the long life of the linoleum. An occasional side,” at New Buffalo, 
waxing and polishing preserves their freshness and mellows their tones. eee pia cncomny Suthiece’ 
he modern method of cementing linoleum down over builders’ deadening felt paper, insures water- LEUM—the interior 
tight seams which are practically invisible, and adds much to the beauty and permanency of a Blabon floor. decorators Sprouts a very 
Everyone interested There are many places in the home where Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in price, eee Soe on. 
in furnishing a home ~ b d d A dfl ish lied : hel h FOCI BO CUEME SHE eum 
oe may be used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied once or twice a year helps to preserve the pattern. mer just past, the floor 
32-page 8” x 11” bro- * Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, and mothproof. They lie flat without <oveene have DS sg ad- 
chure, by Hazel H. fastening. Made in various standard sizes. pnt ee | Dosce, 
Aalex. Beaute z For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, and ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold Besides, we find the sani 
It explains the core by good home-furnishing and department stores. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern tary part, of this arranye- 
rect use of golor and | Home,” will be sent free, upon request. ing of _— work that ie 
where in the Unieed c | The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia Established 74 years eee 
of 15 cents. ia (Sgd) Dr. Hugh Hinds 
14 West Washington °t. 



























Look for 
this label on the 


face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 
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HUBARB COMPOTE 
R WITH RICE. Place 
a half cupful of well- 
washed drained rice in a 
quart of boiling water to 
which one teaspoonful of 
salt has been added. Boil 
rapidly for twenty minutes, 
drain and place in a double 
boiler with one cupful of thin 
cream or rich milk and one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Cook 





| until the rice is soft and ten 
der. Add more milk if nec- 
essary, though all the milk 


should be absorbed when it 
is done. Place this in a bor- 
der mold. If one does not 
have such a mold, it may be 
made by placing a small bowl 
in a casserole. When cool 
and firm turn rice out on a 
shallow dish. Boil one cup- 
ful of sugar and half a cup- 
ful of water to a thick sirup, add six red cin- 
namon candies and a bunch of rhubarb cut 
into inch lengths after washing. Simmer un- 
til thick and when cool place in the center of 
the rice ring. Top with whipped cream. 
Miss M. M. W., Carrollton, Ohio. 





Vegetable Soup 


‘upful of Diced 
Turnips 

‘upful of Diced 
Carrots 

‘upful of Thinly 
Sliced Onion 

‘upful of Thinly 
Shaved Cabbage 

‘upful of Thinly 


~ 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Oil, Butter or 
Bacon Fat 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

1 Whole Clove 

14 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 

1 Bay Leaf 

1 Cucumber Cut in 

Sliced Celery Cubes (if available) 

upfuls of Cubed 2 Quarts of Boiling 

Potatoes Water 

> fresh or 1 Cupful of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Canned Tomatoes Chopped Parsley 


' ‘OOK carrots, turnips, onion, celery and 
\— cabbage in the fat for twenty minutes, 
‘irring frequently. Add the seasonings, 
water and tomatoes; cover and cook slowly 
ior an hour. Add potatoes and cucumber 
and cook for half an hour longer. Add the 
jursley and more seasonings, if needed. 
Miss B. S., New York City, N. Y. 


Savory Mashed Potatoes 


Cupfuls of Left-over, 
Nicely Seasoned 
Mashed Potatoes 





2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter or Drippings 
1 Large Onion 
\ ELT the butter or drippings in a frying 
4 pan. Slice in the onion to cover the 
»ottom of the pan. Spread the potato flat as 
i pancake on a plate, then turn it onto the 
onion in a whole piece. Cook slowly until 
i. is a golden brown, then turn it to brown 
‘n the other side. Cut in wedge-shaped 
pieces to aid in turning, if wished, or shape 
‘nto cakes, placing each on a slice of onion. 
Serve with the onion side up. 


R. E. H., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
— 
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Often old recipes, long-tried 
and true, 

Make a big hit if they’re 
dolled up like new! 





Letters come from Dixie and from points East and West; 
We try their choicest recipes and print those we like best. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes Too 


Dishes toVary the Ma ry time eMenu 


prika, and cool. 


stiff, into half a cupful of mayonnaise. 
Miss H. C., Los Gatos, Calif. 


Upside-Down (ake 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 1 
‘Brown Sugar Chopped Fine 

CAKE BATTER 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of 


Shortening Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Sugar 4% Cupful of Milk or 
3 Egg Yolks Cream 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
144 Cupfuls of Flour 


IX the cake batter in the usual way. 

Then prepare the first four ingredients 
as follows: Melt the butter in a heavy fry- 
ing pan or shallow kettle. Stir in the brown 
sugar, then pour on the pineapple and add 
the chopped nuts. Pour in the cake batter 
and bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—for 
forty-five minutes. When done, turn it out 
with the bottom side up and top with whipped 


cream if wished. 


Mrs. R. E. P., Oakland, Calif 
Printemps Salad 


2 Large Boiled Beets 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Minced Parsley Onions 

1 Tablespoonful of 2 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
Minced Water Cress Endive or Lettuce 


French Dressing 


LICE beets thinly and marinate in French 
dressing to which parsley and water cress 
have been added. Slice also the green onions 
and the egg whites. Arrange the beets, onions 
and egg whites attractively on beds of endive 
or lettuce. Mash the egg yolks, moisten with 
French dressing drained from the beets, then 
shape into tiny balls, roll in paprika and use 


as a garnish. 
Mrs. C. B. K., Beechwood Park, Pa. 


ORANGE SALAD SUPREME. 
Soak two tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatin in three 
tablespoonfuls of cold water 
for five minutes, then dis- 
solve in one and a half cup- 
fuls of boiling water. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
a few grains of salt and a 
quarter teaspoonful of pa- 
When the 
mixture begins to thicken, 
add three oranges peeled and 
sliced, two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, a half cupful of 
canned crushed pineapple, 
drained, half a cupful of 
walnuts broken in pieces 
and three tablespoonfuls of 
finely chopped crystallized 
ginger. Pour into a wet ring 
mold and set aside in a cold 
place until firm. Turn out, 
garnish with lettuce and fill 
the center with cream dressing made by fold- 
ing half a cupful of cream, whipped until 


1 Small Can of Crushed 
Pineapple, Drained 
1 Cupful of Nut Meats 


3 Egg Whites, Beaten 
Stiff 


1 Bunch of Young Green 

















The same process that makes Diamond Crystal 
exceptionally pure also makes it in flakes, deli- 
cate like snow. Ordinary salt is cubical in grain 
and hard like hailstones. So Diamond Crystal 
dissolves more quickly, blends more readily into 
foods to bring out all their natural flavors 


Only fifty cents worth 





in a whole year 


—yet it vitally affects the flavor of 
food that costs you hundreds of dollars 


Meat, vegetables, eggs, flour— 
you spend a good share of your 
food budget for these. Hundreds 
of dollars in a year. And only 
about fifty cents for the one thing 
upon which you mainly depend to 
make them palatable! 


Every day you use salt not for 
the taste of the salt itself but to 
bring out and intensify food fla- 
vors. Isn’t it important, then, to 
have the kind of salt best fitted to 
do this? 

There are vital differences in 
kinds. You can feel them—you 
can taste them—when you com- 
pare Diamond Crystal Salt with 
the kind you are using. Send for 
the free sample now. 


Why the differences? 
Diamond Crystal Salt is made 
from the finest natural salt by an 
exclusive patented process which 





Send the coupon 

RE below for a_ free 
sample of Dia- 

mond Crystal Salt. Make the tests 
described in the booklet that comes 
with it. Compare Diamond Crystal 
with the salt you have been using 
—for whiteness, for texture, and 
for taste. In three minutes you 
will see vital differences that you 
neversuspected. You will finditeasy 
to understand why Diamond Crys- 
tal develops finer flavor in foods. 











removes all impurities and _ ster- 
ilizes each tiny flake. 


So Diamond Crystal is remark- 
ably pure. That shows in its pure 
whiteness. And being pure, it is 
mild; it does not burn your lips 
and sting your tongue as ordi- 
nary salts do. 


Moreover, this special process 
makes Diamond Crystal in deli- 
cate flakes, not in the hard, gritty 
cubes of ordinary salt. So Dia- 
mond Crystal dissolves more 
quickly, penetrates your foods 
completely to bring out all their 
delicate natural flavors. 


Mail the coupon today 


We want you to prove these facts 
yourself—to know how you can 
make the few cents you spend for 
salt improve the taste of all your 
foods. 


Mail the coupon now—we will 
send you a generous sample of 
Diamond Crystal with a booklet 
giving 101 uses for salt and a 
number of interesting salt tests. 
If you prefer the full-size carton, 
send 10c in stamps to cover cost 
of mailing, and we will gladly 
send it (only one to a family). 

The Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, since 1887 makers of 
“The Salt that’s a// Salt,” St. 
Clair, Michigan. 


iamond Crystal Salt 








Atyour grocer’s in round, handy- 
pouring cartons, in boxes, and 


in sanitary cotton bags 

















































Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. B-5 
St. Clair, Michigan 


cost of mailing Fe rather have a full-size pack- 
age of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 


















I’m willing to test your salt against mine. Send 
sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, free, to 


Check here 0 and enclose 1oc in stamps to cover 
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Electric Percolator $ 


others 











15.50 


$8.50 up 








UNIVERSAL 


The Percolator that B 
Coffee to Millions 


rought Perfect 
of Homes 


Y OU cannot appreciate the delight of real per- 
colated coffee until you have tasted it made 


in a UNIVERSAL and enjoye 


d the rich flavor and 


delectable aroma that are obtainable in no other 


way. The UNIVERSAL is 
revolutionized coffee making 
over three million in use. 


the Percolator that 
and there are now 
It is often imitated 


but never equalled therefore insist on the genuine. 


Made at prices to meet every 


purse. 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps 
ALTHOUGH sold at popular prices, costing 


little or no more than ordinary lines, 
UNIVERSAL Appliances offer the best values 
obtainable, whether that value is measured in 
quality of materials, attractiveness of design, in 
workmanship, or in service rendered. Every 


Appliance is unconditionally 
factorily perform the task for 


guaranteed to satis- 
which it is intended. 


There is a UNIVERSAL Household Help for every Home 


Need only a few of which are sho 


wn in the Border. Ask 


your neighbor or your dealer about their merits—THEY 


KNOW and will be proud to tell 


you. 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps Sold by all Good Dealers 
Write Dept. 34 for Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 


Manufacturers 


New Britain, Conn. 
of 


THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





Electric Coffee Urn 
$15.00 






Electric Coffee Urn Set $42.25 
others $29.00 up 
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C feeding the Family During Those 
Bustest Days 


(Continued from Page 135) 


each of chopped carrots, onions, turnips, 
celery and potatoes, seasoning nicely and 
boiling gently until the vegetables are done. 


LAs SLICES WITH CHUTNEY. Cut the cold 
roast lamb in very thin slices, spread each 
with a teaspoonful of chutney, or with bread 
stuffing moistened with chili sauce. Roll up 
and fasten with toothpicks, sauté quickly in 
two tablespoonfuls of hot fat, squeeze a few 
drops of lemon juice over each roll, and serve 
on a hot platter garnished with parsley. 


SprnacH Motp. Reheat the spinach, one 
and a half cupfuls, already reserved, in one 
tablespoonful of butter, adding two finely 
chopped hard-cooked eggs, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a few grains each of pepper and 
paprika, also enough vinegar to moisten well. 
Mix all thoroughly, then press into a bowl 
or small deep pan, turn out on a hot plate 
and garnish with sliced hard-cooked egg. 


STUFFED RouND STEAK. Purchase a round 
or rump steak weighing about two pounds, 
but cut very thin. With a dull knife score it 
lightly on one side only, taking care that the 
cuts do not go through the meat. Spread 
with a well-seasoned poultry stuffing, roll up 
and tie securely. Rub the surface of the roll 
with a paste made of two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and three tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
place ina hot oven—450° F.—to become well 





Inaugural Dinner 


Roast Lamb 
Browned Potatoes Brown Gravy 
Currant Jelly Spinach in Cream Sauce 
Olives Pickles 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Rhubarb Pie 
Coffee 


First Day 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable and Meat Scallop 
(Made From Soup Meat and Vegetables) 
Lettuce and Egg Salad 
Spice Cakes 
Cream Cheese 
Milk Tea 
DINNER 


Vegetable Soup 
Lamb and Chutney Slices 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Spinach Mold 


Pineapple Tapioca Cream 
Tea Coffee 
Second Day 
LUNCHEON 


Corn Beef Hash, Tartar Sauce 
Dutch Salad 
Fruit Muffins 


Tea Milk 


DINNER 
Spanish Onion Soup With Toast 
Pickles Cold Ham 
Creamed Potatoes 
Hot Caramel Bread Pudding 
Cream Coffee 


Third Day 


LUNCHEON 
Baked-Lamb Hash in Ramekins 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Canned Fruit Cookies 
Tea Milk 





browned. After half an hour pour a cupful 
of boiling water or stock or tomato juice in 
the pan, cover closely and continue cooking 
for an hour or longer at 350° F. Serve witha 
gravy made from the juices in the pan. 


SPANISH RICE calls for one and a half cup- 
fuls of cooked rice, a pint of canned toma- 
toes, a slice of onion and one green pepper 
freed from the seeds and cut in small pieces. 
Stew the tomatoes, onion and pepper for 
about ten minutes, add the rice, a teaspoon- 
ful of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, an 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper and a mere 
sprinkle of paprika. Simmer for fifteen min- 
utes, then serve on squares of toast. 


MACARONI MOLp. Melt a tablespoonful of 
butter and add a tablespoonful of flour; cook 
together for a few moments, then add half a 
cupful of milk and half a cupful of soft 
bread crumbs, the yolks of two eggs beaten 
well and a cupful of cooked chopped maca- 
roni, with half a cupful of cold ham or other 
meat chopped fine. Add a few pieces of 
pimiento or green pepper and a tablespoon- 
ful of minced parsley. Stir all together over 
the fire until well mixed, then fold in the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
pour into a well-greased baking dish, set this 
in a pan of hot water, and bake in a moderate 
ovenuntil firm—350° F.—for fifteen minutes. 
Turn out on a hot platter. 


«Menus for the Week 


DINNER 
Stuffed Round Steak 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage in Béchamel Sauce 
Apple and Nut Salad Cheese Dressing 
Steamed Gingerbread With Lemon Sauce 
Tea or Coffee 


Fourth Day 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish Rice Baked Cabbage 
Toasted Crackers 


Milk Fruit Cup Tea 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Cold Sliced Stuffed Round Steak 
Macaroni Mold 
Mixed-Vegetable Salad French Dressing 
Orange Custard Tart 
Tea Coffee 


Fifth Day 


LUNCHEON 
Potato Chowder 


Spring Salad Crackers 
Cinnamon Toast Tea 
DINNER 
Stewed Chicken Dumplings 


Potatoes Boiled in Their Jackets 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Strawberries 
Wafers 


Cream 
Coffee 
Sixth Day 
LUNCHEON 
Curry of Chicken With Rice 
Rhubarb or Prune Brown Betty 
ilk Tea 
DINNER 
Baked Salmon or White Fish : 
Green Peas Potatoes au Gratin 
Lettuce and Green Pepper Salad 
Russian Dressing 
Lemon Jelly With Cream 
Tea Coffee 
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Seas, rivers, lakes, ponds and streams all are sources of food fish. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 





the same food value? 


= 4) Tuis 1s Wry both a fish and a meat course are not 
necessary in a well-balanced dinner. 





DO YOU KNOW that a temperature low enough for the cold 
storage of meat will not keep fish from spoiling? 

Tuis 1s Wuy in order to preserve fish it is usually frozen. 

DO YOU KNOW that fish which has been frozen spoils 
quickly after it is thawed? 

Tuts ts Wuy frozen fish should be purchased in its stiffened con- 
dition and should not be thawed out until it is time to cook it. 


DO YOU KNOW that such fish as salmon and mackerel have 
oil secreted in the fibers of the flesh, recognized by the dark- 
colored streaks? 

Tuis 1s Wuy dark-meated fish are best prepared by broiling or 
baking rather than by frying. 

DO YOU KNOW that the flavor of fish is in part due to the 
fat or oil? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the lean or white fish have less distinctive fla- 
vors and we like them served with rich, well-seasoned sauces. 


DO YOU KNOW that acid will help keep the flesh of cooked 
fish white and firm? 
Tuis 1s Wuy vinegar or lemon juice is added to water in which 


fish is boiled. 
DO YOU KNOW that some of the flavor and the nutriment 


are lost when fish are cooked in boiling water? 

Tuis 1s Wuy steaming is a better method than boiling for cook- 
ing most kinds of fish. 

DO YOU KNOW that the meat fibers in fish are short and 
the connective tissue is delicate? 

Tuis 1s Wuy fish cooks quickly and falls apart when overdone. 

DO YOU KNOW that salt-water fish are especially rich in 
their iodine content? 


Tuis 1s Wuy all salt-water fish, either fresh or salted, are valuable 
additions to the diet in the prevention of goiter tendencies. 


DO YOU KNOW we have recently learned that fish fats and 
oils contain a substance which promotes normal bone 
growth? 


Tuis 1s Wuy oil either in the form of fat fish or cod-liver oil is 
an important food for growing children. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 























Womans New freedom 


Countless women in suburbs and country 
have learned that the secret of freedom 
from long kitchen hours lies in their cook 
stoves. 


They have abandoned the old fashioned 
coal stove and adopted in its place the 
improved Perfection Oil Range. This is 
the modern development of the oil stove, — 
an oil range, whose powerful burners have 
raised the standard of oil stove cooking 
to that of gas. 


Women are finding that kitchen tasks are 
lightened by the faster cooking and the 
greater convenience afforded by these 
newly developed Perfection Ranges. 


A ten minute demonstration at your deal- 
er’s will show you how Perfection’s gas- 
like service will bring you better cooking 
results and the leisure hours you deserve. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 
7316 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 






















































Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. 
























































































you buy 
125 dozen 


eggs every 
year 


Tue egg bill for -a family of 
four runs up to at least $85 a 
year. Eggs simply must be kept 
fresh —above suspicion. Can 
your refrigerator be trusted 
with them always ? 

Get a Gibson and be sure. 
The crisp, cold current of air 
inside is a food-freshener. The 
scientific, twelve-wall insulation 
positively keeps warm air out. 
The doors lock automatically. 
The patented, non-clogging, 
cast aluminum trap stops heat 
from coming up through the 
drain. An air-tight refrigera- 
tor everywhere! And it is eco- 
nomical in use of ice. 

The Gibson is easy to clean — 
always. The seamless, one-piece 
porcelain interior is snow-white. 
The corners are rounded. No 
place for dirt to hide. The 
metal shelves are rust-proof. 
Sanitary throughout. 

Put your faith and food in 
the Gibson. See the Gibson 
dealer in your city. A price 
to fit every purse. 

Gibson cork-board insulated  re- 
frigerators are extensively used 
with electrical refrigeration units. 
Gixnson RerricEratror Co. 

Greenville, Mich. 


Distributors in all principal cities 


** keep them fresher 
ina 


ibson 


REFRIGERATOR. 
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Easily Made (ombinations That are Different 


T IS comparatively 

simple to sit down 

and evolve a com- 
bination so elaborate, 
complicated and ex- 
pensive as to make it 
different. But such 
recipes are not practi- 
cal enough for frequent 
application by most 
housekeepers. That is 
why I have attempted 
to evolve some slant as 
to easy combinations 
of comparatively sim- 
pleingredients that will 
make them original 


and tempting enough To make a paper 


to afford an interesting cornucopia, grasp 
variety from their ordi- firmly in the left 
nary appearance; some hand a corner of a 
suggestions whose al- square of paper. 


lure consists in attrac- 
tive simplicity and not in difficult elabora- 
tion. Often a different service or an individ- 
ual combination makes a thing seem new. 
For instance, there is nothing new about 
currant jelly sandwiches or about cold 
sliced chicken; but I most gratefully re- 
ceived what I now consider a most valuable 
possession in the way of a culinary idea 
when I was told to pack currant jelly sand- 
wiches to eat with the cold chicken on a 
motor picnic. 

My family welcome especially two soup 
variations which, for my part, I delight in 
making because they are so easy to prepare. 


Sour oF SPRING CABBAGE. With a sharp 
knife shred very finely about one cupful of 
tender spring cabbage and draw the knife 
across the shreds cutting them in tiny bits; 
add a few white celery leaves shredded or 
one-quarter teaspoonful of celery salt if 
the fresh product is not at hand. Stew 
over a direct fire in one and a half cupfuls 
of milk about fifteen minutes. Meanwhile 
make three cupfuls of thin white sauce in 
a double boiler, allowing for thickening 
one tablespoonful of flour for each cupful of 
milk. To this add while it is cooking one 
tablespoonful of finely minced onion, a few 
grains of Cayenne pepper, a teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Beat the sauce with an egg beater to make it 
smooth and velvety. Add the cabbage and 
the milk and serve very hot with hot buttered 
crackers. In tomato time add, if wished, 
a half to one cupful of hot stewed tomatoes 
into which one-eighth teaspoonful of soda 
has been stirred. Serve at once. 


EMERGENCY Soup. Make in the usual 
way three cupfuls of white sauce to which 
while cooking one teaspoonful of finely 
minced onion has been added, together with 
a few grains of Cayenne pepper and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
in addition to the regulation seasoning. Dis- 
solve a bouillon cube in three tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water, add to 
the soup, and beat vigor- 
ously fora minute. Serve 
with hot toast fingers on 
each of which a thin slice 
of cheese has been melted. 

Something new or dif- 
ferent in sandwiches al- 
ways brings forth much 
comment and often is just 
the touch which makes 
one’spicnic meals popular. 


BACON AND CREAM- 
CHEESE SANDWICHES. 
Spread thin slices of whole 
wheat or white bread with 
cream cheese moistened 
with chili sauce, allowing 
about one tablespoonful 
of the latter to a three- 
ounce cake of the cheese. 
Sprinkle with small bits of 
crisp bacon, press together 


By FLorence Tarr Eaton 








While rolling, gently push toward the point of the 
cornucopia to keep it firm. The opening may 
be held together with gummed labels, and some 
notches cut in the point to simulate a star tube. 


SANDWICHES PIQUANT. Use as a filling for 
any kind of bread ordinary mild cheese grated 
and moistened with chili sauce, using the pro- 
portions of a half pound of the grated cheese 
to one-quarter cupful of the chili sauce. 


Quick HARLEQUIN SANDWICHES. Butter 
four thin slices of white bread and sprinkle 
one thickly with minced parsley, one with 
paprika, adding a bit of thick red catchup or 
chili sauce if on hand, and one with yellow 
grated cheese; each filling should be thick 
enough to make a distinct color. Press to- 
gether very firmly, trim off crusts, and slice 
thinly down through the layers crosswise of 
the oblong. Repeat to make number required. 





As the warm weather 
approaches salads may 
often be used as the 
main part of the lunch 
eon meal,and onenever 
seems to tire of them 
provided they offer 
something which is new 
or different. The fol- 
lowing recipes fit nicely 
into this category. ~ 


LUNCHEON SALAD. 
Hollow out six medium 
size tomatoes, uniform 
in size and shape, after 
peeling; sprinkle 





Holding the paper lightly with salt and 
between the thumb sugar and set away to 
and forefinger as chill. Mix together half 
shown, roll it about a cupful each of diced 
the right hand. canned or fresh pine- 


apple, celery, and 
shredded cabbage, and add two table 
spoonfuls of coarsely chopped peanuts or 
other nuts, and three or four dates, stoned 
and cut in slivers. Moisten liberally with 
mayonnaise mixed with one-quarter its 
measure of chili sauce. Fill tomatoes with 
this mixture and set each on a white lettuce 
leaf. Garnish with a dab of mayonnaise. 


SPRING LUNCHEON SALAD. Arrange a 
crossed sheaf of cooked asparagus stalks 
from which all the tough portion has been 
removed, in the middle of a large salad 
plate and surround with a liberal border of 





stalks of similar length, heads extending 
toward the edge of the plate. Make a 
wreath of rather thickly sliced hard-cooked 
eggs, covering the lower part of the stems 
of the asparagus, and in the middle of each 
slice of egg place a small round or star of 
pimiento. Arrange whirls of thick mayon 
naise ornamentally as desired and serve 
very cold, accompanied by hot corn-bread 
sticks. The whole salad may be arranged 
on a bed of lettuce if desired. 


DeLicious Drssert SALAD. Mix to- 
gether one and a half cupfuls each of diced 
fresh or canned pineapple and finely diced 
apple, adding two tablespoonfuls of minced 
pimiento and two or three hearts of celery, 
diced. Just before serving moisten liberally 
with mayonnaise to which a little whipped 
cream has been added, and serve in nests of 
white lettuce. Serve with crisped crackers. 

Here are two recipes for desserts which are 
nice enough for any company affair, but 
which may be made very quickly. 


ETHIOPIANS. To serve six people soak 
overnight eighteen large prunes. Stew until 
tender but not broken; cool, remove pits, 
and neatly insert in each a sliver of preserved 
ginger or candied orange peel, a piece of an 
almond or other nut, and half a marshmallow, 
letting the latter extend a bit. Arrange in 
one layer ona flat glass dish and heap whipped 
cream irregularly, in ro- 
settes, around it. Scatter 
slivered almonds over the 
top and serve. 


DisH oF SNow. Whip 
one cupful of cream until 
stiff and fold into it lightly 
one-quarter pound of pea- 
nut brittle put through 
the food chopper, one cup- 
ful of dry, boiled rice, one 
cupfulof diced pineapple 
fresh or canned, and a few 
marshmallows cut in 
eighths. Add powdered 
sugar, if wished sweeter, 
and as much pineapple 
sirup as it will stand with- 
out becoming “runny ”— 
about two tablespoonfuls. 
Pile lightly in a shallow 
glass dish, garnish with 
petals cut from mara- 


firmly, trim off crusts, and Attractive garnishes can be made using this easily made paper bag in place of the usual schino cherries and serve 
cut in any shapes desired. canvas bag and metal tube, and, as little expense is involved, it may be thrown away. very cold. 
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A plea for more 
freedom for women 
by 
MapaM_E Friepa HempeEt 


Famous prima donna of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 





T was intermission during one of Madame 

Hempel’s Jenny Lind concerts. The famous 

prima donna, gracefully gowned in a Lind 
costume, was resting in her dressing room. Out 
front the applause was just dying away. Madame 
Hempel listened. 

“TIsn’t it wonderful,” she said, “the love people 
have for music? I often wish I were rich as Croesus 
that I might establish concert halls and concert 
courses in every town and village!” 

“Don’t you think,” it was suggested, “that the 
day is coming when even the smallest towns will 
have these things—their music clubs, their song 
festivals, perhaps even their opera?” 

“Undoubtedly,” Madame Hempel agreed. “But 
if more people—particularly women—would lend 
a hand, how quickly such a ‘musical millennium’ 
could be achieved! The movement simply lacks 
numbers. And it isn’t because women have no 
interest in or appreciation for good music—that’s 
born in most of us. Chiefly, it’s because they lack 
time—or think they do. 

“You know I sometimes divide women into two 
classes—nightingales and canaries. The nightin- 
gale, with its beautiful voice of almost limitless 
range, sings so sweetly when it is free. Imprison it 


and the melody in its heart is stilled. The canary, 


on the other hand, is content to stay in its little cage 
and sing the same song day after day, a song that 
must grow monotonous even to the canary itself. 

“Most women, as girls, are like the nightingale. 
The range of their activities is endless—they fairly 
bubble over with the urge to do things, to go places. 
Then they marry and retire to a cage. Some be- 
comic canaries, content with their cooped-up exist- 
ence and the monotonous round of household 
duties. But most of them remain nightingales— 
with their voices stilled. As they go through their 
tedious week, from washing to ironing to cleaning, 
they long for the activities they used to know. 
They long to be part of the world beyond their 
hor es—a world infinitely big and beautiful, filled 
Wit. music and books and plays, with parties and 
bus ness and clubs. Nor are women selfish in this 
de:'re. For they know that only by broadening 


Published in the interest of the public, and on behalf of 
the Laundry Industry by the American Laundry Ma- 
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their own interests can they hope to keep pace 
with their husbands and children. Only in this 
way can they make their homes as attractive to 
their loved ones as the outside world. 

“Why, then, do women remain, like voiceless 
nightingales, in their little cage homes? Simply, as I 
see it, because they do not realize that they can get 
out. They can’t see how, with the washing, the clean- 


ing, the cooking to 
look after, they can pos- 
sibly do anything else. Yet 
all the while, all about them, 
agencies are waiting to loosen 
the bars that shut them in, to 
lift the drudgery out of their 
lives and give them the leisure 
they so deeply desire. The vac- 
uum cleaner, the laundry—oh, 
there are a host of work-ending, 
time-gaining methods for women 
who will use them. 
“Fortunately, hundreds of thou- 
sands of women have already dis- 
covered and are using these modern 
household helps. These women have found 
the key to their cages; club work, church 
and community activities, sports and social 
. affairs—all the many things that they have 
longed for are open to them. Now—if only 
the millions of other imprisoned ‘nightingales’ 
would follow their example!” 





An extra day a week—a day to give to the children, a day 
for self-development or study, for leisure or pleasure, for 
rest or recreation—this is the contribution of the modern 
laundry toward aricher, broader life for the American house- 
wife. More than two million women are already using the 
laundry’s saving services; more turn to it each day. Particu- 
larly since, with a wide variety of services available, this 
practical washday aid can be utilized by every home, no 
matter what its needs, no matter what its budget. All-ironed 
services, partially ironed services, a service in which the 
clothes are returned, snowy-white and damp, for ironing at 
home—you can choose exactly the type of help you prefer, at 
aprice that fits your purse. Today, phone one of the modern 
laundries in your city and ask them to send for your bundle. 
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One of These Three Figures is Yours. 


No matter which figure is yours, there’s a Pictorial Review 
tetacccetmesriamcali@mrnh) come velemm (ere) am vellicotatlm@mrtetemy(oetecou 
No other pattern in the world offers these advantages. 


Or 


Average 
Figure 
Gram elttiasetete 
Weatantaelane) anaate 
Average figure 
is smaller than 
the measure- 
ment of the 

hips. 


Slender Hip 
Figure 
The bust and 
hip measure- 
mentsareabout 
the same, the 
waistline lower 
than the aver- 


age figure. 


Larger Hip 
Figure 
The hip meas- 
urement is lar- 
ver than that 
of the average 
figure, and the 
waistline is 

shorter. 
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“Black Oxen”. Don’t 1 

the first instalment of this 

fascinating story in the May 

issue of Pictorial Review 
You'll 


Pattern 2657 elecuasWPAcles) 
Price 45c i Matuce: mle 
Sizes 16 to 48 Sizes 16 to 46 

Pattern 2668 Pattern 2667 
Price 45c Price 45c 
Sizes 16 to 44 Sizes 14 to 46 


Notice the absence of margins. Your material is 
always in sight as you cut along the scien- 
tifically accurate edge of a Pictorial 
Review Pattern. 
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Styles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproductions 
of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and 
various fabrics. 

Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treat- 
ments and trimmings. 
Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 
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SANITAS 


STANDARD 


slp 


i, S 
ame Sue 


| BRAND 
EG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE} 


Look for this 
trademark on the 


back of the goods. 


















‘ MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Like a great hand raised up against wall cracks 


MAGINE some great, invisible, tireless, 
restraining hand constantly holding 
your plaster walls in place—a hand made 
up all of fingers, nearly three thousand of 
them crisscrossing in each square yard, grip- 
ping, tugging, pulling back when cracks 
begin, keeping many from even starting. 
That’s just how Sanrras Modern Wall 
Covering helps to keep your walls firm. 
Incidentally, Saniras is an additional in- 
sulator. It is a paying investment, not 
an expense. 


SANITAS is amodern material, a distinctive 
decoration, made on cloth, with a ready- 
painted surface that does not let the weave 
show through. Saniras does not crack, 


tear, peel, blister, or fade. It can be hung 
on new walls as soon as the plaster is dry, 
on old walls when the cracks have been 
filled, and over the modern plaster-boards. 


The special oil-color surface can be wiped 
clean and fresh with a damp cloth. And 
all that the damp cloth des wipe off ss 
the dirt. The bright, durable colors are 
there to stay. You can have beautiful San- 
ITAs styles for every room in the house, 
not for just the bathroom and kitchen. 
It is the ideal wall covering to use where 
there are children in the home. Which- 
ever style you use, it is the same as all the 
others in quality, construction and guaran- 
tee—only the finish is different. 


cAsk your decorator to show you the new Sanitas styles. 
Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE Propucts Co. 


320 Broadway, 


When you visit Atlantic City, see the Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 


Dept. 1 


New York 
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I realized that, living but one mile from the 
store, 1 was paying the same prices as my 
friend whose delivery required some five 
miles of gasoline. This is no brief for the so- 
called “chain” store. Indeed, unless they 
keep the goods as branded by the manu- 
facturer himself, I will have none of them. 
But there is no question that their policy of 
making a definite charge for service is not 
only the fairest solution of this delivery prob- 
lem, but it also enables the housekeeper in- 
terested to accomplish real saving. 

There is always a question of relative 
saving through quantity purchase or “hand 
to mouth” buying. The quantity plan 
theoretically should show a certain 
saving, but I do not find it always does. 
The reason seems to be 
a psychological one for 
every worker is affected 
by the appearance of 
abundance, to a little 
more careless handling 
of supplies, and this 
leakage affects the 
otherwise possible sav- 
ing. Moreover, you 
often lose the advantage 
of packaging, when goods are bought in bulk; 
and more and more I am convinced that this 
added expense of manufacture is returned to 
the housekeeper in a saving of materials as 
well as in quality and cleanliness. 

There are, of course, always certain ex- 
ceptions to this; and you must be influenced 
solely by individual and local conditions. 
For instance, I usually make an exception of 
canned goods of both fruits and vegetables 
that are in common use. Marmalades and 
jams, and the pineapple, peach and apricot 
put up in syrup can be bought to advantage 
by the case. Of the vegetables, I select for 
quantity purchase: peas, beans, corn, to- 
matoes and Lima beans. Someone else may 
make a widely different selection. 

There are certain winter vegetables that 
will hold over during the winter, but only 
if conditions are right. Don’t attempt their 
purchase in quantity, if they must be stored 
in or near a heated cellar. 

When it comes to a question of actual sup- 
plies, my experiences in the matter of selec- 
tion may be of help. After every possible 
method of egg purchase, I have reached the 
conclusion that so-called “ cold-storage”’ eggs 
of the highest quality, offer me the best I can 
buy in seasons of scarcity. The fancy egg at 
the fancy dealer’s may have an added adjec- 
tive as to freshness, but the flavor is not 
enough better to pay for the greatly increased 
price. Of course, where you have a known 
source of really fresh eggs, this does not hold 
good. Actual freshness may be worth paying 
for, but not the imitation I am convinced is 
often offered. I commend you, then, to the 
use of the good cold-storage egg. If the family 
is large and there is much cooking required, 
it may even pay to buy two qualities. And 
by all means take advantage of any local 
preference as to color since the unpopular 
varicty, every bit as good in quality, may be 
bought for several cents a dozen cheaper. 


Pointers on Economy Buying 
E VEN before coffee had soared to its pres- 


-/ cnt high prices, I had made a discovery 
Which has proved a real money saver: Buy 


the coffee in the bean and grind it fresh only 
as needed. It is obvious that a superior 
flavor in the same brand is developed by this 
method, but it is of greater importance to 
me that I can substitute a “cheap” coffee 
an still serve an excellent brew. To carry 
out this plan the‘coffee mill is essential, for the 


freshly ground feature is the secret of a satis- 
lactory brew from a cheaper grade of coffee. 
! find that it pays to purchase butter on a 
weekly basis of requirement. The amount 
you will need will depend on the extent of 
the cooking which requires its use together 
with the particular butter requirements of 
your family. We use three pounds per week 
'n 4 family where there are five to be served. 
But except for seasoning vegetables, where 
utter is used for its own fine flavor, practi- 
ally no butter is used in cooking. 
_ Uhe milk supply, unless pure and raw, as it 
is Not in cities where there is safety only in 
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enforced pasteurization, can be wisely sup- 
plemented by some form of preserved milk. 
Either evaporated or powdered milk is suit- 
able for universal use in cooking, while the 
condensed may be used where its added 
sweetness is not an objection. Buy the 
amount of milk needed for drinking and if 
possible see that the children’s supply is the 
certified raw milk. Then from the powdered 
or evaporated variety, mix the fluid milk a 
quart at a time, or enough for the day’s 
requirements, and you 
will find it as convenient 
to use as fresh milk. By 
this method, there is op- 
portunity for saving if 
your milk requirements 
are uneven. 

As to marketing for 
the meat supply of the 
family, I think I have 
proved that it does not 
pay to shop around. 
Much of one’s satisfac- 
tion depends upon in- 
dividual preference as 
to flavor of meat. And 
that, in turn, is affected 
by the temperature and time allowed for 
ripening at least in the case of the red meats, 
as mutton and beef. Therefore I prefer to 
select a dealer and tell him my whole story 
at once: namely, that I like well-hung, well- 
flavored beef of prime quality. He then places 
my requirements as a customer and knows 
that he is assured of custom so long as flavor 
and quality are acceptable. I find it is not 
commonly known that this hanging of meat 
determines to a large degree its tenderness 
and flavor, and that these two qualities are 
quite aside from quality in the sense of price. 
Two butchers may sell an identical quality, 
but only the one beef will have been hung 
at a temperature and over a period of time 
that yield maximum flavor and tenderness. 
No butcher can thus discover your real re- 
quirements with a single offhand cash pur- 
chase. Again the butcher who has all your 
trade, and knows he is to have it, is not 
gambling on customer demand. 


Most Meat from the Meat Dollar 


IMES have so changed that it is no longer 

possible to tell a housekeeper, especially 
one with a small family, to buy the so-called 
cheap cuts, if she would save money. Many 
butchers, at least the small retail ones, do not 
seem to buy whole sides of beef as they used 
to do, with all the wide variation in prices. 
But if there doesn’t seem the same oppor- 
tunity to buy less expensive cuts, there is 
all the more necessity for selecting carefully 
in order to secure the most meat for the 
money. 

Among the cuts that I have found give me 
most value, I must yield first place to a large 
roast of beef. In spite of its high first cost it 
represents most “‘meat meals for the money.” 
I purchase not less than two ribs and pref- 
erably three prime ribs, with a second cut 
only if I cannot get the prime. But for a 
family of two the more satisfactory choice is 
a six-pound size of so-called Delmonico or 
short steak of Boston fame. 

In general, select the cuts containing a 
minimum of bone and waste if you would get 
the most meat out of the meat dollar. An 
exception to this rule is stew meat, the neck 
of both lamb and veal being ideal for this use 
because it possesses both sweetness of flavor 
and tenderness to recommend it. 

Most housekeepers have poultry rightly 
listed as a popular but expensive meat. The 
weight of the bird selected, however, is of 
some index value to serving cost. One must 
pay for the bone structure in any event and, 
therefore, capons, heavy roasting chickens 
and turkeys over rather than under twelve 
pounds are the more economical purchase in 
the end. 

Fish is almost too local an issue to offer 
more than a passing suggestion. Personally 
Iserve two fish dinners a week, but the quality 
and freshness must determine its frequency. 
As to cost I have not found that it shows any 
appreciable money saving over meat. 







(Continued on Page 148) 








drains. 


like it before. 


Use Drano regularly 


Prod that * 
stubborn drain 
—with Drano 


Put an end to that daily bother of stubborn, 
slow-moving drains, with Drano, the drain 
cleaner that will clean them out in a hurry 
and keep them clean and free-flowing. 

Watch Drano work in that “pet” drain. 
Pour it in and add water according to direc- 
tions on the can. Watch it bubble and boil as 
it scours and scrubs down inside the drain- 
pipe—as it dissolves grease, hair, lint and 
animal and vegetable matter that clog up 
Now flush out with water—and the 
drain is clean and free-flowing. 

Drano purifies and sterilizes, too—makes 
the drain sanitary—and destroys breeding 
places for germs. You’ve never seen anything 
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Drano cleans, disinfects 
and deodorizes garbage 
cans. 





Drano keeps refrigera- 
tor drain-pipes clean 
and sanitary. 


Housewives everywhere are ridding themselves 


of the nuisance of lazy drains by frequent use 
of Drano. Keep a can of Drano handy—use it 
regularly in kitchen, bathroom and laundry. 

Drano positively will not harm porce- 


lain, enamel or plumbing. 


If not at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store, send 25c fora full-sizedcan. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ SEER 









Drano removes grease 
from garage floors. 


Drano 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and 
Opens Drains 


Restaurants, hotels, apartment houses, barber 
shops and beauty shops find Drano saves 
bothersome drain troubles and 


expensive plumbing bills. 
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Paradise Valley 
Rainier National Park 


Old Faithful Geyser, 
Yellowstone National Park 
© Haynes, St. Paul 


America’s 


Summer Wonderland 


calls you to a great adventure 


Out beyond the world of hum- 
drum lies a land of high adventure. 
It starts at the Rockies—it ends 
at the Pacific beaches. And in be- 
tween a thousand vacation won- 
der-spots are calling you this 
summer. 

Pack your bags, board a train, 
forget awhile the world of clut- 
tered desks and household cares! 
Surrender yourself to the clean, 
strong spell of the mountains. Re- 
fresh your soul in a realm of snow- 
capped peaks, flower-flooded val- 
leys, gleaming glaciers, sunny 
beaches. 

Come this summer—and plan 
to include one or more of these 
famous scenic attractions: 

Yellowstone National Park 

Glacier National Park 

Rainier National Park 

Crater Lake National Park 

The Alaskan Tour 


Every day brings perfect vacation 


weather. There is glorious sport of 
every kind—golf, mountain climb- 
ing, fishing, motoring, surf bath- 
ing, horseback riding, boating. 
You’ll enjoy the splendid cities, the 
excellent hotels. 

You can visit Yellowstone or 
Glacier on your way out or back. 
You can include the famous Cody 
Road, the Puget Sound country, 
the Columbia River drive, the 
Spokane country, or any of hun- 
dreds of other vacation attractions. 

Low round trip excursion rates 
this summer. Through trains pro- 
viding a service which anticipates 
your every travel wish. You can 
go one way and return another. 
(Through Scenic Colorado at no 
extra transportation cost.) Stop 
off where you wish along the way. 


Free new Travel Book 
Send the coupon now for the free 
illustrated book, ‘‘The American 
Wonderland.”’ 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


“The Great Northern Ry. 








‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


——MAIL THIS COU PON— 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 31-E 
Burlington Railroad Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book, 
“The American Wonderland.” 
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But let us glance back at that bugaboo of 
most housekeepers, “‘ house operating costsq”’ 
to see if some of the leaks cannot be found. 

In my own case the adoption of a heat con- 
trol oven range had some influence on the gas 
bill, which had been enormous, due to the 
high price of gas in the locality in the first 
place, and to the large consumption of hot 
water by the family itself. The hot-water 
system, an automatic gas one, was efficient, 
and I hesitated to put automatic cut-off taps 
on the hot-water faucets because of their in- 
convenience. Nevertheless, it is true that if 
they are put on every hot-water faucet in the 
house, the cost of hot water, if gas be the 
fuel, can be greatly reduced. However, there 
seems nothing more worthwhile paying for 
than an abundant supply of hot water. 

If you have been using a gas heater at- 
tached to a tank in the kitchen, the kind 
which you light only as required, there is real 
economy at hand for you. Install an insu- 
lated jacket which laces on the boiler. It is 
not expensive and does cut down considerable 
heat loss by radiation. In addition, there 
are inexpensive clock attachments that will 
turn off the gas at any time set. 

The coal heater which is especially designed 
for heating water and which, together with 
the boiler to which it is connected, is com- 
pletely insulated, is doubtless the cheapest 
source of hot water, where the care of the fire 
does not represent an added wage cost. The 
only disadvantages are the care and the 
trouble of stoking and ash removing. 

While the once popular hot-water back 
attached to the kitchen range must be rated 
as a wasteful as well as insufficient source of 
supply, there have recently been developed 
outside coils for use with steam house- 
heating plants which have proved really 
satisfactory for winter use. 


Stop the Leaks and Effect a Saving 


IL heaters also are practical. I find that 

their maintenance can be a question ofa 
gallon of oil per day per burner, if rightly used. 
When first installed light and maintain at full 
flame until the boiler is once well heated; then 
reduce the flame and keep it burning all the 
time, as low as possible, to yield the properly 
blue color of perfect combustion. 

There remain the automatic gas-operated 
water systems, that are in a class all by 
themselves for convenience and service. They 
supply unlimited quantities of hot water and 
at a low cost per gallon, but their actual cost 
of operation varies with the requirements of 
each family; thrifty use and watchful care 
are the only real secrets to low operating cost. 

It is an old story, needing only a reminder, 
that it is the wasteful use of gas in cooking 
that is the most costly item. The same meal 
can be cooked to equal perfection and still 
show widely different consumption of gas. So, 


High Lights on the Preservation of Foods 
Sor Winter Use 


(Continued from Page 132) 


ladles the hot product can be handled very 
easily, and when everything is hot to begin 
with it is not difficult to understand how 
much easier it is for the heat of the sterilizing 
bath to penetrate to the center of the jar, thus 
decreasing the time for heating the entire con- 
tents of the jar or can to the temperature of 
the canner. 

In the canning of vegetables and meats, if 
you care to try the latter, the use of the 
steam-pressure canner will be a safeguard 
worthy of adoption. Take also the usual 
precautions as to perfect jars and fresh rub- 
ber rings of a reliable quality. 

As a special precaution when using canned 
vegetables be sure that they are boiled ac- 
tively for five to ten minutes before serving. 
If wished for salad use, boil first and then 
chill. If there should be any spoilage pres- 
ent, scientific research has proved for us that 
no ill effects will result from the use of the 


low will keep the whole top of the stove hot. 


watch the burners and see that they are kept 
clean and burning efficiently. Turn the gas 
on after you light the match instead of before. 
Also, turn down the burner flame, so soon as 
it has heated the container to the boiling 
point, thus using for the actual cooking three 
to five cubic feet of gas instead of fifteen! 
In actual practice I have found much seem- 
ingly unpreventable waste is due to the ne- 
cessity of serving meals piping hot. That js 
why I am enthusiastic with regard to the en- 
closed top range. In using these closed tops 
you will discover, as I did, that while two 
burners are needed to bring two utensils to 
the boiling point, only one is needed to keep 
them there, and that a single burner turned 


Items Influencing Operating (sts 


IGH’ TING cost today is almost universally 
in terms of the bill for electricity, and our 
sole means of influencing this item lies in skill- 
ful installation and careful use. Rates, too, 
influence the total. Of the household devices 
motors take comparatively little current and 
therefore show little effect on the electric bill. 
But heating devices repay you for every bit of 
care taken in their operation. Turn off the 
current just before you finish the work in- 
stead of just after. 

In any attempt to cut down lighting bills, 
care must be used not to affect the comfort 
and eye health of the family. I take it for 
granted that you are not using the old- 
fashioned carbon lamps. Small ten-watt 
lamps of the Mazda type are excellent for 
halls, bedrooms and closets as well as the 
bathroom that must be kept lighted. But, in 
addition, there should be other lights avail- 
able, wherever working conditions must be 
served. There should be an abundance of 
outlets making the use of the small lamp 
possible; and three-way switches for the 
commonly used lights of halls and stairs re- 
pay their first cost. With the aid of the ten- 
watt lamps, we traced no appreciable jump in 
use of current, after semi-indirect fixtures 
were installed in living rooms and bedrooms 
and there can be no question of the added eye 
comfort afforded the family. 

There are often leaks in the heating sys- 
tem or its operation that add their toll to this 
phase of house-operating cost. Perhaps the 
commonest failure is a neglect to insulate the 
heater and the pipes. And most of us realize 
that some form of automatic control of 
drafts and checks is another fuel saver. 

Metal weather stripping is good. It is 
sightly and the windows operate more con- 
veniently than when storm windows are in- 
stalled. But, as in the case of our own home 
of frame construction, it does not prove as 
effective as the storm window, which not 
only keeps the air out, but contributes an 
added blanket of “‘dead-air space.” 





product if this practice is consistently carried 
out. 

Fruits are more easily canned and if avail- 
able at a low cost an array of canned fruits 
in variety will prove to be a valuable asset in 
planning the winter meals. Follow the 
method which you like best, either open- 
kettle or cold-pack. If, however, you have 
had any trouble from mold or other cause, 
when using the open-kettle method—that is, 
cooking the fruit in sirup and packing hot in 
sterilized jars and sealing at once—sterilize 
for five minutes in a hot-water-bath canner 








just as you do when using the cold-pack 
method. ‘Tomatoes may be successfully 
canned in the same way as fruits. 

For complete directions, together with a 
time-table for sterilization, for home canning, 
send to the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., for their new bulletin. 
f 
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ter Royal Flighness Ftoblin 


(Continued from Page 77) 


her mind. I paid her the ten pounds, and 
sie helped me move my things down. She 
nade me put my hat on. The old lady sat 
my bed and watched us pack. We none 
us spoke. It was nearly midnight. Paul, 
y prince, was unconscious when I got to 
im. The pictures were on his 
velids again of those awful 
lings in Russia. There was 
doctor there. Madame la 
itronne said: ‘She will care 
for him and will pay.’ It wasa 
tiny underground room. There 
was a storeroom next 
door witha grating. I 
think there was wine 


in it. I know there 
were beetles. Iam so Rass 
frightened of them. ER RSS 


She gave me a camp O's ® 

bed there foranextra mS Woe me, 
pound.”’ She paused 

and added. “I had 

only twenty pounds in the world, Mr. Taylor. 
After I paid the doctor his pound, that left 
me eight. 

“T used to kneel by his bed on the stone 
floorand cry; then I used to go away and be 
sick, sick with nerves that I could be so dense 
and stupid and he so patient. He never knew 
that. Madame la patronne was getting im- 
patient. I had to be quick, quick, and learn 
before her patience gave out, because then 
she would say things in front of him, and he 
was conscious now. He never guessed what 
they all thought in the hotel about—us. It 
was like cycling or running; one day it came 
tome. I understood Marie Pavlovna’s idea. 
I wanted to risk four pounds, not all we had. 
Prince Paul would not hear of it. He said she 
would never be content with four pounds nor 
yet eight pounds, and all she could do was to 
turn us out, and Marie’s system was infalli 
ble I went to the Casino.”’ 


“FT WON. I won a hundred pounds; and 
then I got frightened, terrified—I came 
away. The next day Paul sent me back. I 
won three hundred pounds. Then I began to 
I came away. The next day we paid 
madame la patronne. A fortnight later we 
were in Paris. I had never been to Paris. 
We had a little flat in Montmartre. It had 
one long, low room under the eaves and two 
little bedrooms and a kitchen. It overlooked 
all Paris; but I hated the charcoal stove.” 
| saw her, eternally domesticated up there, 
with Paris at her feet, mothering, fending for, 
mending for her young man with her dumb, 
inarticulate, practical devotion. He must 
have guessed the color he had thrust into 
her life, the meaning he had given to it. He 
could not become her Paul, so he remained 
her prince; and since he wanted to stoop to 
her, he lifted her higher than himself. He 
made a saint of her and worshiped her be- 
fore all his friends. There was something des- 
pcerate about his beatification. It may have 
been unconscious self-protection on his part. 
“He had friends in Paris, wonderful 
friends—all poor, all refugees. They came to 
us in the evenings. They called me Your 
R«val Highness Hoblin. There was a duke 
and a duchess. They paid court to me for 
lvul’s sake. And when they had all gone 
l'vul would kneel down and cover his face 
h my hands, and then he would get his 
ilar and sing to me—and then the room 
would fill with a dreadful, sweet, white sad- 
ess, as if his music was snow falling, blot- 
('ug out the world and life, and I stood in 
white death with him and watched the 
very stars put out.” 


lose. 


1 


"}SHAT was how she talked to me in my 
& sister’s midsummer garden, that little 
and spinster governess, painting pictures, all 
¢ time not knowing it. ‘Do you think I 
Cire what life I live when I can step back to 
that?” she cried. ‘Nothing can hurt me, 
nothing but death can ever take from me the 
tuings on the other side of the door in my 
mind. I live in them and for them.” 
_ [saw them living that odd bohemian life 
In Montmartre, and the talk flowing by her 
like scenery, making a swift, full, ever- 
changing background; against it I saw her 
set, prim little suburban ways, her thrifti- 
1ess in the face of prodigality, her little rigid 













dignities and disciplines and decorums faith- 
fully adhered to and as faithfully respected 
by Prince Paul. She was narrowing him, 
cramping him, stifling him, and he yielded 
himself up to be made over in a pattern of 
middle-class domesticity with utter abandon. 
He had nothing to 
give her but his mad, 
blind, splendid, un- 
scaring gratitude 
which grew into an 
obsession—poor _ fel- 
low. He would have 
gone to any lengths to 
rid himself of that, or 
even to lessen it. 
Then he fell ill 
again. She told me 
how she sold every- 
thing, even her under- 
clothes—everything 
except the wonderful 
clothes he danced in. 
She took in sewing. She sat stitching, some- 
times until the morning. He could see her, 
poor wretch. She crucified him with her 
needle because he had nothing real to give her. 
He used to lie and look at her and plan what 
he could do, would do to pay her back. If he 
could have loved her. If he could have felt 
anything but this awful, bright, burning blur 
of fanatical gratitude that consumed him. 
Then came Nadine. I saw her shadow 
edging into the story before Malvina Hoblin 
introduced it, a flickering, dancing shadow. 





“CHE was little and tiny and black-eyed,” 
said Malvina Hoblin. ‘And she had 
the body of a steel fairy.” 

There was a wonderful description. I saw 
the type at once. 

“She was never still, always jumping and 
laughing and teasing. She made me feel as 
if there was a mosquito in the room. She 
and Paul used to practice their dancing to- 
gether, hours and hours, till their feet made 
a sort of music for me while I sewed and 
sometimes I slept to it. We were all hungry. 
Nadine like the rest. 

“Day after day, week after week, Paul 
spent trying to see managers, to get a job, 
even in a cheap cabaret show. Then one day 
Nadine came flying in. She had a scarlet 
turban on, and she was a new Nadine like a 
thing just born. It was May, and Paul had 
picked a_flower from a tulip tree in the 
Champs-Elysées and carried it home under 
his hat for me. She seized that in her teeth 
and danced, and Paul seized her in his arms 
and they dancedand danced. A big American 
manager was over, and an audition had been 
arranged for Nadine at the Apollo Theater 
the following morning, with a full orchestra, 
at twelve. She wanted a partner. She 
wanted Paul. Paul’s Russian costume was 
in pawn. Nadine had nota sou. I sat up all 
night sewing; then I could take my work in 
the morning and get the money and get the 
clothes out of pawn. Nadine and Paul, they 
stayed with me and sang to me and danced 
tome. In the morning we got the clothes.”’ 

“Did you go to the audition?” 


4 O,I STAYED at home. All the morn- 
ing I sat at the window, and in the 
afternoon it began to drizzle; and then 
through the drizzle I saw Paul come in a 
taxi, and he had hundreds of parcels in the 
taxi, and he and the nian carried them up- 
stairs, and Paul began to undo them, and 
they were full of all the things I had ever 
wanted or pretended to want—even silly 
little things. There were exquisite under- 
clothes,”’ she whispered, “the things a royal 
princess might have ordered for her trous- 
seau—and a sheaf of orchids. You know the 
sort of orchids they sell in Paris, one spray 
in a vase. They were coral, powdered with 
gold—wonderful, wicked things. We un- 
packed them all on the floor. And then he 
said, ‘ Your Royal Highness Hoblin, I am sign- 
ing a contract tomorrow to partner Nadine 
at the most absurd salary. This—all these 
things are anadvance. I want you to goto 
America with me—as my princess.” 
“He wanted you to marry him?” 
She nodded. 








(Continued on Page 150) 



























Beautiful, Lustrous Hair 


With a Famous Shampoo That 
Has Never Been Sold in Stores 


Here is a new product from the 
ZANOL Laboratories, a shampoo that bears 
the ZANOL trade-mark. And, to a million 
women that in itself is a guarantee that it 1s 
different—and better. 


ZANOL Shampoo introduces a new 
method in the care of the hair. It will prove 
a revelation to you. It produces an abundant 
lather of wonderful cleansing properties, yet 
it rinses thoroughly and instantly, leaving the 
hair soft, silken, luxuriant, aglow with life 
and health and easily arranged immediately 
after washing. 


ZANOL Shampoo is one of the many 
exquisite toilet preparations that you can 
purchase direct from the ZANOL Laboratories 
by ordering from the ZANOL Representative 
who will call at your home. 


This modern, convenient method 
enables you to select toilet requisites of rare 
individuality and supreme quality without 


the trouble of going to stores or even tele- 
phoning. ZANOL Representatives are cour- 
teous and obliging and offer a service that has 
been welcomed by the women of America. 
Be sure to ask for ZANOL Shampoo when 
the ZANOL Representative calls on you. 


For those who are not acquainted 
with ZANOL Products and the ZANOL 
Service Plan, we have prepared a special 
demonstration size package of ZANOL Sham- 
poo, enough for three thorough treatments. 
We will send you this trial package, together 
with the ZANOL catalog, for ten cents in 
stamps or coin to help defray mailing costs. 


Take advantage of our offer to send 
you a trial package of this delightful Shampoo. 
Become acquainted with ZANOL Quality— 
ZANOL Economy—ZANOL Service. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon with ten cents and the 
demonstration package of ZANOL Shampoo 
will be sent you by return mail. 





An Unusual Opportunity to Earn Money 


We need additional men and women in some localities to serve as our Representatives. We offer an 
attractive proposition and a very satisfactory income to those who can qualify. No experience 
or capital required. Spare time can be used in many cases. Write today for complete details, 





Name 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CoO., 


 conabdbeadnanteniabeorawiaainacnekn ceteasnmia hel pavcahaana=2<atencansoge begpressasacakesguckoncen= aia hr aaa 
The American Products Co., 
Dept. 802, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Check either one or both of the following squares) 
oO Please send me a trial bottle of ZANOL 
Shampoo and a copy of the ZANOL cat- 
alog. I enclose 10c in coin or stamps. 


Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, full details of your prop- 
osition to Representatives. 





Address 














DEPT. 802 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Help him . 
resist infection and disease 


HE TRUDGES on to school through sharp, 
penetrating winds and cold rain. He sits all 
day in a room with many other children. At 
the first sound of the bell he is out to play 
and of course he never thinks of the 
weather ! 


Perhaps he goes home with wet 
feet and an ominous sneeze . 


Children, and adults, too, are constantly 
exposed to infection and disease. Good health 
is necessary to resist them. Science has 
proved by thousands of tests that pure cod- 
liver oil is the richest available source of the 
vitamins necessary to sound health—essential 
for the normal development of bone and teeth 
—that aid the body to resist infections. 


Every bottle of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil bears 
a label giving its high content in these protec- 
tive, restorative, vitalizing vitamins! Squibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil is treated and packed by special 
Squibb processes which preserve its high 
vitamin value and render it 
much more palatable than 
any cod-liver oil you have 
ever tasted. Here is a cod- 
liver oil youand your children 






























will take readily—whenever 
your doctor advises it. In- 
sist on Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil at your druggist’s. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest 










urity, and carbonartt 
ucess which conserve 
» content and mg 





E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 





Her Royal Hlighness Ftoblin 


(Continued from Page 149) 


I saw him kneeling there among all those 
absurd, exquisite things, and rendering, with 
a relief so immense she could well mistake it 
for passion, the first installment of his crush- 
ing debt. 

“T said, ‘Not marry you?’ I think I 
touched his hair with my fingers. You do not 
know how beautiful he was, Mr. Taylor, the 
most beautiful man I have ever seen. He 
took my hands very close to his face, and I 
think he was crying. I said, ‘I never thought.’ 
I never had. He was my prince. Then the 
door flew open, and Nadine stood there. She 
had her arms full of red roses. Her face 
looked through them like a white rose. She 
said, ‘Paul, what the deuce do you think you 
are doing?’” 

I knew what whitened her face, looking 
through the red flowers—her fear and her 
love for Paul. I saw him get to his feet, 
dazed and yet elated, before Malvina Hoblin 
drew the picture for me. 

“He said, ‘I have asked Miss Hoblin to 
become my wife, and she has consented.’” 

“What did Nadine say?” 

“She said, ‘Good heavens, you fool!’ 
And then she cried, ‘If you marry her, you 
don’t come to America with me. I swear it! 
I swear it!’” 

Malvina Hoblin saw only the actions. The 
motives that pulled the wires were hidden 
from her by some obscure mercy. She never 
guessed what I instinctively knew, that 
Prince Paul loved Nadine the dancer. 

‘She said to me, ‘Here in this room you 
end his career which has never begun.’ He 
tried to put her out of the room. They 
wrestled, and the roses fell out of her arms, 
and they trampled on them. Over her shoul- 
der she kept hurling words at me in a high 
voice. They fell like stones and every one hit. 
She said, ‘You won’t keep him. You won’t 
keep him’; and Paul kept crying, ‘She has 
me. Whatever happens, I am hers.’”’ 


THINK they had forgotten Malvina Hob- 

lin. They wrestled with their love for each 
other, that dark, warm, hidden, pulsing thing, 
that love of which Malvina never knew any- 
thing and never would know anything. 

And then without a word she took him 
from Nadine the dancer. She bound herself 
to him more permanently than if she had be- 
come his wife. She told me how in a few sen- 
tences without seeing what she had done. 

“T slipped into my bedroom. Paul had 
never set foot in there. He called to me, but 
I was busy putting on my hat and coat. He 
kept calling, and I could hear him saying to 
Nadine, ‘ Let go, you little beast!’ There was 
a door leading out of my bedroom onto the 


“= 


stairs. I ran down them and out into the 
street. It was still raining.’ 

I fancy Nadine the dancer heard her go, 
I fancy she was just holding Paul, listening 
for it. What she did not know—what Mal 
vina did not know—was that she was taking 
Paul with her. 

“‘T gave him up,” said Miss Hoblin. “He 
was at the beginning of life and a big career, 
T could not block it.” 

‘And what did you do?” 


“TT WENT back to Mrs. Waller. She was 
in Paris just then working for the S. S. S. 
I went back to her—as a penitent. I was the 
supreme triumph of her life’; she twisted her 
mouth as if it were full of bitter aloes. 

“Good heaven!” I said involuntarily. 

‘She hid me away from Paul in the Hotel 
Majestic. She registered me under another 
name. She—she killed the fatted calf for me. 
She bought me clothes and books and luxu- 
ries. I was never allowed to leave my room 
until we left for England in a closed car and a 
reserved apartment and cabin. I justified her 
life’s work. It was just what I wanted. I 
I didn’t mind my reception at the head 
quarters of the S.S.S. It—it receipted my 
bill for me.” 

“And Paul, Prince Paul?” 

“He went to America with Nadine. He 
became Sergius Paul. You know of him.” 

“Of course.” 

“He was in London last year. I went. 
I sat in the center of the dress circle. You 
know they can’t really see the audience from 
the stage. Nadine is here now. She has her 
own company. I went to see her dance last 
Wednesday. They—they never married. 
They are neither of them married to anyone.” 

I met Nadine the dancer at a reception at 
the end of her season. She was going back to 
America and she and Sergius Paul were under 
contract to appear together there. 

“T met H. R. H. Hoblin the other day,” 
I said. 

“Prince Paul’s wife,’”’ she said, and looked 
at me with bitter eyes. 

“She never married him.”’ 

“She did more than that. She is Paul’s 
Old Man of the Sea; she never leaves him. 
Sometimes I think if he had married her, it 
would have been better. He might have been 
free of her. He is a man who lives crushed 
under a debt of gratitude he can never lessen. 
I do not think there’is an hour when she is 
not with him—something unfulfilled, unre- 
deemed, unrepaid. Prince Paul and Her 
Royal Highness Hoblin never leave each 
other. They are inseparable. He’ll never 
desert her till he dies.” 





Felpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr.S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMULZ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETs FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 

JouRNAL BuNGALows. Price, 50 cents. 

JouRNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JoURNAL Homes. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How to Burp THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING 
A LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LiTTLE House GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE New Baskets. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 

PARTIES FOR EveRYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


Price, 5 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

Tue New Fasuion Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 12 
cents. 

MASQUERADE Costume. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. ‘Teaches the onc- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 29 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . . 35, 49 
Topcoats ye RUE eee eer ae 2 
Mh er bigs gg i, ae eRe as ae 
Blouses and Skirts ....... . 30,39 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). . . 
SON ONE oe ec ee a 
Children’s Clothes ate 54 
Ee ae oe ae ee a 
Transfers . 25, up 
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Food Authorities, 


OOD MEALS cooked to perfection and served 
with the utmost care—yet eaten with indiffer- 
ence—how common that is today! 
Hurried in the morning, tired out when evening 
comes, we often eat without real interest in our food. 
And so we fail to take full nourishment from tt. 


For nature—say our greatest dietitians—has so 
arranged our bodies that we cannot readily digest 
our food until keen appetite gives the, signal. 


Appetite must be awakened, they say, for the sake 
of health itself. And they find incomparably in this 
juice of fresh, ripe grapes the color, fragrance, and 
exquisite flavor to which appetite responds. 

7 7 v 
ICH purple of fresh-pressed Concord grapes— 
fragrance of sunny fruit that hints of luscious 
flavor—Welch’s wakes keen appetite for the simplest, 
the hastiest meal. 


No other flavor in the world can quite compare with 
this—the juice of perfect Concords fresh from the vine. 


In only two small districts in the whole United 
States do such grapes ripen—near the a 
Great Lakes where sun and soil pro- 
duce the full perfection of that flavor. 


From the choicest of the heavy 
purple clusters Welch presses out the 
juice—a few hours after they are cut 
from the vine. 


That is why each exquisite glassful 
gives you all the healthful qualities of 
the fresh ripe fruit. 

Mineral salts that children need 
particularly to build up their bodies, 
Vitamines, nourishing fruit sugar, and 
laxative properties that modern diets 
need. Natural fruit elements, too, 
that help your body to overcome the 
acidity so common today. 


7 7 g 


NVALUABLE, say hospital dieti- 

tians of Welch’s, to coax back the 
fastidious appetite of invalids. At 
that trying time when children refuse 
to eat, mothers, too, turn confidently 
to Welch’s. Delightfully refreshing 
as everyone knows, on hot summer 


days and nights. 
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eALL THE HEALTH-GIVING QUALITIES of the fresh ripe 
fruit are in each glass of luscious juice. Mineral salts 
that children need particularly to build up their bodies, 
vitamines, nourishing fruit sugar, and laxative properties 
that modern diets need. But above all, food experts stress 
the flavor of Welch’s, its color and fragrance, that waken 
appetite for the simplest, the hastiest meal. 





ETITE:- say our greatest 
depends the usefulness of every 
meal we eat 


But it is the everyday value of Welch’s Grape Juice 
that experts stress today—the supreme importance of 
its color, its fragrance, its exquisite flavor that awaken 
keen appetite for the simplest, the hastiest meal. 


At Breakrast—try this tomorrow: Half-fill a small 
glass with cracked ice—then fill to the brim with 
Welch’s—glowing purple juice. See how its tart cold 
deliciousness adds a new zest to the whole meal. 


For Luncueon—this blend is delicious: Take % 
pint Welch’s, 14 cup crushed pineapple, juice of 1 
lemon, %4 cup sugar, I pint water (this may be spar- 
kling water). Dissolve the sugar in Welch’s, then add 
pineapple, lemon juice and water. If sparkling water 
is used, add it just before serving. Serve very cold. 


Ar DinnER—at a distinguished dinner-party recently 
in a fashionable hotel the chef served Welch’s this 
way: Blend 1 pint of Welch’s and 1 pint of cider. 
Chill thoroughly. Just before serving add 1 pint of 
sparkling water and serve in a wine glass very cold. 
“Manhattan Cup,” he called this new delicious drink, 


Berore Dinner—‘‘the dullest appetite,’’ great dietitians say, 
«wakes to the delicate fragrance, the perfect flavor of that chilled purple juice.” 


which won instant favor with the guests. 


Or—chill well 1 pint of Welch’s 
and two 12-ounce bottles of dry gin- 
ger ale. Partly fill tumblers with 

felch’s—then fill with ginger ale. 


Get Welch’s today from your 
grocer, druggist or confectioner—in 
quarts, pints, and four ounces. Try 
it at the fountain for luncheon or for 
a refreshing between-meals drink. 


To learn more about the emphasis 
food authorities lay on taste, color, 
fragrance in every meal—let us send 
you our booklet, The Vital Place of 
Appetite in Diet. It gives you also 
carefully tested recipes for delicious 
drinks and dishes. Mail the coupon 
today. Welch Grape Juice Co., 
Westfield, N. Y. 

WE tcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-2, Westfield, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, The Vital Place of 
Appetite in Diet. 


Name___ 





Address____ = 
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O reveal the ungues 
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in your hair / 


S there anywhere a woman who has 

not said to herself, “There must be 

ways Ican make my hair more beauti- 
ful?’’ There are ways—simple yet soundly 
scientific ways. One of the several treat- 
ments described below will doubtless 
help you. For thousands of women they 
have already overcome the conditions 
which commonly dim the hair’s native 
charm and lustre. 


In using Packer’s Liquid Shampoo with 
these treatments you are employing 
as safe, as gentle and yet as effective a 
shampoo as can be made; Packer's is a 
delicately perfumed blend of olive oil, 
cocoanut oil and other soothing ingredi- 
ents combined with really scientific 
knowledge. 


As makers of Packer's Tar Soap, we 


hair and scalp. When many of today’s 
grandmothers were tiny, pink babies, 
their little heads, and little bodies too, 
were kept clean and sweet and fresh with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. Year after year ever 
since, we have followed the scientific 
thought about the hair. 


We now offer you Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. No safer, no finer shampoo 
can be made. Packer’s cannot dry the 
hair, cannot make the hair brittle, can- 
not cause the hair to split at the ends. 
Its bland and soothing ingredients 
cleanse perfectly and encourage the scalp 
to vigorous health, the hair to lustrous 
beauty. 
In combining regular Packer Shampoos 
with the treatment which your hair needs 
you are choosing the safest possible way 
: to assist nature in re- 
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vealing all its glow, 
lustre and radiance. 


type? In these charming sketches 
Torre ‘Bevans reflects, for you, 
— some current Parisian styles 
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What head-dress suits your 






































































THE PACKER TREATMENTS—FOR HAIR HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


to Shampoo properly: Nothing is so important to 
the health of the scalp and the beauty of the hair as 
systematic, proper shampoos. A proper shampoo is more 
than a mere washing of the hair. The proper shampoo 
method will not only cleanse wonderfully, but will grad- 
ually bring new health and vitality to your hair and scalp. 
The Packer Method, a method based on consultation with 
the best authorities on the care of the hair, is fully ex- 
plained in the booklet which is packed with each carton 
of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


for Dry Hair: Successful shampooing removes the ac- 
cumulations of surface oil from the scalp. This makes 
the hair seem dry at first, but this dryness is temporary and 


Treatments with each bottle 


With each carton is packed an in- 
formative little booklet giving 
advice based on modern scientific 
thought on the care of the hair. This 
booklet answers such questions as: 
How often to shampoo long hair? 
Bobbed hair? What is the correct 
shampooing method? What to do 
for dry hair? For oily hair? How 
to treat dandruff? How to massage? 


Delicately perfumed and of 
rich amber shade you will 
find Packer's in drug and 


department stores everywhere. 


only noticeable for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
requiring special care and treatment. 

You will find an authoritative treatment for dry hair in 
the booklet packed with each carton of Packer's Liquid 
Shampoo. 


for Oily Hair: Too oily hair is produced by an over- 
activity of the oil glands. A special treatment for oily 
hair, including jhints on the correct way to massage, is 
given in the booklet packed with each carton of Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo. 


for Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff is respon- 
sible for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. But 


PACKER’S 
Liquid Shampoo 


will not dry the hair or rob 
the scalp of its natural oils 





dandruff need not be serious if carefully and properly 
treated. The Packer Method of treatment, based on mod- 
ern thought, will be found in the booklet which comes 
with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


for Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recommend the 
Packer Treatment for dandruff, the most common cause 
of loss of hair. (You will find this treatment in the book- 
let which comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo.) If, however, the regular use of this Packer 
Treatment does not stop the loss of your hair, consult 
your family physician. He may find some underlying cause 
due to your general health or he may suggest that you 
see a scalp specialist. 


Send 10c for sample and Manual! 


On receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin) wé 
will send you agenerous sample of Packer's 
Liquid Shampoo together with our manual! 
“HowtoCare forthe Hairand Scalp.”’ This 
profusely illustrated little book of 32 
pages contains dozens of authoritative 
hints which will give you real help in ex- 
pressing all of your hair’s natural beaut) 
It gives in great detail treatments for the 
hair conditions briefly discussed on this 
page. Fill in the coupon, clipand mail today 


To insure correct 
mailing PRINT 
Tue Packer MANUFACTURING ComPANY, INC. name and address 


Dept. 87-E, Box 85, G. P. O., New York City 
I enclose roc. Please send Liquid Shampoo sample and manua!. 
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business the average man instinctively pre- 
fers the welfare of the prospective buyer to 
his own; when in the ordinary affairs of 
everyday life the average man instinctively 
acts on motives of unselfishness rather than 
of selfishness. 

And when the national policy of any 
couniry is guided more by considerations of 
universal benevolence than by domestic ad- 
vancement. As a matter of fact, although 
many nations are ostensibly Christian, not 
one directs its foreign policy on Christian 
principles. 

But itis not with groups or communities 
or nations that I am just now engaged. It 
is with the individual man, woman and 
child. 

Political economy is called a science. It is 
based on the following law: Every man will 
eet all he can for himself with the least pos- 
sible effort. Now fortunately there are many 
unselfish individuals to whom this does not 
apply; but there are not enough of them to 
impair the validity of the law. The founda- 
tion of selfishness, that is sin, is strong enough 
to bear the structure of a whole science. 

It is safe to assume, leaving out the crooks 
and the professional swindlers, who never- 
theless are quite numerous, that the ordinary 
affairs of respectable life are conducted on 
the axiom that everyone will buy as cheaply 
as he can and sell as dearly as he can. This 
isso taken for granted that whenever we see 
aman acting otherwise we are surprised. 

Which leads me to the reflection that al- 
though the majority of people believe that 
selfishness is the best way to get on in the 
world they are in error. Christianity is 
against the selfish instincts of the human 
heart, but it is always in harmony with 
reason. It is always good sense. 

It is certain that business standards are 

higher morally than ever before, and that 
more and more business men are realizing the 
commercial value not only of absolute hon- 
esty, but even of kindness and good will. 
Although I have a low opinion of the natural 
instincts of humanity, although I firmly be- 
lieve in the corruption of the human heart, 
although I am under no sweet illusion that 
men and women are about all right anyhow, 
am I a pessimist? I am not 


Positive Realities 


HE refreshing, encouraging, inspiring 
truth is this: that although men and 
women are naturally bad, every one of them 
can become good. It is not being, but becom- 
ing, that fills me with hope 
for the future of the race. 
This is why the sight of 

a good man or a good 
woman, and I know many, 
is so stimulating. I know 
that it is never an acci- 
dent. I know that in every 
single instance goodness 
has been won by a daily 
fight with the ever-active 
forces of evil. It is a vic- 


tory; itisatriumph. And 
} 


as human nature is natu- 
rally inclined toward evil, 
so i! is capable of con- 
quering it. 

Jesus said, “It must 
hneeis be that offences 
com.” It must needs be. 
It i: of the essence of life 
and of conditions in this 
Worl. Jesus was never 
uncer any illusion about 
the natural goodness of 


man and things. His diag- 
nosis was always accurate, 
= ‘ys confirmed by 
ac 

luc two great positive realities in this 
World are sin and pain. Evil and suffering 
are prime characteristics of humanity. Iam 
sceptical of many things. I do not believe 
the half of what I hear or one-fifth of what I 
sec in print. But I am certain of the posi- 
ve, aggressive, sleepless force of evil in the 
world, I say it is active, not passive. 

Suppose a gardener planted the seeds of 
flowers or of vegetables, and then left them 
alone. Would the result be satisfactory? It 


Original Sin 


(Continued from Page ro) 





would not. Weeds, which come up and flour- 
ish without human effort, would destroy the 
place. It is only by incessant care and 
struggling against the sinister forces of na- 
ture that the man gets the crop he desires. 
In other words, evil things grow naturally; 
good things come only by vigilance and hard 
work. 

Suppose a man has a barrel of sound 
apples, and then places among them one 
rotten specimen. Does it not seem that in 
these days, when the world has been made 
safe for democracy and where everything is 
settled by majority vote, the hundreds of 
good apples ought to be able to outvote 
the one bad apple? Surely the healthful in- 
fluence of so many should be able to counter- 
act and overcome the destructive influence 
of one. But of course it is not so. The one 
rotten apple will make all the rest like unto 
itself. 

How inteseating it would be if good health 
were contagious! If one man, after success- 
fully sustaining a thorough examination by 
a physician and declared absolutely healthy, 
could by walking down the aisles of a hos- 
pital cure the sufferers—let them catch his 
good health. It is unfortunate, but true, that 
there are no epidemics of health; the epi- 
demics are all concerned with disease. It will 
not do to subject a healthy community to 
one person suffering from an infectious illness. 


We Love the Good and Follow the Bad 


O, EVIL is natural, positive, aggressive; 

as individuals and communities have 
been destroyed by disease germs, so whole 
nations have been destroyed by immorality 
and predatory selfishness. 

Curiously enough, along with the bodily 
and positive fact of evil, we have the mental 
fact of good. Every man and every child 
knows that beauty and truth and goodness 
are valuable and desirable. Loveliness is in- 
stantly apprehended as better than ugliness; 
accuracy and the correct way of doing things 
are instantly seen to be better than any lie or 
false method; virtue is instantly recognized 
to be better than vice. 

I agree with the late Mr. Clutton-Brock 
that in education we lay too much stress on 
obedience. In an army, at sea, and in emer- 
gencies, discipline and safety require imme- 
diate and uncompromising obedience. But 
often in schools, and in the teaching of boys 
and girls, there are pupils whose rebellion 
against authority is based—even though 
they do not always know it—on a love for 
truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. The regrettable but 
common opposition be- 
tween artists and puritans, 
scientists and mystics is 
quite often based on a mis- 
understanding,where both 
parties are really trying to 
follow the same ideals. 

In order to see how 
naturally inclined to truth, 
beauty and goodness is 
the mind of the average 
man, all one has to do is to 
see a drama in the theater 
or a motion picture. The 
sympathy of the specta- 
tors is invariably with the 
virtuous hero or heroine; 
they cannot bear to see 
him yield to temptation; 
and when the protagonist 
speaks noble, moral senti- 
ments, he is often loudly 
applauded. 

We instinctively know 
and applaud the good; 
yet the strange fact is that 
we instinctively follow the 
bad. The mind pulls. one way, the body 
another. Temptation is always strongest 
when the need of resistance to it is greatest. 

In the seventh chapter of his letter to the 
Romans, Paul, expressed the profound truth. 


I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man: but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
ing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 


(Continued on Page 154) 








What would you give to be 


immune from 


Tooth Decay ? 


This preserves teeth by destroying germs 


By Ira Davis Joel, B.S., M. S., 


Department of Bacteriology 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH FAITHFULLY. 
You brush them carefully. 
when you visit your dentist you are 
often surprised at the number of cavi- 


ties his instruments reveal. 


You feel baffled. 
no more careful than yourself en- 


joy the blessing of sound teeth. 
What is the trouble? 


The trouble is that your teeth 
require a certain kind of protec- 
tion which you are failing to 
give them—the protection they 
need is adequate dental care 
and the daily use of a germ- 
killing dentifrice. 


HE protection they need is the 

germicidal protection of Koly- 
nos Dental Cream. Kolynos not 
only keeps your teeth white and 
glistening, but its main properties 
are highly antiseptic—very impor- 
tant properties if you are to have 
sound teeth, teeth free from danger- 
ous, offensive, and painful cavities. 


Kills germs—washes them away 


Did you ever watch snowflakes 
collect upon a window-pane? That 
is the way germs collect upon your 
teeth. The first few find it hard to 
cling, but soon they build up rap- 
idly. First, Bacillii Acidophili lodge 
on the enamel. They are tiny, short 
threads of germs. In your saliva is 
a sticky substance called mucin. 
Little flakes of this adhere to the 
teeth. Thus a close, sticky, web- 
like film spreads across the enamel, 
a film of malignant germs that 
cause decay. 


These germs multiply with amaz- 
ing rapidity. Each produces tiny 
quantities of harmful acid. The 


Others seemingly 


A—The sticky, web-like film of 
germs, mucin and food particles 
begins to form. B—Acid then 
begins to eat into the enamel 
rods and separate them, before 
Yet it finally destroys the rods them- 

selves. C—Germs swarm in 
through the break in the en- 
amel and attack the dentine 
under it. D—When the decay 
reaches the pulp which sur- 
rounds the nerve, toothache 
follows. 


| 3 


film holds this acid against the 
teeth while it gradually eats into 
the enamel. 

Kolynos checks this. To begin 
with, it kills germs. It breaks up 
the film. It washes away the film, 
with its multitude of germs, from 
your teeth. It leaves comparatively 
few germs in your mouth; hours 
pass before there are again enough 
to be dangerous to your teeth. And 
even then, so thoroughly polished 
are your teeth that it is very much 
harder for the germs and the mucin 
to cling to the glossy enamel surface. 


FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, 4% inch to the brushing. 


Kotynos Company, Dept. 2-C2. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample tube to: 
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Approved by 20,000 foremost doc- 
tors. Seewhat 3 days will do for you 

No more wakeful nerves at night. 
No more logy mornings. No more 
afternoon let-downs. 

Here is a natural means to sound, 
peaceful sleep. It brings quick res- 
toration to your tired body. It 
soothes your frayed nerves. And as 
you sleep you are gaining strength. 

In the morning you awaken, look- 
ing and feeling 
years younger. You 
are a new being, 





food value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Second—Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight in other foods which may be 
in your stomach. Thus, a few min- 
utes after drinking, Ovaltine is turn- 
ing itself and all other foods into 
rich, red blood. 

There is quick restoration for 
your tired mind and body. Frayed 
nerves are soothed. Restful sleep 
comes. 

In the morning you awaken, look- 
ing and feeling years younger. You 


without school discipline, without penalties, 
nay, without the police? Where was Boston? 

Humanity needs every elevating influ- 
ence, and the most elevating influence in the 
world is the Christian religion. We need to 
be saved not once, but every day, because 
nobody is safe. Our Lord is the greatest 
Champion of the mind against the natural 
instincts; by following him we follow the 
best we know. 

Suppose an army set out to march through 
a hostile territory and was warned of the dan- 
ger of ambush; that army would be on the 
alert. In the eternal warfare between reason 
and instinct, between unselfishness and sel- 
fishness, the enemy is not outside, nor is there 
any remote or unusual danger to be feared. 


opportunities for doing good, and not to take 
them. No one has a right to be complacent 
or self-satisfied if one is not doing one’s best. 
The irresistible conclusion is that every man 
and woman is a sinner. 

Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

The knowledge of humanity displayed by 
Jesus, together with his profound wisdom, 
makes me feel certain that he would not have 
appeared in this world if the world had not 
needed him. Does it need him today? Look 
at the world. Do you need him? Look in 
your heart. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in thi 


eager with the joy are a new being for a new day. You The enemy is encamped within, in the heart series by Professor Phelps will appear in an early 
of life. With vouth- are alive with energy to carry you of the citadel; we are in danger all the time. éssue. 


ful energy to carry 
you buoyantly 
through the day. 
A 3-day test will 
show you. We urge 
you to make this 
test. It is well 
worth while. 


Luxurious Sleep That Restores 

Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine 
mixed with milk, brings sound rest- 
ful sleep, quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—it combines in 
easily digestive form 
certain vitalizing and 
building-up food-essen- 
tials in which your daily 
fare is lacking. 
One cup of Oval- 


> tine has more real 





Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep quickly, 
naturally 








Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 


“*Having tried your 
‘Ovaltine’ I find that 
my nerves are a lot bet- 
ter and I can sleep much 
sounder. I have tried 
nearly everything I ever 
heard of for sleepless- 
ness and so far have ob- 


tained best results from 
L * po 3 





4 rell, Ashe- F 
ville, N.C. 








buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
It has been used in Switzerland for 30 years 
and is now in universal use in England and 
its colonies. During the great war Ovaltine 
was included as a standard war ration for 
invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hun- 
dreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 lead- 
ing physicians know and recommend it not 
only as a restorative but also for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, invalids, backward 
children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink. 


A 3-day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use. But to let you try it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 10 cents to cover cost 
of packing and mailing. Just send in the cou- 
pon with 10 cents in stamps. 





“*For your information I will say — 

y ae that the 3-day trial can proved to | 
« Show that one can overcome sleep- 

~ less nights... I have a better appe- 

ha tite; ability to concentrate more 
easily ; elimination of tired feeling 
and nervousness ; a better night’s 
sleep; able to rise without 
hesitation for an- 
other day’s work.” 
Letter from Mr. 
Ernest W. Giese, 
Houston, Texas 





















THE aspen Company, Dept. 355, 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
end me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
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they not started some such college as this long 
ago, where women could learn enough to be 
independent provided they can’t be set in fami- 
lies and do not want to overburden and entirely 
swamp some kind relative? Perhaps, too, they 
might like to help the parents who so generously 
gave their daughters this working asset—often 
as worthy an ambition in a girl as to seek shelter 
in a soft nest of her own. Of course, any “‘silly”’ 
knows a girl would prefer a home and an adoring 
husband of her very own and would cling to him 
tighter than wax. But isn’t this clinging busi- 
ness somewhat overworked? It is easy for a 
lecturer to deal in glittering generalities and 
silvery talk about the “home-grown” woman 
and her sphere, but when actual bread and but- 
ter must be earned—and she has prejudice 
against starving—it is the well equipped woman 
who gets the job and is able to hold it. I am 
willing to do my part in life when the time and 
right man come along, as is every normal girl, 
but till then I will never join the rocking chair 
and tidy brigade—waiting! 


She liked Doctor Eliot better than Ik 
Marvel. 


Dr. Eliot. President of Harvard, is here. He 
has been visiting Antioch and Oberlin in the 
west and other colleges where women are ad- 
mitted with men. He has been in at most of the 
recitations and told Prof. Farrar that the boys 
at Harvard could not recite nearly. as well in Ger- 
man, French or Latin or even in mathematics as 
the girls did here. He probed the Calculus class 
and not one failed in reply —each answered with 
credit to herself. There is talk of admitting 
women to Harvard if girls can keep up with 
boys; he seems to think Vassar girls more than 
do it. 

There is one thing people generally seem 
rather skeptical about till they come here and 
see for themselves; they don’t believe that more 
than half of what the catalogue says is true 
either as to curriculum, scholarship or serious 


Once she wrote: 

The girls have begged me to learn to dance, for 
I love the music and am light on my feet, but 
somehow don’t get the consent of my mind to 
go back on three generations of old-fashioned 
Methodist ministers in any such fashion and the 
girls can’t laugh the notion out of my head. 


But another comment on Vassar was this: 


Guess it must be sinful—this kind of life—for 
I enjoy it so much. 

She was not so enthusiastic about women 
professors as Matthew Vassar had been. 
Writing of an examination in trigonometry 
given by a man on the faculty, she said: 

He gave me fine grades. Nobody but a man 
would have been so liberal. I hate to savy it 
about women teachers, but the smartest of them 
are so literal and narrow that a pupil is seldom 
given credit for original thought, but mus! be 
letter perfect and recite by rote to get 98. It 
was one teacher’s proud boast that she ncver 
gave 100, even if no fault could be found with 
the girl’s work. She arrogated more credit to 
herself than did the Almighty who could say, 
“This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
The thief surely got 100. 

From the same collection of letters a most 
accurate historical portrait could be buil! of 
Hannah Lyman, the first lady principal. she 
lectured the girls before the arrival of every 
man visitor to the college and warned tl:cm 
against any display of “missishness.” Ech 
year at commencement she made the sen*ors 
put on their graduation gowns and come, one 
at a time, to her sitting room for inspection. 
Each girl had to mount by a stepladder to a 
chair on top of Miss Lyman’s center table so 
that the lady principal might see for herself 
that not too much of the prospective graJu- 
ate’s shoes would be visible when she sat on 
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Restful Sleep eeahiie 
and quiet nerves aca Bac 
q in my members. So then with the mind There are innumerable instances of men 
I myself serve the law of God; but with the and women who have lived honorably, ox at 
flesh the law of sin. least inoffensively, till they are past the ave 
Struggle is the essence of naturaland men- of forty. Are they then safe? Is youth only 
tal life. All good things are accomplished the period of danger? The answer is found 
only by fighting against evil forces. We may in the number who astonish their friends and 
be damaged, we may be soiled, we may be acquaintances by suddenly “going wrons.” 
scarred in this holy war, the only war that Hamlet was horrified at the behavior of jis 
deserves the adjective; but the victory is mother, not merely because he thought of her 
worth the effort. as a mother and not as a woman, a thoucht 
Realizing our deficiencies, realizing the common to all sons, but because he supposed 
humiliating difference between our beliefand she had reached years of discretion. There 
our behavior, what shall we do? Nothing? are no years of discretion. 

Jesus said, “‘It must needs be that offences There are those who laughat the expression 
pape aig he come”; meaning that in a world like this, “miserable sinners.’’ They deny indignanily 
quick restoration with human nature as it is, offences are cer- the accusations which the Bible directs 
to your tired body tain to occur. But he added, ‘‘Woe to that sweepingly at men and women in general: 

man by whom the offence cometh!” “Tam not a viper: Iam not a worm: I am 

We have the opportunity to develop, to not a sinner: I am a respectable citizen.” 
improve, and thus to make the world a little Well, what is original sin? Granting that 
better than we found it. you are free from the temptations of sensu- 
If we were naturally good we should not ality, lying, stealing, cruelty—a large ad- 
How to get the sound natural sleep that need religion. If we were naturally virtuous, mission—are you living up to your ideals? 
9 industrious, and reliable, we should not need Are you as valuable to the community as you 
k 8 ] k d Paes restraining and corrective forces. Howoften know you might be? Are you in every re- 
eceps you young In 1tOOKS an spirits does a mother in one day feel obliged to say spect the man you would like to be? If not, 
to her children the one word “ Don’t!” Where you are, in the old phrase, living in a state of 
should we be without parental training, sin. For this is sin: To be aware of one’s ait 
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os | endeavor. But Vassar speaks for herself, when : “S R 
NAN ec ccacarteitealeaitsiiessssaspcansenak scien \ the audience gets within reach, in more ways the platform at the public exercises. he Ci 
S d City ee weiter would never let a girl cut her hair. Of course 
en for beneins o ER : Gasneniiheasabainanandeashal : sorssenees Am going ona twenty-mile horseback ride— 
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‘The outstanding model 
of 1925 


The Hoosier Highboy 
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The Hoosier Highboy 
Finer than ever, now, with these improvements 


New combination glass and wood panel double 
doors. A touch which makes it an artistic as well 

as a practical piece of furniture. Inside of doors are * 
fitted with handy metal and wood racks and trays. 








New type flour bin. Has shaker sifter and is sus- 
pended from lower shelf. Accessible; easy to fill. 











Greater shelf storage space. New arrangement of 
flour bin gives unequaled storage space above. Shelves 
are full 12 inches deep 








































































Genuine porceliron bread and cake box. Just 
above storage drawer. All porceliron. 


Genuine porceliron storage drawer. All por- 
celiron, completely enclosed, moist-proof and dust- 
proof. Ample capacity for a 50-lb. sack of flour. 
Sliding cutting board. Finest rock maple. Slides 
over bread and cake box. 


Other special Hoosier features. Spacious 

white porceliron top, 25x40! inches, on roller spring 

tension; mouse-proof; ant-proof; shaker flour sifter; 

14-piece glassware set; velvet-lined silverware exten- 

sion drawer: 10-piece cutlery set in extension drawer 
with compartments 


Offering beauty, convenience, value 
never before combined in one model 


Time was, when the kitchen was the ‘“‘ugly duckling” 
of the house. That was before women realized how 
vastly much difference our surroundings make in the 
way we do our work. . 

No longer is the kitchen thought of as just a place 
to work. In its way it should be as cheerful and charm- 
ingas your living room; completely, efficiently furnished. 

One all-inclusive piece of furniture has revolution- 
ized kitchens—the kitchen cabinet! And one splendid 
model now brings a greater efficiency and new beauty 
to this room—the Hoosier Highboy! 

Planned scientifically in every exclusive detail, the 
improved 1925 Highboy offers an unequaled storage 
capacity arranged in convenient drawer and shelf space; 
a score of helpful devices which could not possibly be 
assembled separately in such efficient working order. 
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The Hoosier Units for extra storage space 


To provide ample cupboard space in addition to what 
the cabinet affords, Hoosier Domestic Science experts 
have designed handy cupboard units; one for brooms, 
mops, etc.; another for pots, pans and supplies. These 
supplant the old distant butler’s pantry, giving storage 
space right in the kitchen. Like the Hoosier cabinets, 
they come in white or French grey enamel or golden oak. 

Another convenience, both useful and ornamental, 
is the dainty little Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and 
chairs. With this, you can have a charming nook in 
your kitchen and the extra table space is always wel- 
come. The table has a fine white porceliron top; the 
chairs have cane seats. 

Your kitchen may be old but it does not need to be 
old fashioned. Hoosier equipment will bring it up to 
Hoosier cupboard units are in two ails a broom closet designed to hold all date with no fuss or expense of remodeling. For that 
cleaniny accessories and a roomy shelf cupboard for pots, pans and supplies new kitchen, ask your architect about installing Hoosier 
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furniture. With it you can have greater convenience 
than with any of your own devising and building. 


The Hoosier Easy Purchase Plan! 
Small down payment—easy terms 


Best of all, Hoosier Kitchen Equipment is not extrava- 
gant in cost; it is quite within reach of the most modest 
purse. The Hoosier Company has an Easy Payment 
Plan whereby you may select the units you need and 
enjoy them in your own kitchen at once. Just a small 
down payment brings them; take your time about pay- 
ing the balance! The Hoosier store in your town will 
gladly explain the details and help you select the units 
you need for your kitchen. 


Tue Hooster MANUFACTURING Co. 
525 Leslie Street Newcastle, Indiana 


A new book on modern kitchens—free 


a 


You will find this book full of artistic and 
practical suggestions which you can apply 
to your kitchen. Mail coupon for it 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
525 Leslie St., Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address : 
Ideal Furniture Equipment 
9 Preston Street, Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: “‘Planning the Modern 
Kitchen”. 
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Medical Authorities Declare 
Careers are Made and 
Blasted in the 
Nursery 


ODAY, the 


yonder in 
laughing baby. Tomorrow— 
what? Happiness, health and 
success—or misery and pre- 
mature age? 


Those laughing baby eyes 
are the same eyes that must 
serve all the years that baby 
lives! Are they GOOD eyes? 
Will they be GOOD -eyes ten 
years from now—twenty |. 
years? Will they help shape 7 
a successful career or will 
their weakness be a terrible hand- 
icap? 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, U. S. 
Senator from New York, and a 
national health-authority, says: 
“Tt is surprising how little atten- 
tion is paid to the quantity and 
quality of ‘light. Too bright a 
light is dangerous to the eyes.” 
In his book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Children,’* Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt explains that a 
brilliantly lighted nursery causes 
nervousness. Other authorities 
agree that weak eyes, caused by 
glaring lights, are a tragic handt- 
cap for future careers. 





Let every mother stop and ask 
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What Will Your Baby Be? 


herself this question: “Am I 
shielding my baby’s eyes from 
sudden floods of glaring light— 
or am | unwittingly straining 
and hurting them?” 


It’s so easy to protect baby 
eyes. Simply by pulling the 
cord you can turn down your 
' electric lights as easily as your 
*\| mother turned down her oil 

\| lamp. Five changes of light 
at your finger tips. Just lift 


es EA the darkness by degrees. No 


strain. No glare. 


All good electrical and hardware 
stores, many drug and department 
stores, sell Dim-a-Lite plugs. If you 
can’t find them, send us $1.25 with 
the coupon below, and we will send, 
postpaid, a complete Dim-a-Lite 
plug ready to place in the socket. 


The Wirt Company, 5221 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. O. 
STAMPS } 


CHEC 
Enclosed find 


ICROS GTC 10, OREO scasesnon- rscoscessnsatsesssaresoansniess 
Dim-a-Lite plugs at $1.25 each, and tell me where 
I can purchase them in my locality. 


[SNE een err ee eee ETOP oer ey OPE 


Address 


Dim-a-Lite plugs are fully guaranteed. If not 
thoroughly satisfied your money will be refunded. 
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today Vassar girls play tennis in bloomers 
with their knees bare, and some of them do 
“cc bob.”’ 

But Vassar never had the taint of prudery, 
not even in those early days. Hannah Ly- 
man was merely conventional. When she was 
at the height of her reign over customs, 
morals and manners, that letter-writing girl 
told her family of this incident in an art class: 


One day when one of the girls was putting in 
Raphael’s darling little cherub holding a tablet, 
she felt rather timid about making the entire 
sketch, but worked and fussed at her canvas and 
could not make up her mind to complete the 
nude figure of the child. Professor walked 
around back of her two or three times, made 
some unimportant suggestions, and, at last, in 
his blunt way exclaimed, 
‘““What’s the matter? Finish 
it up! Putin everything you 
see. What the Lord made you 
don’t need to be ashamed of.” 
It was a lesson to all of us. 


That is another trifling 
incident indicative of the 
honesty of teaching at Vas- 
sar then and now. It isa 
place of academic freedom. 
In the statute of instruction 
-adopted by the board of 
trustees a year ago at the 
request of President Henry 
Noble MacCracken occur 
these significant provisions: 

Within the limits of national 
and state law, all teachers in 
the service of Vassar College 
shall enjoy complete liberty of research, of in- 
struction and of utterance upon matters of 
opinion. ¢The teachers’ exercise of the rights and 
obligations of a citizen and of a member of the 
community shall in no way be affected by 
academic tenure. 

No gift shall be accepted by the Trustees the 
terms of which would come in conflict with this 
statute. 

Utterances and discussions in the classroom 
shall be regarded as privileged, and may not be 
published by anyone without the authority of 
the officer concerned. 

In enjoying these rights, upon the principle of 
academic freedom, the teachers in the service of 
Vassar College recognize certain correlative ob- 
ligations. The teacher will bear in mind that 
the good name of the college rests upon the repu- 
tation of its faculty. The teacher’s conclusions 
should be the fruits of competent and sincere 
inquiry, set forth with dignity, courtesy and 
temperateness of language. The teacher should 
accept full responsibility for all utterances. His 
essential function as teacher is not to dogmatize 
but to train students to think for themselves, 
and to provide them access to the necessary ma- 

terials. 


eA Happy Academic Family 


S TO the control of the curriculum, the 
law of Vassar is that while the faculty as 
a whole or through the curriculum committee 
may exercise control over the introduction or 
alteration of courses of study, the department 
in which the subject is taught shall be the 
sole judge of the proper conduct of the course 
and the method of study. 

The statute of instruction also provides 
that the traditional proportion of three 
women to one man on the faculty shall be 
maintained. Needless to say there is no dis- 
crimination against women professors or in- 
structors in the matter of salary. 

All of which liberty and fair dealing make 
for a happy academic family. ‘There isn’t a 
member of my faculty,” President Mac- 
Cracken said to me, “who is not on speaking 
terms with every other member.” 

Recently the opportunity of women on the 
board of trustees has been improved by a 
“sentleman’s agreement,” to do by by-law 
what is not authorized by charter. The de- 
sired object is to have a smaller board with 
limited tenure and with a larger proportion 
of women members. At present there are 
twenty-two trustees, nine of whom are 
women. A part of the agreement referred to 
is that members will resign after ten years of 
service, that the total number will be allowed 
to drop to twenty and that an equal propor- 
tion of men and women will be attained as 
soon as practicable. 

With all his liberal views—considered at 
the time dangerously radical views—concern- 
ing the education of women, and with his 





insistence that women teach women, it did 
not occur to Matthew Vassar that women 
should have anything to do with the business 
administration of his college. So he made no 
provision that they should be represented on 
the board of trustees. But the girls whose edy- 
cation was provided for by him attended to 
that later through their alumnz association. 

As benefactors of Vassar the graduates 
first aspired to funds reckoned by thousands, 
and then by tens and hundreds of thousands. 
Then they worked in terms of millions, al- 
ways with success. Scholarships and fellow- 
ships, salary increases for the faculty and 
general endowment funds are to be attributed 
more to the hard work and loyalty of Vassar 
graduates than to anything else. 

Thanks to the devotion 
of alumnz for nearly sixty 
years in the practical work 
of building up funds and 
making Vassar so worth 
while that it gets remem- 
bered in wills, the college is 
still a place to which young 
women with more brains 





than money may go. Last 
year the funds available for 
student aid in one form or 
another amounted to $589.- 
000, a total equal to three- 
quarters of Matthew Vas- 
sar’s cash bequest. 

Possibilities in that figure 
are considerable for the in- 
dividual students who need 
the prizes and scholarships 
that may be won by academic merit or who 
may receive help from the loan fund to meet 
college bills. What those bills are going to be 
may be gauged very closely by parents before 
their daughters enter. The chief items in the 
annual charges are $300 for tuition and $500 
for room and board. There are student and 
infirmary fees amounting to fifteen dollars. 
Charges for musical instruction in voice, 
violin, piano or organ are seventy-five dollars 
a semester. The charge for instruction in art 
for the same period is fifteen dollars. 


Scholarship Incentives 


N CLOTHES a girl would spend prob- 

ably less at college than at home, for 
there is a democratic simplicity about the 
matter at Vassar which runs to good taste 
rather than to extravagance. As the fun of 
the students is all made by themselves—they 
have no grand stands—there is no taint of 
commercialism about it; so the money that 
a girl needs to spend on nonacademic activi- 
ties is a trifling amount. 

No student is allowed to keep an automo- 
bile at college or to have the private service 
of any maid. 

Rooms are chosen by lot; so all live on even 
terms. Of the 1150 students all are housed 
in the halls of residence on the campus, ex- 
cept an overflow of about one hundred 
freshmen, the last ones to register each year. 
They live in near-by private houses, which are 
practically campus residences, under the su- 
pervision of house mothers or college war- 
dens. Also there is a campus hospital and a 
separate rest cottage, to which a weary 
student may retire for recuperation. 

Sororities are prohibited at Vassar and 
there are no clubs which withhold member- 
ship from those who wish to join. 

“Facilities for earning money at Va-sar 
are not great,”’ said Prof. Burges Johnson. 
“ Any college located in a city with less rigid 
requirements of campus residence ©: !ers 
much more opportunity in that direction. 
We do not encourage a young womai to 
come here with the expectation that she can 
earn her way through. But our scholarship 
funds are large; so we prefer to have the 
student devote her full time to the very com- 
plete program of Vassar’s academic and resi- 
dential life and, if she needs help, to depen 
ona scholarship or a loan, without interest, 
which she need not repay until some time af- 
ter graduation. Our belief is that a girl who 
is constantly harassed by money-eariing 
tasks cannot get what she should out of 
college. However, there are some ways of 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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tages of college life, and there is a student 
committee to help assign such work.” 

in the middle eighties Vassar suffered a 
sav. The number of students declined. There 
was poor administration, and the oldest of 
the colleges was suffering by comparison with 
sister institutions. The alumnz came to the 
rescue, and by force of criticism and insist- 
ence on reform had much to do with the 
change inadministration which brought James 
Monroe Taylor to the presidency in 1886. 
Doctor Taylor is described by Professor 
Haight, in her story of his life, as the re- 
founder of Vassar. He came when gradu- 
ates demanded a “‘refounding,” and through- 
out the twenty-eight years of his great 
administration their association was his chief 
support in linking college with alumna, 
and in the vast educational reform through- 
out the country whereby girls were able to 
fit for college adequately, thus enabling Vas- 
car to drop her own preparatory department. 
Now they are backing President MacCracken 
in the same way and giving him his chance to 
add another glorious quarter century or more 
to Vassar history. In 1918, when some of the 
trustees showed hostility to Doctor Mac- 
Cracken, the alumnz made effective protest 
and clinched it with a vote of confidence in the 
president. That same year they raised $356,- 
397 just as a quick emergency fund. 

Now the alumne have come fully into 
their own with the possession of a splendid 
alumnz house given by two Vassar sisters, 
Mrs. Avery Coonley and Mrs. Elon Hunting- 
ton Hooker. 

In the present student body of nearly 
twelve hundred undergraduates at Vassar, 
there is more than ample assurance that the 
quality of the alumne is to be maintained. 
Just before last commencement the students 
came through a severe and dramatic test of 
their ability to govern themselves in an emer 
gency, which did not really threaten, but 
for a moment certainly seemed to threaten 
the existence of the Student Government As- 
sociation, an organization which had been 
perfecting itself and acquiring new powers 
and responsibilities since it was formed early 
in President Taylor’s administration. There 
had been too much neglect of the associa- 
tion’s meetings and routine business by too 
many indifferent students, too many petty 
violations of some of the minor rules. 


Wise Leaders 


S YMETHING unusual was needed to 
remedy the situation, and Anne Pillow 
Halliday, president of the Student Govern- 
ment Association, and all her fellow officers 
provided that something. They resigned in a 
body for the sake of waking the association 
up to a realization of its shortcomings. It 
was something similar to the resignation of 
a French cabinet ostensibly to show its dis- 
gust with the parliament, but actually to pave 
the way to a better and more effective gov- 
ernment. Miss Halliday, of the senior class, 
showed the qualities of true statesmanship. 

So did Dorothy Stebbins, president of the 
senior class, who knew just what was the 
t thing to do. In the momentary uproar 
' confusion that followed the wholesale 
snations there was, of course, a show of 
anarchy here and there. Extremists cheered 
(h the mistaken notion that the retirement 
0! the officers meant that there was no gov- 

ment association left and therefore no 
‘ore rules. Whereupon Miss Stebbins rose 

‘| saved the situation with the declaration 
it, with or without officers, the association 
Was still in existence, that it had its constitu- 
ion, which every student was pledged to de- 
ud, that it still had its grant of power from 
ie faculty, in other words, that orderly 
overnment at Vassar still lived 

Whereupon Miss Stebbins became dictator 
or regent, or whatever you want to call it, un- 
til the end of the term, when the administra- 
tion of the new president, elected from the 
next senior class, began. It doesn’t sound 
like much, perhaps, in the telling, but it was 
a splendid display of what eleven hundred 
and fifty college girls can do under their own 
wise leaders. 

In the first part of this article there is brief 
allusion to the present-day search at Vassar 
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(Continued from Page 156) 
earning a little without offsetting the advan- to discover whether the teaching at a wom- 


an’s college should not differ in some vital 
way from the teaching at a man’s college. It 
is a question that is being seriously asked now 
by practically all the presidents of colleges 
for women and by other educational experts. 
They are saying in substance this: 

“Tt has been thoroughly demonstrated 
that women are mentally as capable as men 
under a man’s curriculum. That was the 
first thing to be proved. Now that it has 
been proved, should we not go on and recog- 
nize the fact that women and men are, after 
all, different, and that woman’s instruction 
may be altered to her advantage and with no 
reflection on her intelligence?” 

So far this question indicates what may be 
expected to happen in the near future rather 
than any well-defined movement already un- 
der way. But at Vassar tangible answer is 
now being made to the new great question 
concerning woman’s education. The answer 
is to be found in the just established course of 
euthenics, or the science of well-being or 
adequate living in harmony with environ- 
ment. Not more than a dozen girls at Vassar 
took the course when it was first ‘offered last 
year. It is nothing to get excited about yet. 
But in the opinion of President MacCracken 
and his associates, particularly Prof. Annie 
Louise Macleod, director of euthenics, the 
course has‘a great future and as a background 
for its justification are the whole history and 
nature of womanhood. It is for the training 
of women scientifically on their own best lines 
for serving humanity in the home, com- 
munity and world. It is to put on a higher 
and more intellectual plane the work women 
always have done in the world and always 
will have to do, if it is to be done at all. 


The True Symbols 


gi \ OMEN had proved their mental 

equality by 1880,’ said Doctor Mac- 
Cracken to the writer. ‘They received equal 
opportunity in 1918. Now we are going to 
have the discovery of women by themselves, 
their appreciation of the fact that they ‘can 
satisfy their own requirements in education. 

“There is no student activity more cher- 
ished by the young women of Vassar than 
that of the Good-fellowship Club House, 
where the students see to it that the employes 
of the college get something out of life other 
than drudgery. College girls may go through 
the period of seeming hard, of even thinking 
they are hard or trying to be so. Some of 
them try the pose of which we may call the 
cigarette a symbol. But it is only a pose, a 
thing that is superficial, picked up for a 
while as a needless sign of freedom or eman- 
cipation. But what these young women are 
really interested in, or will be, is humanity 
and their service to humanity. The child, 
home, school, public health, peace, wide- 
spread culture are the true symbols to them 
of the things in life worth while and for which 
they want to live and work. College can help 
them to prepare for such work more effectively 
than it has done.” 

“Sixty-five per cent of Vassar women 
marry within ten years after graduation,” 
said Professor Macleod, director of euthenics. 
“Of the six thousand alumnz now living one 
thousand are teachers. There are many more 
unmarried graduates working with and for 
children through agencies other than the 
school. It is a fair statement that 90 
per cent of all our graduates are concerned 
throughout the major part of their lives with 
the well-being of others, chiefly children. 
Granting that, it is the logical thing for us to 
train the students here for that major ac- 
tivity of their after years. We should educate 
them in the application of the arts and sci- 
ences to the improvement of environment. 
Women students and women teachers in 
women’s colleges have suffered too long from 
what the psychologists call the inferiority 
complex. We must stop being on the defen- 
sive and devoting all our energy to justifying 
our right to be in college by showing that we, 
too, have brains.” 

More specifically, the course in euthenics 
is made of subjects taken from various de- 
partments and correlated in one group of stu- 
dent work, because they all bear on the main 
question of human welfare. 
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CH ILLED! The air is kept evenly chilled. 
CLEAN! The air is kept sweet and clean. 
DRY! The air is kept perfectly dry. 
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Crisp, Tender Salads 
Kept Fresh and Cool 


OW delightful to serve a crisp, tender 

salad on hot summer days! The Auto- 
matic keeps salads crisp and chilled until 
served—keeps lettuce, celery, tomatoes, all 
other foods, fresh and wholesome—helps 
make summer meals appetizing. Clean, chilled 
air circulating through the food chambers, is 
purified by constant contact with the ice. 
Pure, chilled drinking water is always ready 
in the built-in tank, an exclusive feature 
making your ice do double duty. The Auto- 
matic is finished in golden ash or pure white. 
White interior with rounded corners—no 
seams or crevices. Oversize food chambers, 
non-rustable shelves. Tight-locking, hand- 
fitted doors. Outside icing if desired. The Auto- 
matic dealer in your town 
helps you choose the right 
size for your home. Write for 
his name! 





Bottle Holder 


“‘Summer Suppers’’, tested recipes 


Secure support free on request. Write Dept. 22 


for inverted bot- 
tle. Specially de- 
signed — exclu- 
sive features. 


Illinois Refrigerator Co. 
MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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A Built-in System 
consisting of Bottle 

older, Porcelain 
Water Tank, Out- 
side Faucet. Chilled 
Water without ice. 
Can be used with 
or without inverted 
bottle. 


ATIC 


ILLINOIS 





Watch for your dealer’s ‘‘ Food and Ice Saving Week’’ in May! 


Dealers—If you want to increase your refrigerator business—write us! 
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"Delightfully cool and summery- 





$3 to $23 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, 
in standard sizes, range 
in price from $3 to $23 


these lovely woven rugs—and so inexpensive 


What a happy custom it is—this change from stuffy, winter 
hangings and thick, heavy rugs in summer! Simple, crisp 
curtains at the windows, slip covers on the chairs—and on 
the floors the cool, refreshing beauty of Kimlark Woven Rugs. 
Isn’t it an alluring prospect? 

No need to hesitate because of the cost. For $25 or $30 
you can buy several good-sized Kimlark Woven Rugs—and 
you can use them all the year—and everywhere. There are 
gay little patterns for sunroom or bedroom; soft, subdued 
designs for living room or library; neutral tones for halls and 
places where hard wear comes. They are inexpensive enough 
for the porch or the summer cottage and good enough for 
constant use in any room in the house. 

Besides the beauty of their design and coloring and smooth, 


soft weave, they offer amazing wear. The unique, soft- 
twisted strands, secured by an exclusive, patented process, 
give them surprising pliability; they can be folded or crushed 
without breaking; they lie flat without curling or creeping; 
they are free from harsh slivers; are thick and noiseless under- 
foot. Finished for use on both sides, they give double the 
usual wear. 


Don't go through the summer without these beautiful, 
sturdy fiber rugs with the soft-twisted strands. If you don’t 
know where to find them, write for our booklet and the 
nearest dealer's name. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY 
Mills: Neenah, Wisconsin 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


KIMLARK~RUGS 





Look for this trademark—the 
Kim-Lark—on the reverse side of 
every genuine Kimlark Woven Rug 
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In the center of the page is a shingle-and-stone 

house of charming design. The upper floor 

and entrance are on the road level, while the 

living quarters are reached by stairs that carry 

one down to the quiet of the valley below. This 

is an excellent plan for mountainside loca- 

tion. The measurements are fifty-nine by 

thirty-five feet, with an additional fourteen feet 

added to the lower floor. It contains 35,000 

cubic feet. The house was designed by the 

owner, Miss Anne Evans. i | an 1 an 
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C. E. SCHERMERHORN, A 


T LAST we have the kind of 
rustic house you have been 
asking for. I can imagine 

many of you saying, “ They ought to 
be about the easiest kind of house to 
find.’”’ Well, the fact is it’s taken a 
good six or eight months to get these 
four. The one in the upper left-hand 
corner is quite an achievement in 
rustic architecture and is built of 
barn boards and shingles. Its di- 
mensions are forty by thirty feet six 
inches and the cubical contents are 
23,848 cubic feet. 

The floor plans are shown at the 
right of the picture. 
PORCH At the right is shown a bungalow of 
birch logs. It measures thirty-six 
by thirty-six feet and the screened 
dining room and kitchen measure 
fifteen by twenty-six feet. The cabin 
on the lake is of logs chinked with 
cement plaster. 








Plan of house at the left. 
C.E, SCHERMERHORN, ARCHITECT; MORSE & MORSE, LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS 
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What a happy custom it is—this change from stuffy, winter 
hangings and thick, heavy rugs in summer! Simple, crisp 
curtains at the windows, slip covers on the chairs—and on 
the floors the cool, refreshing beauty of Kimlark Woven Rugs. 
Isn't it an alluring prospect? 

No need to hesitate because of the cost. For $25 or $30 
you can buy several good-sized Kimlark Woven Rugs—and 
you can use them all the year—and everywhere. There are 
gay little patterns for sunroom or bedroom; soft, subdued 
designs for living room or library; neutral tones for halls and 
places where hard wear comes. They are inexpensive enough 
for the porch or the summer cottage and good enough for 
constant use in any room in the house. 

Besides the beauty of their design and coloring and smooth, 
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$3 to $23 
Kimlark Woven Rugs, 


in standard sizes, range 
in price from $3 to $23 


Delightfully cool and summery-—- 
these lovely woven rugs—and so inexpensive 


soft weave, they offer amazing wear. The unique, soft- 
twisted strands, secured by an exclusive, patented process, 
give them surprising pliability; they can be folded or crushed 
without breaking; they lie flat without curling or creeping; 
they are free from harsh slivers; are thick and noiseless under- 
foot. - Finished for use on both sides, they give double the 
usual wear. 


Don’t go through the summer without these beautiful, 
sturdy fiber rugs with the soft-twisted strands. If you don’t 
know where to find them, write for our booklet and the 
nearest dealer's name. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY 
Mills: Neenah, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


KIMLARK~-RUGS 





Look for this trademark—the 
Kim-Lark—on the reverse side of 
every genuine Kimlark WovenRug 
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In the center of the page is a shingle-and-stone 
house of charming design. The upper floor 
and entrance are on the road level, while the 
living quarters are reached by stairs that carry 
one down to the quiet of the valley below. This 
is an excellent plan for mountainside loca- 
tion. The measurements are fifty-nine by 
thirty-five feet, with an additional fourteen feet 
added to the lower floor. It contains 35,000 
cubic feet. The house was designed by the 
owner, Miss Anne Evans. 
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Plan of house at the left. 
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C. E. SCHERMERHORN, A. 1. A. 


T LAST we have the kind of 
rustic house you have been 
asking for. I can imagine 

many of you saying, ‘“‘ They ought to 
be about the easiest kind of house to 
find.”” Well, the fact is it’s taken a’ 
good six or eight months to get these 
four. The one in the upper left-hand 
corner is quite an achievement in 
rustic architecture and is built of 
barn boards and shingles. Its di- 
mensions are forty by thirty feet six 
inches and the cubical contents are 
23,848 cubic feet. 

The floor plans are shown at the 
right of the picture. 

At the right is shown a bungalow of 
birch logs. It measures thirty-six 
by thirty-six feet and the screened 
dining room and kitchen measure 
fifteen by twenty-six feet. The cabin 
on the lake is of logs chinked with 
cement plaster. 
































































































Will your debutante daughter be proud 
of your weading silver? 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


In 1945 — 


Exshions change, but true beauty lasts! 
This authoritative article will help 
you to select wedding silver you and 
your children will always be proud of. 





“y 





ASHION! What 

atrocities have been 

committed in her name 
—puff-sleeves and wasp- 
waists; broad-brimmed sailor 
hats with pill-box crowns, 
choker-collars, and coy pom- 
padours! 


You are too young to real- | ‘ 
ize how smart they all were 





Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
and their antecedents, the 
Moultons, have such a record 
extending back nearly a cen- 
tury before the Revolution. 


‘Their work has been a domi- 
nating influence in American 
silver for nearly two and a 
half centuries. Their knowl- 
edge and experience should 








in their day —how irresistibly 
engaging! But no one needs to point out 
to you how grotesque and outlandish they 
seem now in the yellowing photographs. 


Even solid silver was profaned by the 
fashions of the Victorian nineties and issued 
forth festooned with bulbous fungi like 
nothing so much as cabbages, and with 
curlicued edges and piercings that might 
have been made with a cookie-cutter. 


You may thank a kind Fate that you 
live in an age which by no stretch of mad 
imagination could produce such gaucheries. 
But this does. not mean that the selection 
of your wedding silver can even now be 
approached recklessly. 


How shall you determine your choice? 
Let us tell you a story: 


Twenty years ago, while silver designing 
was still under the influence of the bustle- 
and-pompadour period, many brides, 
guided by a desire for real beauty rather 
than by mere passing fashion, chose the 
charming LaFayette pattern pictured below. 
Study it for a moment. Note its exquisite 
simplicity, its flowing sweep of line, its 
perfect proportions. It is an example of the 
eternal beauty that belongs to no period. 


Today those brides are still proud of 
their LaFayette silver. ‘Their 
daughters are proud of it. 
Their guests admire it. 


And that is what happens 
always when one chooses 
beauty. Perhaps, when one is 
in the confusion of wedding 
preparations, the safest guide 
to lasting beauty in silver is 
the mark of a maker who kas 
an unquestioned reputation 
for producing beautiful things. 
The Towle Silversmiths of 


La Gayette 


— TOWLE 

















be of considerable help to you. 


«America’s master silversmiths 
whose work still lives 


If you had lived in Revolutionary times 
you would have been safe in buying your 
wedding silver from Paul Revere or Edward 
Winslow or the Moultons. ‘Today things 
of their fashioning are priceless treasures, 
uot because they are or were 


and industries. 


Here, as part of ~ 
the famous Clear- 
water collection, 
amid all that is best 
in Colonial crafts- 
manship, you may 
see many examples 
of the work of the 
Moultons. Else- 
where in the muse- 
um is treasured a 
baby’s porringer 
from among the heirlooms of the Roosevelt 
family. In these things you can trace the de- 
velopment of American silver design from 
generation to generation, and you will be 


Art in New York 
has recently opened 
a wing devoted to 
early American arts 
¥ 





fashionable, butbecause they fF 
are, and always have been, 
beautiful. William Moulton, 
the first of the long line of 
silversmiths whose traditions 
are carried on in Towle 
Solid Silver today, set up 
his shop in Newburyport, 
which soon became one of 
the most important Colonial 
seaports. Its shipyards rang 
with the sound of hammer 
and saw. Newburyport 
bottoms carried the produce 
of the Colonies to the four 
corners of the earth and returned laden with 
rich cargoes and the coin of many lands. 





The shrewd merchants and open- 
handed sea-captains who lived in the beau- 
tiful houses that today give the 
town its charm, brought much 
silver money to the shop of the 
Moultons, there to be melted 
and rolled and hammered into 
beautiful spoons and teapots, 
porringers, tankardsandcaudle 
cups. 









Now come with us to the 
Metropolitan. Museum 
The Metropolitan Museum of 


Louis XIV 


— TOWLE 








The clipper ship Dread- 
naught of Newburyport. 


struck with the simple beauty of every piece 
bearing the Moulton mark. 


The Moultons continued to create beau- +. 


tiful designs in solid silver until just before 
the Civil War, when Anthony 
F. ‘Towle, apprentice to the 
Joseph Moulton of that day, 
took up and carried on their 
work, 


Between that time and the 
present day, American silver 
designing, like our architec- 
ture and our literature, has 
passed through stages of imita- 
tion, false fronts and senti- 
mentalism. But with the be- 
ginning of the twentieth cen- 





D’ Orleans 


—TOWLE 


















tury there began a renaissance of taste in 
all the arts and a period of sound native 
American creation. 


The American ‘Renaissance 
and its importance to you 


In modern silversmithing the Towle 
name and the two hundred and fifty years 
of tradition and experience which it rep- 
resents have been dominating influences. 
Where the motifs of past ages have been 
employed, they have been modernized by 
a process of refining which has eliminated 
grotesque features, preserved the true beauty 
of thé originals and thus created a new 
beauty in the spirit of our own times. 


Indeed, it is extremely important for you 
to know that ‘Towle patterns are wot copies. 


The patterns inspired by the periods of 


Louis XIV and the Duc D’ Orleans, for 
instance (see illustrations below), have none 
of the gross ostentation of those epochs— 


they are new interpretations, in the modern 


spirit, rich with delicate orna- 
mentation whose dignity and 
fine character the Magnificent 
Monarch and the equally mag- 
nificent Regent might have 
appreciated, but which their 
designers could not have 
duplicated because of their 
different feeling. 















In striking contrast to this 
beauty of refined ornament 
stands that other beauty of 
simplicity, similarly represen- 







Mary Chilton 
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A charming teapot by Wm. Moulton 1V, made about 
125 years ago. From the Clearwater Collection, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


tative of the American Renaissance, which 
is exemplified in such Towle Patterns as 
the LaFayette already mentioned, the Mary 
Chilton, the Lady Constance and the 
\irginia Carvel. The Virginia Carvel, 
with its mirror panel framed in graceful 
floral garlands, has all the originality of the 
true artistic conception, yet is charmingly 
reminiscent of the manorial period of 
American life, when the lords of Southern 
acres kept constant open house for the 
ladies and gentlemen of the whole county. 


The Mary Chilton pattern has brought 
endless joy to American brides for many 
years. Named for the first woman to land 
from the Mayflower (a tablet to her was 
just recently unveiled in Spring Lane, 
Boston), this pattern offers perhaps the 
most distinctive example of modern artistry 
working in the simple Puritan spirit which 
has ever been produced in silver. 


Perfect taste for 


individual tastes 


The fundamental good taste of Towle 
Patterns is obvious, but each has its indi- 
vidual destiny—its special fitness for a par- 
ticular purpose and a particular set of 
circumstances. 


If your appointments other than your 
silver are to be quiet in tone and simple in 
detail, you may instinctively 


How the craftsman achieves 
perfection in each piece 


Such designing as the 
Towle Silversmiths 
are masters of means 
much to the connois- 
seur, and explains 
in large part why 
Towle Silver stands 
so high in the estima- 
tion of both critics 
and public today. 
But fine designing 
without equally fine 
workmanship would 
be like a_ beautiful 
jewel in a leaden 
setting. 


To achieve the 
perfect loveliness of 
Towle Silver, the 
craftsman must con- 
sider the use to which 
each piece is to be 
put. His forks and 
spoons and knives 
mustbe precisely bal- 
anced so that tines, 
bowls and blades do 
not weigh down the 
slim fingers of their 
users. The stems and 
shoulders of forks 
and spoons, with all 
their grace, must be 
strong to resist the 
strain of cutting. 
The ends of the fork 
tines must be sharp 


Colonial setting. This is a matter of taste 
which you will prefer to decide for yourself. 
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What is the difference? 


‘THE following definitions are given here for those 
who may not have a clear idea of the terms com- 
monly used to describe table-ware containing silver. 
‘““STERLING’’--The mark which means: 
‘“‘This meets the U. S. Government standard of 
purity.”” 

‘¢Soirp’’ — Silver of sterling purity all the way 
through, always stamped with the Sterling mark. 

‘““SHEFFIELD PLatTe’’—Ware made from a 
sheet of silver fused onto copper. Genuine Sheffield has 
not been made for nearly 100 years, but some modern 
electro-plated ware is illegally stamped ‘‘Sheffield.”’ 

‘sPraTe”” or ‘*SirvER PrLaTe’’—Terms used 
in this country to describe ware composed of a base 
metal (nickel alloy, white metal, etc.) coated with 
a thin film of silver. 

The illustration above shows (a) a teaspoon of 
Sterling Solid Silver, and (b) a section indicating the 
relative amount of silver required to coat a teaspoon of 
equal size in what is considered first-grade plated ware. 


crisp lettuce, and be free from the compound 
curves that make so many such forks useless. 


To obtain that wonderful sharpness of 
relief which distinguishes Towle ornament, 
the die-cutter works for many months, and 


the finisher expends 
infinite care. And, 
look as you will for 
a line at the joint of 
handle and knife- 
blade, you cannot 
find one, even with 
a magnifying glass. 
You will never be 
embarrassed by the 
loosening or rattling 
of a Towle knife- 
handle. Notice the 
graceful scimitar- 
shaped blade, origi- 
nated by Towle and 
now widely copied, 
and the flat tines of 
Towle forks in the 
later patterns, also 
originated by 
Towle. 

The color and fin- 
ish of Towle Silver 
are unique. See that 
perfectionofsmooth- 
ness unmarred by 
tiniest pit or scratch. 
Notice the marvel- 
ous sheen and lustre, 
so characteristic of 
old silverware, that 
reminds one of the 
patina on the beau- 
tiful surface of old 
furniture, 

These are points 
by which you may 


enough to pierce the delicate skin of a 
French pea, yet not sharp enough to be 
dangerous. The edge of the salad fork must 
be beveled so that a slight pressure will cut 





turn at once to the LaFayette, 
the Mary Chilton, the Lady 
Constance, the Virginia Carvel 
or to that lovely combination 
of flowing curves and classic 
angles known as the Lady 
Mary, with its dainty car- 
touche breaking the severity 
of its lines. On the other 
hand, if you are to be the 
proud possessor of period fur- 
niture and lace napery, the 
costly elegance of the 
D’ Orleans or the regal beauty 














available. 





of the Louis XIV _ will add 
exactly the touch of aristo- 
cratic smartness your table will require. 
Midway between these two groups is the 
Virginia Lee, with its unmistakable air of 
gentle breeding, its panel of hand-chasing 
glowing like a brooch on the 
breast of a beautiful woman. 


Modern authorities in mat- 
ters of home decoration have, 
however, found that very 
beautiful effects are obtained 
in the dining-room by contrast 
as well as by harmony. In 
other words, a simple pattern 
like the Lady Mary may be 
used in conjunction with more 
ornate period furniture, or the 
D’ Orleans may be used in a 








Lady Constance 
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(Left) Two spoons by Joseph Moulton II, pertod of 1770-1800. (Right) 
Spoons by William Moulton III, period of 1800-1850. From the Clear- 
water Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. No duplicates 
available. (Below) Coffee service, platter,\flower bowl, compote, and candle- 
sticks, (Louis XIV pattern), by the Towle Silversmiths, 1925. Duplicates 
Exhibits of old and modern American silver are now on 
view in jewelry stores of the first rank. You are invited to visit them. 


compare Towle Silver with other solid sil- 
ver, and, grouped together with the beauty of 
the patterns, they constitute the reasons why 
Towleleadership haslongbeenunquestioned, 





The baby’s traditional birth-gift—the TOWLE 
reproduction of the famous Paul Revere Porringer. 
Duplicates available. 


Perfect harmony of appointments 


We have thus far spoken only of flat silver 
—spoons, knives and forks. But to the 
bride’s silver equipment will undoubtedly 
be added, either at the time of her wed- 
ding or later, such decorative and useful 
pieces as candle-sticks, bowls, vases, com- 
potes, and those magnificent coffee and tea 
services in solid silver which unite beauty 
and utility in the highest degree. If you 
will write to us direct, we shall be glad to 
suggest such pieces in their order of im- 
portance. If you are beginning with a 
small house or apartment, your needs will 
be considerably different from the require- 
ments of a large establishment. 


The same characteristic standards of 
craftsmanship which distinguishes other 
Towle Silver are maintained in the design- 
ing, spinning, chasing, joining and finishing 
of this Towle hollow ware. And, natu- 
rally,:it may be had in designs to match or 
harmonize with each Towle flatware pat- 
tern. 


What such designing 
and workmanship mean to the 
modern bride’s table 


Let us, if you will, peep into the future 





with understanding eyes. Let us be present, 
uninvited and unseen, when the bride takes 
the last caressing look at the 
table set for her first dinner 
| party in her new home. 

| | The shaded light spreads a 
“,* mellow radiance over crisp 
¢ and spotless linen, gleams upon 
graceful crystal and bathes with 
warmth the flawless, creamy 

china. 

The setting—the flowers, 
the table—pertect! But, after 
all, it is the silver that makes — 
or mars a dinner, and so her 
eye lingers long and lovingly 
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Virginia Carvel 
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<JOWLE 
Solid Silver 
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© 1925, Towle Silversmiths 
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and proudly upon the lambent 
brilliance of her Towle service. 


Send for this Free booklet 


Towle Solid Silver is no more expensive 
than other solid silver. You will find it in 
jewelry stores which are rec- 
ognized as centers of authority 
in matters of taste. We shall 
gladly send you, without 
charge, a copy of our Booklet 
B, containing many helpfulsug- 
gestions for table-settings, and 
will answer any questions on 
the subject of the selection 
and care of solid silver. 


The TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Virginia Lee 


—TOWLE 







































































































































































































Because 





the LaunDry.Ctte 


ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINE 


does MORE 


ERE are the facts. 

Judge for yourself how 
much these advantages les- 
sen your work. 


(1) The Laun-Dry-Ette 
does away with all hand work 
in rinsing and bluing as well 
as in washing. And enables 
you to use a scalding rinse. 


(2) It saves work in iron- 
ing by omitting wringer- 
made creases and wrinkles. 


(3) It saves all the work 
of picking clothes out of the 
wash and guiding them 
through a wringer. Instead it 


wrings a whole tubful in one 
minute without a wringer. 
You just press a pedal and 
turn a switch. 

(4) It saves work after 
the wash by never breaking 
off buttons or jamming 
hooks. It has nothing to 
squeeze, compress or twist 
the clothes. Yet the Laun- 
Dry-Ette costs no more to 
buy and costs no more to 
operate than other high 
grade washing machines. 

Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer 
will gladly prove these facts 
to your satisfaction. 


Send for “Doing More yet Working Less”, an attractive booklet 
that gives the facts about washing machines. It will aid you to 
get a correct picture of washing machine values. Free on request. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Company 
1235 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


§To Dealers—Add to sales and profits by selling the 
wringerless Laun-Dry-Ette also. We want a dealer 
in every electrified community. Nine years success. 
And famous for low service cost. Write us. 





© 1925 
The L. M. Co. 
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PIONEER OF THE WRINGERLESS AGE 





‘Roles 


(Continued from Page 37) 


with the art of the sculptor and the conven- 
tions of society. The result of that penciling 
is the costume I wear today in the Prologue 
in heaven, where Mephistopheles converses 
at some length with God, and in the Brocken 
scene where he is surrounded by his evil 
legion. 

In the other scenes I appeared before 
Martha, Faust or Marguerite dressed in the 
attire of a middle-aged German burgher, 
but a garb a little accentuated, exaggerated, 
heightened, until the passer-by might ex- 
claim at seeing me, “‘ What an eccentric old 
fellow that is over there!” 

Having designed my costumes and gotten 
the réle itself well in hand, I forthwith 
journeyed to Milan and La Scala. Once 
there, an interview with M. Gatti-Casazza, 
director of La Scala at that time and at pres- 
ent director of the Metropolitan in New 
York, was in order. And one of the first 
questions M. Gatti put to me was one con- 
cerning my costumes. Being still young and 
inclined to flippancy, I answered gravely by 
saying that in some scenes in the opera I made 
use of scarcely any costume at all. 

Gatti is noted for the inscrutability of his 
expression, but something like a gleam of 
consternation came into his eyes at this mad 
statement. He looked at me a full moment 
and then repeated his query concerning the 
costumes. Again I answered him in all 
seriousness that the costume I wore in the 
Prologue and the Brocken scene was pat- 
terned after that immortal one worn by 
Adam after he left the Garden of Eden. 

Gatti vouchsafed me no comment either of 
surprise or disapproval. He merely looked at 
me in silence for a space and then thrusting 
his hands in the armholes of his vest, an atti- 
tude in which he has been painted and 
sketched times innumerable and which he 
can be credited with having made famous, he 
turned and left the room. 


Tribute to a Director 


GATTI, despite his formidable serious- 

e nessand thepiercing gazehesubstitutes 

for the usual carping and nagging disapproval 
of lesser operatic overlords when their artists 
displease them, proved to be a most delight- 
ful director. His tact was limitless. He 
never forgot that the judicious word of praise 
or encouragement is the most effective spur 
to the artist. His discipline at La Scala was 
absolute, but it was the large, impersonal 
sort that has nothing to do 
with prejudices or with 
petty grudges. And his 
word wasas good as his bond. 

And still is—even 
in trifles. If M. 
Gatti-Casazza ever 
says he will see you 
at four o’clock on the 
twenty-second of 
May in his office, he 
will see you there if 
he is compelled to 
come to the appoint- 
ment in an ambu- 
lance. He never 
makes excuses and 
never tries to back 
out of a task to the ° 
accomplishment of 
which he has given 
his word. It is this 
fine integrity of his, 
I firmly believe, that 
has been at the bot- 
tom of two-thirds of 
his success, and that has made him the 
greatest operatic director we have today. 

Even if others around La Scala looked 
askance at the big Russian who threatened 
them with a Mephistopheles in the ‘“alto- 
gether,” Gatti astutely penetrated my flip- 
pancy, saw with what trepidation and hopes 
I had come to Milan, and immediately did 
everything in his power to put me at my 
ease and make me feel that La Scala was with 
me to the last stage hand. 

The night I was to venture out onto an 
alien stage and let my art plead for me came, 
as such times of judgment do. I left my 
hotel shivering, half with excitement and 
half with pure fright, and made my way to 
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the theater almost three hours before the 
curtain. A panic possessed me that far ex- 
celled the most exquisite torture, the terror 
that some call stage fright, a malady alien 
and incomprehensible, even foolish, to the 
artist’s master, the public, but a very famil- 
iar, palsying experience to the benighted 
mime. | 

The Scala theater accorded the entrance of 
my ague and me the dour welcome of dark 
emptiness. Here and there a scrub woman, 
like a gray ghost. knelt to her work in the 
shadowed, inhospitable auditorium. 

The bare cubicle of my dressing room 
afforded me little more consolation; and 
feeling myself verily a stranger in a strange 
land, I set myself to the first task that pre- | 
sented itself upon my entrance into my | 





dressing room, a painstaking last-minute in- 
spection of my costumes, wigs and beards. 
These inanimate alchemists by which a poor 
stick of an actor may be transmuted intoa_ | 
king or the very devil himself are always my 
first thought in the theater. | 


With the Make-Up Box 


HUS the night of my Milan debut my first 
nervous thought was to escape sartorial | 
ridicule at least. The next was to go on the | 
stage and test my voice with vocalizations. | 
This done, I returned to my dressing room | 
and my make-up box. | 

But the fingers that smeared the flesh 
color foundation of my make-up for my first 
Italian Mephistopheles, that basis that gives 
reality to penciled lines and hollows, were 
frozen travesties of human digits. There was 
no sensation in them. Dimly I marveled at 
them, those dead things that still could obey 
the commands of my will and brain. And 
as the sardonic face and head, following in 
outline somewhat the universal conception of 
the visage of the god Pan, grew under their 
quaking manipulations I regarded it fear- 
fully, wondering if, after all, it would not 
have been wiser for me to have eschewed 
originality and stuck to the safe and tradi- 
tional red devil of the forked beard. 

But realizing that conventionality could 
not be embraced at that late hour, I set my 
wig in place, powdered the now completed 
make-up, saw that my neck and body and 
hands were made up to match the face and 
head—the back of the neck and the ears are 
often forgotten by the artist, and he faces 
the audience, a man of fifty or fifty-five, and 
turns his back on them, a 
youth of twenty or there- 
about—draped the thin 
stuff of my first costume 
about me and 
awaited my cue. 

It came, sounding 
in my ears like 
the first trumpet 
blast heralding a day 
of doom, and with 
one desperate look 
into my triple mir- 
ror I made my way 
to the stage and 
climbed into my place 
among the gauze 
clouds and assumed 
that expression of sa- 
tiric contempt with 
which Mephistophe- 
les listens to the 
emotionless droning 
chant, into which 
Boito managed to 
infuse all of the heav- 
iness, the dullness and stodginess of religious 
music, of the Mystic Choir hymning: 





Ave, Lord of the angels and saints, 

And of the winged cherubim of gold. 
From the eternal harmony of the universe, 
Floating in the emerald space, 

Rises a verse of supreme love; 

And comes to thee through the azure air 
In sounds suave. 

Ave, ave, ave. 


My mind marked the rustle ef surprise 
accorded the strange garb of this new 
Mephistopheles and thrust consideration of 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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Recommended by more 
than 20,000 doctors 
and nurses 


Protect him—mother! 


from pins and buttons 
the new Safe way to dress your Baby 


Baby can’t tell you what hurts when he’s lying on a hard button. Or a More than 20,000 leading doctors and nurses, and countless mothers 
sharp safety pin becomes unfastened, as he kicks and wriggles his little legs. | recommend Vanta garments. They’re made of the finest materials. Dain- 
How often he’s accused of “temper” or colic, when the pin is the real cause __ tily finished. Guaranteed not toshrink. And all are sterilized twice in making. 
of his wails! Once just before packing—so they come to you, mother, antiseptically clean. 

But now, no need for pins or buttons! Dress Baby the Vanta way. In- For summer let your Baby wear “*K” Band, shown below. The perfect 
stead of pins and buttons, Vanta garments fasten with cute little bows of | summer garment. Light as thistledown—it weighs less than 2 ounces. 
twistless tape (patented). A welcome relief for Baby and mother, too. | There’s a touch of wool over the abdomen to guard against chills. But no 
You can dress Baby without once turning him over. wool inthe back or chest where it might cause prickly heat. 

Instantly adjustable. Scientific design makes these You’ll find Vanta garments in the Infants’ Department 
dainty little garments fit just the way Baby likes them alt of most all stores. Reasonably priced. If you’ve any difficulty, 
to fit. No binding, no chafing. No buttons to break in just write us direct. We'll supply you. EARNSHAW SALES 


the wringer. And no loose pins to worry you, mother. B aby G arments Co.,Inc., Dept. 15, 325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





































Vanta Baby 


Bess Hose 
Baby Bess hose is the in- 
vention of a mother of 7 
children. She observed that 
the upper part of ordinary 
infant hose was bunchy 
and when wet chafed the 
baby’s tender skin on the 
under part of the leg. 

They fasten to the shirt 
or band (not to the diaper) 
so in changing Baby it is 
unnecessary to unfasten 
stockings. They keep the 
shirt or band where it 


Vanta Abdominal Binders 


No Pins—No Sewing. Better than the old inelastic 

strip of flannel used to hold the navel dressing in place. 

A soft knit fabric, sufficiently elastic to permit the 

little “tummy” to expand after feeding. Fastens on the 

side with three dainty bows of Vanta Twistless Tape. 
F / 43 eer “ 


Vanta ‘*K” Band 


the perfect summer garment 
Doctors and nurses agree that 
babies should not wear wool over 
the chest and back in warm 
weather, yet they need that 
“touch of wool” over the abdo- 
-} men. The Vanta “K” Band meets 
this need, the upper part being of 
lisle or silk and the part covering 
the abdomen is of fine wool and 
lisle. The two materials are joined 
in the knitting without a seam. 





















~ al i; 
- G Vanta Vest 


—the shirt without a fault. 
Double over the chest and abdo- 
men, where constant protection 
is needed. Will not gape at the 
neck or “‘work up.” Endorsed 
by physicians everywhere. 























belongs over the abdomen. 












Vanta Knit Knitie 
Cannot Bind Under Arms 


The ideal sleeping garment. Closes at the bottom like 
= a bag, keeps feet and hands 

» covered, prevents thumb- 
’ sucking and infection of 
the eyes often caused by 
~~ rubbing with the tiny 
> fists. Note the 
roominess that 

: permits Baby 

> to stretch and 

\ Ae) kick to his f 
Ve. 3 heart’s con- > ; 5 ; Se me nadine ah gee 00 dase see Gheenmbabenss GbOakeancenvedababenesneasannneenecnsthsesece sehen sanbasbehebtadnentenbaasansesesasece 
tent. ? Pr om 











FREE OFFER 


Nothing to pay, now or later! A pattern with full instructions , 
for making a Vanta Pinless Diaper, and enough Vanta Twistless (> \ ‘ 7 
Tape for the fastenings. Our free gift to mothers. Also a free ENS 
copy of “ Baby’s Outfit,” a 56-page book on the care and dress of by 
infants. Mailed ina plain package. No cost or obligation. Just mail this coupon today while offer is open. 
Earnsuaw Sates Co., Inc., Dept. 15, 325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Twistless Tape 
N OTE—Vanta Twistless Tape, 
patented, is different from any other 
tape. It will not kink, twist, curl or 
ravel. If tape had not been improved 
this way, this method of fastening 
would not have been practical. 
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“What delicious candy!” she 
said. “Nan, what is it?” 


“Why, it’s that new candy, Oh 
Henry!” answered Nan. “You slice 
it, you know. Don’t you just love 
the novelty of it?” 


Slicing Oh Henry! is a novelty in 
candy ... a delightful one, too. 
And since Chicago women started 
slicing Oh Henry! a year or so ago, 
for teas, bridge games, Mah-Jongg 
and the family’s use, the novelty 
of this new way of serving candy 
has taken Oh Henry! into many, 
many homes. 


But there is more than mere 
novelty tosliced Oh Henry! It’s one 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


Write for a clever little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 
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of the most delicious candies you 
ever tasted. Imagine a rich butter 
cream dipped in a luscious, chewy 
caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 
nutmeats, and then thickly coated 
with the mellowest milk chocolate! 


Doesn’t that sound good? Well, 
that’s Oh Henry! Do you wonder 
that people eat more Oh Henry! 
than any other one candy? Or that 
in many homes, Oh Henry! is as 
welcome as chocolates? 


Telephone for a few bars of Oh 
Henry! Try this new way of serving 
candy. You'll like the convenience 
of having a few bars in the pantry 
to slice whenever candy is wanted. 
And it isn’t expensive ...a10c bar 
cuts into 8 liberal . . . and delicious 
... Slices. At your grocery, drug 
or candy store. 





















© 192s—w.C. Co. 


All Rights Reserved 
Under International 
Conventions 
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‘Kéles 


(Continued from Page 162) 


it aside to sing in a mood of venomous sat- 

ire: 

Ave, O Lord. Forgive me, if my language 

Gives little heed 

To the sublime songs of Paradise; 

Forgive me, if my countenance bears not the 
beams 

Which circle the tresses of the high cherubim. 

Forgive me, if speaking, I perchance 

Should hiss. 

The small God of the small earth, 

Like unto a grasshopper, 

Now lifts his head ’mongst the stars 

And then, with fatuous and enduring pride, 

Sounds his trill in the grass. 

Vain dust! Proud atom! 

Fancy of mankind! Et cetera. 


As there was no demonstration either for or 
against me as the Prologue progressed, I be- 
gan to take heart 
and believe that my 


The first act reached its conclusion. Faust 
was wrapped in the cloak of Mephistopheles. 
The strange pair stood poised a moment as 
though for flight at the back of the stage, and 
then exeunted with that quick run in which 
no muscle of the body or arms is permitted to 
move perceptibly. Only the feet are allowed 
motion. It is a gait that gives the illusion of 
flight necessary to Mephistopheles’ last words: 


I need but spread this cloak; we'll travel 
Through the air. 


With the curtain on that act I knew that 
my La Scala audience was with me, and I 
permitted myself my first deep breath of the 
evening. 

In Act Two my nerves were no longer 
screwed to the snapping point. Something of 


my inner poise and coolness on the stage had 
returned. 


It might be my first Mephis- 
topheles; it undoubt- 
edly was my first fling 





first Milan audience 
intended to let me 
live, untraditional 
costuming and all. 
Encouraged by this 
hope, I whistled 
those ear-splitting 
blasts through my 
fingers that I had re- 
hearsed over and 
over for Rachmani- 
noff until I had 
achieved what he 
conceded was the cor- 
rect note of piercing 
diabolical defiance to 





at singing Italian; 
and it could not be 
denied that it was my 
first appearance be- 
fore the most sophis- 
ticated, operatically, 
audience in the 
world; but Chaliapin 
was himself again. 
The erstwhile Volga 
boatman no longer 
feared either the new 
role, the new lan- 
guage or the new 
judges sitting in La 
Scala that night. The 





God and His legion; 
I veiled my head as 
the chanting of the phalanxes drowned their 
screaming note; and finally I fled before 
the inferno of sound with which Boito closes 
the Prologue—a cacophony of diabolic whis- 
tling, crashing orchestra and triumphant 
chanting voices. 


Wins La Scala Audience 


FF stage, dripping with perspiration and 

icy with fright, I noted with amazement 
that I had come through my first scene with- 
out mishap and that the audience was politely 
clamoring for me. 

The reception of the Prologue heartened 
me to continue; to effect that now famous 
bit of stage business in which Mephistopheles 
in a monk’s cowl—to symbolize the devil 
that is in everything, even the church— 
descends the embankment in the Easter Sun- 
day scene and approaches Faust by a series 
of sinister little circles weaving nearer and 
nearer with each revolution; to thrust 
Mephistopheles’ still cowl-clad head through 
the curtains leading into Faust’s laboratory 
and consider him malefically; to abandon 
the garb of the Gray Friar for the black 
dandified costume of an eccentric cavalier, 
with sleeves slashed with red and a cape 
lined with scarlet, and enter the laboratory 
and to identify myself philosophically: 


I am the spirit that denies 

Ever, all things; the star, the flower. 

My smile, and the thought of me, 

Disturb the leisure of the Creator. 

I long for Naught, and the ruin 

Of all things created. 

My vital atmosphere 

s what men call Sin, 

Death and Evil. 

I laugh and launch out this syllable: 
“c No! / ” 

I destroy, I tempt, I roar, I hiss: 
“No.” 

I bite, I seize. I hiss! I hiss! I hiss! 

(Whistles violently through his fingers.) 

I am part of a cavern 

Of the great All: Darkness. 

I am a son of Gloom, 

Which Gloom shall reign anew. 

If now light usurps and clothes, 

Rebellious; my scepter, 

The dispute will shortly end 

In the sun and on earth 

In destruction! 

I laugh and launch forth this syllable: 
“cc No.” 

I destroy, I tempt, I roar, I hiss. 


scene in which Satan 

sardonically allows 
the simpering Martha to make a fool of her- 
self played itself to its ironic close effortlessly 
so far as I was concerned. 

Here might be as good a place as any to 
point out how the correct treatment of this 
scene or, in fact, of the whole opera, is an 
unusually striking illustration of how de- 
pendent the interpretation of a réle is on the 
mode and—yes, mood of exposition em- 
ployed by the maker of the opera. The char- 
acter that is not a puppet—and few charac- 
ters are, except the interpreter make them 
so—must needs find its being in the story 
itself. And whether that character prove a 
tragic figure or buffoon depends upon the 
manner of telling the story. 


Portrayals Change 


HERE are, as is well known, two operas 

written to an abridgment of Goethe’s 
famous story of the man who sold his soul for 
youth that have survived the operatic vicissi- 
tudes. One is Gounod’s Faust; the otheris the 
score of which I write, Boito’s Mefistofele. 
It follows, obviously, that each opera has its 
character of Mephistopheles. And it also 
happens that both réles are among the main- 
stays of my repertoire. Therefore it would 
seem at first unconsidered thought the most 
natural thing in the world for me to repeat 
my characterization, simply to transfer my 
interpretation of the Satan of Boito’s opera 
to Gounod’s, or vice versa, as the billing de- 
manded. But nothing could be farther from 
artistic possibility. 

I have specialized apparently in operatic 
devils for twenty-five years, and possibly 
some think that my interpretations of these 
roles have reached their ultimate form. But 
let me tell you that even to this day when I 
have an hour of leisure I can pick up either 
Boito’s or Gounod’s score and never fail to 
find a dozen new meanings, details, nuances 
that make me change my portrayals con- 
stantly. 

A few performances of Mephistopheles in 
Milan wrote my name large in the letters of 
success. They gave me firm footing on the 
international stage of opera. I was no 
longer a sensation of the moment or of one 
country;. an ephemeral flame to be extin- 
guished by the next gust of enthusiasm on 
the part of the fickle public. I was an estab- 
lished artist. I had proved myself. And 
then and there began my operatic journey- 
ings; delightful gaddings from town to town, 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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OTABLE names at the altar; notable 

names in the pews... Notable gifts in 
the giftroom. And here, dominating all, 
the gift of the bride’s family,—a solid silver 
service. 

It was so, last year, at a thousand New 
York weddings. It has been so, wherever a 
society contains people with background. 
Fashion unites with tradition in this decree: 
the bride’s distinguishing gift shall be a solid 
silver service which forever symbolizes what 
she has attained and whence she is destined. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


At a Thousand Such Weddings 


Dhe Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


Because it fulfills this ideal, the Trianon 
Design in International Sterling is chosen by 
many brides. Trianon achieves simplicity and 
yet rises to magnificence. Trianon achieves 
eternal classic correctness and yet expresses 
modern smartness. 

The Trianon Design has been developed 
in a complete, matched dinner service. The 
entire service is permanently stocked, for re- 
placement or enlargement at any time. Your 
jeweler probably has the actual silver to show 
you; if not, he can readily obtain it. 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVER 


-¢ —o-{-§-$- a EO 








The Lovely ‘‘ Bride’s Book of Silver’’ 
(sent free) 


Its cover is a bride’s dream, in old rose 
and silver. Its contents are a bride’s 
hope,—in picture and story....Tells 
why solid silver, and what solid silver, 
and how to go about “arranging it.” 
Presents ten wonderful full-size plates, 
showing ten bride’s designs ina se- 
lection of flat-silver and hollowware, 
and giving complete prices and de- 
scriptions. Write your name and ad- 
dress in the margin below. Clip out 
this corner, and mail to Dept. 1-100, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 
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RELISH: The familiar use of mustard with cold 
meats has a new deliciousness when you use fresh mixed 
Colman’s Mustard. Mix with water to consistency of ‘ 
thick cream—let stand ten minutes before serving. Its 

smooth, tangy flavor piques the most jaded appetite. 


MAYONNAISE: That subtle satisfying flavor that 
makes people ask ‘‘ How do you make your mayonnaise?” 
is given your dressing by one teaspoon each of Colman’s 
Mustard, salt, powdered sugar, added to two raw yolks 
of eggs and thoroughly beaten; two tablespoons vinegar 
or lemon juice added and beaten, and one and one-half 
to two cups of salad oil added gradually while beating 
the mixture constantly. 


FRENCH DRESSING: One-half cup oil, two table- 
Spoons vinegar, one teaspoon paprika, one teaspoon pow- 
dered sugar, one-half teaspoon Colman’s Mustard, two 
teaspoons salt, dash cayenne. Place all of the ingredi- 
ents in a bottle; chill; shake vigorously just before serving. 


OLMAN’S 
MUSTARD 


» By Appointment to 
H. M. The King 





AHAT can we have 
that’s different?” 


You do get tired of 
the same meats, the same sal- 
ads over and over again. 


You can give them a new 
flavor—a delightful zest—by 
using mustard the English way ! 
Oftentimes Colman’s Mustard 
is the secret of that new and 
haunting deliciousness you’ve 
noticed some friends suc- 
ceed in giving to familiar 


foods! 


The tantalizing flavor of 
Colman’s comes from a certain 
little mustard seed that grows 
only in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land. No other mustard has 
this characteristic flavor. 


In 1805 Jeremiah Colman 
raised the first crop of this now 
famous Lincolnshire seed. The 


eMail Coupon for Aew Booklet 
of Recipes—F REE! 


J. & J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd., Dept. J 5, 
go West Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me free booklet of recipes for many 


new and appetizing ways to make salad dressings, 
to prepare meats, entrées and relishes. 





rare flavor it added to mustard 
amazed everyone who tasted 
it. Soon all the yeomen farm- 
ers round about began raising 
it in their broad and fertile 
fields. For generations the rais- 
ing, threshing and blending of 
this rare seed has been the life 
work of Lincolnshire men. 


Topay—all over the world— 
the velvet pungency of Col- 
man’s adds a delectable touch 
to sauces and salad dressings, 
meats and entrées. 


Try using it the English way—as 
a regular condiment, too. It adds 
a delectable flavor when - it is 
served with cold meats. 


The recipes in the new booklet 
offered below will add a new touch 
tomany a familiar meal. It is yours 
for the asking. Clip the coupon, for 
convenience, and mail it today. 


HAM PIQUANT: Mix four teaspoons Colman’s Mus- 
tard and ¥% teaspoon pepper and a dash of cayenne with 
enough milk to,form a thick paste. Spread on thin slices 
of ham (one pound, cooked) and sprinkle each slice with 
American cheese (34 cup grated). Stack the ham in the 
shape of a brick and tie with string. Bake for thirty 
minutes in moderate oven, basting with the ham fat. 
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(Continued from Page 164) 


country to country, in Europe and, at last, 
in America. 

Sometimes my journalistic questionnaire 
contains a query concerning my opinion of 
the outstanding characteristics of a good 
vocal teacher. And to this I would like 
to shout—yes, even from the housetops if 
necessary—that good vocal instruction is 
based on sanity, common sense. A voice 
teacher who does not possess a good brain, 
sane intelligence and training of the soundest 
sort, should not be allowed to rent a studio. 

There is nothing, to my mind, so filled with 
danger as a vocal secret, cure-all or infallible 
method. One reads, now and again, astound- 
ing testimonials that certify that the under- 
signed could not sing a note previous to his 
work with Mr. Blaugh, discoverer of that 
marvelous secret of the perfect voice, namely, 
the inhaling through the left nostril, which is 
the basis of the famous Blaugh Vocal Method, 
but after six months’ lessons his voice might 
be compared favorably with Caruso’s, accord- 
ing to the word of eminent authorities. Ihave 
never, in all my excursions into some five or 
six languages, met with but one phrase that 
dealt anywhere near adequately with state- 
ments like the above; and that was the 
ribald Americanism, “Is that so!” 

Too many vocal students swallow at a gulp 
any invention to grow a voice where voices 
never grew before, offered by any one of 
those genial fakers, the White Knights in the 
Looking-Glass world of song. 

Not that a singer is not hedged about by 
certain formulas upon which the well-being 
of the voice depends. He is very much sub- 
ject to rules and regulations. It is no empty 
phrase that art is a jealous mistress. How- 
ever, most of her slaves serve her only too 
gladly. For instance, the day before a per- 
formance I may not smoke, my diet is re- 
stricted to the plainest of foods. Those 
pleasures light as air, the society of beauti- 
ful women, the delicate amber of a glass of 
perfect wine, the exhilaration of a shrewdly 
played game of cards—all are taboo. All 
energy must be conserved. None must be 
expended. And my last recall is never signal 
for celebration; no heavy midnight suppers, 
no champagne parties. Opera singing leaves 
me little desire for roistering. Instead I some- 
times drag Hurok from his convivial friends, 
and we walk or go to a Turkish bath. I have 
never fully conquered my childhood passion 
for going to the baths. Then I have always 
felt that the only place where democracy 
truly flourishes is ina Turkish bath. Nature, 
stripped, I have always found, presents very 
little that is conducive to worldly vanity, even 
in the most snobbish of us. 


Always Music 


AM sometimes questioned about my atti- 

tude toward the works of Wagner. I have 
often felt that I should like to sing Hans 
Sachs; but Wotan If it should ever 
come to pass that I should sing Wotan, it 
would have to be in my own way, according 
to my own conception of the part. The 
Wagner tradition, as it is upheld at Bayreuth 
by Madame Cosima Wagner and Siegfried 
Wagner, does not appeal to me. The actors, 
according to that formula, must move ab- 
surdly in squares. First one stands here in 
this attitude, and then one stands there in 
that. I am afraid I could nevef lend myself 
to any such geometrical pattern. 

Someone has suggested that I might be 
able to breathe a new spirit into the dramatic 
action of the Ring, but I have no wish to turn 
any such operatic reformer. I have stirred 
up enough strife for one lyric life and made 
enemies that delight in spreading malicious 
rumors or tittle-tattle. Take a year or so ago, 
when the tale went about that I was going 
to Berlin for an operation on my throat, when 
the plain truth was that I was going to Aix 
and was suffering from nothing worse than 
prohibition. 

Music has been my life to such an extent 
that there has been room for little else. I 
am of course always on the lookout for any 
beauty in life, art or literature that I may 
find. Although I cannot claim to be a col- 
lector, I have a very good library, I have 
some beautiful pieces of sculpture and cer- 
tain fine pictures in my home. And always 





music and good friends. But these, even the 
good friends who are always singing or play- 
ing for me, are inseparable in my mind from 
my work. For my work draws on the fine- 
ness and beauty of all life and art. 

To us of the operatic stage alone, perhaps, 
is given the honor of demonstrating the 
unity of the arts in one single performance. 
We draw upon the painter’s art in our cos- 
tumes, their design and color and their his- 
torical accuracy. In our plastic poses we are 
living sculpture—or should be; in our walk 
and gestures, we should recall the great 
statues. We may demonstrate the beauty of 
music in our song and add to it the exquisite 
refinement of diction of the ever-changing 
contrast of the color values of syllables. The 
actor’s art is a part of endless study also. 
Ah, yes; in opera, and in opera only, are all 
the arts represented. 

All of us cannot achieve this unity of the 
arts in our work, no matter how we strive. 
I am grateful for my great stature and for 
my voice, and I do what I can; but 





(Combining the Arts 


N MY thirty years of opera I have not 

been afraid to fight. Fight! HowI have 
fought! Ever since I was a boy fighting for 
principles, fighting because I knew I was 
right. And now I am glad I did fight, for I 
have proved that I was right in many things. 
Tradition! How I abominate and always 
have abominated it! 

Not that I ever went contrary to tradi- 
tion in order to be different or sensational. 
Far from it. I simply studied a réle, became 
the character I was to impersonate in so far 
as it was possible, and then did the things 
that character would have done. This my 
critics would not tolerate. And then the fun 
began. But I had my intolerance as well as 
my critics. I could not, and have never been 
able to countenance an actor who considered 
himself only as an actor, or a singer who 
regarded himself only asa singer. The thing 
to be was an artist, and the real artist com- 
bines the arts. 

True, certain qualities and qualifications 
areinborn. Eyes must be right. They must be 
expressive, and their owner must know how to 
use them. The body must be normal, with 
no grotesquerie of limb or torso, either natu- 
ral or affected. A famous costumier may de- 
sign garments for a singer, but if that man 
has not the body, the shoulders, the carriage 
and the brains to wear them well, they will 
look ill made and tawdry. Hands, feet and, 
yes, nose—everything is an important item 
in the equipment of the artist, and none must 
be overlooked. The singing actor must have 
a sense of color and its combinations. He 
must understand costumes and their effec- 
tive use. Make-up in all its intricacies must 
be no mystery to him. He must know how 
he appears to his audience in all his poses. 
Voice, gestures, walk—all must be considered. 
The subtleties of the histrionic art must be 
at hiscommand. But of all the qualities that 
go to make up the artist—those that are in- 
born, those that he acquires and those that 
are thrust upon him—the greatest is the 
brain, the ability to study and to under- 
stand. 

My stressing of the art of the actor in opera 
has sometimes brought me queries as to my 
ambitions in regard to the dramatic stage. It 
is true that I have sometimes felt that I per- 
haps had it in me to play Othello or Lear or 
Shylock on the stage. I have even studied 
their characters. I have considered how they 
should be represented. But the actor’s vocal 
technic I do not possess. In opera I am en- 
tirely at home. When I am singing I know 
just how softly I may sing and yet be heard 
all over the Metropolitan Opera House. But 
when I speak, while I can modulate my voice 
with equal precision, I do not know how it 
will reach my audience. 

No, I shall never turn actor. Opera has 
claimed me for three decades, and I am con- 
tent. Perhaps one day I shall be rich enough 
to rent a theater and stage Boris Godunoff 
as I have always wanted to see it staged, and 
play it as Ihave always dreamedit. Perhaps. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the last of a series 
of articles by Feodor Chaliapin. 






































































































What will your 
friends think? 


F FRIENDS drop in, unexpectedly, and 

you want to keep them over night, it may 
cause embarrassment if you have to rearrange 
the family sleeping plans. 





It isn’t necessary. A davenport bed saves 
+] the cost of a guest room. It is all that any 
good davenport is, plus a good bed. The bed 
has its own set of springs; the mattress and 
bed-coverings are out of sight all day. The 
springs you sit on as a davenport are wholly separate 
from those you lie on as a bed. You don’t use the 
upholstery to sleep on. The davenport bed is the 
modern way of furnishing a home. 
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You can get davenport beds in a large variety of 
designs, including period styles; in all the beautiful 
woods; with the favored types of upholstery, any color. 
Chairs can be had to match. 


Send for our booklet “The Home in Good Taste,” 
showing nearly a hundred styles of Davenport 
Beds. Give your dealer’s name when you. write. 
DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


More than 80 
individual manufacturers 


1134 Standard Oil Building Y 


Che Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


Chicago 
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* Look for the Cork-Wall Win- 
dow. It identifies every genuine 
Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrig- 
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O one notices the way the ice melts when the weather 

is mild. Then comes a sizzling day—the ice suddenly 
vanishes—and everyone says: “Who left the door open?” 
Why not put the blame where it belongs—on the refrig- 
erator, with its poor and insufficient insulation? 


Today, there is no need of having a refrigerator that 
wastes ice. You can choose, with absolute certainty, a 
refrigerator that will cut your ice bill. Look for the Cork- 
Wall Window, found on every genuine Alaska Refriger- 
ator. It gives visible proof of ice economy—permits you to 
see the pebbled-cork insulation that saves your ice. Every- 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 


(Patent applied for) 
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Who left the Refrigerator door open? 


one knows this remarkable material, and how well it retards 
heat. The Cork-Wall Window is your assurance of its 
presence. 

Go to the nearest Alaska dealer and see this revolutionary 
refrigerator feature. See, also, the beautiful cabinetwork 
and finish of the Alaska Refrigerator; the full-ice-sweep 
circulation; the seal-tight doors and air-tight drain; the 
seamless porcelain or white enamel interior. You will find 
styles and prices exactly suited to your needs. 


If you don’t know the Alaska dealer, write us for his 
name and a free copy of the Alaska book. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


To Dealers: If you are not 
yet supplying the demand for 
these better-built, ice-conserving 


refrigerators, write us for com- 








London Office: 21 Ropemaker Street, E. C. 
IL A S K A iE information. 
Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 
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Whereupon Edd pulled a rude hood from 
his pocket and drew it over his head and 
tight under his chin. It was made of burlap 
and had two round pieces of window screen 
sewed in to serve as eyeholes. Then, putting 
his gloves on, he got up and tramped out 
toward the sycamore. 

Lucy left Clara with Joe and slipped 
along under the bushes until she reached the 
end nearest the tree. Here she crouched to 
watch. 

She could see the bees swarm round Edd, 
apparently without disturbing him in the 
least. He picked up the ax, and with swift, 
powerful strokes he soon chopped through 
on one side of the hollow place, so that the 
other side broke, letting the tree down with 
a splitting crash. After the dust cleared 
away, Lucy saw him knocking the trunk 
apart. The swarm of bees spread higher and 
wider over his head. Lucy could hear the 
angry buzz. She felt sorry for them. How 
ruthless men were! The hive had been de- 
stroyed; the winter’s food of the bees would 
be stolen. 

“Hey, Joe,” called Edd, ‘round up that 
outfit to pack honey back home. There’s 
more here than we got buckets to hold. Tell 
them I’ll fetch it part way, so they won’t get 
stung no more.” 


UCY caught glimpses of the members of the 
party collecting a goodly, safe distance 
away, along the edge of the timber. Judging 
by gestures and the sound of excited voices 
coming faintly, Lucy concluded that the 
storm party were divided in their-attitude 
toward Edd. Sadie Purdue evidently was in 
a tantrum, the brunt of which fell upon Sam. 
Amy’s high, sweet laugh pealed out. Pres- 
ently the girls were seen entering the forest, 
no doubt on their way back to the cabin; 
the boys showed indications of standing by 
Edd, at least to the extent of waiting for him 
to collect the honey. 

Lucy saw him filling the buckets. He used 
a small wooden spoon or spade, with which 
he reamed the honey out of the hollow log. 
She was intensely eager to see this beehive 
and Edd’s work at close hand, but felt it wise 
to remain under cover. The screams of the 
girls who had been stung were a rather po- 
tent inhibition to curiosity. 

The honey had a grayish-yellow cast and a 
deep-amber color, from which Lucy de- 
duced that one was the comb, the other the 
honey. When Edd had filled four buckets he 
took them up and proceeded to carry them 
toward the waiting boys. A number of bees 
kept him company. How grotesque he looked 
with that homemade hood over his head! 

“Hey, you better lay low,” he called to 
Lucy, seeing her peeping out of her brushy 
covert, ‘unless you want your pretty little 
pink nose stung.” 

‘““Edd Denmeade, my nose isn’t little or 
pink,” protested Lucy. 

“Wal, no matter; it shore will be pink if 
you don’t watch out. Didn’t you get stung 
on it once?” 

Halfway between the bee tree and the 
boys Edd set the buckets down on a rock, 
and cutting some brush he covered them with 
it. Then he shouted, ‘‘ Pack these home, you 
storm-party honey suckers!” 

Upon his return to the fallen sycamore he 
scraped up a bundle of dead grass and sticks, 
and kindled a fire, then added green boughs 
to make a heavy smoke. Lucy saw him vig- 
orously slap his back and his legs, from which 
action she surmised that he, too, was getting 
stung. 

Next with two leafy boughs he made an 
onslaught on the whirling, shining mill wheel 
of bees. He broke that wheel, and either 
killed or scattered most of the swarm. Then 
he proceeded to fill more buckets, which he 
carried away as before. 


|, aie gebary sa Joe and Gerd Claypool 
had come for the first buckets. Lucy 
crawled back through the bushes to where 
she had left Clara. She found her prone 
on the grass, her chin propped on her hands, 
musingly watching the proceedings. 

“Funny how we are,” she said. “It’s a 
long time since I felt so good over anything. 
Sam and Sadie were immense. Pride—and 
conceit, too—goes before a fall.” 

“You remember I was stung on the nose 
by one of these wild bees,” replied Lucy. “It 
hurts terribly.” 

They remained in the shade and security 
of this covert until Edd had filled all his 
buckets. ‘‘ Hello, girls,” he called. ‘‘Go back 


The ‘Bee Ftunter 


(Continued from Page 27) 


through the bushes to the bank, an’ get 
down. Wait for us below.” 

Lucy and Clara scrambled away into the 
thicket and down into the stream bed, which 
they followed to the woods. Joe and Gerd 
and Dick came along laden with heavy 
buckets, and rather harassed by a few per- 
sistent bees. 

“Keep away from us,” cried Lucy. “I’ve 
been initiated into the wild-bee fraternity.” 

“But Clara hasn’t,” replied Joe. 

“Young man, if you know when you’re 
well off you’ll not lead any wild bees to me,”’ 
warned Clara, gathering up her skirts ready 
to flee into the woods. 

She was smiling, yet earnest. How pretty 
she looked, her eyes flashing, her brown 
cheeks flushed, her blue veil flying round her 
golden hair! Lucy saw what Joe saw. 








Next Edd came striding out of the willows, 
down into the gully. He carried four buckets, 
all manifestly laden. He had removed his 
hood, and his face was wet with sweat, and 
wreathed in smiles. 

“Run along ahead till she gets tired fol- 
lowin’ me,” he called to the girls. 

They were not slow to act upon his advice, 
yet did not get so far ahead that they could 
not see the boys coming. The forest seemed 
so shady and cool after the hot sunny open. 

“Why does Edd speak of bees ‘as she?” 
queried Clara curiously. 

“He told me once that he had captured 
and tamed queen bees, and after that he al- 
ways called bees she, whether collectively or 
individually. It is funny.” 

“He'll be making you queen bee of his 
hive some day,” said Clara tantalizingly. 

“Oh, will he? It requires the consent of 
the queen, I imagine. As to queen-bee hives, 
Joe’s is being built, I hear.” 


LARA squeezed Lucy’s arm and cringed 

close to her, as if to hide a shamed or 
happy face. “Oh, what will become of us? 
When I don’t think, I’m full of some new kind 
of joy. When I remember, I’m wretched.” 

“Clara, we are two babes lost in the 
woods,” declared Lucy half sadly. “But, if 
you must think, do it intelligently. We could 
be worse off.” 

“T love it here,” answered Clara swiftly, 
with a flash of passion. 

Then Edd’s halloo halted them. Presently 
Lucy had opportunity to see wild honey fresh 
from the hive. The buckets were full of the 
yellow combs and amber honey, all massed 
together, in which numbers of bees had been 
drowned. ; 

“Shore, it’s got to be strained,” explained 
Edd. 

““What’ll become of the bees, those you 
didn’t kill?” she inquired. 

“Wal, now, I wish you hadn’t asked that,” 
complained Edd. “Shore you always hit on 
the sufferers. Lucy, I hate to treat a bee tree 
like we did this one. But I can't capture an’ 
tame the old swarms. They’re too wild. 
I have to destroy them. Sometimes I burn 
them out. She’ll hang round that sycamore, 
an’ starve to death or freeze. It’s too bad. 
I reckon I’m no better than the yellow 
jackets.” 

The bee-tree episode had taken the younger 
element of the storm party away from the 
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Denmeade home for the greater part of the 
afternoon, a fact for which Mrs. Denmeade 
was devoutly thankful. She and Allie, with 
the kind assistance of the Claypool women, 
prepared on short notice an adequate feast 
for this formidable array of uninvited guests. 

All the chair, bench and porch space was 
necessary to seat this merry company. It 
was quite impossible for Lucy to keep track 
of what followed. But she had never seen the 
like of that dinner. Uproarious, even violent, 
it yet gave expression to the joy and signifi- 
cance of marriage in that wilderness. 

After dinner the young people nearly tore 
the cabin down with their onslaughts upon 
the bride and groom, the former of whom 
they hugged and kissed and the latter of 
whom they mauled. Dancing was not on 
this program. Then, evidently, for the young 
backwoodsmen present, it was a natural cli- 
max to fly from their felicitations of the 
bride to salutations to the possible brides: 
to-be in that gathering. They were like 
young bears. 

Lucy and Clara fled to the security of their 
tent and refused to come out. Certain it 
was that both of them were more than 
amused and frightened. Manifestly a storm 
party on a bride was regarded as an unex- 
ampled opportunity. 

“Whew!” gasped Clara, with wide eyes on 
Lucy. ‘I thought cowboys were wild. But 
alongside these fellows they’re tame.”’ 

“Deliver—me,” panted Lucy. ‘Almost 
it’d be—safer to be—in Mertie’s boots!” 

The celebration, however, turned out to be 
as short as it had been intense. Before dark 
the older people were riding down the lane, 
calling back their merry good nights, and not 
long after the boys and girls followed. Soon 
the homestead of the Denmeades was as 
quiet as ever; and a little later, when Lucy 
peeped out, yard and cabin were shrouded in 
the blackness of the melancholy autumn 


night. XIV 


HE coming of spring was marked by 

Allie Denmeade’s marriage to Gerd Clay- 
pool. These young people, wise in their 
generation, invited everybody to their wed- 
ding, which took place in Cedar Ridge. 
Lucy and Clara remained at home with the 
children. 

March brought surprisingly fine weather, 
the morning and evening cold, but the mid- 
dle of the day sunny and warm. Soon the 
wet red soil dried out. The men, liberated 
from the confines of winter, were busy taking 
up the tasks that had been interrupted by 
the first fall snow. One of these was the com- 
pletion of Joe’s cabin. Lucy, using a walk 
with the children as excuse, climbed the 
mesa trail to see the men at work. Clara did 
not want to go. She was more studious and 
complex than ever, yet seemed strangely, 
dreamily happy. 

The mesa, with its open glades, its thick- 
ets of red manzanita, its clumps of live oak, 
and giant junipers and lofty pines, mani- 
fested a difference hard to define. Lucy 
thought it had to do with spring. The birds 
and squirrels and turkeys voiced the joyful- 
ness of the season. 

Joe’s homestead edifice was a two-cabin 
affair, similar to that of the Denmeades. 
Lucy particularly liked the clean, freshly cut 
pine and its fragrant odor. She urged Joe to 
build in several closets and to insist on win- 
dows and kitchen shelves and a number of 
improvements new to the cabin of the back- 
woodsman. 

‘Joe, are you going to live here alone?” 
queried Lucy. 

“On an’ off, while I prove up on my home- 
steadin’ patent,” he replied. ‘You see I 
have to put in so many days here for three 
years before the Government will give me 
the land.” . 


IS frank answer relieved Lucy, who had of 
late been subtly influenced by a strange- 
ness, an aloofness in Clara, which mood 
somehow she had attributed to Joe’s infatua- 
tion for her. The boy had no pretense. His 
soul was as clear as his gray eyes. Lucy was 
compelled to believe that the erecting of this 
cabin was solely to forestall a threatened in- 
vasion of the mesa by other homesteaders. 
On the way home Lucy stopped awhile 
at the beautiful site Edd had selected for his 
cabin. She found that thought of the place, 
during the fall and winter months, had some- 
how endeared it to her. 


(Continued on Page 170) 








No more 
pitiful wails 


TONIGHT... wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
baby should drowse off into deep, restful 
sleep...no more pitiful wails of pain... 
no fretfulness...no getting up in the dead 
hours of night to soothe * 
the poor little sufferer? 
Baby cries 
because his $ 
flower-like a oe 
skin is mis- a_i 
erable —all 
chafed, or inflamed, or rubbed raw. 
Mennen Borated Talcum forms a 
silky, cooling film over tender infant 
flesh, protecting it from the agony of 
friction—from the continual rubbing cf 
damp clothes and bedding and the chaf- 
ing of baby’s own chubby skin-folds. 
Because each downy fleck of Men- 
nen’s is as porous as a little fairy sponge, 
it dries all hidden, irritating mozsture from 
the skin. Every last particle of harmful 
perspiration, urine and 
bath-water is absorbed. 
And in this soft, pure 
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ap \— powder are blended five 
Ld Oa wonderfully mild, heal- 
~ <r >» «gh ing preparations 


oe > which help to pre- 
my vent infection by 
keeping baby’s skin in healthy condition. 

Sprinkle Mennen Borated Talcum 
into the chubby skin-folds frequently. 
Shower it /berally all over the lovely 
dimpled body. For it brings relief and 
comfort to baby and enables mother, 
too, to protect her health—to get her 
proper rest and leisure. 

Mothers call the Mennen Baby Book 
the simplest, most helpful work on in- 
fants ever published. While the new 
edition lasts we will send a copy in plain 
package for only 25c. Write today. 
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BORATED 
"y TALCUM 


MAIL COUPON 









AUNT BELLE 
c/o The Mennen Company 
331 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 


Il enclose 25c [coin or stamps]. Please send The 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 
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A bedroom in the Columbia Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Oregon. Klearflax Linen 
ugs are used throughout 


Bedrooms restful, cheerful 


with rugs of lovely linen 
—at very little cost with KLEARFLAX 


You want your bedrooms to be 
bright and cheerful yet soft and 
restful in effect. With the lovely 
colors of Klearflax linen rugs and 
carpets you can now attain just 
such charm. 

And you can have it without e&- 
travagant cost. In fact, Klearflax 
offers artistic possibilities never 
before attainable at so little cost! 

Woven entirely of linen! To this 
fact is due the color beauty of 
Klearflax. Colorings for any in- 
terior scheme for any room; rich 
solid tones—grey, taupe, chestnut, 
rose, blue, green, mulberry, golden- 
rod. For gayer effects there are 
handsome heathers and Picwicks; 
smart all-overs, stripes and borders. 

Klearflax gives long wear, too; 
for, woven thick and heavy, it has 
linen’s durability and because it is 
reversible its wearing life is prac- 
tically doubled. It is moth-proof 
and practically burn-proof. 

You can always tell Klearflax by 
the look and feel of the pure virgin 
flax of which it is woven. This 
gives it a finish which blends per- 
fectly with the decorative vogue 
for rough homespun fabrics in 
hangings and upholstery. 

One other unique advantage 
Klearflax offers—a cleaner floor cov- 
ering. Dirt does not become em- 


bedded in its compact, tightly 
woven body. Remove the surface 
dirt with suction sweeping and 
occasional brushing and enjoy a 
floor covering that’s clean clear 
through! 


A helpful booklet—free for ‘you 


We have just published an inter- 
esting booklet of information about 
Klearflax rugs and carpets. It shows 
all the Klearflax designs in color. If 
you will mail us the coupon, we 
will send you a copy free and also 
tell you where you may see Klear- 
flax. The Klearflax Linen Looms, 
Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; New 
York, Textile Building, 295 Fifth 
Avenue. 


So much wear and beauty 
at so little cost! 


Notice these very moderate prices 
and consider the many unusual ad- 
vantages Klearflax Linen Rugs and 
Carpets offer. Seamless rugs: 
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Seamless carpeting in above widths, 
any length, $4.10 a square yard. 


Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS ®&® CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH. MINNESOTA 


Send coupon today for this interesting booklet 


The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Rugs and Carpets. 


Please send me free your booklet of information about Klearflax Linen 


L. H. J.— May 
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The Bee Hunter 
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Mr. Jenks arrived at the Johnsons’ in the 
latter part of March and attended the meet- 
ing of the school board. He wanted to turn 
over the teaching to Clara, but in case she 
did not accept the position he would be glad 
to remain another summer. Denmeade re- 
turned from that board meeting to place a 
proposition squarely before Clara. And in his 
own words it was this: ‘‘Reckon we don’t 
want to change teachers so often. Every 
schoolmarm we’ve had just up an’ 
married one of the boys. Wal, if 
you will agree to teach two 
years, whether you get 
married or not, we’ll 
shore be glad to let you 
have the job.” 

“T give my word,” 
replied Clara, with a 
firmness Lucy knew 
was a guaranty that 
the promise would 
be kept. 

What struck Lucy 
markedly on the mo- 
ment was the fact that 
Clara did not disavow any 
possibility of marriage. 

The deal was settled then and 
there, and later, when the girls had 
gone to the seclusion of their tent, Clara 
evinced a deep emotion. 

“Lucy, Ill be independent now,” she said. 
“T can pay my debt. I—I need money s 

“My dear, you don’t owe me any money,” 
interposed Lucy, “‘if that’s what you mean.”’ 

Clara’s reply was more evasive than frank, 
again rousing in Lucy the recurrence of a 
surprise and a vague dread. But she dis- 
missed them from her consciousness. 





sk \ E’LLhavetosettleanotherthingtoo,” 
'V said Lucy. ‘Once before you hinted 
you didn’t want to go to Claypool’s with me.” 

“T don’t, but Tl go if you insist,” re- 
joined Clara. 

“Tf you will be happier here than with me, 
by all means stay,” replied Lucy in a hurt 
tone. 

“Don’t misunderstand, Lucy darling, 
cried Clara, embracing her. ‘I’m used to 
this place, these Denmeades. It’s like a sanc- 
tuary after ” She broke off falteringly. 
“Tt will be hard enough for me to teach 
school, let alone live among strangers.” 

Lucy divined then that there was some- 
thing Clara could not tell her, and it revived 
the old worry. 

Edd Denmeade alone of all the family did 
not take kindly to Lucy’s going to the Clay- 
pools. The others, knowing that Clara was 
to continue to live with them and that Lucy 
would probably come back in the fall, were 
glad to propitiate their neighbors at so little 
loss. 

“But, Edd, why do you disapprove?” 
Lucy demanded, when she waylaid him 
among his beehives. She did not want to 
lose her good influence over him. She wanted 
very much more from him than she dared to 
confess. 

“T reckon I’ve a good many reasons,” re- 
turned Edd. 

“Oh, you have? Well, tell me just one,” 
said Lucy. 

“Wal, the Claypools live right on the trail 
from Sprall’s to Cedar Ridge.” 

“Sprall’s! What of it?’? demanded Lucy, 
nonplused. 

“Bud Sprall rides that trail.” 

“Suppose he does. How can it concern 
me?” rejoined Lucy, growing irritated. 

“Wal, it concerns you more’n you think. 
Bud told in Cedar Ridge how he was layin’ 
for you.” 

“T don’t understand. What did he mean?”’ 

“Lucy, that hombre isn’t above ropin’ you 
an’ packin’ you off up over the Rim, where 
he holds out with his red-faced cowboy 
pard.” 


” 





ns ONSENSE! The day of the outlaw is 
past, Edd. [haven’t theleast fearof Bud 
Sprall. Indeed, so little that I intend some 
day to take up my work with the Spralls.” 
“‘T reckon your work is somethin’ fine an’ 
good. I don’t begrudge that to Spralls. But 
you can’t go there, unless just in daytime, 
an’ then with somebody. You think I’m 










jealous. Wal, I’mnot. Ask paan’ ma about 
this Sprall idea of yours.”’ 

“But, Edd, weren’t you somewhat like 
Bud Sprall once? Didn’t you tell me I 
— you? Might I not do the same 
or és 

Edd shoved her away with violence. 
“Ahuh! So you want to work the same on 
Bud? Wal, the day you make up to him as 
you did to me, I’ll go back to white mule. An’ 

T’ll kill him.” As he stalked away, 

Lucy shook off a cold clutch 
of fear and remorse and ran 
after him. ‘‘Edd! You 
must not talk so—so ter- 
tibly,” she cried appeal- 
ingly. ‘You seem to 
accuse me of —of some- 

thing—oh, that I 

haven’t been fair to 





“Wal, have you now?” 
he queried, glaring 
down at her. 
“Tndeed—I—I think so.” 
“*Aw, you’re lyin’. Maybe 
you're as deep as your sister. 
Shore I’d never deny you’d 
been an angel to my family. 
But you worked different on me. I 
was only a wild-bee hunter. You made me 
see what I was. Made me hate my ignorance 
an’ habits. You let me be with you, many 
an’ many a time. You talked for hours an’ 
read to me, an’ worked with me, all the time 
with your sweet, sly girl ways. An’ I changed. 
I don’t know how I changed, but it’s so. 
You're like the queen of the bees. All you 
told me love meant, I’ve come to know. 
I’d do any an’ all of those things you once 
said love meant. But if you work the same 
on Bud Sprall, you’ll be worse than Sadie 
Purdue. She had sweet, purry cat ways, an’ 
she liked to be smoothed. That was shore 
where Sadie didn’t cheat.” 


“(HEAT ! Edd Denmeade, do youmean— 

you think—I made you love me—just 
to save you from your drinking, fighting 
habits?” queried Lucy very low. 

“No. I reckon I don’t mean that. You 
just used your—yourself—your smiles an’ 
sweet laugh, your talk, your pretty white 
dresses, your hands—lettin’ me see you, let- 
tin’ me be with you, keepin’ me from other 
girls, workin’ on me with yourself. Now 
didn’t you? Be honest.” 

“Yes. You make me see it. I did,” con- 
fessed Lucy bravely. “I’m not sorry, for 
I—I : 

“Wal, you needn’t figure me wrong,” he 
interrupted. “I’m not sorry either. Reckon, 
for my family’s sake, I’m glad. Shore I have 
no hopes of ever bein’ anythin’ but a lonely 
wild-bee hunter. But I couldn’t stand your 
workin’ that on Bud Sprall.”’ 

“You misunderstand me, Edd,’”’ returned 
Lucy. “I couldn’t have done what you 
imagined. Now I fear I can never do any- 
thing. You have made me ashamed—made 
me doubt myself.” 

“Wal, I reckon that won’t be so awful bad 
for you,” he drawled almost caustically, and 
left her. 

XV 


ONGENIAL work with happy, eager, 

simple people—the Claypools—made 
the days speed by so swiftly that Lucy 
could not keep track of them. She let six 
weeks and more pass before she gave heed to 
the message Clara sent from the schoolhouse 
by the Claypool children. 

From other very reliable sources Lucy 
learned that Clara was the best teacher ever 
employed by the school board. She was 
making a success of it, both from a stand- 
point of good for the pupils and occupation 
for herself. 

Joe Denmeade happened to ride by Clay- 
pool’s one day, and he stopped to see Lucy. 
Even in the few weeks since she left the 
Denmeades there seemed to be marked im- 
provement in Joe, yet in a way she could 
hardly define. Something about him rang so 
true and manly. 

During Joe’s short visit, it chanced that all 
the Claypools gathered on the porch, and 





(Continued on Page 172) 
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With the first try- 
on—a perfect fit! 


... Shopping for shoes 
1s So easy this way 





B id at first you don’t succeed, try, try 

again” is all right in its place, but 
when you are shopping for shoes, the 
“try, try again” gets a bit tiresome, 
doesn’t it? First a visit to this store, 
then a visit to that one, try-ons here 
and try-ons there, only to discover in 
each succeeding shoe a pinch at the 
tread, or a twinge at the instep, or a 
loosening at the heel. No wonder you 
have decided your foot is “‘hard-to- 
fit” —and have wished you could 
have your shoes made to order. 


But it’s all so unnecessary. Simply 
go to The Red Cross Shoe Shop in 
your city. Ask to be shown some of 
the many charming models in this 
fashionable shoe. Select the style 
your eye likes best—then try it on. 
As your foot slips easily into it—ah, 
a perfect fit! Snug glove-tight, yet as 
comfortable as though you had worn 
it for weeks. 


How, you ask, can a shoe have such 
superlative fitting qualities? The an- 
swer goes back a quarter century 
when the makers of The Red Cross 
Shoe set themselves to develop an 
ideal last. They measured thousands 
of feet in action and repose, and from 
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In The Red Cross Shoe, treads are never 
too narrow or too wide ; vamps are never too 
long or too short; curve and height at heel 
are always the same and always correct. 
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the average of all these measure- 
ments, they finally derived certain 
definite “‘limits.””’ Width of tread, 
length of vamp, curve and height at 
heel—measurements that make a 
shoe fit—these were accurately estab- 
lished, and the “‘Limit”’ lasts fash- 
ioned from them were made standard. 
All Red Cross Shoes are shaped over 
them. 


As a result, you can step into a pair 
of Red Cross Shoes today and in- 
stantly sense a perfect fit. Purchase 
another pair next week, next month, 
next year—you will experience the 
same delightful comfort. Standing or 
walking, your shoes will fit. You'll 
know, too, that your feet are modishly 
dressed. For in this shoe, the require- 
ments of Nature and the dictates of 
Fashion have been made one. 


Today, visit The Red Cross Shoe 
Shop in your city. Have the Red 
Cross Shoe dealer show you the chic 
new models now on display—then 
discover how snugly, comfortably, he 
can fit you in the style you prefer. 
For the address of the nearest dealer, 


write. Ask, too, for your free copy of 
“Foot Rules for the Hard-to-Fit.” 


One of the famous Red Cross “‘ Limit” 
lasts. Width of tread, length of vamp, 
curve and height at heel. established 
with scientific exactness. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPAR FT 


Also makers of Holters and Duttenhofer Fine Shoes for Women — Cincinnati 








TODAY 


Instantly, a perfect fit 





NEXT 
MONTH 


The same snug comfort 





NEXT 
YEAR 


Again, assured of a 
certain fit 







FREE—send for it! 
ce 23 -_—-— es ee @eeee w@ eee ee eo eooeewec a 
THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me my free copy of 
“‘Foot Rules for the Hard-to-Fit.” 
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Oneunbrokenstrand 
offine wicker is spiral- 
ly woven on the fa- 
mous Lloyd Loom to 
form the graceful, 
seamless Lloyd Loom 
Carriage. No other 
carriage has this spi- 
ral weaving 





} Lloyd Loom Furniture, 
t with its flawlessly 
smooth fabric, is wo- 
ven by the patented 
Lloyd Loom method. 
Ask your dealer to 
show you this hand- 
some furniture, or 
send for booklet 











“No carriage offers greater value than this 


Search the town over. You will not 
find any other baby carriage with the 
features which the Lloyd Loom Car- 
riage offers for a price as low. Spiral 
weaving makes this lovely carriage 
distinctive in design and in price. 
The graceful, bowl-shaped body, 
with its smooth surface unmarred by 
seams, corners, or pieced short ends, 
is obtained by spiral weaving. The (Heywood-Wakefeld Co.) 
many refinements of finish, the ex- Dept. 2-242, Menominee, Mich. 
clusive Lloyd conveniences, are made Canadian Factory: Orillia, Ont. 


Latent Process 
" Lloyd . 


100M WOVEN 


Baby Carriages 
& Furniture 


possible by the low production cost 
of spiral weaving. Steel-centered up- 
right stakes used exclusively in all 
Lloyd products add great strength. 

If you don’t know where to find 
Lloyd Loom Carriages, write us for 
the dealer’s name and our interest- 
ing booklet. 


Tue Ltoyp MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 




















The call of sea-shore, hills 
and road. She answers it 
in Play Suit No. 1613—of 
Sportime Khaki. Sizes 6-16 
years. One of many vaca- 
tion styles of 


ack Jar 
See 


At the better stores. 
The STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Gerd, lately come from Cedar Ridge, nar- 
rated with great gusto the gossip. It was 
received with the interest of lonely people 
who seldom had opportunities to hear about 
what was going on. Gerd’s report of the 
latest escapade of one of the village belles, 
well known to them all, was received with 
unrestrained mirth. Such an incident would 
have passed unmarked by Lucy, had she not 
caught the expression that fleeted across Joe 
Denmeade’s face. That was all the more 
marked, because of the fact of Joe’s usually 
serene, intent impassibility. Lucy conceived 
the certainty that this boy would suffer in- 
tensely if he ever learned of Clara’s misfor- 
tune. It might not change his love, but it 
would surely kill something in him, the very 
something that appealed so irresistibly to 
Clara. 


HE moment was fraught with a regurgi- 

tation of Lucy’s dread, the strange pre- 
monition that had haunted her that out of 
the past must come reckoning. It remained 
with her more persistently than ever before 
and was not readily shaken off. 

Some days later, one Friday toward the 
end of May, Lucy rode down the school- 
house trail to meet Clara, and fetch her back 
to Claypool’s to stay over Sunday. She 
lingered along the trail until a meeting with 
the Claypool and Miller children told her 
that school was out. 

Then she urged her horse into a lope, and 
in a short time she reached the clearing and 
the schoolhouse. 

The door was open. Lucy rushed in, to 
espy Clara at the desk, evidently busy with 


her work. ‘Howdy, little schoolmarm,” 
shouted Lucy. 

Clara leaped up, suddenly radiant. 
‘“Howdy, yourself, you old backwoods Sa- 


maritan,” returned Clara, and ran to em- 
brace her. 

““Where’s Joe?” queried Lucy, desirous of 
coming at once to matters about which she 
had a dearth of news. 

“He and Mr. Denmeade have gone to 
Winbrook to buy things for Joe’s cabin.” 

“Are you riding the trails alone?” asked 
Lucy quickly. 

“T haven’t yet,” replied Clara with a 
laugh. ‘Joe has taken good care of that. 
Edd rode down with me this morning. He 
went to Cedar Ridge to get the mail. Said 
he’d get back to ride up with us.” 

“You told him I was coming after you?” 

“Shore did, an’ reckon he looked silly,” 
drawled Clara. 

“Oh! Indeed?” Lucy had not set eyes 
upon Edd since the day she had shut her 
door in his face, after the audacious and irrep- 
arable kiss she had bestowed upon his 
cheek. She did not want to see him either, 
and yet she did want to tremendously. 
“Let’s not wait for him,” she said hurriedly. 

“‘What’s wrong with 
you?” demanded Clara. 


I sent word by the children. You didn’t 
seem very curious or anxious to see me.” 

“Clara, I was only in fun. I don’t want 
to—to know any more about you—unless it 
is you’re happy and have forgotten your— 
your trouble,” rejoined Lucy soberly. 

“That’s just why I must tell you,” said 
her sister with swift resolution. “I did forget 
because I was happy. But my conscience 
won’t let me be happy any longer until I tell 
you.” 

Lucy’s heart contracted. She felt a sensa- 
tion of inward chill. Why had Clara’s brown 
tan changed to pearly white?, Her eyes had 
darkened unusually and were strained in un- 
flinching courage, yet were full of fear. ‘All 
right. Get it over then,” replied Lucy. 

Notwithstanding Clara’s resolve, it was 
evidently hard for her to speak. “Lucy, 
since—March the second I’ve been—Joe 
Denmeade’s wife,” she whispered huskily. 

Lucy, braced for something utterly differ- 
ent and connected with Clara’s past, sud- 
denly succumbed to amaze. She sat down 
on one of the school benches. ‘‘Good heav- 
ens!” she gasped, and then could only stare. 

“Darling, don’t be angry,” implored 
Clara, and came to her and knelt beside her. 
Again Lucy felt those clinging, loving hands 
always so potent in their power. 


“’M NOT angry—yet,” replied Lucy. “I’m 

just flabbergasted. I—I can’t think. 
It’s a terrible surprise. Your second elope- 
ment!” 

“Yes. And this made up for the—the 
other,” murmured Clara. 

“March the second? That was the day 
you took the long ride with Joe? Got back 
late—on a Saturday. You were exhausted, 
pale, excited. I remember now. And you 
never told me!” 

Lucy took the palpitating Clara in her 
arms and held her close. After all, she could 
not blame her sister. If no dark shadow 
loomed up out of the past, then it would be 
well. Then as the first flush of excitement 
began to fade, Lucy’s logical mind turned 
from cause to effect. 

“Clara, you didn’t tell Joe about your 
past,”’ asserted Lucy very low. She did not 
question. She affirmed. She knew. And 
when Clara’s head drooped to her bosom, to 
hide her face there, Lucy had double assurance. 

“T couldn’t. I couldn’t,” said Clara 
brokenly. ‘Between my fears and Joe’s ri- 
diculous faith in me, I couldn’t. Time and 
time again, when he was making love to me. 
He wouldn’t listen to me. Then when I fell 
in love with him, it wasn’t easy—the idea of 
telling. I quit trying until the night before 
the day we ran off to get married. Honestly 
I meant seriously to tell him. And now 
suppose Joe should find out—all about me. 
It’s not probable, but it might happen. He 
would never forgive me. He’s queer that 

way. He doesn’t un- 
derstand women. Edd 





“Edd seems quite out of ¥ 
his head these days. 

When I mention you, he + 
blushes. Yes!” 


s OW funny—for 
that big bee 
hunter,”’ replied Lucy, 


essaying a casual laugh. + ov 
“Well, I’ve a hunch ate) 
you’re the one who * 


shouldblush,” said Clara 
dryly. 

“Clara, sometimes I 
don’t know about you,” 
observed Lucy musingly, 
as she gazed thought- ; 
fully at her sister. , 

“How many times 





Denmeade now,he could. 
He’d stick to a girl, if— 
if But Joewouldn’t, 
I know. At that I can 
tell him now, if you say I 
must. But it’s my last 
chance for happiness, for 
a home. I hate the 
thought that I’m not the 
angel he believes me. I 
know I could become 
anything in time, I love 
him so well. Always I 
remember that I wasn’t 
wicked. I was only a 
fool.” 


SP regrets are 
useless,’”’ replied 














have I heard you say 
that,” returned Clara, 
with a mingling of pathosand mirth. “Lucy, 
the fact is you never knew about me. You 
never had me figured. You were always so 
big yourself that you couldn’t see the little- 
ness of me.” 

“ Ahuh!” drawled Lucy. Then more seri- 
ously she went on. “Clara, I’m not big. I’ve 
a big love for you, but that’s about all.” 

“Have it your own way. All the same I’m 
going to tell you about myself. That’s why 





Lucy gravely. “Let’s 
face the future. It seems 
to me you should tell Joe. After all, he hasn’t 
so much to forgive. He’s queer, I know - 

“But, Lucy,” interrupted Clara, and she 
looked up with a strange, sad frankness, 
“there was a baby.” 

“My God!” cried Lucy, horrified. 

“Yes; a girl—my own. She was born in 
Kingston at the home of the woman with 





(Continued on Page 175) 
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Stout stockings! Man, with all his 
fine ingenuity, has not yet been 
able to make a strand, of similar 
size, as strong as a strand of silk. 
Nor has he been able to match it 
in lustrous beauty. That is why 
we make Phoenix hosiery of that 
rarest product of the painstaking 
Orient. Sturdiness first, and then 
refinement in elegance and work- 
manship, have made Phoenix the 
standard hosiery of the world—car- 
rying men, women and children 
over long miles—and at low cost. 


PHOENIX 


HOSLERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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his month —a special offering of 


HICKORY QUALITY PRODUCTS 


at good stores everywhere 







HICKORY 
Wairts 


Mothers like them because they wear well 
and wash wonderfully. The unbreakable 
bone buttons are taped on and the garter 
pin won’t rust. They’re quick to get into— 
button ’em up while the school bell’s ring- 
ing—and they’re comfortable to wear. Priced 
50c up. 









G 
HICKORY 


a 
es Most all Mothers know Hickory Gar- 
\ ters, made of fine, strong, live Hickory 
“ Elastic. They save hours of darning 
because the cushion clasp prevents runs. Priced 
as low as 25c. 


Hickory Sock Garters are the dressy kind that 
children wear with socks. In many color com- 
binations—to match little summer suits and 
dresses. Priced 10c up. 


There are Baby Hickory Garters for the tiny tot, 
too; ask about them. 






HICKORY 


Hickory Baby Pants have cool ventilating eyelets 
and they never crack or gum. No stitching! Won’t 
tear or rip. Extra grade Para rubber, in wanted 
sizes, 25c and 50c. 


As soon as he’s old enough for a high chair, 
he’ll need a cunning Hickory Bib. A wide pocket 
catches crumbs and keeps things tidy. 15c. 


HICKORY 


Babies grow on sound sleep, so a clean, comfort- 
able bed is next to good food in importance. If 
you’ve had difficulty with rubber crib sheets, try 
Hickory. They’re acid and moisture-proof and 
wash and wear wonderfully. Size 27 x 36, $1.00 up. 


Hickory Rubber Sheeting comes in single and 
double coating—in all widths by the yard. Guar- 
anteed to give lasting, satisfactory service. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 












OU probably know some of the Hickory Prod- 
ucts—the Children’s Garters, for instance. 
And you may have made the acquaintance of 
Hickory Personal Necessities—the sanitary belt, 
apron and step-in. But this Hickory family is a 
large one and you'll enjoy meeting them all. So 
dry goods stores throughout the country this 
month are arranging special displays of Hickory 
Products and your Hickory dealer personally 
invites you to attend his exhibit. This is your 
opportunity to conveniently inspect an interest- 
ing group of Hickory Quality Products. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


TORONTO 










HICKORY 








Circles of silk and flowers and lace. These are the daintiest 
things! It’s nice to have garters to match every frock. You’ll 
find them in all colors. Or, you can make them of Hickory 
Shirred Ribbon Elastic, sold by the yard. Beautiful styles 
from $2.50 to 25c per pair. 


HICKORY 
Girdle Suppotiers 






We call these the girdles PLUS because 
you get fine, strong Hickory Garters that 
safely hold the sheerest hose smooth and 
trim plus a light, comfortable girdle that produces very 
good lines. In many styles, $1 and up. 








HICKORY 





To look nice is a domestic duty easily 
discharged when practical rubber aprons 
are made so becomingly. Colorsthat you'll 
love and a special grade of rubber that 
wears and washes. Buy Hickory Aprons 
and you'll have them longer. 50c and up. 


Hickory Household Aprons are ample in size and light in 
weight—complete protection. 50c and up. 








The same live firm elastic in Hickory Garters 
is also sold by the yard. You'll find that it’s 
strongest and wears longest, holding its snap 
and stretch. Buy half a dozen yards and keep 
some in your sewing basket. Black and white, 
in all widths. 


HICKORY 








These are for replacement, on your corset, girdle 
or corselette. Fine, strong, new Hickory Garters 
give fresh life to an old garment. The Hickory 
rubber cushion clasp prevents “ladders” in your 
sheerest stockings. 25c up. 


HICKORY We Sanitacy Gti 
Personal amd Cyto 






These are “the belts that never 
bind” and they have other com- 
fort features, too. It’s a comfort 
to find the “safetys” taped on, always there, and a 
comfort to know that the belt is so well secured. 
Various styles, 25c up. 

The Hickory Apron wrinkleproofs your clothes 
and gives you needed protection. In colors: flesh, 
white, honeydew and orchid, 50c up. 







HICKORY 


This is new and 
what a need it fills! 
Shadow-proofs the 
thinnest dresses, yet 

is so much lighter than a double panel petticoat. 
Keeps skirts from clinging and prevents wrinkles. 
Six different fabrics, $2.00 up. 


AND NOW— 


Of course, you’ll want to try some of these Hick- 
ory Products. Most dealers carry them because so 
many women prefer them, but if you shouldn’t 
happen to find them, write, giving your dealer’s 
name. Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1183 West 
Congress Street, Chicago. 
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whom I lived—a Mrs. Gerald. She had no 
‘amily. She ran a little restaurant for miners. 
No one else knew, except the doctor, who 
came from the next town, and he was a good 
old soul. In my weakness I told Mrs. Gerald 
my story; who I’d run off with—all about it. 
She offered to adopt the baby if I’d help 
support it. So we arranged to do that.” 

‘That was the debt you spoke of,”’ replied 
Lucy huskily—“why you needed money 
often.” 

“Yes. And that’s why I was in such a 
hurry to find work—to take up this teaching. 
She had written me she would return the 
child or write to its—its father unless I kept 
my part of the bargain. I was so scared I 
couldn’t sleep. I was late in sending money, 
but I’m sure it’s all right.” 

“You married Joe—with this hanging 
over you?” queried Lucy incredulously. 

“T told you how that came about. I know 
what I felt. I suffered. But it all came about. 
It happened,” answered Clara, as if driven to 
desperation. 

“Only a miracle can keep Joe from learn- 
ing it some day.” 

“Miracles sometimes happen. For in- 
stance, your giving me a home—and my love 
for this boy. Kingston is a long way off. 
This is a wilderness.” 


s H, THE pity of it!” wailed Lucy, wring- 
ing her hands. ‘Clara, how can you 
repudiate your own flesh and blood?” 

“‘T had to,” replied Clara sadly. ‘‘ But I’ve 
lived with the memory, and I’ve changed. 
I’ll meet Mrs. Gerald’s demands, and some 
day I’ll make other and happier arrange- 
ments.” 

“Tf you only hadn’t married Joe! Why, oh, 
why didn’t you come to me?” cried Lucy. 

Clara offered no reply to that protest. She 
straightened up and turned away. ‘‘I heara 
horse,” she said, rising to look at Lucy. 

“Must be Edd,” returned Lucy nervously. 

‘Riding pretty fast for Edd. You know he 
never runs a horse unless there’s a reason.” 

Lucy reached the threshold just as her 
keen ear caught the musical jingle of spurs— 
then a step too quick and short for Edd! In 
another second a tall, slim young man con- 
fronted her. He wore the flashy garb of a 
rider. Lucy wondered where she had seen 
that striking figure, the young, handsome, 
heated red face with its wicked blue eyes. He 
doffed a wide sombrero. 

When Lucy saw the blaze of his golden 
hair she recognized him as the individual 
once pointed out to her at Cedar Ridge—a 
comrade of Bud Sprall. 

“Howdy, Luce. Reckon your kid sister is 
heah,”’ he said coolly. 

Lucy’s heart seemed to sink within her. 
Dread and anger leaped to take the place of 
softer emotions now vanishing. “‘ How dare 
you?” she demanded. 

“Wal, I’m a darin’ hombre,” he drawled, 
taking a step closer. ‘‘An’ I’m goin’ in there 
to even up a little score with Clara.” 

“Who are you?” queried Lucy wildly. 

“None of your business. Get out of my 
way,” he said roughly. 

Lucy blocked the door. Open opposition 
did much to stabilize the whirl of her head. 
“You’re not coming in,” cried Lucy. “I 
warn you. Edd Denmeade’s expected here 
any moment. It'll be bad for you, if he 
finds you.” 


ae AL, I reckon Edd won’t get heah 

pronto,” rejoined this cowboy jaun- 
tily. “I left my pard, Bud Sprall, down the 
trail. An’ he’s ararin’ to stop Edd one way 
oranother. Bud an’ I have been layin’ for 
this chance. Savvy, Luce?” 

She gave him a stinging slap in the face, so 
hard a blow that even her open hand .tag- 
gered him. ‘Don’t you believe it, Mr. Red- 
face,” retorted Lucy furiously. “It’d take 
more than you or Bud Sprall to stop Edd 
Denmeade.”’ 

“Wildcat, huh? All same Clara!” he 
ejaculated, with his hand going to his face. 

The wicked eyes flashed like blue fire. 
Then he lunged at her and, grasping her 
arm, in a single pull swung her out of the 
doorway. Lucy nearly lost her balance. Re- 
covering, she rushed back into the school- 
house in time to see this stranger confront 


Clara. For Lucy it was a terrible thing to 
see her sister’s face. 

“Howdy, kid. Reckon you was lookin’ for 
me,” he said. 

“Rex Wilcox!” burst out Clara in a 
queer, strangled voice. Then she slipped 
limply to the floor in a faint. 

For Lucy uncertainty passed. She realized 
her sister’s reckoning had come, like a light- 
ning flash out of a clear sky, and it roused 
all the tigress in her. Running to Clara, she 
knelt at her side, to find her white and cold 
and unconscious. Then she rose to confront 
the intruder with a determination to get rid 
of him before Clara recovered consciousness. 

“So you’re Rex Wilcox?” she queried in 

passionate scorn. ‘‘If I had a gun I’d shoot 
you. IfI hada whip Id beat you as I would 
a dog. Get out of here. You shall not talk 
to my sister. She hates you. Nothing you 
can have to say will interest her.” 
i AL, I’m not so shore,” returned Mid- 
dleton, without the coolness or non- 
chalance that before had characterized his 
speech. He looked considerably shaken. 
What contrasting gleams of passion, hate, 
wonder, love changed the blue gaze he bent 
upon Clara’s white face! “I’ve a letter she'll 
want to read.” 

“A letter—from Mrs. Gerald?’’ flashed 
Lucy, quivering all over as his hand went to 
his breast. 

“Yes, if it’s anythin’ to you,” retorted the 
cowboy, shaking a letter at her. 

““Mrs.Gerald wantsmoney?”’ Lucy wenton. 

‘“She shore does,”’ he answered resentfully. 

‘‘T suppose you’re going to send it to her.” 

‘*‘T am like < me 

“Also I suppose you’ll want to right the 
wrong you di Clara? You'll want to marry 
her truly?” demanded Lucy with infinite 
sarcasm. 

*“You’ve got the wrong hunch, Luce,’’ he 
replied, laughing coarsely. ‘“‘I jest want to 
read her this letter. Shore I’ve been keepin’ 
it secret these days for her to see first. Then 
T’ll tell Joe Denmeade an’ every other man 
in this woods.” 

‘“Haven’t you made Clara suffer enough?” 
queried Lucy, trying to keep her voice 
steady and her wits working. 

“She ran off from me. I reckon with an- 
other man.” 

“You’re a liar. Oh, I’ll make you pay for 
this,” cried Lucy in desperation. 

Suddenly she saw him turn his head— 
listening. He had not heard her outburst. 
Then Lucy’s strained hearing caught the 
welcome clatter of hoofs. Quick as a flash 
she snatched the letter out of Wilcox’s hands. 

“Heah, give that back!” he shouted 
fiercely. 

Like a cat Lucy leaped over desks into 
another aisle, and then facing about she 
thrust the letter into the bosom of her blouse. 





ILCOX leaned forward, glaring in 
amaze andfury. ‘‘I’lltear your clothes 
off,” he shouted low and hard. 

“Rex Wilcox, if you know when you’re 
well off, you’ll get out of here and out of the 
country before these Denmeades learn what 
you’ve done,” returned Lucy. 

An’ T’ll beat you good while I’m tearin’ 
your clothes off,”’ he declared as he crouched. 

“Edd Denmeade will kill you,” whis- 
pered Lucy, beginning to weaken. 

“Once more,” he hissed venomously, “give 
me that letter. It’s my proof about the 
baby.” 

And on the instant a quick, jangling step 
outside drew the blood from Lucy’s heart. 
Wilcox heard it and wheeled with a muttered 
curse. 

Edd Denmeade leaped over the threshold 
and seemed to fill the schoolroom with his 
presence. Blood flowed from his bare head, 
down his cheek. His eyes, like pale flames, 
swept from Lucy to Wilcox and on to the 
limp figure of the girl on the floor, and then 
back to Lucy. The thrill that flooded over 
her then seemed wave on wave of shock. He 
had been fighting. His clothes were in rags 
and wringing wet. 

He advanced slowly, with long strides, his 
piercing gaze on Wilcox. “‘ Howdy, cowboy. 


(Continued on Page 176) 








A fine white powder which 
absorbs and neutralizes body odors 


By Letitia Hadley 


OMEN like to use powder, I think. There is something so 
luxurious about it. The very fee/ of it is gracious and soothing. 
Its delicacy. . . a faint, wistful fragrance. . . feminine! 

This was reflected when I questioned 10,000 women as to their prefer- 
ences in a deodorant—liquid, paste, or powder. Ninety-six per cent. said 
they would prefer a deodorant powder! They mentioned the ease with 
which a powder 1s applied, as well as its pleasantness—rather apparent 
advantages, once you think of them. But there remained the problem 
of producing a deodorant—a really effective deodorant—in the form 
of a delightful powder. 

It required the skill of one of the world’s greatest laboratories. You 
may not know the Mulford Laboratories, but their work is familiar 
to every physician, every scientist. They produced most of the serums 
and vaccines used by the Allied Armies during the War, and are world- 
leaders in the standardization of drugs. It was this type of skill which, 
after months of research and experiment, produced Deodo. 


It has an almost unbelievable capacity for absorbing and neutralizing 
body odors. It does this, mind you, without sealing the pores or inter- 
fering with their important functions. It is applied in a moment— 
rubbed under the arms and dusted over the body—and daintiness is 
assured for the whole day. 

And it is so delightful to use! It brings healing comfort if the skin is 
tender, and doesn’t stain garments, or harm them in any way. 

Outside of the important daily uses of Deodo, you will find invaluable 
its immediate and continued effectiveness on sanitary napkins. Surely 
it is a boon to know you are sweet and fresh, regardless of circumstances! 

I assure you that Deodo satisfies every reasonable need in the pleasant- 
est way. I want you to find this out for yourself. It is sold at most drug- 
gists’ and toilet goods counters—or I will gladly send you a miniature 
container holding a generous supply, free. Please mail the coupon today! 


Yeodo 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 








i L, H. J. 5-25 
?|H. K. Mutrorp Company 


Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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HERE’S nothing the least bit messy about a 
Griswold Combination Meat and Food 


Chopper! It doesn’t crush food 
vegetables or fruit of their juices 


or rob 
or drip 


juices at the handle-end. The four ever-sharp 


knives cut cleanly. The precious juices stay in 
the food. The steel plates have medium, large 
and small openings, easily adjusted for meats, 
nuts, vegetables, fruit. The handle turns without 
strain. The table-grip grips. You can easily take 
it all apart for cleaning and easily put it together. 
and Food 
Choppers at the better house-furnishing, depart- 


See Griswold Combination Meat 


ment or hardware stores. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished 
Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, 
Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


Pat. Off. 
























Our “Aunt Ellen” has a recipe for a ravish- 
ing marshmallow pudding with chopped nuts 
and maraschino cherries that she’s veryg per- 
nickety about. She says that just to tell what 
goes into it won’t do, but she'll be more than 
glad to write anyone all about it who will 
write to her. Address ‘Aunt Ellen,” Dept. 
D-2, The Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna. 




































is not an ideal gift. Start a set 
for the child in the cradle. Add 
to it, piece by piece, year by year, 
so that she arrives “of age” with 
the completion of her set of 
Heirloom Plate. 


New York 
Chicago 





here is never a time nor an 
event when Heirloom Plate 


Write for names of Heirloom Plate 
dealers nearest you. 
WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
San Francisco 
Toronto 


“Before the 
tiny hands 
can hold ~ 


Cardinal Pattern 
Orange Spoon 
Set of Six 
In Gift Box - $5.25 


Heirloom Plate 


Grom Generation to Generation 








The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 175) 


I met your pard, Bud Sprall, down the trail. 
Reckon you’d better go rake up what’s left of 
him an’ pack it out of here.” 

With a fierce ejaculation Wilcox stepped 
to meet Edd halfway. He was slow, cautious, 
menacing, and somehow sure of himself. 
“Wal, I’d as lief meet one Denmeade as an- 
other,” he remarked. ‘An’ I’ve shore got 
somethin’ to say.” 

“You can’t talk to me,” returned Edd 
with measured coldness. “I don’t know 
nothin’ about 
YOU, ¢¢ep+ 
you’re a pard of 
Sprall’s. That’s 
enough. Now 
go along with 
you, pronto.” 

The red of 
Wilcox’s face 
had faded to a pale white, except for the 
livid mark across his cheek. But to Lucy it 
seemed his emotion was a passionate excite- 
ment rather than fear. 

He swaggered closer to Edd. “Say, you 
wild-bee hunter, you’re goin’ to heah some- 
thin’ aboot this Watson girl.” 

Edd took a slow, easy step, then launched 
body and arm into pantherish agility. Lucy 
did not see the blow, but she heard it. Sharp 
and sodden, it felled Wilcox to the floor 
half a dozen paces toward the stove. He fell 
so heavily that he shook the schoolhouse. 


ORa moment he lay gasping, while Edd 

stepped closer. Then he raised himself on 
his elbow and turned a distorted face, the 
nose of which appeared smashed flat. He 
looked a fiend inflamed with lust to murder. 

But cunningly as he turned away and be- 
gan to labor to get to his feet, he did not de- 
ceive Lucy. 

“Watch out, Edd, he has a gun,” she 
screamed. 

Even then Wilcox wheeled, wrenching 
the gun from his hip. Lucy saw its sweep as 
she saw Edd leap, and suddenly bereft of 
strength, she slipped to the floor, back 
against a desk, eyes tight shut, senses 
paralyzed, waiting for the report she ex- 
pected. But it did not come. Scrape of 
boots, clash of spurs, hard expulsions of 
breath attested to another kind of fight. 

She opened wide her eyes. Edd and Wil- 
cox each had two hands on the weapon, and 
were leaning back at arm’s length, pulling 
with all their might. 

Suddenly there burst out a muffled bellow 
of the gun. Edd seemed released from a tre- 
mendous strain. He staggered back toward 
Lucy. For a single soul-riving instant she 
watched, all faculties but sight shocked into 
suspension. Then Wilcox swayed aside from 
Edd, both his hands pressed to his breast. 
He sank to his knees. Lucy’s distended eyes 
saw blood gush out over his hands. Dragging 
her gaze up to his face she recoiled in a fear- 
ful awe. 

“‘She—she was ” he gasped thickly, 
his changed eyes wavering, fixing down the 
room. Then he lurched over on his side and 
lay doubled up in a heap. 

Edd’s long arm spread out and his hand 
went low, to release the smoking gun, while 
he bent rigidly over the fallen man. “It 
went off,” he panted. “I was only—tryin’ 
to get it—away from him. Lucy, you saw.” 

“Oh, yes, I saw,” cried Lucy. ‘It wasn’t— 
your fault. He’d have killed you. Is he— 
is he és 

Edd straightened up and drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘Reckon he’s about gone.” 








HEN hecame to help Lucy to her feet and 

to support her. ‘‘ Wal, you need a little 

fresh air. An’ Ireckon some won’t hurt me.” 

““But Clara—oh, she has fainted again.” 

““No wonder. Shore she was lucky not to 

see the—the fight. That fellow was a fiend 
compared to Bud Sprall.” 

“Oh, Edd, you didn’t kill him too?” im- 
plored Lucy. 

“Not quite. But he’s bad used up,” de- 
clared Edd as he half carried her across the 
threshold and lowered her to a seat on the 
steps. ‘Brace up now, city girl. Reckon 
this is your first real backwoods experience. 
Wal, it might have been worse. Now 
wouldn’t you have had a fine time makin’ 





Bud an’ his pard better men? There, you’re 
comin’ around. We need to do some tall 
figurin’. But I reckon, far as I’m concerned, 
there’s nothin’ to worry over.” 

After a moment he let go of Lucy and rose 
from the step. “ Lucy, what was it all about?” 
he queried quietly. 

She covered her face with her hands and a 
strong shudder shook her frame. 

“Wal,” he went on very gently. “TIT heard 
that fellow ravin’ as I come in. But all I 
understood was 
‘proof about the 
baby.’”’ 

“That was 
enough to hear, 
don’t you 
think?” replied 
Lucy, all at 
once recovering 
her composure. Out of the chaos of her con- 
flicting emotions had arisen an inspiration. 

“Reckon it was a good deal ”’ he said sim- 
ply, and smiled down on her. “But you 
needn’t tell me nothin’ unless you want to. 
I always knew you’d had some trouble.” 


Ze ROUBLE,” sighed Lucy. Then avert- 

ing her gaze she continued, “‘ Edd, I ask 
you to keep my secret. The baby he spoke 
of was—is mine.” 

He did not reply at once, nor in any way 
she could see or hear express whatever feel- 
ing he might have had. Lucy, once the mis- 
erable falsehood had crossed her lips, was 
stricken as by a plague. When she had 
thrown that off, there was a horrible remorse 
pounding at the gates of her heart. Her body 
seemed first to receive the brunt of the blow 
she had dealt herself. 

“Wal, wal—so that’s it,” said Edd in a 
queer, broken voice. He paused a long mo- 
ment, then went on in a more usual tone: 
“Shore I'll never tell. I’m dog-gone sorry, 
Lucy. An’ I’m not askin’ questions. I reckon 
it doesn’t make no difference to me. Now 
let’s think what’s best to do. I’ll have to send 
word from Johnson’s about this fight. But 
I’m goin’ to see you home first, unless you 
think you can get there all right.” 

“But what shall I say about—about 
this?” 

“Say nothin’,” he replied tersely. ‘‘T’ll 
do the talkin’ when I get home. An’, Lucy, 
on my way to Johnson’s I’ll-take a look at my 
old friend, Bud Sprall. If he’s alive, which I 
reckon he is, I'll tell him mighty good an’ 
short what happened to his pard, an’ that 
he’ll get the same unless he moves out of the 
country. These woods ain’t big enough for 
us two.” 

“He might waylay you again as he did this 
time—and shoot you,” said Lucy fearfully. 

“Wal, waylayin’ me once will be enough, 
I reckon. Bud has a bad name, an’ this 
sneaky trick on you girls will fix him. They’!l 
run him out of the country.” 

While Edd saddled Clara’s horse, Lucy 
walked her to and fro a little. 

“Let’s go. I can ride,” averred Clara. 
“T’d rather fall off than stay here.” 


DD helped her mount and walked beside 

her to where the trail entered the clear- 
ing. Lucy caught up with them, full of mis- 
giving, yet keen to get out of sight of the 
schoolhouse. 

“Go right home,” said Edd. “‘T’ll stop at 
Claypool’s on my way up an’ tell them some- 
thin’. Shore I won’t be long. An’ if you’re 
not home I’!l come ararin’ down the trail to 
meet you.” 

“Oh, Edd, be careful,’’ whispered Lucy. 
She hardly knew what she meant, and she 
could not look at him. 

Clara rode on into the lea-bordered 
trail. Lucy made haste to follow. Soon the 
golden light of the clearing no longer sent 
gleams into the forest. They entered the 
green, silent sanctuary of the pines. Lucy 
felt unutterable relief. How shaded, how 
protecting, how helpful the great trees! They 
had the primitive influence of Nature. They 
strengthened her under the burden she had 
assumed. Whatever had been the wild 
prompting of her sacrifice, she had no regret 
for herself, nor could she alter it. 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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To enjoy Purple Label luxury costs no more than a daily newspaper 


1. queens will not buy a more comfortable 
mattress than the Simmons Purple Label. 
Yet the cheapest mattresses made in America 
would cost more, night by night, toown and use. 


Between two deep cushions of new curled hair, 
810 sensitive sinall springs, in separate fabric 
pockets, forrn a base of wonderful buoyancy. 
30 to the square foot, these coils meet every 
curve of your body, coaxing weary nerves and 
muscles to relax and rest. Automatic ventila- 
tion keeps the mattress fresh and sweet. 


Yielding cradling comfort, this construction 
also adds many years of service to every Purple 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs:--Built for Sleep 


Label’s life. That is why its day-by-day cost 
figures only two or three cents. You actually 
save money every night you enjoy its luxury. 


To suit every taste and fit any purse, Simmons 
builds seven other different types of mattresses. 
Any one of the eight is the best the world’s 
largest maker of sleep equipment can produce 
at its price. Clean, new materials alone are used. 


If you want the most luxurious comfort and last- 
ing economy, ask your merchant to show you 
or get for you a Purple Label! mattress. Write 
today for “Restful Bedrooms’ to The Simmons 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


1. Purple Label life and luxurious comfort are due to this 
resilient base of 810 small springs in separate fabric pockets. 
Each acts independently. Each silently carries its own load. 


2. Deep pads of extra quality, new curled hair, hand-laid 


and tufted to a heavy canvas cover inclosing the spring base. 


3. Test the efficiency of Purple Label ventilation in this way: 
Sit on the edge of the mattress with finger over one of the 
eight ventilators, then rise and note the inrush of fresh air. 


4. Fabric pockets cut away to show the fine tempered Premier 
coil springs, of the same quality used in finest motor car cushions. 


5. The sides and ends are of the same construction as the top 
and bottom. Canvas cover prevents stretching or sagging. 


6. No finer or more durable cover fabric is made than that used 
on Purple Label mattresses. Imperial roll edge dresses the bed. 





Be sure you find this 
label on the sleep 
equipment you buy 





















































Suggestions 
for the 


MONARCH 


PANTRY 
a 


Coffee 
Tea 
Cocoa 
Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Sweet Pickles 
Sweet Relish 
Sweet Chow 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Thousand Island 
Dressing 
Pork and Beans 
Peanut Butter 
Salad Mustard 
Preserves 
Jelly 
Olive Oil 
Food of Wheat 
Spices 
Evaporated Fruits 
Seedless Raisins 
Currants 
Maple Syrup 
Nut Meats 
Soups 
Grape Juice 
Prepared Mustard 
Evaporated Milk 
Cake Flour 
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CHICAGO- BOSTON PITT eB Os? 
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The Quality you like 
So well in Monarch 
Coffee_is the Quality 
youll find in all the 
products bearing the 


| 4 Monarch Label 























REID, MURDOCH @ CO. 
Established I8§3 
Chicago - Boston - Pittsburgh - New York 











May 
Suggestions 
for the 


MONARCH 
PANTRY 
wt 


Corn 
Beets 
Sweet Peas 
June Peas 
Green Beans 
Tomatoes 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Loganberries 
Red Pitted Cherries 
Grape Fruit Hearts 
Fruit Salad 
Pears 
Yellow Cling Peaches 
Red Raspberries 
Apricots 
Blackberries 
Apple Sauce 
Egg Plums 
Salmon 
Lobster 
Shrimp 
Sardines 
Spinach 
Asparagus 
Pumpkin 
Red Kidney Beans 
Wax Beans 
Hominy 
Rolled Oats 
Corn Flakes 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


At the conclusion of the ride, Clara col- 
lapsed and had to be carried into her tent, 
where she fell victim to hysteria and ex- 
haustion. Lucy had her hands full, attending 
to her sister and keeping the kindly Den- 
meades from hearing some of Clara’s ravings. 

Next day Clara was better, and on Sun- 
day apparently herself again. Nevertheless 
Lucy would not hear of Clara’s going to 
teach for at least a week. Amy Claypool 
would be glad to act as substitute teacher 
for a few days, or, failing that, the pupils 
could be given a vacation. Clara did not 
readily yield this point, though at last she 
was prevailed upon. During these days 
Lucy avoided much contact with the Den- 
meades. It was not possible, however, not 
to hear something about what had happened. 


PON his return, Edd had conducted him- 

self precisely as before the tragedy, a cir- 
cumstance that hada subtle effect upon Lucy. 
By degrees this bee hunter had grown big in 
her sight, strong and natural in those quali- 
ties which to her mind constituted a man. 
From Joe she learned certain developments 
of the case. Bud Sprall late on the day of 
the fight had been carried to Johnson’s, the 
nearest ranch, and there he lay severely in- 
jured. Wilcox had not been removed until 
after the sheriff had viewed his remains 
on Saturday. Gossip from all quarters was 
rife, all of it decidedly favorable to Edd. 
The dead cowboy had not been well known 
at Cedar Ridge, and not at all by the name 
of Wilcox. 

On Monday Lucy returned to her work at 
Claypool’s, leaving the situation unchanged 
so far as she was concerned. She and Edd 
had not mentioned the thing that naturally 
concerned them both so vitally; nor had 
Lucy confessed to Clara what she had taken 
upon herself. There would be need of that, 
perhaps, after the sheriff’s investigation. 

Lucy’s work did not in this instance alle- 
viate a heavy heart. Once more alone, away 
from the worry about Clara’s health and the 
excitement of the Denmeades, she was 
assailed by grief. 

Clara’s act, viewed in any light possible, 
seemed a sin, no less terrible because of un- 
fortunate and mitigating circumstances. It 
was something that had been fostered long 
ago in the family. Lucy had expected it. 
She blamed the past, the lack of proper home 
training and ideals, the influence inevitable 
from her father’s business. 

After her work hours, each day she would 
walk off into the deep forest, and there, hid- 
den from any eyes, she would yield to the 
moods of the moment. ‘They seemed as 


* various as the aspects of her trouble. But 


whatever the mood happened to be, grief 
was its dominant note. Clara had got be- 
yond her now. She was married and settled, 
providing Joe Denmeade was as fine a boy 
as he seemed. But if Clara’s true story be- 
came public property and Joe repudiated 
her, cast her off, then her future was hope- 
less. Lucy could not face this possibility. It 
quite baffled her. 


HEN there wassomething else quite as in- 
supportable to face. Sooner or later she 
must take up the burden she had claimed as 
herown. It wouldbehard. It meant she must 
abandon her welfare work there among the 
people she had come to love. They needed 


her. She would have to go farther afield, or » 


take up some other kind of work. It was not 
conceivable that her sister’s child could be 
left to the bringing up of strangers. That 
would only be shifting the responsibility of 
the weak Watson blood upon someone else. 
It did not make in the least for the ideal for 
which Lucy was ready to lay down her life. 

Perhaps hardest of all was the blow to 
what now she recognized as her unconscious 
hopes of love, dreams of happy toil as a 
pioneer’s wife. She knew now, when it was 
too late, what she could have been capable 
of for Edd Denmeade. She had found a fine, 
big love for a man she had helped to develop. 
She would rather have had such conscious- 
ness than to have met and loved a man‘su- 
perior in all ways to Edd. Somehow the 
struggle was the great thing, and yet she had 
loved Edd also because he was self-sufficient 
without her help. How she cared for him 





now, since the killing of one enemy and crip- 
pling of another, was hard for her to define. 
So that this phase of her grief was acute, 
poignant, ever-present, growing with the 
days. 

She found out presently that going into 
the forest was a source of comfort. 

A Saturday in June was the day set for an 
investigation of the fight that had resulted 
in the death of Rex Wilcox. It would be an 
ordeal for which Lucy had endeavored to 
prepare herself. Cedar Ridge was full of 
people, to judge from the horses, cars and 
vehicles along each side of the main street. 

Lucy was conducted into the hotel parlor 
by the sheriff, who seemed very gallant and 
apologetic, and most desirous of impressing 
her with the fact that this meeting was a 
pleasure to him. 

““Set down, miss, an’ pray don’t look so 
white,” said the magistrate with a kindly 
smile. “We see no call to take this case to 
court. Jest answer a few questions, an’ we’ll 
let you off. You was the only one who see 
the fight between Edd an’ thet cowboy?” 


ES, my sister had fainted and lay on the 

floor,” replied Lucy. ‘‘But just at the 
last of it [saw her situp. And after, when I 
looked back she had fainted again.” 

“Now we know thet Harv Sprall threw a 
gun on Edd ——’” 

“Sprall!” interrupted Lucy. ‘‘ You’re mis- 
taken. The other fellow was Bud Sprall, and 
he wasn’t in the schoolroom. Edd had the 
fight for the gun with dd 

“Excuse me, miss,” interrupted the judge 
in turn, ‘‘the dead cowboy was Harv Sprall, 
a cousin of Bud’s. He wasn’t well known in 
these parts, but we got a line on him from 
men over Winbrook way. Now just tell us 
what you saw.” 

Whereupon Lucy began with the blow Edd 
had delivered to the so-called Harv Sprall, 
and related hurriedly and fluently the de- 
tails of the fight. 

“Wal, thet’ll be aboot all,” said the judge, 
with his genial smile, as he bent over to 
begin writing. ‘I’m much obliged.” 

During the several hours she remained in 
town, Lucy was destined to learn a good 
deal, and that by merely listening. The 
name Rex Wilcox was mentioned as one of 
several names which Harv Sprall had long 
carried on dealings not exactly within the 
law. He had been known to absent himself 
for long periods from the several places where 
he was supposed to work. If Bud Sprall had 
known anything about his cousin’s affair 
with Clara, he had kept his mouth shut. The 
investigation had turned a light on his own 
unsavory reputation, and what with one 
thing and another, he was liable to be sent to 
state prison. The judge had made it known 
that he would give Sprall a chance to leave 
the country. 

It seemed to be the universally accepted 
idea that the two Spralls had planned to 
waylay Edd or Joe Denmeade, and then sur- 
prise the young school-teacher or overtake 
her on the trail. Their plans had miscarried, 
and they had gotten their just deserts; and 
that evidently closed the incident. 

Before dark that night Lucy got back 
with the Claypools, too tired from riding and 
weary with excitement and the necessity for 
keeping up appearances to care about eat- 
ing or her usual walk after supper. She went 
to bed, and in the darkness and silence of her 
little hut she felt as alone as if she were lost 
in the forest. Tomorrow would be Sunday. 
She would spend the whole day thinking over 
her problem and deciding how to meet it. If 
only the hours could be lengthened, time 
made to stand still! 





Bae Sunday passed by and then another, 
leaving Lucy more at sea than ever. But 
she finished her work with the Claypools. July 
was to have been the time set for her to go to 
Johnson’s or the Millers’. When the date ar- 
rived Lucy knew that she had no intention 
of going. Her own day of reckoning had 
come. Somehow she was glad in a sad kind of 
way. 

The Denmeades welcomed her as one of 
the family and their unstinted delight did not 
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RUBBERSET CO. 
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"45¢ 35¢ 25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
toothbrush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, NEWARK, N.J., U.S.A. 
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Make a point of inspecting the 
Ypsilanti line of reed and fibre 
furniture. Its preéminence in style, 
beauty and finish will delight you. 
Its practical uses for every room in 
the house will gratify you. Ypsi- 
lanti is the largest maker of furni- 
ture of this type in the world. Its 
superior facilities assure superior 
quality. 
Ypsilanti furniture is sold by 
more than 4,000 reliable deal- 
ers. The names of those near 
you will be sent on request. 
YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
Also Makers of Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages 
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The Bee Hlunter 


(Continued from Page 179) 


make her task any easier. They all had some 
characteristic remark to thrill and yet hurt 
her. Denmeade grinned and said, ‘‘ Wal, I 
reckon you’re back for good. It shore looks 
like a go between Joe an’ your sister.”’ 


Meeting Clara was torturing. ‘Well, old 
mysterious, get it off your chest,” said her 
sister, with a shrewd, bright look. ‘‘Some- 


thing’s killing you. Is it me or Edd?” 

“Goodness! Do I show my troubles as 
plainly as that?” replied Lucy pathetically. 

““You’re white and almost thin,” returned 
Clara solicitously. “‘ You ought to stay here 
and rest—ride around—go to school with 
me.” 

“Perhaps I do need a change. And you, 
Clara—how are you? Don’t you ever think 
of—of ” faltered Lucy, hardly knowing 
what she meant. 

“Of course, you ninny,” retorted Clara. 
“AmtTaclod? I think too much. I have my 
fight. But, Lucy, I’m happy. Every day I 
find more in Joe to love. I’m going to pull out 
and make a success of life. First I thought 
it was for Joe’s sake—then yours. But I guess 
I’ve begun to think of myself a little.” 

“Have you heard from Mrs. Gerald?” 
queried Lucy finally. 

“Ves. As soon as she got my letter, evi- 
dently it was all right again. But she never 
mentioned writing to Rex.” 

“She would be glad to get rid of her 
charge, I imagine,’”’ went on Lucy casually. 

“T’ve guessed that myself,’’ rejoined Clara 
soberly. ‘It worries me some, yet I Ie 








HE did not conclude her remark; and Lucy 
did not press the subject any further 
at the moment, though she knew this was 
the time to do it. But Lucy rather feared a 
scene with Clara and did not want it to occur 
during the waking hours of the Denmeades. 
“Have you and Joe told your secret?” 
queried Lucy 

“Not yet,” replied Clara briefly. 

“Where is Joe now?” 

“He’s working at his homestead. Has 
twenty acres planted, and more cleared. 
They’re all helping him. Edd has taken a 
great interest in Joe’s place since he lost in- 
terest in his own.” 

“Then Edd has given up work on his own 
farm. Since when?” 

“T don’t know. But it was lately. I heard 
his father talking about it. Edd’s not the 
same since he—since that accident. Joe 
comes home here every night, and he tells me 
how Edd’s changed. Hasn’t he been to see 
you, Lucy?” 

“c No.” 

“Of course Edd’s down in the mouth 
about you. I don’t think killing that cowboy 
worries him. I heard him say he was sorry 
he hadn’t done for Bud Sprall, too, and 
that if he’d known 
the job those two put 
up on him there’d 
have been a different 
story to tell. No. It’s 
just that Edd’s hor- 
ribly in love with 
you.” 

“*Poor—Ed4d, if it’s 
so.” Lucy drew a 
deep breath, and cast 
off the fetters that 
bound her. 


ss rears. do you 
remember the 
day of the fight in 
the schoolhouse— 
that you were uncon- 
scious when Edd 
arrived?’’ queried 
Lucy in low voice. 

“Yes,” whispered 
Clara. 

“Then of course you could not have heard 
what Rex Wilcox said. He was about to 
leap upon me to get the letter I had snatched. 
He threatened to tear my clothes off. Then 
he said it was his proof about the baby. Edd 
ran in just in time to hear the last few words. 
Later he said he’d heard, and he asked me— 
whose it was. ms 


THe 


I told him—mine! 

“Good—God!” cried Clara faintly, and 
sat down upon the bed as if strength to stand 
had left her. 





“‘T spoke impulsively, yet it was the same 
as if I had thought for hours,” went on Lucy 
hurriedly. ‘I never could have given you 
away, and I couldn’t lie by saying it—it was 
somebody’s else.” 

“Lie! It’s a terrible lie,” burst out Clara 
hoarsely. “It’s horrible. You’ve ruined your 
good name. You’ve broken Edd’s heart. 
Now I know what ails him. But I won’t 
stand for your taking my shame, my burden 
on your shoulders.” 

“The thing i is done,” declared Lucy with 
finality. 

“T won’t, I won’t,” flashed her sister pas- 
sionately. ‘‘What do you take me for? I’ve 
done enough.” 

“Yes, you have. And since you’ve shirked 
your responsibilities, cast off your own flesh 
and blood to be brought up by a greedy, 
callous woman, I intend to do what is right 
by that poor, unfortunate child.” 

Clara fell back upon the pillow, disheveled, 
white as death under the pale, moonlit tent. 
Her nerveless hands loosened their clutch on 
her breast. She shrank as if burned, and her 
— eyes closed to hide her accuser. ‘‘Oh, 

Lucy, Lucy,” she moaned, ‘‘heaven help 
me!” 
XVI 

piped walked alone in the dark lane, and 

two hours were but as moments. Upon 
her return to the tent, she found Clara 
asleep. Lucy did not light the lamp or fully 
undress, so loath was she to awaken her sis- 
ter; and, exhausted herself, in a few mo- 
ments she sank into slumber. Morning found 
her refreshed in strength and spirit. 

Never before had the forest been so en- 
chanting as on that summer morning. She 
punished herself ruthlessly by going to the 
fragrant glade where she had learned her 
first lessons from the wilderness. Weeks had 
passed, yet every pine needle seemed in its 
place. It was hot in the sun, cool in the 
shade. The scent of pine was overpower- 
ingly sweet. A hot, drowsy summer breeze 
stirred through the foliage. And the golden 
aisle near Lucy’s retreat seemed a stream for 
myriads of Edd’s homing bees, humming by 
to the hives. 

Lucy sat under her favorite pine, her back 
against the rough bark, and she could reach 
her hand out of the shade into the sun. She 
thought for what seemed a long time. Then 
she forgot herself in a moment of abandon. 
She kissed and smelled the fragrant bark; 
she crushed handfuls of the brown pine 
needles, pricking her fingers till they bled; 
she gathered the pine cones to her, soiling 
her hands with the hot pitch. 

And suddenly overcome by these physi- 
cal sensations, she lifted face and arms to 
the green canopy above and uttered an in- 
articulate cry, poignant and wild. 

Then a rustling in 
the brush startled 
her; and as if in an- 
swer to her cry, Edd 
Denmeade strode out 
of the green. wall of 
thicket. 


ECKON you 

was callin’ 

me,” he said in his 
cool, easy drawl. 

‘*Oh-h! You 

frightened me,’’ she 

exclaimed, staring up at 

him. 

He wore his bee- 
hunting garb, ragged 
from service and redolent 
of the woods. His brown, 
brawny shoulder bulged 
through a rent. In one 
hand he carried a short- 
handled ax. His clean- 
shaven tanned face shone almost golden, 
and his clear gray eyes held a singular, 
piercing softness. How tall and lithe and 
strong he looked! A wild-bee hunter—but 
that was onlya name. Lucy would not have 
had him any different. 

““Where’d you come from?” she asked, 
suddenly realizing the imminence of some 
question that dwarfed all other problems. 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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The Bee Hunter 


(Continued from Page 180) 


“Wal, I trailed you,” he replied. 

“You saw me come here? You’ve been 
watching me?” 

“Shore. I was standin’ in that thicket of 
pines, peepin’ through at you.” 

“Was that—nice of you, Edd?” she 
faltered. 

“Reckon I don’t know. All I wanted to 
find out was how you really felt about leavin’ 
us all—an’ my woods.”’ 

“Well, did you learn?” she asked very low. 

“‘T shore did.” 

“And what is it?” 

“Wal, I reckon you 
feel pretty bad,’’ he 
answered simply. “‘ First 
off, [thought it was only 
your old trouble. But 
after a while I could see 
you hated to leave our 
woods. An’ shore we’re 
all part of the woods. If 
I hadn’t seen that, I’d 
never have let you know 
I was watchin’ you.” 

“Edd, I do hate to 
leave your woods—and 
all your folks—and 
you—more than I can 
tell,” she said sadly. 

“Wal, then, what’re 
you leavin’ for?” 

“T must.” 

“Reckon that don’t mean much to me. 
Why must you?” 

“Tt won’t do any good to talk about it. 
You wouldn’t understand, and I’ll be upset. 
Please don’t ask me.” 

“But, Lucy, is it fair not to tell me any- 
thin’?”’ he queried ponderingly. ‘‘ You know 
I love you, like you told me a man does when 
he thinks of a girl before himself.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” burst out Lucy poign- 
antly, suddenly strangely overcome by his 
unexpected declaration. 

“Wal, then, tell me all about it,’”’ he en- 
treated. 


| oped stared hard at the clusters of fra- 
grant pine needles she had gathered in her 
lap. Alarming symptoms in her breast gave 
her pause. She was not mistress of her emo- 
tions. She could be taken unawares. This 
boy had supreme power over her, if he knew 
how to employ it. Lucy struggled with a 
new and untried situation. 

“Edd, I owe a duty to—to myself—and to 
my family,” she said, and tried bravely to 
look at him. 

‘An’ to somebody else?” he demanded, 
with sudden passion. 

He dropped on his knees, and reached for 
Lucy. His hands were like iron. They lifted 
her to her knees and drew her close. He was 
rough. His clasp hurt. But these things were 
nothing to the expression she caught in his 
eyes, a terrible flash that could mean only 
jealousy. 

“Let me go!” she cried wildly, trying to 
get away. Her gaze drooped. It seemed she 
had no anger. Her heart swelled as if burst- 
on Weakness of will and muscle attacked 

er. 

“Be still an’ listen,”’ he ordered, shaking 
her. He need not have employed violence. 
“Reckon you’ve had your own way too 
much. I lied to you about how I killed that 
cowboy.” 


“ -\H, EDD, then it wasn’t an accident?” 
cried Lucy, sinking limp against him. 

All force within her seemed to coalesce. 

“Tt shore wasn’t,” he replied grimly. “But 
I let you an’ everybody think so. He was 
tryin’ his best to murder me. I had no gun. 
I told him I wouldn’t hurt him. Then 
what’d he do? He whispered things, hissed 
them at me like a snake, vile words about 
you, what you were. It was a trick. Shore 
he meant to surprise me, make me lose my 
nerve. So he could get the gun. An’ all the 
time he pulled only the harder. He could 
feel I loved you. An’ his trick near worked. 
But I seen through it, an’ I turned the gun 
against him.” 

“Oh, you killed him intentionally?” ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

“Yes. An’ it wasn’t self-defense. I killed 
him because of what he called you.” 





““Me? Oh, of course,” cried Lucy hyster- 
ically. 

A deadly sweetness of emotion was fast 
taking the remnant of her sense and strength. 
In another moment she would betray her- 
self—her love was bursting its dam—and 
what was infinitely worse, her sister. 

“Lucy, it don’t make no difference what 
that cowboy said, even if it was true,” he 
went on, now huskily. “But were you— 
were you his wife or anybody’s?” 

“No!” flashed Lucy 
passionately, and she 
spoke the truth in a 
fierce pride that had 
nothing to do with her 
situation or the duty 
she had assumed. 

‘‘Aw, now!’’ he 
panted, and let go of 
her. Rising, he seemed 
to be throwing off an 
evil spell. 

Lucy fell back against 
the pine tree, unable 
even to attempt to fly 
from him. Staring at 
Edd, she yet saw the 
green and blue canopy 
overhead,and the golden 
gleam of the great wall. 
Was that the summer 
wind thundering in her 
ears? How strangely Edd’s grimness had 
fled! Then—there he was looming over her 
again, eager now, rapt with some overwhelm- 
ing thought. 


( 


eee 
UETZFELDT 


E KNELT beside her, close, and took her 

hand in an action that was a caress. 
“Lucy,willyoulet metalk—an’ listenclose?”’ 
he asked in a tone she had never heard. 

She could not see his face now, and dared 
not move. .“‘ Yes,” she whispered, her head 
sinking a little, drooping away from his eyes. 

“Wal, it all come to me like lightnin’,” he 
began, in a swift, full voice, singularly rich. 
And he smoothed her hand as if to soothe a 
child. ‘I’ve saved up near a thousand dol- 
lars. Reckon it’s not much, but it’ll help us 
start. An’ I can work at anythin’. Shore you 
must have a little money too. Wal, we’ll get 
your baby an’ then go far off some place 
where nobody knows you, same as when you 
come here. We’ll work an’ make a home for 
it. Ever since you told me, I’ve been findin’ 
out I was goin’ to love your baby: It’ll be 
the same as if it was mine. We can come 
back here to live, after a few years. I’d hate 
never to come back. I’ve set my heart on 
that mesa homestead. Wal, no one will ever 
know. I’ll forget your—your trouble, an’ so 
will you. I don’t want to know any more 
than you’ve told me. I don’t hold that 
against you. It might have happened to me. 
But for you, it would have happened to my 
sister Mertie. Life is a good deal like bee 
huntin’. You get stung a lot. But the honey 
is only the sweeter. All this seems to have 
come round for the best, an’ I’m not sorry, 
if only I can make you happy.” 


| peed sat as if in a vise, shocked through 
and through with some tremendous cur- 
rent. ‘‘Edd Denmeade,” she whispered, 
‘are you asking me to—to marry you?” 

“T’m more than askin’, Lucy darlin’.” 

“After what I confessed?” she added un- 
believingly. 

“Shore. But for that I’d never had the 
courage to ask again. I’ve come to hope 
maybe you’ll love me some day.” 

This moment seemed the climax. of the 
strain under which Lucy had long kept up. 
It had the shocking power of complete sur- 
prise and unhoped-for rapture. It quite 
broke down her weakened reserve. 

““T—T love you now, you big—big ” she 
burst out, choking at the last, and blinded by 
tears she turned her face to Edd’s, and, kiss- 
ing his cheek, she sank on his shoulder. 

But she was not so close to fainting that 
she failed to feel the effect of her declaration 
upon him. He gave a wild*start, and for a 
second Lucy felt as if she were in the arms 
of a giant. Then he let go of her, and sat 
rigidly against the tree, supporting her head 





(Continued on Page 182) 
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headache 


— but a Corn 
was to blame 






































iony pad—as cool as velvet—fits 
over the corn, stopping the pain 
in five seconds. You wear this 
two days in blissful comfort. 
When you take it off, the corn 
retires too, gently uprooted by 
the little brown disc of magic 
medication within the pad .... 
So dainty, so neat, so quick and 
sure. Only a very stubborn corn 
needs a second plaster. For 
health’s sake, end that corn tonight. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1925 


A corn isn’t just a local pain. The 
tiny nerves beneath it are on the 
“main trunk line,” linked with all 
the nerve centers of the system. 

Doctors know that a tiny 
lump of callus on the toe—no 
bigger than a match-head—may 
make one feel mean all over. Indi- 
gestion, a headache, depressed 
spirits generally, are often corn- 
reflexes . And Blue=jay 
makes a corn so needless! A cush- 






































Gordon -Van Tine 
Home No. 628 
Charming English 
type—6 rooms, bath, 
built-in features. 
Materialsas specified 


$224700 


icc Ce) PAOLO sleyeels Plans! 


Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Prices 

Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish com- 
plete plans, architectural service, lumber and building 
material shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many floor 
built-in conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. 
Homes planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 200 
200,000 customers. Many write we save them up to $2000. 


Framing Lumber Cut and Fitted at Mill 
We saw, cut and fit all parts all city building codes. Highest 
possible by machinery. Saves quality—20 year guarantee. No 
expensive cesta when you extras. Four big mills. We ship 
build; no waste. Permanent from one nearest you. Safe ar- 
year-round homes; conform to rival guaranteed. 

Garages, $89 up Summer Cottages Lumber at Wholesale 
Material ready-cut. 3to5 rooms. Well- 5,000 building material 
Build yourself and planned. Inexpen- bargains. Send us your 
save money. sive. bills to figure. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
Satisfaction Guara nteed or Money Back 
520 Case St. DAVENPORT, IOW. 






Gordon -Van Tine Co. 
520 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
I am interested and expect to 
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LABLACHE 


Once-Upon-a-Time 


NCE upon a time a Poet cast a beautifully fragrant flower 

into a gleaming bowl of magic waters. Whereupon there 
breathed a perfume so subtle it summoned the silver-throated 
thrush to sing of memory in moonlit gardens. 


Centuries later a Parisian Parfumeur with the soul of a Poet 
recaptured this magic odeur and called it Lablache after a 
potently beautiful French woman. 


Thus for three generations Lablache has reigned as the Face 
Powder supreme. 


And now appear Lablache accessories de toilette, fragrant hand- 
maidens to this long favored 
face powder. 


Beautifully presented, purely 
Parisian and alluringly fra- 
grant Lablache, once tested, 
will always be your choice. 


If your druggist or favorite store does not 
have the new Lablache Requisites, write 
us direct, enclosing stamps, money order 
or check and we will mail you by next 
parcel post any Lablache requisite you 
desire. Sample of ablache Face Powder 
—Flesh, White or Creme—sent free on 
request. 
BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


Paris “Dept. 132—125 Kingston St., BOSTON 


New Dollar Box Triple Compact, 2 inches Powder Compact 


: Powder, Rouge and Lipstick 6 inches 
pals et ey baw nes Price, $1.75. Powder Extra Thin Purse Size 
Price, $1.50 Refill, 50c with Puff Price, $1.00 


Three-in-one Refill, $1.00 
with two Puffs 
Hexagon Eyebrow Pencil 
Brown and Black. Price, 35c 


Refill, 60c with Puff 
New Glove Rouge Vanity 
Orange, Medium, Dark 
Price, 50c 


Powder Refill, 50c with Puff 


Changeable Lipstick 
Suits any Complexion 
Price, 50c. 








THE CHOICE OF GENTLEWOMEN FOR THREE GENERATIONS 
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Northfield 


LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 





IBRE-REED FURNITURE, hand 

woven by Northfield, is fashionably 
smart, and brings into the living rooms a 
fine proportion of harmonious color and 
comfort. Nothing better can be made in 
these materials. Many interesting designs 
and color combinations. 


Other articles in Fibre-Reed to match 


suites — floor and table lamps, tables, 
desks, chairs, ferneries and smokers’ stands. 

All Fibre-Reed suites may be had with 
the famous Northfield davenport bed.“Sta- 
tionary” davenports, if preferred. Look for 
trademark “Northfield” at your dealer’s. 

Write for ““Fibre-Reed by Northfield.” If more 


interested in Overstuffed, ask for “Blue Book of 
Living Rooms.”’ 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY + SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
Makers of Good Furniture 
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on his shoulder. She could hear the thump of 
his heart. Backwoodsman though he was, he 
divined that this was not the time to forget 
her surrender and her weakness. In the quiet 
of the succeeding moments Lucy came 
wholly into a realization of the splendor of 
her love. 

It was late in the day when they returned 
to the clearing. Hours had flown on the 
wings of happiness and the thrill of plans. 
Lucy forgot the dark shadow. And not 
until they emerged from the forest to see 
Clara standing in the tent door, with intent 
gaze upon them, did Lucy remember the bit- 
ter drops in her cup. 

Clara beckoned imperiously, with some- 
thing in her look or action that struck Lucy 
singularly. She let go of Edd’s hand, which 
she had been holding almost unconsciously. 

‘Wal, I reckon your sharp-eyed sister is 
on to us,”’ drawled Edd. 

“It seems so. But, Edd, she’ll be glad, I 
know.” 

“Shore. An’ so will Joe an’ all the Den- 
meades. It’s a mighty good day for us.” 

“The good fortune is all on my side,”’ whis- 
pered Lucy as they approached the tent. 


LARA stood on the threshold, holding 

the door wide. Her face had the pearly 
pallor and her eyes the purple blackness 
usual to them in moments of agitation. She 
did not seem a girl any longer. Her beauty 
was something to strike the heart. 

‘Lucy, come in—you and your gentleman 
friend,” she said, her voice trembling with 
emotion. Yet there was a faint note of pride 
or mockery of self or of them in it. 

“Wal, Clara, you may as well kiss me an’ 
be done with it,”’ drawled Edd, as he entered 
behind Lucy. “For you’re goin’ to be my 
sister two ways.” 

Clara’s response was electrifying. Her 
face seemed to blaze with rapture, and the 
swift kiss she gave Edd admitted of no 
doubt as to her acceptance of Edd’s blunt 
speech. But she made no move to approach 
Lucy. 

Joe Denmeade sat on the edge of the bed, 
white and spent. Sight of him caused Lucy’s 
heart to leap to her throat. 

“Howdy, Lucy,” he said, with a smile that 
was beautiful. “‘Is my brother Edd talkin’ 
straight?” 

“Yes, Joe, I’m going to be doubly your 
sister,” she replied 

“‘T couldn’t ask no more,” he rejoined with 
deep feeling. 

There followed a moment of constraint. 
Lucy could not grasp the situation, but she 
felt its tensity. Then trembling she turned 
to face Clara. ; 

“T have told Joe,” said Clara, as Lucy 
met her eyes. 


UCY received this blow fully, without prep- 
aration, and following hard on stress of 
feeling that had left her spent. Her intelli- 
gence was swift to accept the wondrous and 
almost incredible fact of Clara’s regenera- 
tion, but her emotions seemed dead or locked 
in her breast. Mutely she stared at this be- 
loved sister. She saw an incalculable change, 
if she saw clearly at all. She might have been 
dazed. In that endless moment there was a 
slow action of her own mind, but something 
she expressed wrought havoc in Clara. The 
glow, the rapture, the exaltation that so en- 
hanced Clara’s beauty suddenly faded and 
died. Even her moment of supreme victory 
had been full of thought of self. But Lucy’s 
agony transformed it. 

“T told him,” burst out Clara, sobbing. 
“T couldn’t stand it any longer. I wanted 
him to know. I could have gone on—living a 
lie, if you had not taken my—my shame. But 
that was too much. It killed something in 
me. SoI told him. I couldn’t let you do it. 
I must do it myself. And I gave Joe up. 
But, Lucy, he forgave me! He will stand 
by me!” 

“Oh, Joe, how—splendid of you!” gasped 
Lucy, and with the hard utterance her bound 
faculties seemed to loosen. She ran to his 
side. ‘‘ But how can you meet this—this ter- 
rible situation?” 

Joe took her trembling hands in his. 
“Why, Lucy, don’t be upset,” he said. “It’s 
not so bad. If Clara had told me long ago, I 


reckon you’d both been saved a lot of heart- 
breakin’. There’s only one way. The 
preacher who married Clara an’ me will keep 
our secret. An’ he’ll marry us again. We’ll 
just leave out tellin’ anybody that this—this 
cowboy forgot to marry Clara himself.” 

“Yes—yes!” cried Lucy wildly. 

“Reckon thet’s aboot all,”’ continued Joe 
with his rare smile. “‘Clara an’ I will tell the 
folks, an’ leave at once. An’ we’ll come back 
with the baby.” 


ERE Edd Denmeade strode to a position 

before them and, though he seemed to 
be about to address Joe, he certainly looked 
at Lucy. “Reckon you’d do well to have the 
parson meet you in Cedar Ridge an’ marry 
you there,”’ he said. 

Lucy could have laughed had she not 
been fighting tears. ‘‘ Edd, are you talking 
to Joe—or me?” 

“Lucy, would you marry me at the same 
time?” he queried hoarsely. 

“T—I fear the crowd at Cedar Ridge. 
They’ll storm us,” faltered Clara. 

“Shore we can fool them,” returned Edd. 

“All right. We’ve settled it all,”’ said Joe 
in a grave kind of happiness. “T’ll go in an’ 
tell the folks.” 

“Wal, I’m goin’ with you,” rejoined Edd 
as Joe rose. They strode out together, and 
Edd’s brawny arm went round his brother’s 
shoulder. 

‘Joe, I reckon it’s as good one way as 
another. It’s all in the family. The three 
of them’ll be Denmeades.”’ 

Lucy closed the tent door after them and 
turned to her sister. 

Clara’s eyes were shining through tears. 
“Aren’t they good?” she murmured. ‘‘‘It’s 
all in the family,’ Edd said. Oh, I did not 
appreciate them. I did not understand Joe, 
or you, or myself. I did not know what love 
was. Now I can atone for the past.” 

At sunset Lucy escaped the hilarious Den- 
meades and slipped into the forest, to hide 
in an unfrequented glade. She had to be 
alone. 


HE profound transformations of the day 

were less baffling and incredible, once she 
found herself in the loneliness and solitude 
of the forest. Life was real and earnest, 
beautiful and terrible, inexplicable as the 
blaze of the setting sun, so fiery golden on 
the rugged, towering Rim. In the depths of 
the quiet woods she could understand some- 
thing of simplicity. For her and Clara life 
had been throbbing and poignant. For the 
Denmeades life seemed like that of the 
trees and denizens of the forest. 

The sun sank, the birds ceased their 
plaintive notes, and a dreaming silence per- 
vaded the green world of foliage. Late bees 
hummed by. The drowsy summer heat began 
to cool: 

Lucy’s heart was full of reverent grati- 
tude to whatever had wrought the change in 
Clara. Love, suffering, the influence of Na- 
ture, all had combined to burn out the bane- 
ful, selfish weakness that had made Clara 
a victim of circumstances. 

How inscrutably had things worked to a 
happy end! She tried to look backward and 
understand. But that seemed. impossible. 
Yet she realized how stubbornly, miserably 
she had clung to her ideal. If she had only 
known the reward! 

The great, solemn forest land was after all 
to be her home. She would go on with her 
work among these simple people, grateful 
that she would be received by them, happy 
that she could bring good to their lonely 
homes. The thing she had prayed most for 
had become a reality. If doubt ever assailed 
her again, it would be of short duration. She 
thought of the bee hunter. She would be his 
wife on the morrow! 

Dusk mantled the forest. A faint night 
wind arose, mournful and sweet. Lucy 
threaded her way back toward the clearing. 
And the peace of the wilderness seemed to 
have permeated her soul. She was just ore 
little atom in a vast world of struggling hu- 
mans, like a little pine sapling lifting itself 
among millions of its kind toward the light. 
But that lifting was the great and the beau- 


tiful secret. 
THE END 
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—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


salads. 
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‘Olle » our 
SPRING MENUS SPARKLE 
erve Hawaiis Favorite Fruit 


Springtime .... tonic-time . . . . season of lazy ap- 
petites, when fruit foods are so necessary to health! 

Springtime is Pineapple-time! And fortunately, thanks 
to the miracle of the canners’ art, luscious, golden Ha- 
waiian Pineapple is now available everywhere—regard- 
less of season—packed in two convenient forms: Sliced 


and Crushed. 


Do you enjoy this matchless tropical fruit as often 
as you should? Do you serve Hawaiian Pineapple Sal- 


ads, Pastries, Ices, Desserts, 


‘‘ades”’ and Punches? And 


do you serve it often for dessert, for breakfast or as a 
side dish with meat—both the Sliced and the Crushed 


—just as they come from the can? 


Both Crushed and Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple are 
identical in quality and flavor—the same full-ripened 
fruit, grown on the same model Hawaiian Plantations. 

You'll find it pays to keep both kinds on hand! 


Hawaii Suggests That You Try These Recipes: 


ROYAL FRUIT SALAD: Arrange on let- 
tuce leaves, a slice of Canned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple and a slice of orange (slightly smaller). 
Over this slice half a banana. Garnish with 
chopped mint and mayonnaise. 


PINEAPPLE SALAD MOUSSE: Soften 1 
teaspoon gelatine in 1 tablespoon water and 
dissolve over boiling water. Thoroughly drain 
I cup crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and add % 
cup diced oranges, I cup very thick mayon- 
naise, 2 cups cream, whipped, and the dissolved 
gelatine. When well mixed pour into a mold, 
cover tightly and pack in equal parts of ice and 
salt 4 hours. Serve on lettuce with additional 
mayonnaise if desired. This may be used for a 


combination salad and dessert course. 


PINEAPPLE RICE: Place alayer of boiled 
rice in a casserole; then a layer of slices of Can- 
ned Hawaiian Pineapple and a thin layer of cur- 
rant jelly. Top with a meringue and brown in 
oven. Serve cold. 

MARSHMALLOW DELIGHT: Drain the 
syrup from 1 large can of Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Cut 1% lb. of marshmallows in 
pieces. Arrange the marshmallows in layers in 
a serving dish, sprinkling each layer with finely 
chopped roasted almonds. Pour the pineapple 
syrup over all and set aside in a cold place for 
at least 2 hours. Spread the drained Crushed 
Pineapple over the top just before serving. 


Send for Free Book! 


For many other equally delightful ways to use Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, write today 
for your free copy of our booklet, “Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.”’ It will help 


you put new variety in your Spring menus. 


Address Department 22 
ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 


451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


made-up dishes. 














—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, sal- 
ads and hundreds of 
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“Yes, Mrs. Jones, this new Johnson 
Polishing Outfit is all you need to keep 
your floors and linoleum like new. We 
are recommending it to all of our cus- 
tomers who have finished floors and 
inlaid linoleum. The Outfit includes a 

quartof Johnson’s Liquid 

=. Wax—a Lamb’s-wool 

! Mop for applying it— 

and a Weighted Brush 

for polishing it. 


‘All you do is pour 
a little of the Liquid 
Wax onto the Mop— 
this cleans the floor or 
linoleum and, at the same time, deposits 
a thin film of Wax. A few brisk strokes 
with the Weighted Brush will bring 
this Wax toa beautiful, artistic, durable 





Ghis is All You ‘Need to 
Keep ‘Your Yloors and Linoleum Like New’ 


polish. It is the new, easy, modern 
way to have beautiful waxed floors. It 
takes only a few minutes and is as sim- 
ple as running a carpet sweeper. 

‘““We have sold a great many of these 
Johnson Floor Polishing Outfits to our 
best trade—it makes a great hit with 


all the ladies because it eliminates the - 


old-fashioned method of stooping down 
to apply Wax. Besides, it is much 
easier on the hands—you don’t have 
to touch them to the floor or the Wax. 

‘Be sure to read the book on Home 
Beautifying which goes with the Out- 
fit. It is full of valuable ideas on In- 
terior Wood Finishing. 

“As you see, we have a Johnson 
Service Department here in our store 
and carry a complete line of Johnson’s 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities” RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 





ae ce ae a 


Artistic Wood Finishes. We are pre- 
pared to give advice on interior wood 
finishing and have panels to show what 
beautiful results may be secured when 
wood is finished the Johnson Way. 


“We established this Johnson Serv- 
ice Department for the convenience of 
our patrons and we hope you will 
come to us for advice.” 


Yes, I noticed your Johnson Service 
Department Sign—that’s the reason I 
came in here for the Outfit. I read about 
it in the magazines and have also noticed 
your local newspaper advertisements. 
I will certainly come to your 
Johnson Service Department 
whenever I want advice or 
finishing materials for the in- 
terior of my home.” 
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somehow with the question of the family 

ncome. In all of these problems two— 
and generally more—have become one: 
partners, pledged to teamwork. Let’s not 
‘orget that harnessed teams have a load 
lragging behind. 

This is not an article on budgets. You can 
«et budgets from home economists and banks. 
Edith McClure Patterson, the budget spe- 

ialist of the General Federation of Woman’s 

Clubs, will give you a big help, with the reason- 
able basis of the budget all stated. I wish 
someone would invent another word than 
budget. The name scares people and misin- 
terprets itself. It sounds like submission to 
bondage. It sounds terrifying and remote, 
instead of what it is, a gate to liberty. 

Of course the process of so apportioning 
your income that it goes as far as possible 
and also puts you in possession of what you 
really want instead of the thing that you 
choose out of a passing caprice or through 
momentary carelessness—all this means 
greater leeway, greater liberty. The budget 
is your first step in that direction. But, some- 
how, the term seems to make people act as 
prehistoric men acted when they scampered 
from a noise until they thought they were 
safe and then looked back to see what they 
were running away from. 

The first essential of the successful family 
is that sense of confidence and reliability 
that means fair play. Husband and wife 
need to go over their income together, their 
needs, their outgo and the apportionment of 
that outgo; and when they’ve got these 
made, stick to their plans until they are tried 
out. If someone would make the budget 
into a game that would catch popular imagi- 
nation it might beat out cross-word puzzles. 

But there are more than a husband and 
wife in most families. There are a father and 
a mother and children. Pretty early in their 
lives children ought to be part of that part- 
nership—for two reasons, both of them of 
tremendous import. The first of these is that 
a general comprehension, growing as the 
child grows in stature and in reason, a gen- 
eral understanding of the mechanism of 
family life, is a real contribution to binding 
the generations together. And the second 
important factor is that this growing knowl- 
edge of the business of the family is a definite 
contribution to education—if we accept that 
good old-fashioned definition of education 
that it is “learning beforehand the things 
that prepare us for life.” 


Fabric of Family Life 


KNOW a family of very small means 

where the father is on a salary, and where 
all three children are aware of the fabric of 
family life. Itisnotall selfishness that makes 
them tenderly considerate of their father’s 
weariness because he is the breadwinner; 
they know that things would go hard with 
them if he should break; but it is sympathy 
with his work in contributing to their com- 
fort that moves them. And they are jubilant 
when they save out of their allowances 
enough to make their mother a present of a 
day’s helper that will lighten her labor. 

One wise father allows his 
children to deposit their sav- 


The C family Purse 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Finally, as a last resort, he called her into 
his room. ‘You are a silly fool,’ he said. 
“T don’t know what to do with you. You are 
making me buy gilt slippers with money the 
family needs for coal. Now, young lady, you 
are going to get a check like this at the be- 
ginning of every month. When you’ve spent 
that you can go without, even if you go 
barefooted. I’m done.” “And by the living 
jingo,”’ he said at the end of a year, ‘‘do you 
know what Dorothy did? She took dress- 
making and millinery lessons. She’s making 
her own clothes. She’s becoming an expert 
in fabrics. She keeps a list of everything she 
buys, with columns showing the date of pur- 
chase, the cost, the durability. She’s got the 
business sense of her old dad. And she’s sav- 
ing money and running a bank account.” 

The parents who just give, without culti- 
vating business habits and responsibility in 
children, are educating spendthrifts. No one 
disbelieves more than I do in Child Labor. I 
spell it with capitals. It means, when we put it 
that way, the laying of constant and heavy 
burdens and of financial responsibility on 
backs too young to bear such loads. But, on 
the other hand, every child ought to do some 
work. If, when maturity comes, we have not 
given the boy or girl any preparation of both 
body and mind for the daily self-discipline 
that belongs to the longer years of life, we 
haven’t been just with them. 

Work that is adapted to the child and helps 
his self-respect, his facility of hand, his pli- 
ability of body, his sense of being a part of 
the world of men, every child ought to have. 
And he ought to have it with a full sense of 
its value. 

There are things that every child should 
do that are outside of the realm of finance, 
but really belong to the higher life, the life of 
mutual kindliness and service that is the 
glue that holds families together. The mother 
who pours out her strength in ministration 
thinks she is doing her child a favor by never 
asking any similar little services in return, 
and is making a big mistake and storing up 
trouble. 

The family that holds a periodic council 
around a table, with frank and courteous dis- 
cussion of its ways and means, and with due 
consideration of how, and how much, each 
member can contribute in work, in money, 
in coéperation, toward dignifying this whole 
business of the home in the minds of all, is 
pretty likely to get a solid unit out of all its 
units. But one thing—do not let that coun- 
cil table be the dinner table; family finances 
and difficulties don’t go well with enjoying or 
digesting our roast beef and spinach. The 
council deserves a time and a place of its own, 
like all weighty affairs. And I fancy it 
shouldn’t be a time and a place when the 
father and mother just lay down the law and 
then adjourn the assembly, but one where 
small people also may air their views and re- 
ceive adequate consideration and reply. 


There are two things that militate 
against the willingness ‘o accept the 
budgets turned out so well oiled by home 
economics experts. One is that they do 
not seem to allow for the unexpected, 
and the unexpected always happens. 

Every home maker knows that it is not only 
the unexpected guest, but the unexpected 
everything else that drops like a devouring 
beast upon her tidy little budget and rends it 
to bits. When I publish a budget I shall de- 
vote at least one-third of it to “extras.”’ 

And the other fear is that the budget 
means a sacrifice of personal liberty. Per- 
sonal liberty is a thing men have willingly 
died for from the beginning of time, and we 
all know that there is no liberty without 
some money that belongs to us and not to a 
budget. We refuse to let figures be in the 
saddle and ride mankind. So the other thing 
we need to put into the family partnership is 
just that respect for each individual. Unless 
we are down to the bed rock of needing every 
penny for bare living, each of us wants a 
little money of our own to be foolish with, if 
we please, to meet our secret longings—with 
no gnawing consciousness that we shall have 
to confess them to anyone else. Away inside, 
every one of us has delightful silly spots, and 
still more delightful idiosyncrasies. And we 
are entitled to them. 


Visioning Desires 


’*VE always remembered my youthful long- 

ing for a really frivolous parasol; and 
when the day came that I could buy one of 
pale blue with a ruffle all around it and little 
Dresden flowers besprinkling it, I allayed a 
real hunger. But after I got it, I never cared 
a thing about it. But one has to learn such 
lessons for oneself. No one else could have 
convinced me I didn’t want a blue parasol. 
The personal purse, whether it be in the few 
pennies of childhood or the few or many dol- 
lars of maturity, seems to be a sacred pos- 
session. 

We have to live a little with our mistakes 
and get it ground into us what sacrifices we 
have made to false idols, and gradually we 
build up the higher family consciousness that 
concerns itself with far choices and aims. 
The difference between the savage and the 
civilized man is said to be that the one acts 
only on the moment’s impulse and the other 
looks afar and plans his life. Then I’m 
afraid we are still not very civilized. Any- 
way, life is a constant series of choices, and 
the things we spend our money on are highly 
indicative of the quality of our lives. 

“T can do without shoes, but I must have 
a diamond ring,”’ said one woman. And in 
the old days we used to quote an ancient 
sot who declared, “Some folks waste their 
money on books. I save all mine for rum.” 

Consider what millions we women are 
spending out of a moment’s fancy. Our attics 
are full and our garbage cans are full and our 
closets are full, and rummage sales clamor 
for us, that we may pass on our outlived 
whims to someone else. 

To scrabble from day to day is a poor 
way to live. Try planning a week’s menu in 
advance and buying with 
that in view. Even with the 





ings out of their allowances 
or from their small earnings 
with him, gives them official- 
looking notesand paysthem 
regular interest. To be sure, 
his interest rates are rather 
above the market, but per- 
haps they are legitimate 
because of the glowing en- 
thusiasm they create in the 
youthful mind for the idea 
of saving and investment. 

Or, I know a father who 
had always paid the bills of 
the feminine members of his 
family, but had never shared 
with them either depriva- 
tion or responsibility, who 
finally grew desperate with 
his sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter. No matter how he 
stormed the first of any 
month,the next month there 
came pouring in on him a 
flood of bills, not only for 
dresses and hats but for 





C fore Instance 


EGINNING at the beginning, fathers and mothers cannot care 
both intensely and wisely about their children without being bet- 
ter parents. Better parents mean better children. Better children 
mean better parents. It is one of those cases where, as in the realm of 
physics, ‘‘action and reaction are equal.’’ Just as music hangs on 
the quality of the instrument, and the finer the violin the greater the 
opportunity it offers to its master, so more and more are we coming 
to realize that all the qualities that make life excellent are dependent 
on sound, smooth-running bodies. 
This May Day—this day of earth’s celebration of her revival— 
has been set apart by the American Child Health Association as 
CHILD HEALTH DAY, when plays and pageants, songs and 
dances, festivals and poems are used as festoons for a great serious 
purpose, namely, the “putting over” of two things: First, sound 
conception of all the methods, from toothbrush up to playgrounds, 
necessary to start the children of America with healthy bodies; 
second, the stirring of popular interest, without which knowledge 
alone would go glimmering. We humans are queer things. We need 
to be moved to action through our emotions. 
DAY is meant to move us. 
Someone has said: ‘‘ The great things of this world are not battles 


CHILD HEALTH 


unexpected demands that 
come from the unforeseen, 
bills are apt to shrink from 
a quarter to a third. After 
all, planning life is creative 
work, and all creation is in- 
teresting as well as condu- 
cive to order and comfort. 
It articulates the days. The 
family whose principle is 
“Follow the style; keep up 
with the neighbors; stay in 
the swim” will spend its 
money one way. 

The family that has an- 
alyzed its own needs, that 
remembers long beforehand 
the special payments that 
must be made—taxes, insur- 
ance, church and charity, 
festival days like birthdays 
and Christmas—and that 
goes beyond and, as it were, 
lifts up its eyes unto the hills 
and visions its noble desires, 
is not only solidifying itself 
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Protect this 
little life 


During that first critical year baby 
has to fight many battles. One of the 
hardest is that against disease-produc- 
ing germs. Government reports show 
that nearly eight out of every hundred 
babies born inthe United States during 
1923 did not survive their first year. 


Everything that baby touches is a pos- 
sible source of contagious disease or 
infection; and only faithful and com- 
plete sanitary measures can give com- 
plete protection against them. It is not 
enough to simply wash nursing bottles 
and ,nipples—they should be disin- 
fected, in homes as carefully as they 
are in all baby and lying-in hospitals. 


A real godsend to mothers 
everywhere 
A dainty, new folder describes in de- 
tail the many ways in which Zonite 
can help you protect the precious 
little life of your baby. Zonite is the 
remarkable new germ-destroyer— 
more powerful than the strongest 
dilution of carbolic acid that. can be 
safely applied to the human body, 
yet it is absolutely won-poisonous. It is 
being used in many of the country’s 
leading baby hospitals and being pre- 
scribed by thousands of physicians for 
home use. Zonite is a godsend to 
mothers, for it provides a greater mea- 
sure of protection against germs than 
science thought possible a few years ago. 


Simply fill out the coupon below—now— 
and send it today. You will receive your 
folder—‘“‘Baby and the Nursery”—by 


return mail; free, of course. 

ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Postum Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

In Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 








At your druggist’s—in 
bottles, 50c and $1.00 
slightly higher in Canada 
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Bureau of Foods. Sanitation 
Soy, and Health e 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Postum Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send, free, a copy of your new folder 
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‘To know that ones own necklace 
is laausca Pearls gives complete 
assurance to the wearer: to tell an- 
other is to exhibit a justifiable pride. 


la‘ Jausca Pearl Necklaces 


Only at Your Jewelers 
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word in toilet paper. No need for conver- 
sation. You'll get the soft soothing tissue 
whose purity, whiteness and quick absor- 
bency have made it universally acceptable. 
ScotTissue has hygienic qualities peculiarly 
suitable for women’s requirements. 1000 


sheets in a dustproof roll. 


upon request. 


Free sample 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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C falling Leaves 


(Continued from Page 36) 


without tiring. But this butterfly was also 
like the leaf in its sear and faded garb. The 
wings were frayed and worn, the black was a 
threadbare brown, the red weathered to a 
faded salmon, the seams of its wings showed 
plainly. Life was nearly over; yet weak as it 
was, it would probably die no violent death. 
The most awkward bird or predatory insect 
could catch it at will, yet it flew slowly along, 
unmolested by jacamars and cuckoos, dragon 
and robber flies. Its conspicuous colors and 
slow, tantalizing flight, like all else in the 
jungle, had a reason—it was its own adver- 
tisement of inedibil- 
ity. Soon, however, 
this Wandering Jew 
of a butterfly would 
slip from its sleeping 
perch and, like the 
fluttering leaf, make 
a last ineffectual 
struggle against the 
pull of earth, and its 
wings would lie 
among the leaves. 

Without intention, 
but very happily, I 
found I had chosen 
my seat between extremes in leaves. Close 
along one side lay a fallen leaf which began 
eight feet behind me and extended twenty- 
three feet in front—thirty-one feet of palm 
frond. In its fall it had crushed several young 
mora saplings and many lesser growths. The 
least movement near it aroused a crashing 
which could be heard to the river. The leaf- 
lets, two hundred in number, lay stretched 
out four to six feet on each side, and the 
mighty stem was likea length of channel iron, 
with edges sharp as razors. It was parched 
and shrunken, and had probably hung dead 
for a long time before it fell. A billion ordi- 
nary leaves fall unnoticed in the tropics, 
while in the north we lump this vast assem- 
blage of happenings under the one word, au- 
tumn. But the fall of a palm leaf isan event. 

And now my faded and forlorn heliconia 
butterfly fluttered again toward me and al- 
most alighted on the paper on which I was 
writing this article; but turning at the last 
moment, it rose a bit and came to rest at my 
elbow, on a stem lined with small leaflets. 
Hardly had the insect furled its wings when 
it fluttered and took flight again. The cause 
delighted me beyond measure—it had been 
unseated and frightened by the movement 
ofa living leaf! At the impact of its delicate 
feet the leaflets of the sensitive plant closed 
abruptly together and the stem sank. So ex- 
quisite was the reaction that the several 
leaflets beyond the insect were unmoved. A 
few. seconds later, while I was still watching, 
an adjoining twiglet closed every one of its 
leaflets and dropped 120 degrees upon its 
parent branch. Nothing had touched it, no 
breath of air had moved it. I was puzzled 
and lifted it very gently. Although green and 
fresh it broke off and fell to the ground, as 
far as I could see quite without cause. I ex- 
amined the base, and there I found the source 
of the trouble. A tiny beetle had cut it al- 
most off, and the slight fall of the twig, to- 
gether with my touch, had parted the few 
remaining fibers. The beetle must have been 
laboring for a long time, and it was a mystery 
why the featherdown tread of a butterfly’s 
feet had accomplished what the hacking and 
sawing of the beetle’s jaws had not. 


Silent and Boisterous Leaves 


ALLEN leaves are of tremendous impor- 

tance to those of us who do much hunting 
in the jungle, chiefly on account of their sus- 
ceptibility to moisture in the air. In the wet 
season it is possible to creep up to some of 
the wariest of animals, the thick mat of soft 
damp leaves forming an admirable muffler. 
Tn the dry season this is hopeless; every step 
is ascream with crackling, and only when a 
leaf-rattling breeze is blowing can one pass 
through the jungle without blatant adver- 
tisement. This, however, is of slight assist- 
ance in hunting, for the blowing of the leaves 
conceals as well the audible whereabouts of 
the game. When the fallen leaves are dry the 
only method is to walk to some favorable 
spot, and there sit and wait for animals to 
register their footfalls. 





We do not realize the acuteness of hearing 
of wild animals until we try to stalk them 
over dry leaves. A giant leaf may crash 
down from branch to branch and never 
cause a curassow or a deer to start. I have 
seen a labba feeding in late afternoon under 
a nut tree when a whole branch with clusters 
of dead leaves hurtled to earth a few yards 
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away, and the big spotted rodent merely 
glanced up, casually munching as it looked. 
My next step slipped an inch sideways and 
crumbled a tiny leaf crust, and without a 
second’s investigation the animal gave one 
terrified squeal and 
fled headlong. 

There are silent 
and there are boister- 
ous leaves. Some, 
with finely pinnated 
foliage, have a pact 
of silence with the 
elements, from which 
wind and rain strive 
in vain to awaken 
them. Even when 
these filigree ones are 
dead and cling long 
to the branches, they 
give before the blasts, they let the rain drip 
from their finger tips without a sound. But 
a single, half-loose cecropia frond can 
imitate a rainstorm, the roar of a flushed 
covey of pheasants, or a passing troop of 
monkeys, all by itself. More than this, it 
will begin uncannily to quiver and shake and 
rattle wildly about while every adjacent 
leaf dangles as silently as if painted. Thus 
does its sensitive balance and crinkled shard 
betray the wandering little windspouts 
which are born deep in the jungle, and, like 
their aquatic cousins, stretch straight up- 
ward in a tiny clean-cut whorl of air. 


Mirrors of the Living 


EAVES in death still mirror many of the 
characteristics of their living fellows. In 
the tropics a host of plants flower once or at 
most twice a year, but attract insects at all 
times by setting forth a little bowl of nectar 
on each leaf stalk. I have observed a small 
bush with forty-nine leaves and counted 
nine-and-forty ants thereon, one guest to 
each nectar cup—each having visited, sipped 
and remained, perhaps by their jealous 
gormandizing keeping away other more 
harmful insects. On fallen leaves the sides 
of the bowls still seem to contain some sweet- 
ness, and to these come other ants—as we 
used to love to scrape the emptied ice-cream 
freezer—who gnaw eagerly at the shriveled 
cups and the sweet crusts which have fallen 
from the table of the jungle. 

There are parts of the jungle clearings 
which I hardly know in early morning, while 
their foliage is still asleep. Some leaves are 
surprisingly drowsy, and not until the sun 
actually fillips them with its beams do they 
raise their heads, twist on their stalks in a 
leafy yawn, and set to their daily stint in 
their chlorophyll factory. These leaves die 
in the position of sleep, so that if we had 
only a fallen twigful we would know their 
somnolent attitude in life. 

The phase of dominant interest in fallen 
or dead leaves is the part they have played 
in the evolution of animal life. If we can 
infer the position of sleep from that in death, 
how vastly greater is possible the reconstruc- 
tion of vegetation from living creatures of 
the jungle. If every leaf and twig, flower and 
fruit, branch and trunk were to vanish 
suddenly from the earth their memory would 
remain deeply impressed in form, size, move- 
ment, pattern and color of a host of crea- 
tures, while we still have even the jungle 
lights and shadows etched upon fur and 
feathers. 

As we go down the scale in life we find 
more and more marvels of resemblance, and 
it would be an easy matter to reconstruct an 
entire plant of animals. I have caught 
monster walking-stick insects over a foot in 
length which were dead wood to the keenest 
eye. Smaller ones carry the resemblance to 
an inordinate extreme. Not only do they 
look like twigs and stems, but they act like 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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them, clinging with four feet and dangling 
the other two out in mid-air, while every 
now and then the whole insect sways gently, 
as does a tiny twig moved by a breath. 
Things such as this make a scientist’s work 
wonderful and wholly beyond Bryan’s 
utmost conception of these words. 

From day to day in the jungle I add to my 
animal-plant. I discover giant katydids so 
green and flat, so veined and stemmed that 
no passing observer could say, this is leaf, 
this insect. Others have spoiled the sym- 
metry and perfection of their sham chloro- 
phyll with simulated holes and apparent 
tears and spots of fungi, and the droppings 
of birds. All the diseases, parasites and 
injuries of leaves have been photographed 
upon the wings of insects for obliterative 
effect. Then we come upon interactions, 
complications, subtleties of great delicacy, 
such as are shown by mantises, or rar’ 
ho’ses, as they are called in the Southern 
states. These are incarnated, material 
sophists, camouflaged under chlorophyll 
color, not for protection but for attack. As 
the white fox creeps upon the white ptarmigan 
over the white snow, so here in the tropics 
the mantis enacts a similar but viridiscent 
drama. Passing on from growing leaves, we 
find flower bugs and orchid spiders, the latter 
being forced to conceal their brilliant pig- 
ments in the shadow of underleaf, until 
some particular blossom appears. Then, 
with their colors and patterns so exact that 
they might have been fashioned in the same 
petal shop, the spiders take their place on or 
near the flowers. Some even eat away the 
heart of the blossom, substituting their 
stamen legs and pistil palpi; and with the 
unharmed nectary still giving forth perfume, 
these deadly frauds of flowers await the 
visiting bees. 

Caterpillars gnaw out bits of leaves and 
then fill up the spaces with their own 
painted bodies, but butterflies and moths 
are the veritable reflections of leaves; they 
would indeed be naked and blatant to the 
world were foliage to vanish. Here again 
not only are color and pattern invoked but 
even the movement in falling. I have had a 
brown butterfly flutter in short, oblique 
eddies to my feet, and there alight carelessly 
and sway from side to side. Dozens of times 
I have crept up and enmeshed a dead leaf in 
my net, and as many times have brushed 
heedlessly by a dead leaf, only to have it 
take wings to itself and fly away. 


cA Snake on the Jungle Floor 


WO adventures which befell me yesterday 

had to do with leaves, and touched the 
extremes of the gamut of an explorer’s life— 
from the danger of death to the glory of new 
discovery. Every morning a bird had been 
calling from a certain tree top, a short, 
raucous, unpleasant call, but a new one. So 
ventriloquial was it that it had wholly 
baffled me. Only by triangulation, the 
successive focusing from three distant points, 
could I ever hope to find it. I was creeping 
slowly on my second lap, lifting my feet high 
to clear twigs and vines, when something 
drew my eyes from the tree overhead to the 
dead leaves below. 
This has happened to 
me perhaps a score of 
times, and I hope will 
continue in the fu- 
ture—the sudden, in- 
explicable perception 
of a poisonous snake 
on which my foot is 
about to descend. 

A large fer-de-lance, 
more like dead leaves 
than the leaves them- 
selves, was coiled less 
than two feet away. On its scales it mir- 
rored the brown dead leaves, the dark 
fungus-spots, the shadows of the curled-up 
edges, the high lights of the burnished 
surface sheen. Optically there was no in- 
terruption of the floor of dead foliage; 
actually a horrible death lay beneath my 
upraised foot. The lethal mat was coiled as 
evenly as a rope on a battleship and in the 
exact center lay the arrow head with its un- 
winking eyes and the flickering tongue. 
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As I withdrew my foot and began to 
breathe again, I forgot my raucous-voiced 
bird and sat down to ponder this. I took 
my strong butterfly net and drew the netting 
taut across the ring and behind this barrier 
I slowly approached. Closer and closer I 
drew until I could see the slitlike pupil and 
the green and livid mottling of the iris. 
When I almost touched the sharp snout with 
the other side of the mesh, I sniffed carefully 
and repeatedly, dulling every other sense 
but that of smell. There came to my nostrils 
a faint but distinct odor, an unpleasant 
musk, which, once detected, remained vivid. 
It was a faint adumbration of that strong, 
repulsive smell which permeates the cage 
where one of these reptiles is confined, and 
I believe that, without invoking any more 
radically psychic process, my attention is 
attracted and focused at these times by the 
faint, unconsciously stimulating odor of the 
snake on the jungle floor. I cannot other- 
wise explain my invariable detection at the 
last minute of creatures who, more than 
any other, are of the leaves leafy. 


“Deceived”’ by a Lizard 


Y SECOND adventure was also a thrill- 

ing one, but from a wholly different 
point of view. I was walking along a trail 
after a shower, looking idly at a big palmated 
leaf at my very elbow, when there suddenly 
materialized upon it a large lizard. It was 
one of the most beautiful of all lizards, and* 
fortunately had been named with imagi- 
nation—Polychrus marmoratus, the Many- 
colored Marbled One. It was sprawled flat 
upon the great green expanse, its scales 
shimmering* leaf-green with enough spots 
here and there to be a convincing portion of 
the full-grown, insect-defaced foliage. I 
leaned toward it and it began slowly to 
creep away. The long, slender tail was 
curled and twisted into a lifeless tendril, and 
the toes dangled half in mid-air, like no 
imaginable piece of anv live reptile. Prog- 
ress was by means of the forefeet alone, one 
after the other being pushed ahead stealthily, 
taking hold and dragging the rest of the 
creature onward. The body, hind legs and 
tail simply scraped over the leaf. 

When it reached the thick brown twig 
magic began before our eyes—for fortunately 
I had two companions to share this wonder. 
As it left the green tissue and crawled slowly 
out along the twig its course was traceable 
not only by its position in space but by 
most exquisitely adjusted and timed pig- 
mental change; at the exact edge of the leaf 
the ‘green gradually faded and a wave of 
brown swept down the reptile. Never have I 
seen a more perfect use of obliterative color. 
In captivity these polychrus will often run 
through their whole little palettal gamut 
from mere emotion or light and shadow. The 
whole soul of my lizard on the leaf was 
concentrated in his half-closed eyes, watch- 
ing my every motion; yet it must have been 
through the eye alone that the amazingly 
accurate somatic color change was dictated 
and regulated. Here was surely the ultimate 
example of vegetable imitation; twigs, leaves, 
both green and brown; tendrils, swaying 
movement, all in one 
organism. Not forany- 
thing would I have be- 
trayed the lizard’s 
trust in the magnifi- 
cent shield which Na- 
ture had built up about 
it. We pretended to be 
completely deceived 
and left it—an irregu- 
lar bit of half-green- 
ness on the second leaf, 
and half-brownness on 
‘ the twig. 

With all my desire to clothe the fallen 
leaf with dramatic interest and an abstract 
vitality, my first and last thoughts are those 
of sadness. Alien as I am to these tropical 
jungles, a mere transient injection from the 
north, the sear and yellow leaf means to me 
the end of a season, of a year, a very ap- 
preciable fraction of lifetime; and even in 
this evergreen land, this jungle du printemps 
eternel, the dead leaf eddying to earth is a 
sad and a tragic happening. 
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Another Exclusive Innovation! 


GAIN Dolly Madison originates. This time, the combination 
crinkle and brocade spread as shown above. These spreads 

lead in bed spread styles—that is why one should always be sure 
to see Dolly Madison Spreads first. 


These exquisite spreads can be obtained in attractive colorings—they 
are economical, sun- and tub-fast, and unusually durable. Insist 
on securing the genuine Dolly Madison Spreads at your dealer’s. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-5, Phila. 
Bed—Courtesy The Simmons Company 


Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 
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Nothing in the 
tub can possibly 
escape the continuous surging, 
through and through, of hot 
suds. Fifty-five times a minute—out- 
ward, downward, inward and upward— 
the wonderful Hydro-Disc drives the hot 
spray. No wonder clothes come out, in a 
few minutes, snow-white clean. 
One woman writes : ‘‘ My neighbors said, before 
I got my Automatic, that I would have to rub 
many pieces by hand. They were wrong. I have 
found it unnecessary to rub anything by hand— 
not even grimy collars. It’s the only machine in 
the neighborhood of which this is true.” 


Auto 


at New Low Prices 


The new Automatic prices are surprisingly 
low. We have a dealer in almost every town in 
America, who will be glad toarrange for a demon- 
stration in your own home, without obligation. 

Send post card or coupon for free illustrated 
folders of single and double tub machines. 





Automatic Electric Washer Co. 


Newton, Iowa 


313 W. Third St. 


















Your Lowest Priced 
Servant is Electricity. 


--— 





Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
313 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
Washers, also prices and terms. 
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FURNITURE 


~ distinctive in character 
, Deauliful as to design 
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EED and Fibre suites and pieces 
by Heywood-Wakefield are most 
companionable for every home use. 
They live up to a quality standard es- 
tablished 99 years ago. Yet they are 
fashioned and finished in the charm- 
ing and colorful mode of today. 


Dealers are now showing our latest 
creations at surprisingly low prices. 


Heywood-Wakefield 
Company 


Six Factories and Eleven 
Warehousesin the U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory, Orillia, Ontario 
Also makers of Cane and Wood Chairs, 
Cocoa Brush Door Mats and Floor Mat- 
ting, Baby and Doll Carriages 
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The beauty treatment for furniture 2 


dar 
Polish 


IT CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 











































































The American Wing 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Third Period of American furniture, dating 
from 1790 to 1825. Here the furniture shows 
an even greater refinement, and corresponds 
with the period of individual expression in 
England, when furniture was sponsored by 
individual master designers such as Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. These designs 
were widely copied in this country, and the 
period practically closes with the inspired 
work of the American designer, Duncan 
Phyfe. 

In this period, furniture is designed for use 
in smaller rooms. The cabriole leg gives way 
to the straight tapering leg. Furniture shows 
great simplicity of outline, and the straight 
line takes the place of the curve, except when 
the curve is used horizontally in the tops of 
tables, consoles, sideboards and in 
chair seats. In all there was a 
greater delicacy, a prevalence of 
classic detail, and while carving 
persisted on chairs,combined with 
delicate molding, turning and 
reeding, veneering and inlay were 
used largely for the rest of the 
furniture. Painted decoration, 
following the classic and French 
fashion, was much used. And 
toward the end of the period, when 
Duncan Phyfe and his confréres 
were being influenced by the 
French Directoire styles, typical 
American devices, such as the 
eagle and the stars and stripes, 
crept into the ornamentation of 
furniture, supplanting the more 
continental urns and flowers. 

To all those who have fancied 
that “Colonial” intericrs demand 
a devotion to white woodwork, 
ruffled white curtains,and very ladylike effects 
of chintz, the magnificent color effects of the 
American Wing come as a distinct and pleas- 
ant surprise. In none of the rooms do we find 
that smug stuffiness and misguided feminism 
so long associated with scroll mahogany, 
Virginia sofas, and four-post beds. The color 
scheming and arrangement of the rooms are 
strongly vital and extremely decorative, hold- 
ing rich suggestions for rooms of today, no 
matter what their character. 


On the third floor of early furnishings is — 


situated the room from Hampton, New 
Hampshire, the oldest room shown. The walls 
and ceilings are entirely paneled in pine that 
has become nut brown through age. The win- 
dows are small-paned, the built-in corner cup- 
board has open shelves and scalloped facings, 
and on its shelves there is opportunity for 
color in a few displayed pieces of pewter and 
pottery. Other notes of color are in evidence 
in the draping of the simple bed, which does 
not show a footboard. The hangings and 
coverlet are light-grounded, showing a some- 
what restrained but characterful use of color. 
There are colored pad cushions on the chairs. 
Owing to the vogue for these old pine in- 
teriors, which are being reproduced in many 
modern houses, this handling of the color 
against the medium brown wood, and the al- 
most modern placing of the furniture, will 
offer many suggestions. 


Inspirations 


N THE third floor, also, the room from 

Portsmouth, Rhode Island, evidences 
strikingly the possibilities of inspiration for 
modern furnishing. Its wall backgrounds and 
its furniture achieve a miracle of loveliness in 
ivory and brown. The fireplace wall is en- 
tirely paneled in nut brown wood; the other 
three walls are of ivory plaster, with a brown 
molding at the ceiling turn. Placed against 
the wall are lovely furniture pieces in ve- 
neered walnut, such as we often see repro- 
duced today—tallboys, lowboys, and carved 
chairs with cane insets. In one corner isa day- 
bed with Flemish scroll carving and insets of 
cane, and near the hearth a gateleg table with 
a cover of green. The curtains at the windows 
are light-grounded India print in ivory, rose 
and blue; while this same material used for 
the pads of the daybed is in ivory, rose and 
brown. The pad seats on the chairs are of 
varying and decorative materials, some of 
India print, some of gorgeous plain-colored 
damasks, yellow, green, and purple being 
used in alternate chairs. Besides being of 





historic interest in itself, this quiet, dignified 
room would welcome books, lamps, easy- 
chairs, a few pictures on the walls, a fire on 
the hearth, and fit charmingly into many a 
home of today. 

Still on the same floor of early furnishings, 
the room from Woodbury, Long Island, thrills 
by reason of its delightful painted woodwork 
and color scheme, as well as because of its 
antiquity and early furniture. The paneled 
walls are painted a blue gray, which is so 
vitally vivid that it almost verges on a pale 
peacock, or robin’s-egg tone; and with this 
are used window hangings of linen, hand- 
printed in deep blue. This linen is used on 
some of the pad seats of the chairs, while on 
others there are pads of dark blue and of 
turkey red—a scheme as effective 
as it is daring. The built-in cup- 
board holds decorative porcelain. 

On the second floor of the wing, 
the main exhibition room im- 
presses one particularly by reason 
of its gorgeous color against vistas 
of soft backgrounds of ivory tone, 
accented by the beautiful duski- 
ness of the furniture of mahogany 
and walnut. Lovely color appears 
on the chairs—jade green damask 
on one wing, old blue damask on 
another; while other chairs are 
upholstered in black-grounded 
silk flowered in orange, 
rose, blue, ivory, green 
and yellow. Chairs in the 
style of Chippendale, with 
carved splat backs and 


S i seats covered in pale gold 
at brocade, are grouped 


about a central drop-leaf 
table. Near by, a Chippendale easy-chair is 
covered in apple green brocade. 

Opening from this room, the ballroom from 
Alexandria, Virginia, whose assemblies so 
often included Washington and La Fayette, 
is especially charming with walls of cream 
color and woodwork of a light gray-green, 
duplicating the remains of paint found under 
many layers of modern paint, the usual 
method of establishing the correct color for 
woodwork. Chairs in walnut, maple and 
mahogany are ranged in rows around the 
walls, a goodly company through which may 
be traced the development of the chairs from 
Queen Anne to Chippendale. The seats add 
a particular meed of decorative effect in their 
damask coverings of plain brilliant colors— 
some blue, some bright yellow, some rose red. 


Virginia and Maryland 


HE alcove from Alexandria, on this same 

floor, is most marvelous in its color effect. 
The woodwork, including the mantelpiece 
and paneled chimney breast and the balus- 
trade spindles, is painted gray-blue. The 
handrail of the balustrade is of mahogany; 
the fireplace facing is of black-and-gray mar- 
ble. Above the blue wainscot the walls are 
hung with a scenic paper having a rich yel- 
low background, on which trees, flowers, and 
birds appear in apple green and warmer col- 
ors. The Venetian blinds at the windows are 
of a brilliant blue green. 

Also on the second floor, the room from 
Marmion, Virginia, presents a delightful 
scheme incorporating walls of a very deep 
putty decorated in a classic motif, above a 
wainscot of brown. The fireplace is faced 
with Siena marble of a tawny old yellow. The 
curtains at the windows and the cover of the 
wing chair are of rose red brocatel. The 
candles are bright yellow. The dark furniture 
is of the Chippendale style. On the whole it 
is an unusual scheme well worth duplicating. 

The room from Oriole, Maryland, also on 
this floor, shows paneled walls painted pale 
gray, window drapes of greenish yellow bro- 
cade, a Queen Anne overstuffed sofa covered 
in taupe velvet, a wing armchair done in rose 
red brocatel, two smaller chairs with covers 
embroidered in red, blue, green and yellow 
on a white background. The shell-topped 
built-in cupboards are done in lacquer red, 
with gold stripings, while blue and white 
dishes are placed on the shelves. Separate 
pad cushions for the straight chairs are of 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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Sometimes delicious and creamy, some- 
times tough and tasteless. Have you often 
had this experience in buying the familiar 
kinds of cheese? 


Now there is a new way of mellow- 
ing American, Swiss and Pimiento that 
takes all that old uncertainty away! 


A great step forward in cheesemaking 
has been made by one of the oldest and 
largest cheesemakers in America. A richer, 
riper and more delicate cheese has been 
produced. A new deliciousness of flavor 
—a tantalizing difference, that makes you 
want it again and again. 


To achieve this new richness and 
delicacy of savor, the very finest cheeses 
are ripened, then by a single further step 
unknown to earlier cheesemaking, 
blended into the tender creamy loaves 
that grace your table. 


Phenix Club Cheese is as — 
beautifully clean and fresh as it 
is delicious. First, pasteurization, — 
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| single further ste 
‘in cheesemaking 
gives this tantalizing difference. - 


never possible before in these cheeses, 
renders it pure and tender. 


Then the rich, creamy loaves are 
packed in heavy tinfoil. The smaller ones 
go into neat cardboard boxes like prints 
of fine butter. The large five-pound loaves 
have their individual wooden boxes. 
Thus the cheese keeps its creamy freshness 
and delicate savor for weeks and weeks. 


Serve it with dainty salads. You will find 
that you have the perfect spring-time luncheon. 
See how it enhances the dessert or the after- 
dinner coffee. Just taste those toothsome sand- 
wiches. And the bubbling, appetizing hot 
cheese dishes! 


In whichever of these ways you are fondest 
of serving cheese, Phenix Club Cheese will be 
a revelation to you of how good cheese can 
be. Made by the Makers of ‘Philadelphia’ 
Cream Cheese. 


Eee > 


See how the very first taste of it whets their appetites for your crisp, cool salad! 





Scrupulously wrapped and packed in 5-lb., 
1-lb. and \4-lb. loaves 


“Delicious Cheese Recipes” —FREE! 


New booklet giving cooked recipes as 
well as sandwich and salad suggestions. 
Simply send your name and address for it. 
The Phenix Cheese Corporation, Dept. 
A-3, 345 Greenwich St., New York City. 


Cheese 
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Here’s a real Cook Boo 
and its Free 


Sign the coupon — for the 
Cook Book and a free 
sample package 


OMEN who are interested in better 

meals with less cost and bother are 
welcoming this new free Cook Book— 
Adding Variety to the Menu. 


Your copy is ready and waiting. It 
will be sent to you at once, if you will 
sign and mail the coupon below. 


With the Cook Book will come a usa- 
ble sample of Minute Tapioca—free. 


You can have better meals with 
less worry 


As soon as you have glanced through a 
few pages of Adding Variety to the Menu 
you will begin to understand how helpful® 
this Cook Book can be. It contains a 
simple, practical discussion of food val- 
ues and varied meals. One section, based 
on the advice of leading baby specialists, 
gives valuable information as to the 
proper diet for children. Good desserts 
for six-year-olds, a better way to prepare 
modified milk—these are only two of the 
many useful suggestions the Cook Book 
offers. 


Thirty good recipes follow. There are 
full, clear directions for making soups, 
entrees, and desserts. Among them you will 
probably find one or two tapioca dishes that 
have been favorites in your family for years. 
But there will be at least two dozen more 
that are new to you. 


Have you ever tried escalloped tapioca? 
Read the recipe for it, given on this page. 
There are other substantial tapioca entrees 
that are just as good. And they are particu- 
larly economical because they can be made 
from left-over meat, vegetables or fish. 


Tapioca, properly used, can add almost 
endless variety to the meals you plan—and 
it actually reduces your household expenses. 


At the same time, you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the tapioca dishes your family 
like are supplying real nourishment. 


Food chemists advise you— 


Diet specialists and food chemists say this 
about tapioca: 


Like potatoes and wheat flour, tapioca is 
almost a pure carbohydrate—and carbohy- 
drates ordinarily should make up about three- 
quarters of our diet. But weight for weight, 
tapioca contains five times as much energy- 
producing material as potatoes, and every bit 
as much as wheat flour. Tapioca is an ideal 
carbohydrate—inexpensive, nourishing, easily 
digested, and available everywhere. 





ABSA RE LOLITA LL LILI 


WO 
RECIPE § 


Esca.tLorep Minute Tapioca (Six portions) 


% cup hot milk I egg 

¥% cup hot water Salt and pepper 

3 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca ¥% cup bread or cracker crumbs 

3% cup cooked fish or meat I tablespoon butter 
Heat the milk and water in a double boiler, add the Minute Tapioca and 
cook 10 minutes. Add the chopped fish or meat and cook 5 minutes more. 

While this is cooking, beat the white of egg until stiff, add the yolk and 
beat again, then add it to the tapioca and season to taste. 

Remove from fire and put into a well-buttered baking dish, cover with 
bread or cracker crumbs and bits of butter and bake until brown, about 40 
or 50 minutes. Serve hot. 

If not convenient to bake, add 1 level tablespoon more of Minute Tapioca 
and cook in the double boiler only. This recipe is especially good with tuna 
fish or left-over ham. 


Minute Banana-Nut Tapioca 


I pint boiling water 
3% cup sugar 


Juice of two lemons 
Whites of two eggs 

\% teaspoon salt 2 bananas (sliced) 

¥% cup Minute Tapioca Cream 

¥% cup salted peanuts (chopped) 

Mix the sugar, salt and Minute Tapioca and stir into the boiling water. Cook 
I5 minutes in a double boiler, stirring frequently. Remove from fire, add 
lemon juice and stir in the sliced bananas and chopped nuts. When partially 
cool fold in the beaten whites of eggs and mis a few nuts over the top. 
When thoroughly cool serve plain or with cream. 


Wo 


One important suggestion — 


For good results, be sure to get Minute 
Tapioca. It is superior to most tapiocas in 


three essential ways: First, Minute Tapioca 
requires no soaking. Secondly, it cooks in fif- 
teen minutes. Special scientific treatment at 
the factory brings about these two advantages. 








Thirdly, Minute Tapioca is absolutely clean. 
It is prepared in a modern American factory 
with the same care you take with foods in 
your own kitchen. 


Sign the coupon — you'll be glad you did 


Now—your name on the 
coupon below—and the 
Cook Book, the free sam- 
ple package, and a second 
interesting book, The Story 
of Minute Tapioca, will be 
sent you atonce. Mail the 
coupon today. Minute 
Tapioca Co., 15 Jackson | 
St., Orange, Mass. Makers | natQuines 
of Minute Tapioca, Min- SOAKING 
ute Gelatine and Star Brand 
Pearl Tapioca. 











Minute Tapioca Company, 
15 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, the new Cook Book, 
“Adding Variety to the Menu”; also The Story of 
Minute Tapioca and a sample package of Minute 
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Tapioca. 
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The Whittle-ing ©Smp 


(Continued from Page 33 





Down through his house then Crotcherty 
dove, 

And fished up his funny old rusty cookstove. 

He set it right up on a roof-ishy hump, 

With a piece of a funnel that looked like a 
stump. 

He fished up his dishes and kettles and pans, 

And the food that was stored in covered-up 
cans— 

Sugar’n flour and m’lasses’n such— 

He found wasn’t watery—that is, rot so 
much. 

And Skenny laid eggs, and Crotcherty 
cooked. 

The Imp got a smell and turned round and 
looked! 

And down he did climb with the happiest 
smile, 

And he ate and he ate for a very long while! 

And the floods, they raged, oh, for many a 
day, 

But the Imp kept carving and whittle-ing 
away, 

And Crotcherty cooked and called him to 
meals, 

And if he seemed deaf, Skeck pecked at his 
heels. 

And what do you think? One sunshiny 
mom 

There weren’t any floods! They’d dried up 
and gone! 

And Mr. Crotcherty’s house sat on a mud 
ridge, 

Square in the middle of this great tower 
bridge! 

And Crotcherty cried: ‘‘ How gay to live 
here! 

There’s something about it so joyous and 
queer. 

On one end the bridge I’ll plant peas and 
beans 

And turnips and squash and all kinds of 
greens! 

And right on the other I’ll make flowers 
grow, 

And mebby a Pip-Silly shade tree or so!” 


While he was planning just what he would 


do, 
Skecky and Skenny planned scratching 
spots too; 


And the Imp was a-thinking what fun it 
would be 

To live on a bridge with these other queer 
three. 

But right then and there the Mayor came 
’round, 

Bossing the folks whilst they cleared the 
ground 

Of all of the wreckage the great flood had 
left, 

And a-taking collections for folks clean be- 
reft. 

He stepped right up with the greatest of 
calm. 


“This is a bridge, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘not a farm. 


Mr. Crotcherty, haul your old house 
straight away; 

I wish to have neither your words nor de- 
lay.” 

And Crotcherty shouted: ‘‘ Well, here shall 
she stay, 

And no puffy Gimmick shall say to me 
nay!” 

Then the Whittle-ing Imp quickly stepped 


out, 
And all of the folks raised up a glad shout. 


“Good Mayor,” he said, and looked up and 


down, 


“Good Mayor, and neighbors of old Chim- 


Nik Town, 

I’d love for.to live on this tower bridge here 

Amongst all my carvings you somehow 
hold dear. 

My friend, Mr. Crotcherty, knows how to 
cook— 

He isn’t so crotcherty as p’r’aps he may 
look. 

There’s road enough left past the house, as 
you know, 

For horses and carts and good folks to 


go. 

And all of the folks they shouted: “Aye! 
Aye! 

We'll watch you a-carving as we shall pass 
b ! ” 


And so Mr. Crotcherty left his house there, 

And planted his garden with great skill and 
care; 

And for many and many and many a year 

The Whittle-ing Imp had a home fond and 
dear. 


The American Wing 


(Continued from Page 188) 


plain green, taupe and red. Most of the 
furniture is of brown wood, but there is also 
a japanned tallboy. 

On the first floor, the alcove off the main 
exhibition gallery shows an unusual and 
wholly charming scheme. The woodwork, 
including the wainscot and chimney breast, 
is done in ivory, and the walls are hung with 
a scenic paper in sepia browns on warm ivory. 
The fireplace facing is of gray-veined marble. 
A gilt girandole mirror with yellow candles is 
hung above the mantel. The furniture is 
decorated, and combines honey-toned woods 
such as curly maple and the richer red-browns 
of satinwood. Other furniture is of deep 
putty color, and some is black. There are 
accents of gilt, putty, brown, black and 
yellow, and these should be followed in the 
modern room. 

The “parlor” from Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, on the first floor, is arresting in the 
supreme beauty of its color scheme. The 
wainscot, the woodwork and cornice are of 
very deep ivory, and the upper walls are 
hung with a deep rich paper depicting hunt- 
ing scenes. The foliage and landscape effect 
is predominantly green and blue, while the 
figures of the hunters and the frocks of some 
of the ladies appear in brilliant vermilion. 
The furniture is of mahogany, maple and 


satinwood, notes which sing out intensely 
against the background. The upholstery of 
the chairs and sofa is of a grayish robin’s-egg 
blue. 

These lovely schemes, as well as many 
more shown in the American Wing, will do 
much to explode the theory of anzmic fussi- 
ness which has so long prevented American 
Period furniture from being seen at its deco- 
rative best, and we need no further proof 
than these beautifully schemed settings that 
we may employ a riot of characterful color 
in our Colonial rooms. Also, thanks to the 
Metropolitan Museum, the general confusion 
regarding American furniture itself has no 
excuse for persisting. All in all the American 
people owe a debt of gratitude to the mu- 
seum, which can be paid best by a real en- 
deavor to profit by this noble gift. When near 
enough to New York City to make visits to 
the American Wing practicable, of course 
this is the best way; but failing the possi- 
bility of this, the period of American furni- 
ture may be studied through the handbook 
published by the museum itself. Perusal of 
this handbook undoubtedly will lead to 
further reading, until the subject of Amer- 
icana is so thoroughly mastered that it may 
be said of us with truth that we are at home 
with our own furniture at last. 
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ACM 


the 5 minute 


our ‘Family 
Gia eserves the best 


At 





face 






Se To produce consistently smooth ice cream, you must whip 
~ the ingredients thoroughly by turning. In the ACME 
Freezer, the inner can revolves about a stationary dasher. This 
insures thorough whipping and freezing with 5 minutes’ 
easy turning—and velvety smoothness with half the usual 
amount of ice and none of the old-time drudgery. 

The all-metal ACME Freezer is rust-resisting, long lasting, 
has no gears or other finicky parts to get out of order, 
and is as easy to clean as achina dish. Note that we offer 
our special Bright-galvanized tapered ACME—2-quart size 
—at the popular price of one dollar—also the extremely 
beautiful, enamel-galvanized ACME, in 2-quart and 4-quart sizes, for 
only $1.50 and $2.50; and ACME Jr. (pint size) for only 60c. ACME 


Jr. is a wonderful size for the kiddies—or a practical freezer for very 
small families and sick rooms. 


USE THIS COUPON The ACME Freezer is endorsed by leading Home 
2 ee cae ee aS OS A Ss AS SS SS DS SD es ae GD SD eS eS eS cD Economics teachers. Sold by hardware, house- 
furnishing and department stores. Accept no sub- 
stitutes or imitations. If your dealer cannot supply 
a genyine ACME, use coupon at left. The ACME 
Freezer produces all kinds of delicious frozen 
dainties described in Recipe-Folder FREE to 
every purchaser. 


ACME 
FREEZER 


PRICES 
2. qt.Cnamel-Galvanized ‘1.50 
4qt. " " 2.50 
2 qt. Bright " * 1.00 
Acme Jr. pint size “60 


ACME CAN COMPANY 
Dept. L J 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find $____ 





es 

= ACME ICE CREAM FREEZER 

igciat. ee Enagieled 
Galvanized 

Address FIVE MINUTE FREEZER 
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39 years of quality 


Comfort is the primary point in favor of Nazareth 
Underwear for children. 


Every Nazareth garment is scientifically designed 

to add to the comfort and health of the wearer. 

Nazareth garments are noted for their full sizes— 

all fabrics are pre-shrunk. 

Since 1886 we’ve been leaders in the creation of 
better knit underwear for children. Always look 
for the Nazareth red label—it assures you com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Nazareth light-weight styles include taped 
and untaped union suits for boys and 
girls; Nazareth Waist (the original) taped, 
knit waist in sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15; 
also infants’ shirts, sizes 1 to 6 years. 


If your dealer is unable to sup- 
ply you, write for our catalog 
and give dealer’s name. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 



































Saraps, sauces, sandwiches,:cold meats—of 
course all these can be made more appetizing 
by the magic of Premier’s distinctive flavor. 


But so can baked potatoes. So can Welsh 
rarebits. So can croquettes. So can scores of 
other things you probably have never associ- 
ated with a salad dressing. 


The unusual flavor of Premier makes 
possible many dishes that you would not 
otherwise have on your table. It is this flavor 
which has made Premier the most widely 
used salad dressing in America. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE NEW AND 
DIFFERENT USES OF PREMIER? 


The Premier Book gives you 63 uses— 
and you can find even more 
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TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 
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Send for the Premier Book. It describes 63 
ways of using Premier’s piquant flavor to 
make old dishes more appetizing and to an- - 
swer the question: “What new things can I 
give them?” We shall be glad to send it free 
to any address in the United States, Canada, 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY .:- 


remiler 


Salad DRESSING 











Odds and ends on Sunday evening 
can be made into a delicious 
meal. Simply use Premier.* 








Don’t be upset when your hus- 
band brings home an unexpected 
guest. Simply use Premier.* 








To make your luncheons or teas 
just a little more interesting, sim- 
ply use Premier.* 








Other women will ask you how 
you do it—if you use Premier.* 


*Send for the Premier Book. 
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No. 4703 


The printed white voile hat in 
two views above has two bands— 
formed by three pieces of 
Shaded grosgrain ribbon each 
one-quarter inch wide and three 
and a quarter yards long— 
tied in uneven bow. Forty 
inches of five-eighths-inch black 
grosgrain binds brim. 


No. 4703 


A black-ana- 
white crépe 
hat, boundwith 
two and a half 
yards of black 
grosgrain, five- 
eighths inch 
wide, has a flat, 
black bow of 
one and a half 
yards of three- 
inch ribbon. 


er ee 


No. 4703 
The only trimming on the printed crépe 
hat above is a half-inch-wide silk gros- 
grain ribbon in changeable colors, har- 
monizing with those in the crépe. Three 
yards are required to band the crown 
twice and make the triple bow at right 
Side, which is wired with finest lace wire. 


HE popularity of things 

i ensemble has led to a new 

fashion for summer—that 
of the matching hat and frock. 
Whether the frock is of voile, ging- 
ham, printed silk, crépe de chine, 
chintz or cretonne, enough extra 
material is purchased to make a 
hat, or to take to the milliner’s to 
be made. 

The charming hats above were 
made especially for us in Paris, 
and, in order that you may not 
have to call upon the milliner for 
first aid, we are offering designs 
for all of them, with complete in- 





No. 4703 


(cotton Frocks Have Matching Flats This Season 




























No. 4703 





Below, a typical sports hat is 
evolved from striped gingham 
cut into bias strips. Each 
strip is folded along one edge, 
and the fold sewed invisibly 
over raw edge of strip below it. 
An inch-deep crease is tacked 
across center top of crown in 
line with six pearl buttons. 









No. 4703 
The orchid cotton voile hat at left has 
crown, upper brim facing and binding 
over edge all cut in one piece. Backstitch- 
ing in orchid silk floss around base 
of crown holds material in place. Trim 
with a bunch of violets and shaded green 
leaves, measuring eight inches across. 


structions for their making. The 
quantity of material and the trim- 


mings are ‘all specified on the 
envelope of the design, together 
with the correct method of mak- 
ing the hats. Because they were 
photographed in this country, you 
will have to imagine the matching 
frocks they left behind them! 
Purchase a crinoline shape that 
fits your head and cut it, if neces- 
sary, to the proportions given in 
the design; or make one according 
to the design. Directions for all 
five of the hats photographed are 
included in one design, No. 4703. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lap1es’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Slips, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Hats, 35 cents. 





cheaper 


BRILLO cleans any surface that needs 
washing, scouring, scrubbing and polish- 
ing. Perfect for aluminum, agate, iron and 
copper utensils; stoves, sinks and tubs; 
china and glass; windows, mirrors and 
tiled walls. Many other uses—and every 
use suggests many more. Saves you work, 
time and money—and saves your hands. 
No rags—no brushes—no powder—no 
acid—no fuss! 


Send the coupon and prove to yourself 
how good BRILLO really is. 


BRILLO Guarantee 
We will give a new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 
Brillo is sold at leading department, hard- 
ware, grocery stores, and at 10 & 25¢ stores 
everywhere. 














Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 
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Look for trade mar. 





OHANS. 


Feeture Arch Shoes 
WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 


Cool comfort; smart style! Does summet’s heat 
punish your feet? Itneedn’t! No matter how blaz- 
ing the weather, or how much you walk or stand, 
) Johansen Feeture Arch shoes, in cool, lovely 








white, will keep your feet healthy, comfortable 


and exquisitely stylish. They support the arch, yet 
they are flexible. The Feeture-Fit heel hugs your 
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RIGID heel closely, comfortably, correctly. Write 
huh Sadi for free booklet ‘Ending Foot Troubles” 
and nearest dealer’s name. Johansen Bros. 

Shoe Co., 3660 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 


FLEXIBLE 
For delightful 
foot freedom 

















ARMAND Cold Cream Powder 














is kind to your skin... try it 


a i] 


i Bi Bi Bi Bi 


Armand Cold Cream Powder is Armand's origi- 
nation, dense and very fine, always $1.00 a box. 
Armand Peridore is a light-weight face powder 
to be put on quickly, also $1.00 a box. Armand 
Bouquet is a medium dense face powder, greatly 
favored, soc a box. . . . Clip the coupon and 
send it with ten cents for guest-room boxes of 
Cold Cream Powder and Peridore. Mention the 
tint you wish. Address Armand—Des Moines. 
Address in Canada, Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


GuaRAntTeEE: No matter 
where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not 
entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your 
money will be returned. 





IND to your skin in the 

same sense that a be- 
coming hat is kind to your 
face! Armand Cold Cream 
Powder keeps your com- 
plexion looking its very best 
during a busy day—out-of- 
doors, traveling—under ar- 
tificial light. When prop- 
erly applied, rubbed in 
thoroughly, it brings out 
the fresh natural color in 
your cheeks, and empha- 
sizes the fine texture of your 
skin. (This is because it is 
so soft and clinging, with a 
magic bit of cold cream in 
it.) . . . And it is kind to 
your skin in another sense. 
It is beneficial to the most 
sensitive skin. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 











Brunette Tint Natural 





ARMAND—Des Moines Ao: 
: I enclose ten cents () stamps [J coin. Please send me : 
: the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and : 
: Armand Peridore in the shade checked below. 
: White Pink Creme 
: Armand Flame (double brunette) 
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Matinées Made of Straight Pieces 


For Which No ctianee are Needed 


Gea L WAYS in the front ranks of best 
fafa sellers one finds filmy, fragile, ex- 
#a| pensive matinées, and always it 
seems somewhat surprising, for 
z there is nothing easier to make, 
nothing more fascinating to select materials 
for, and nothing that represents so great a 
difference in the cost of the unfinished and 
the finished article. One can make three 
matinées for the price of a single ready- 
made one—an important thing for the June 
bride to remember. The demands on one’s 
trousseau budget are devastating enough! 
The charming matinées above are so 
simple to make that many besides the June 
bride will succumb to them. Of apricot 
chiffon is the one at the left, and it is made 
of two straight pieces caught together at 
the shoulders. Each piece measures thirty- 
six inches across top and bottom, and 
twenty inches along the sides, and it should 
be picoted all the way around. The tan, or 
antique, lace used to edge it is one and a 
half inches wide. Set in the front are three 
strips of five-eighths-inch-wide insertion, 
the center one seventeen inches long and the 
side ones, which are placed four inches from 
the center, fifteen inches long. 
Tiny bunches of flowers hold back and 
front together on the shoulders. The first is 





placed just above the side pieces of inser- 
tion, and the second one six inches to right 
or left of the first. 

The other matinée, of which two views 
are given, is of flesh-pink satin, and it is cut 
in one piece from forty-three inches of forty- 
inch-wide material. Mark with a pin one 
lower edge for center front and measure 
three and a quarter inches to right and to 
left, marking with pins. Now measure from 
each back corner up each side twenty-six 
inches and mark with a pin. Cut on a diag- 
onal line from the pin on the left side to the 
pin at left of center front. Do the same 
thing on the other side. 

For the slit at neckline, fold the material 
crosswise, so the satin at center front falls 
three and a half inches below the satin at 
center back, and cut through crosswise 
center a slit thirteen and a half inches long. 
Then slash down front from center of slit for 
five and a quarter inches. Have all edges 
and neck picoted. 

The lace that edges the matinée is three 
and a quarter inches wide and should be 
antique in color and ofa fine, washable mesh. 
The ruching which is used around neck is 
made of five-eighths-inch-wide ribbon. Tiny 
French flowers finish neck, each side of slit 
near neck, and again at bottom of slit. 
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ELGIN 


WRIST WATCHES 


cased in gold, jeweled set and 
gold filled. May be had from your 
jeweler in a wide range of prices. 
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A GIFT WITH HEART-BEATS 
THROBBING WITH THE LOVE 
OF THE GIVER 


A A A 


O Father and Mother, the gift to the girl 

graduate is the most sacred of all gifts. 
For often it is the last important gift to The- 
Little-Girl Who-Is- Theirs. 

In future years, they may send her other 
gifts—bridal gifts, house-warming gifts, 
anniversary gifts. But these will go to The- 
Woman-Who-Belongs-To-‘Some-One-Else. 

How natural, then, that this quest should 


JANER Monrcomed 





be a searching one—waged with that keen- 
ness which only parental-love inspires. 

How natural, too, that the final selection 
should be an ELGIN WRIST WATCH— 
a gift that is a living thing—with every tick 
a heart-beat, delivering its devoted message 
through a lifetime of service. 

An Elgin possesses the three supreme gift 
essentials—reliability, beauty and value. 

Elgin’s sixty years’ leadership in the whole 
world’s watch business insures this trinity. 

That the majority of all gift-watches are 
Elgins is evidence enough for intuitive 
Mother and reasoning Father. 


“EF LGI NY 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY.....ELGIN, 


















ILLINOIS 
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Fancy garters were never so popular, and Nufashond 
Garters are the last word. 


_ Nufashond, leading manufacturer of garter elastic, 
has produced a wonderful assortment of beautiful 

finished garters in glorious colors. Ask to see them 
_ at your store, Though bewitchingly pretty, they’re 
_ modestly priced. 


But the beauty of Nufashond Garters is only one of 

their virtues. Bear,in mind that they are made of the 

famous Nufashond Elastic, which means more stretch 
and snap and longer wear. 


ashond Garter Elastic by the piece 
r | esa or your friends. 


Dept. L5, Nufashond 
READING, PA. 


Look for this pets on 
the dealer’s door = . 
window. If he h 

dies the best in hee: 
things you can*de- 
pend upon the quality 
We} all his merchan- 

ise. 


For 50c we will send you — 
a pair of beautiful Roll 
Top Garters, made up 
with attractive bedi nee 


No. 5101 
Frilled Garter 
Elastic, plain 
and in patterns; 
27-inch lengths. 


CN 


No. 5123 


Roll Top Garters, 

plain and in pat- 

terns; 27-inch : pecteene i” 

lengths and made- NE Paes ya eae No. 5126 

up garters. Shirred ribbon 
made-up Garters 

and 27-inch 
lengths. 
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To make design A, used on purse 
at top of page 88, print dots with 
the end of around pencil; trunk with 
the flat end of a rectangular piece of 
wood; and curved branches with a 
piece of spool that has been filed off 
in center, the outside of design being 
the natural curve of the spool. 


E 


For E, used on scarf and frock F 
second from left of page 88, print 
two large dots with pencil end, stem with cigar-box 
edge and leaves with a split spool end filed to leaf 
shape. For flower, split a large spool in half 
lengthwise, and file notches on both edges. Hollow 
out holes for flower dots in spool end and print 
with end of match. 


of yellow batiste printed according to photo- 
graph F. At extreme right, an unbleached 
muslin is printed in black and tan according 
to photograph G on this page, with rows of 
dots made bya match end. On page 89, from 
left to right, the first three costumes are in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 42, and the fourth one in 
14 to 20 years. Beginning at left, a linen 
blouse and skirt are printed in blue, green 
and orange, according to photograph H; 
next a ponzee in orange, blue and yellow (I); 
then creamy chiffon in blue, orange and 
green (J and K); and 
lastly a jumper dress of 
linen, pongee, crépe de 
chine or muslin, in green, 
orange and blue, as in 
photograph (L) below. 


For I, square 
and notch 
spool, using 
pencil for cen- 
ter dot—motif 
is on frock No. 
4669, page 89, 
andonbag, page 
88. For J, on 
frock 4660, 
notch large 
spool and en- 
large its hole 
for dots. The 
leaf is a split 
and filed spool. 


L 


Block Printing 


(Continued from Page 89) 


page are approxi- 
mately half the size 
that they will be when 
applied to dresses, 
scarfs, and so forth, 
as on pages 88 and 89. 


C is made by two one-quarter pieces of a spool end. Make two 
half leaves, a left and a right, by filing away center of spool for 
center of leaf, and notching and curving outside. D, which is 
also used with C on dress at left of page 88, has the blocks of 
basket printed with small square sticks and the line at top with 
edge of cigar box. Use a pencil end for large dots, a skewer for 
medium one, and a match for small ones. 


For leaves split and file a spool. 


F, used on frock second from right of 
page 88, is made by enlarging the hole 
of a large spool and filing through to rim 


G, used on dress at 
right of page 88, is 
made by splitting a 
spool lengthwise—one 
split at left of center 
above hole and one 
at right below—and 
notching the edges. 
Print dots with match. 


H is made witha spool, acork and a pencil. Notches 


The motifs on this 


B, which is 
on purse at 
top of page 88, 
uses the end of 
a match to 
print dots ; the 
end of a meat 
skewer filed to 
a blunt wedge 
for stems, and 
@ split spool, 
notched on 
outside, for 
leaves. 


on one side. File 
notches on edge; 
cut holesforsmaller 
dots. Print small 
dots with match, 
center dot with 


pencil. f. 2 > 
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Are Yours “Home” Feet? 


ARTHA Washington Shoes give to sensitive stay-at-home 
feet the freedom that restores youthful buoyancy to step 
and grace to carriage. They keep the feet young and active. 


They are superb quality shoes that retain their shapeliness 
and give long service. You choose from a wide selection of 
styles for dress, for street and to ease household footsteps. 


Insist on seeing the name Martha Wash- 
ington on the sole or inside the shoe. 


Write for free booklet-—“For 
the Sake of Happy Feet’. 
F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CoO., Milwaukee 


artha Washington 


ey Dress and Comfort Shoes 








H 


are filed in the edge of the spool to make flower shape 
and the hole in center is enlarged. The design is 
used on blouse and skirt at left of page 89 and on 


round bag at top of page 88. 


L, printed on dress at ex- 
treme right of page 89, is 
made with the ends of square 
sticks grouped in block 
formation. The flower is 
formed by a spool end 
notched in four places, and 
in the center hole of the spool 
is a dot made by meat skewer. 


On the frock second 
from right on page 
89, part of the de- 
sign is K. The 
straight lines are 
made with a meat 
skewer filed to a 
blunt wedge, and 
the dots are made 
with the round end 
of skewer. M, used 
on pocketbook on 
page 89, is made by 
cutting irregularly 
the edges of a spool 
for flower and dot- 
ting center with a 
match end. Stem 
is made with edge 
of cigar box and 
leaves with ends of 
sticks. 


M 


See Verticolor, the 
new type Aerolux 
Porch Shades at 
yourdealer’s. Write 
for free booklet in 
color on ‘‘Better 
Porches”’. 





EROLU 


Se cto, 


OW comes Verticolor to add new and 
desirable color contrast to the porch. 
Broad ribbons of soft, water-proof colors, 
hand-blocked on Aerolux Shades, will set 
off the house perfectly and bring it into 
closer relation to the grounds. 
This new development of the makers of Aerolux 
Porch Shades, will give the same comfort features 
and full length ventilation that make Aerolux the 


peceeres porch shade, with the added exterior 
eauty that decorators want. 


Look for the Aerolux patented features thatmake 
it easy to install, easy to operate and that make 
it impossible to whip or rattle in the wind. 


The Aeroshade Company, 2522 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


[ VENTILATE FROM TOP TO BOTTOM | 
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PRESENTING 


The New Sport RuNABOUT 
by de Causse 


Uniting smartness, grace and beauty, de Causse has 
originated a pleasing new design for this type of car. 
In appearance and performance it brings a distinct thrill 
—long, low, racy and high-powered. There is some- 
thing entirely new in its sweeping féagcontour—some- 
thing wholly fine in its dull Silver Ge 
that is always correct—reliability that® 
comfort that speaks of highly efits 








Also SEDAN TOURING cot 
ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE] 
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RANKLIN 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped with appropriate accessories, 
spare tire and cover—all included in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 


FPRANECIN AUTOMOBILE €oOMPANT BYRACGCUSE NEW, ¥ 0 8B ES 
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Z. The stems of the leaves on the 
bag at top of page 90 are worked 
in a long outline stitch, as above. 


3. For the French knots in flow- 
ers, bring raffia through a canvas 
square from underside, wrap 
twice around needle as at right, 
and insert needle into adjoining square of canvas, holding down raffia 
at A with left thumb, until needle is pulled through to underside. 


5. Wherever the 
background of 
the bag calls for 
a horizontal row 
of raffia stitches, 
with a kind of 
saw-tooth edge, 
as in Bag A on 
page 90, take 
stitches over can- 
vas threads, as at 
right, shorten- 
ing or lengthen- 
ing stitches when 
filling in around 
design. 


8. Complete No.7 motif as above, fill- 
ing the space marked C with French 
knots, as in sketch 3. 








10. The checkerboard background in 

the lower part of the bag marked C, 

page 90, is made by taking eleven 

stitches over twelve canvas threads, ver- 

tically, as at left, and then eleven 

Stitches over twelve threads, horizon- 
tally, as at right. 


II 


12. The motif in bag E, 


















short stitches, working 
from outer edge of de- 
sign toward inside line 
of dots. Complete as in 
sketch No. 13, page 200. 


—— 





esmart Accessories From Raffia Porch Work 


(Continued from Page 90) 




























page 90, is in long and 


2. For leaves in 
bags, page9o,work 
toward center. 
Take several 
stitches — number 
depending on 
thickness of raf- 
jfia—into a canvas 
Square, where vein 
effect begins. Make 
half of leaf by 
working into can- 
vas Squares on a 
vertical line from 
tip of vein indi- 
cated. Work last 


half of leaf into same squares 
used by stitches on other side. 





4. Wherever the design calls 
for a horizontal or vertical 
row of raffia stitches with an 
even edge, follow the method 
indicated at the left. 


7. For floral mo- 
tif in bag B, page 
90, work stitches 
toward center. 
Work all stitches 
in spaces A and 
B into the center, 
where needle is 
emerging. 


9. For fruit mo- 
tif in bag C, page 
90, take stitches, 
from right to left, 
as at A, going 
into every other 
canvas square. 
Fill in spaces on 
return, as at B. 


wm. The heavy 
stem effect in the 
underarm bag F on 
page 90 is made 
by holding a single 
heavy strand of 
raffia—or two thin 
strands—over the 
transfer line, and 
working over and. 
over with close 
stitches as at left. 


matching any color in the 
raffia design, but silk or 
satin in the same or a 
contrasting shade would 
be more effective. (Here 
is a chance to use to ad- 
vantage that scrap of taffeta or satin which has been 
lurking in the sewing box.) Cut and join the two 
pieces of lining exactly as you did the canvas, and 
fit the lining right side out into the bag. Sew 
together the bag and lining with invisible stitches 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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Remove Cold Cream 


this new way stage stars know 


r you have been using towelsto remove it is being used universally by women 

make-up, you will be glad to know of | who want to have lovely skins. It is the 

this mew way that practically all actresses scientific way to remove cold cream 

and screen stars employ today. and cosmetics. It is sanitary, dainty— 
They know the importance of a clear, and inexpensive. 

charming complexion. They know that 


Kleenex is so economical that after 
germs often come from the cleanest 


. using it, you discard it—simply, without 
clothes, from tree soap caustic. And that bother—just like a piece of tissue. Today, 
these cause pimples, blackheads, skin get Kleenex at all drug and department 
eruptions. stores. A 25c box contains about 200 

This new way is Kleenex, a velvety soft sheets (size 6 by 7 inches)—enough for 
absorbent made of Cellucotton. Today about a month. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KLEENEX 


The Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 

































































Mail the 
coupon be- 
low, with your 
name and address, 
to The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, 
493 Independence 






















“A few neigh- “I spend the 
































borly calls netted 4 . ° money I make,” 
me $1.65,” said — Square, Philadelphia, and said Mrs. Jessie 
Miss Ruth Barton ° . C. Mack of Cali- 
of Rhode Island. you will receive the cash offer foonia ~“nud 
“Tlike your prop- I’ve made $2.00 







which enables scores of our 
representatives—just for send- 
ing us new and renewal subscrip- 
tions—to earn up to $1.50 an hour. 


Easily Earned in Spare Time 


we enmneoonemenScissors Here oe eee 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
493 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Indeed I can use more cash. Please tell me, but without obligation, 
all about your plan. 


in an hour—on 
the little ‘pretties’ 
every woman 
loves.”’ 


osition espe- 
cially because it 
gets me out in 
the air.’’ 
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When Dreams Come frac! 





Chief among her treasures will be the grateful 
comfort, the charm of lovely color 
and enduring worth of 


KENWOOD woot BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


Truly, Kenwoods are treasures. 
Not alone for their decorative 
colors and patterns, but also be- 
cause of their enduring and luxu- 
rious comfort. 


For Kenwoods are woven of ALL 
pure, new, selected, long-fibre 
wool. Their deep, soft, fleecy nap 
does not easily washor wear away. 
They are pre-shrunk to retain 
shape and sizewhenwashed. They 
are warm but light in weight. 


Their selected wooland the special 
Kenwood methods of weaving 
and finishing insure unusually 
long-wearing serviceability. 

Kenwoods are 72 x 84 for | 
double and 60x 84 for twin KE 
beds. Ends are bound with 
lustrous3-inchsatin ribbon. 





There are fourteen colors and 
patterns. 


You surely will want the distinc- 
tion of Kenwoods in your own 
home. They are most appropriate 
in the Summer Home or Camp, 
where their soft color is delight- 
fully appealing. 


Kenwood Blankets, Baby Blan- 
kets, Slumber Throws, Blanket 
Bath Robes for Men and Women 
are on exhibition at leading De- 
partment Stores and Gift Shops. 


The Kenwood Comfort Catalog, printed in 
color, shows these and other interesting Pure 
Woolitems. Sent free with name of the nearest 
Kenwood Dealer on request. Please address 
Department L. 


KENWOOD MILLS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD., 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 

















You’ve seen it in this magazine almoft every 
month for years. And while you have be i 
it by, thousands of other women and girls 
it speeding to Scranton and have foun 
profitable solution to their clothes probl 


In city, town and country, you willffind women 
and girls who have more and prettierfclothes than 
they ever dreamed possible—becausef they mailed 
this coupon. Women and girls whg are saving a 
third or half on their clothes—becagse they mailed 
this coupon. Women and girls whg are earning $20 
to $40 a week—because they mailfd this coupon. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Why don’t you send in this gupon teo, and at least 
find out what the Woman’s Jhstitute can do for you? 
It doesn’t cost you a ny and it takes only a 
moment to tear it o mark it and mail it to 
Scranton. e simple little act may be 
the means of ng you more happiness than 
you ever dr ossible. Do it now! 


: WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-S, Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn at 
home the subject which I have marked below— 

0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0) Professional Dressmaking (J Cooking 


pe ee ee 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
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VALUE! 
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sterno, 
snned He?..}\ 
m!nstant Cool 
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COMPLETE STOVE OUTFIT 
Cooking Stove, Fuel 
and Extinguisher 


ONLY 25c 


You'll never buy greater satisfaction for so little. 
Thousands of users are daily finding new ways of using 
this convenient little stove. Does everything a big range 
will do—boils, broils and fries. Heat spaghetti, rarebits, 
soups and milk the Sterno way. Ideal for home or office. 
Clean, no smoke, no odor. Folds flat. Weighs only 8 
ounces. Unhesitatingly guaranteed on a money back basis. 

Sold through dealers or direct. Send this advertise- 


| ment and 25 cents to Dept. 269, Sterno Corporation, 


9 East 37th Street, New York City. We will send, pre- 
paid, complete stove, full size can of Sterno Canned Heat 
and extinguisher. Money back if not satisfactory. 


STERNO “fear? 
“GET A PORTABLE KITCHENETTE” 
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Smart Accessories From Raffia Porch Work 


(Continued from Page 199) 


all the way around the orig- 
inal seams. Join top fold of 
lining to top fold of canvas 
with invisible stitches. 

The underarm purses are 
made on flat pieces of can- 
vas, each sixteen inches long 
and eight and a half inches 
wide. Let the raffia stitches 
come only within three- 
quarters of an inch of the 
edge all the way around, 
and turn under that three- 
quarters of an inch after the 
design iscomplete. On these 
envelopes, a single motif of 
the flap design is repeated in 
the center of back. For lin- 
ing, use a piece of material 
the same size as the canvas 
and turn the three-quarters 
of an inch onto wrong side 
all around. Place the wrong 





13. Complete No. 12 flower, 

which is used on the underarm 

bag E on page 90, by working 

from outer line of dots to inside 

line, as above, and fill in space 

A with French knots, as in 
Sketch 3. 


side of lining and canvas to- 
gether, and join the two 
edges firmly with invisible 
stitches. With the lining fac- 
ing you and the design at 
top of bag, turn up five 
inches of the bag, as indi- 
cated in the photograph at 
lower right of page 90. Sew 
edges together at sides with 
invisible stitches, and fold 
loose end down, so that the 
back of purse measures 
seven and a half inches wide 
by five and a quarter inches. 

If you cannot get the col- 
ors in the raffia you wish, 
dye the natural-colored 
raffia any shade you like by 
following the directions for 
dyeing textiles, as given in 
connection with any pack- 
age of commercial dye. 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 24) 


job for a writer. It’sa job for a born reporter. 
You won’t mind, will you, if I say that I don’t 
think you’ll ever be a crack reporter? But 
never mind. What do you say we quit this 
beastly living in one room and get a flat, 
where there’s space to elbow around, and 
where, if you want anyone to come to see 
you—personally I don’t care about that fea- 
ture for myself—it will be more human?” 

A week afterward the two newspapermen 
moved into their new home. Buckbarrow, 
feeling his poverty of books, bought a massive 
Encyclopedia set. 

“The sight of that battery of tomes will 
reassure Rachel when she comes to visit you 
sometime,” said Jeffcoate. 

“Rachel!” murmured Buckbarrow,cheaply 
indulging in a whiff of tardy sentiment. 

They were in Buckbarrow’s little bedroom 
when they spoke; and Jeffcoate had been 
intently gazing upon Rachel’s picture, where 
it occupied the place of honor on James’ 
dressing table. ‘‘ Yes, Buck. Excuse an old 
pal for being intrusive. I want to know her. 
Why don’t you send Mother Fernie and 
Rachel tickets to Boston, and we’ll have 
them come here. I'll get a room outside, 
and they can stay here in the flat a 

“Oh, they wouldn’t come. Mrs. Fernie 
wouldn’t come to Boston. She’s a home 
body.” 

“That’s what you may stingily imagine! 
The fact is, elderly women are plumb full of 
the spirit of adventure. I bet she’d go to 
China if she had half a chance.” 

“Well, I could write them ? 

“Hang it, send them tickets! Don’t write 
and ask them. They’d say no. But say, 
‘Next week you will take the umph-eleven 
train ’ and they’d be here on the minute. 
Do it, Buck.” 

“Well, it’s mighty nice of you, Wallace. I 
believe I will.” 

Within a week a fine, clear-skinned, lithe- 
limbed, vigorous young woman came to the 
little apartment, and carried its vulnerable 
bachelor citadels by storm. But the young 
woman was not Rachel Fernie. 


IX 


HE visit of Patricia Corliss and her 
mother to the modest apartment of 
Buckbarrow and Jeffcoate was the result of 
a chance meeting in State Street, one day, of 
James and Mr. Corliss. They shook hands. 
“You’re quite a stranger, James,” an- 
nounced Mr. Corliss. ‘‘We were wondering, 
just yesterday, why we hadn’t seen you for 
so long.” 

The guardianship and the trusteeship were 
at an end. Almost immediately upon Buck- 
barrow’s assumption of the journalistic toga, 
so to say, Alfred Corliss had turned over to 
James the entire residue of his inheritance. 
The sum was nearly twelve thousand dollars. 

Mrs. Corliss and Patricia came one after- 
noon, having ascertained that they should 











not intrude upon any bohemian pleasantry 
by telephoning and making sure. 

As tall as James nearly, Patricia greeted 
the men with a handshake which was of the 
new order of women—a grip with equality in 
it. Her voice was contralto, a lovely speak- 
ing voice. 

“How I envy you men!” she cried. ‘“Sel- 
fish chaps you are, to camp down here in 
such absolute comfort.” 

Mrs. Corliss thought Patricia’s statement 
excessive, but smiled in approval. 

“And so you are the great Wallace Jeff- 
coate!’’ went on Patricia, addressing herself 
to the older of the two. “ James has told us 
so much about you.” 

“Oh, as for that, James Buckbarrow here 
has more natural talent than I have,” re- 
plied Jeffcoate. “I mean it. He isn’t willing 
to plod asI do. But once in a while, he just 
easily and naturally writes something which 
Ican’t equal. I’m jealous of him, honestly.” 


4 E men made tea, and very bad tea; and 
there was a profuse offering of cakes and 
bonbons, exotic groceries from S. S. Pierce’s, 
and apologies. There was something much 
better. In the chatter which accompanied 
the tea, there was a note so fresh and spontan- 
eous, so good-humored and fine, that even 
Mrs. Corliss lost most of her reserve and 
clearly enjoyed herself. 

“Patricia, we really must be going,” said 
Mrs. Corliss finally. 

“Must we, dear?” answered Patricia. “I 
hate to leave here. It is so—so opposite 
from stupid. May we come again sometime, 
Mr. Jeffcoate? I know James would say 
yes, for we’ve known him for ever and ever, 
you know. And both of you must come to 
visit us soon, mustn’t they, mother?” 

After the ladies had gone James and Jeff- 
coate remained standing, looking at each 
other with a half smile. Each waited for the 
other to pronounce the thought that was 
common to both. 

It was Jeffcoate who spoke: ‘‘By George, 
Buck, they’re—they’re stupendous! I’m 
overthrown, flabbergasted, bouleversed. I’ll 
confess it’s the first time I’ve ever had a 
chance to study such creatures at close 
range. Buck, they’re wonderful! Just 
think; it has taken generations of refining 
and polishing, and fairly easy money, to 
produce such women. And notice how, 
following the same pattern, Miss Corliss is 
an improvement, a step beyond her mother. 
It isn’t any one thing; it’s everything. The 
texture of the skin, the shape of the hands, 
the carriage, the cultured voice—a million 
rough hands have been shoveling dirt for 
centuries to achieve those. And it hasn’t 
anything to do with what we call beauty—I 
mean classic beauty; because they’re not 
beautiful, exactly, in that way. But they’ve 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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Vollrath Drip Coffee Pot 

makes the best tasting cof- 

fee with the least amount of 
tannin 
































T hese’ Pots and Pans’ are 
as casy to wash as china 
















































Vollrath Space Saving Refrigerator 
Dishes 


Vollrath Improved Double 


Oller 





Look for the 
Vollrath Label 


You can do away with the unnecessary scouring and 
polishing of pots and pans, which is sheer drudgery. 
Use Vollrath kitchen utensils and wash them with 
hot water and suds. 

The task of “washing the dishes” is made far. easier 
and is no longer one-of those tasks that ruin the skin 
of your hands. 

Food cooked in Vollrath Ware is cleaner and better 
tasting because the smooth, glistening surfaces do not, 
and cannot, absorb the residue or left-over flavors of 
previous cooking. 


\VOLER Ap 


WARIE 


Every Vollrath piece has three coats of enamel “fired” 
on at 1800 degrees temperature—that is three times as 
hot as your oven ever is. All handles are round, easy 
to grip and they stay cool. No rivets or ridges be- 
cause each handle is gas welded into “oneness” with 


the dish itself. 


These pure white pieces, smartly trimmed with delft 
blue, put a final touch to an intelligently planned 
kitchen. There is a Vollrath utensil for every purpose. 
See them in the housefurnishing department of any 
department store or hardware store. 








THE VOLLRATH COMPANY ***sshurre Sheboygan, Wis. 


1874 
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Enameled, Painted or 
Stained Assures Beautiful, 
Durable Interiors 


OUTHERN Pine—the world’s 
S most useful wood—is being 
used more widely than ever before 
for the interior woodwork of the 
finest homes. Yet it is so eco- 
nomical in cost that it is equally 
popular with builders of less ex- 
pensive dwellings. 


A beautiful, durable wood, taking 
and holding perfectly enamels, 
paints, stains and varnishes, 
Southern Pine, either for interior 
woodwork or as fine flooring, 
makes possible any desired deco- 
rative effect. 


Southern Pine—for every variety 
of building uses—is sold by lum- 
ber dealers everywhere east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Southern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Planning to Build? 
This beautifully illustrat- 
ed booklet, shown at the 
right, is free for the ask- 
ing. Included in it are \ epic! 7 
illustrations showing the Seas J 
exteriors and floor plans le EB 
of fifty attractive small ~ 25 | 
homes, principally bun- Ree ‘. 
galows. Send today for 
this useful 
building 


_fouthern Pine 
“Homes 
















help. It is 








Southern Pine Association, Dept. 140 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your book- 
let entitled ‘‘Southern Pine Homes.”’ 


Name. 





Address 


NOTE: The above offer does not apply to persons residing 
west of Denver, or in the Dakotas or Minnesota. 
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The Uirtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 200) 


got something more durable. They ought to 
look as fine, or better, at sixty.” 

James Buckbarrow couldn’t help writhing 
with pleasure. After all they were his 
friends, and he felt that he shared this praise 
in some manner from his Sir Hubert. 

Jeffcoate was silent awhile. Then he 
went on: “But where are they going? 
What’s the purpose of it all? Mrs. Corliss 
had one baby, I take it; and I dare say she 
didn’t expect that one. Unless I’m mistaken, 
Miss Corliss will have to be the victim of an 
accident or of some strange ferocity, if she 
has even one, after she’s married. Can you 
imagine her with a baby? Gosh! She wouldn’t 
know how to handle it, would she?” Jeff- 
coate spoke with naive bluntness, confident 
that his words would be taken merely as a 
philosophical estimate. 

“Oh, that comes natural to women,” said 
a young wiseacre smugly. 

“Yes, to women maybe. But I wonder if 
she is a woman, Buck? I don’t mean any 
reflection on your friends, old chap. I’ve 
just started thinking about these things, 
that’s all. I can’t help wondering about 
Patricia’s future. I dare say she'll marry a 
wealthy stockbroker out of State Street, and 
after a year or two they'll discover that 
they’re not compatible. She’ll know why 
they’re not, and he won’t; because he’ll be a 
good-natured, fleshy blockhead. Then ali- 
mony; and then she’ll go in for politics or 
new art or something. I wonder!” 

“Oh, I don’t think you do her justice, 
Wallace. I know her, you see. I knew her 
years ago when we were children. She’s 
really a fine sogt, and not as selfish as you’d 
expect, considering that she’s always had 
her own way.” 

“Well, that’s all from me, Buck. But I’m 
glad you’ve got your little girl out in the 
country; she’s worth a thousand Patricias. 
While I’m in this mental condition, let me 
look at her picture, will you?” 


AMES got Rachel’s photograph from his 

room and passed it to Jeffcoate with a 
sardonic smile. ‘ Yes, I’m right!” cried Jeff- 
coate after a moment. ‘This is the woman 
that keeps the race going, Buck. Even ina 
photograph you can see it in her eyes. I 
don’t suppose Rachel ever heard of Bergson, 
eh? She hasn’t missed so much, at that. But 
she’s heard—or she knows without hearing— 
that the only kind of love that lasts is the kind 
built up around a family of children. I’m for 
Rachel.” 

Somehow Buckbarrow would have been 
aghast if anyone except Jeffcoate had taken 
these liberties with his private affairs. But 
Jeffcoate’s interest was so clearly genuine 
and friendly and so little actuated by cheap 
curiosity and intrusiveness, that it seemed 
as though James were consulting with an- 
other self. He laughed at Jeffcoate’s out- 
burst and tried not to feel flattered. 

At the same time James was troubled. 
The thought came to him: If he cared so 
much for Rachel as he had been pretending 
to himself, why was it within the power of 
Patricia to unsettle him, even temporarily? 
He did feel unsettled. Why had he not known 
what a superb being Patricia was? It swept 
back upon him that Alfred Corliss had inti- 
mated that anyone who lived in the country 
began to think small. Had he been thinking 
small, and seeing small? He was conscious 
that while he had been sitting opposite 
Patricia it had seemed to him that the high- 
est favor life could confer on a man would be 
to call such a wonderful woman his own. 
And yet—it was absurd anyway; for, as Jeff- 
coate said, she would marry a wealthy State 
Street broker. 


OON after this episode Buckbarrow’s night 
police work for the Chronicle came to an 
abrupt pause one night, in a way which 
demonstrated that a newspaper reporter does 
not always merely report drama—he can be 
a victim of it himself. It was a misty night. 
He had left Precinct B Station and was 
passing the long row of dark doorways of 
some mean tenements when he heard a voice 
say in a hoarse whisper, “That’s him!” At 
the same time two men jumped from a door- 
way and struck at him. One of the blows 
missed fire, but the other caught Buckbarrow 


on the side of the head and sent him spinning. 
He did not fall, however, and poised himself 
to receive the fresh attack. 

Buckbarrow was not combative. His im- 
pulse was to run; but it flashed upon him 
that there was no time even to run; if he 
turned his back he would be felled. So he 
struck out as instinctively as a cornered 
kitten defends itself from a dog. And to his 
own surprise he saw one of his assailants reel 
backward with a gasp of deflation, and knew 
that he had hit the man in the jaw. In spite 
of the crashing blow he himself received at 
the same moment, James uttered a cry of 
rage and fear and hurled himself upon the 
second man. He got him by the throat, and 
they went down together. Then he felt a 
kick in the side which nauseated him, 
followed by a blow on the back of the head, 
and a long flash, like greenish sheet lightning, 
went along his horizon—and that was all. 

It was one of the minor ironies of Buck- 
barrow’s life that he nearly gave up his life 
within a stone’s throw of the spot where he 
found his life, the maternity wing of Trinity 
Hospital. x 


HEN Buckbarrow opened his eyes he 

stared up at a white ceiling. He tried 
to put two and two together, and it was a 
tremendous effort. After hunching himself 
mentally several times he finally did put them 
together, and they made twenty-seven. 

A blithering refrain ran through his brain, 
something like, “And he said, and I -said, 
and they said, and we said, and you said” ; 
but what anybody said was not clear, and 
the refrain seemed to recede and return in 
rhythmic waves. He put his right hand up 
to his head, to find out if it were really a 
balloon, and his fingers wiped along a lot of 
cloth. He tried to turn over, and his right 
side seemed to be imbedded in cement. 

Then Buckbarrow remarked, audibly and 
measuredly: ‘I know now.” 

A voice beside him: ‘“He’s coming to.” 

Another voice: “See if he knows you.” 

“T know you, all right, Wallace,” said 
James, looking up at Jeffcoate. ‘How are 
you? Iremember now. Three men sd 

Jeffcoate faded away. 

But the next time Buckbarrow came to 
consciousness, which was perhaps ten min- 
utes afterward, he felt quite clear. He then 
learned that he was in Trinity Hospital. 

The following day Jeffcoate sat by Buck- 
barrow’s cot and they fitted their stories 
together. 

“Thank heaven, it’s no worse than it is, 
Buck!” Jeffcoate exclaimed. ‘I telephoned 
to Mr. Corliss. He and the daughter came 
yesterday, but you  weren’t conscious. 
They’re coming again today. Miss Patricia 
has been keeping the telephone wires hot, the 
clerk tells me. They want you to go to their 
home in Brookline as soon as you’re able to 
move. If I were you, Buck, I’d do it. They 
can give you more comforts than we have at 
the flat. And of course you don’t want to 
stay here any longer than you have to.” 





UCKBARROW was silent... It seemed 
good to have Jeffcoate do the talking. 

“As to the assault, Buck, could you 
recognize your assailants?” 

Buckbarrow attempted a shake of his 
head, and discovered that even shaking one’s 
head is sometimes difficult and painful. 

“No; of course you couldn’t. I don’t 
think it’ll be any use to press the affair. 
You’d never get any real satisfaction. If we 
used pressure enough the police might pick 
up at random three toughs who probably 
never saw you, and present them for 
slaughter. These hooligans mistook you for 
somebody else they were ‘laying’ for. But 
you wouldn’t want the notoriety Y 

Buckbarrow put up a hand of quick 
negation. 

“T thought you’d feel that way about it. 
Any newspaper man would. Well, the only 
other thing is that your city editor wanted 
me to tell you not to worry, take your time 
to get well, and your salary goes on as usual. 
Of course they couldn’t do any less. I must 
go to the office now. I'll look in later today. 
Nothing I can do for you?” 





(Continued on Page 203) 
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Misses’ 
Educator Oxford 
rhe Ray” 


oom for 5 toes! 


An oxford designed to go 
with the smart spring outfits 
of young misses. This new 
Educator, the “‘ Kay,” has 
clean-cut style and youthful 
swing. This pattern with the 
fashionable low heel appeals 
to young girls who follow the 
mode in sportswear. 


Like all Educators, the 
“Kay” is made for comfort, 
so that you can be on your 
feet all day without tiring. 
So that you can walk for 
miles and be fresh for danc- 
ing at night. Ask your 
Educator dealer for the 
“Kay.”” None genuine with- 
out this stamp: 


FDUCATOR 


SHOE® 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WOMEN, CHILDREN 


QO0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 16 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet. 
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in an Orange Grove 


ae fragrance of orange 
- blossoms, floating through 
your dining room, like a wisp 
from an orange grove, gives a 
new and appetizing freshness. 
A lighted cone of Vantine’s 
Orange Blossom Incense 
drives “away winter dullness. 














Upstairs;and down, in every 
room, Vafitine’s famous Ori- 
ental Incense Aaa an ae 






ages, at your. favorite dealers, 
Pine, Rose, Saxigalwood, Lilac, 
Orange Blossor;Lotus, Violet 
and Wistaria. 


A sample package fe ntaining six 
different odors sent on pepe of 
10 cents. 
A. A. Vantine & Co., iti. 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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The Uirtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 202) 


They shook hands, and Buckbarrow clung 
to the other man’s hand a little and mur- 
mured, “It’s wonderful to have a friend like 
you, Wallace.” 

“Don’t be sentimental,” growled Jeff- 
coate. ‘Go to blazes!” 

Two days later James was placed in an 
ambulance and taken to the Corliss home in 
Brookline. He had the comical notion 
when they were putting him in the ambu- 
lance that it was like being a drawer pushed 
into the grooves of a movable filing cabinet. 

The change from the pungent prophylaxis 
of the hospital to the dainty room at the 
Corliss home, which had no odor except the 
slight tinge of cedar closet, was agreeable. 
More agreeable was the earnest solicitude of 
the Corlisses for his welfare. It was good to 
be shuddered for, and watched over, and 
spoon fed, and indulged. This is the com- 
pensation of the convalescent, and James 
was too human not to enjoy it fora while. It 
wore thin, of course, before the last rib 
healed; but by that time there were other 
interesting issues. 


F THE sincere concern of the Corliss fam- 

ily was grateful to Buckbarrow, the obliga- 
tion was not altogether one-sided. A full-size 
invalid, free from the objectionable aspects 
of contagious disease, was a godsend to the 
Corlisses. It was an adventure in a life of 
boredom. Even Alfred Corliss found it 
stimulating. Mrs. Corliss and Patricia 
frankly reveled in it. To Alfred the damaged 
condition of Buckbarrow was a great shock. 
Being a man of a thousand physical timidi- 
ties and forebodings, he constantly saw 
himself lying there where James lay, with his 
head swathed in bandages and his ribs kicked 
in. In addition, it was another clear bit of 
evidence that life and property were be- 
coming rapidly unsafe. 

“Sometimes I wonder what—where we 
are going, James. I know that’s a trite way 
of putting a stale idea, but after all, it’s the 
biggest source of speculation we have. 
There’s Patricia ”” Mr. Corliss hesitated. 

James became more interested. Mrs. 
Corliss and Patricia had gone to the theater. 
The men were alone. 

The demon of self-revelation stirred in 
Alfred Corliss’ bosom. He went on in a low, 
confidential tone: “‘Somehow I feel safe in 
talking with you about this thing, James. I 
don’t know how it is, but several years ago 
I noticed that you take a sober, unemotional 
view of these things. Besides, I feel a kind 
of paternal interest in you. I suppose, in the 
course of time, you'll be: taking a wife. 
Bluntly, it’s a bigger gamble than it was, 
say, in your grandfather’s time.” 

“Do you think so? Still, there are fine 
women today,” insisted James. 





ITHOUT a doubt. Finer, in some re- 

spects, than ever before. That is, as 
spinsters. But as wives—well, what can you 
expect when we’ve been de- 
liberately educating them not 
to be wives, but to be bril- 
liant personalities of one sort 
or another?” Alfred Corliss + 
took along breath. ‘I men- 
tioned Patricia. Perhaps that ¥. 
was unfortunate. We can’t 
get the best perspective on 
anyone so close. But since 
we did mention Triss, let’s try 
to forget that she is my daugh- 
ter and consider her case. I 
don’t suppose there’s a more 
distinguished-looking young 
woman in this city.” 

“T’m sure there isn’t,’’ 
agreed James heartily. 

“No. And she has health and animation 
and, all things considered, a good disposition. 
Also, she has what we must assume isa good 
education. She is finished. She went to the 
Misses Crilling’s School, and to Salford. She 
has a naturally good mind—an ingenious 
mind, as they used to say in the old books— 
and as a companion, whether you want to 


’ talk, or ride, or play tennis, or swim, or 


walk—I don’t know of a better one. But I 
wouldn’t recommend any man to marry her.” 

Buckbarrow smiled incredulously. ‘‘Oh, 
you don’t really mean that, Mr. Corliss.” 











? 


“T do mean it!” snapped the older man. 
“T would not recommend her as a wife. I—I 
can’t understand it. I feel that something’s 
gone wrong. What have we done to her? 
She’s spoiled, of course. I mean she requires 
a good bit of money. But I’m not thinking 
of that. I don’t know. I can’t make it out. 
Women are too clever these days. They 
ought to be clever in some ways, of course; 
they’re naturally so. But now we’ve edu- 
cated them to be the actual superiors of men 
in a man’s own sphere. And they are, 
James! My stenographer, at the office, is 
worth any two men clerks I ever saw. But 
she isn’t happy. I don’t know.” 


R. CORLISS tapered off into a discon- 

solate note of resignation, and James 
wondered mightily. It was another side of 
his former guardian’s character altogether. 
Clearly Mr. Corliss damaged his exposition, 
if he had any clear notions to expose, by his 
inhibition against frankness. He seemed to 
be trying to tell something, and yet reluctant 
to let it come out. 

Characteristically the older man ended by 
saying: “‘Ah—I seldom burst out like this. I 
love the frictionless life, after all. I’m a good 
deal of a turtle, James. I rely on my shell; I 
pull my head in quickly. I’ve lived—ah—a life 
of little compromises, of arbitrations, you 
might say. In the world, I steer clear of 
litigation. On the domestic side, it isn’t 
called litigation. But what I have in mind 
is just as expensive, and fruitless. Your 
father was much that kind of a man. You 


remember your father well, I suppose, 
James?” 
“Oh, yes; quite well.” 


“We were close friends. Few people knew 
how close. We confided in each other. 
Curious that I should continue with his son. 
Your father and I made practically the same 
mistakes in life. We both had the same 
weaknesses of judgment. And we both had 
only one child. You must be tired now. 
Can I send up anything?” 

“Not a thing, thank you. Good night.” 


FTER the door had closed softly Buck- 
barrow lay, on turning off the reading 
light beside the bed, thinking in the dark. 
Those last words of Alfred Corliss—what did 
he mean by them? It was no random garru- 
lity. How deep was Alfred Corliss? James 
speculated. How artful? Was he afraid 
James would want to marry Patricia, as the 
result of their new proximity, and was thus 
forestalling the event? Or was he something 
of a student of life behind that veil of the 
tired, mildly cynical business man? James 
put away the first suspicion as too ridiculous. 
His own egotism did not extend so far as to 
imagine that Patricia, the aloof and elegant, 
could entertain a serious thought of him. He 
had constructed a Patricia in his thoughts, 
over a long period of years. This icon had 
little in common with himself. 

In the days following, 
James learned, or imagined 
that he learned, something of 
what Patricia was. She read 
to him every day in her fine, 
cultivated and soothing voice. 
She read him stories of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, and Bret 
Harte, and Kipling, and after- 
ward they discussed 
them and wondered, 
together, if they, too, 
‘could write stories 
which would make 
the world marvel. 
They always ended 
K by talking of them- 
SK. selves, naturally. In 
truth, they both loved words—James in a 
steadfast, devout way; Patricia more as a 
voluptuary; and they mutually stirred this 
love of art in each other. 

And as she read to him and as they 
descanted, and as James watched her face 
and followed the nervous movement of her 
delicately tapering fingers, he was greatly 
impressed by the memory of what her father 
had said to him in confidence—that as a 
companion, whether to read or to walk, to 


(Continued on Page 205) 



















































A Jiffy Baby Is 
Always Comfortable 


A comfort to himself and 
his mother is the baby who 
wears genuine Kleinert’s 
Jiffy Baby Pants—they’re 
guaranteed waterproof and 
their patented pneumatic 
bands at waist and knees are 
soft and never bind. The 
name Kleinert’s is always 
on the tab of the genuine. 





















































Kleinert’s Dress 


Shield Garments 


are made in styles to suit 
every dress and may be 
laundered as easily as your 
fine lingerie. The fastidious 
woman will want several 
of them. 


Protect the Mattress 


Kleinert’s Rubber Sheeting is 
guaranteed to keep mattresses 
safe from water and acids—the 
best housekeepers use it. Ask 
also for Kleinert’s Pure Gum 
Crib Sheets with grommets at 
the corners. 



















I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City 













A 4o-year old reputation for 
“guaranteed protection”’ 
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Light and Slender ways of wearing less 
under the Summer Frock 


Oftenest it’s yust one lovely garment 


smoothly uniting girdle and brassiere 


ECENTLY, fashion-wise designers of the 

newer, more enlightened corsetry, have struck 

a high note of success. They’ve given women what 

they’ve long been waiting for—the combination of 
girdle and brassiere. 


Many women took to it instantly for year ’round 
wear. Others, still impressed with the need of corset- 
ing firmly during the formal months, conceded the 
combination to be the perfect garment for summer. 

These it pleased because of its cool, easy freedom, 
its one-piece way of giving the flat-back and the nat- 
ural uncorseted look every figure must assume. 

As for the woman whose lines are 
those of youth, whether her years 
be fourteen or forty, she gave a 
sigh of sheer delight and slid into 
the combination, exclaiming, “At 
last, I’ve come into my own!” 


OW the House of Nemo, tak- 
ing a long look ahead in this 
matter of providing women with the 
underthings they need for the 
smooth simplicity of today, has 
designed expressly for the summer 
girl of 1925, a whole group of lovely 
combinations. Equally as cool, as 
free, as slenderizing as any which 
have preceded them, they accom- 
plish what no other combinations 
have yet quite successfully done. 
For a Nemo-flex model has been 
carefully designed for the propor- 
tions of every type of figure. 

Nemo devoted months to this 
study of the prevailing types of 
figure. It was able, by careful, scientific tests, to 
reduce them all to five. And for each of the five it 
created a model, thus making the success of the 
combination now complete. 


Figure 2 


On Figure 1, a Nemo-flex com- 
bination for the heavier figure. 
A single piece gives the indis- 
pensable flat back; in front, 
brassiere fastens over girdle. 
Dainty fabrics, $5.00 to $18.00. 


If you want your hips held firmly 
and your bust left quite free you 
will select the combination on 
Figure 2. Broché, combined with 
a soft, knitted fabric. $10.00. 


The combination 
shown on Figure 3 is 
designed for full hips 
and slender waist. 
Brochés, $3.00 to 
$15.90. 


On Figure 4, a little 
boneless silk girdle 
which Paris decreed 
forthe summer dance, 
$10.00 and $15.00; 
and a wee brassiere of 
silk and lace, $1.00. 


Figure 4 


If your waist is slender and your hips generous; 
if your curves go just the other way; if you are 
boyishly flat above but have developed a little too 
much weight in the diaphragm, a Nemo-flex model 





Figure 1 








MAY 4TH TO 9TH 


For twenty-seven years Nemo Week has been 
a prominent feature in stores throughout the 
country. This year it will reveal not only all 
the delightful developments of the newer cor- 
setry but a host of ideas unique in the Nemo 
line, now known as Nemo-flex. 


Visit your store Nemo Week and see— 


Nemo-FLex Comsinations—five models to suit the 
five prevailing types of figure. 

Nemo-F Lex Brassteres—bandeaux, long down-over- 
the-girdle-top types and garter brassieres. 


Nemo-FLex Girpies and Corsets—elastic step-ins, 
boneless silk girdles, clasp-around girdles and back- 
lacing corsets. 


Nemotast1k—rubber reducing girdles and brassieres. 


Tue Wonpver.irt—in lighter form for the mode of 
today yet retaining the famous Wonderlift device for 
holding weakened muscles in their proper place. 




















Nemo ler 


CORSETS 
GIRDLES 
BRASSIERES 


COMBINATIONS 


has been designed precisely to fit your special needs. 


And they’re all so attractive! Pink tulips are 
not more tempting! Yet you need only try them on to 
realize how gently firm they are about reminding 
your figure to take its loveliest lines. And everyone 
is light and washable. 


You will find meticulous workmanship in every 
seam, every tiny—but oh! so important detail. 
Shoulder straps, for instance, of elastic—a new idea 
—adjustable to shoulders plump or slender. But if 
you prefer ribbon, straps of ribbon you may have. 
Easy fastenings; patented devices for restraining the 
diaphragm; elastic webbing of strength that varies 
according to the part of the figure it controls. 


OR the woman who really doesn’t quite dare the 
combination—not until she’s danced and golfed 
and swum off some twenty pounds— Nemo has made 
back-lacing corsets, and firmer girdles with generous 
panels of elastic, achieving 
that desirable paradox—the 
uncorseted look, while cor- 

seting quite firmly. 

And, finally, for the woman 
who’s in dead earnest about this 
business of “taking off,’”” Nemo 
offers Nemolastik silk-covered 
rubber reducing girdles and bras- 
sieres, this year in lovely bro- 
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caded designs, and all lined with. 


a soft fabric that absorbs the 
perspiration perfectly. 

In every first-class store where 
up-to-date underthings are sold, 
you may see these lovely Nemo- 

flex foundation garments. All reason- 
ably priced and all affording the light 
and slender ways that every woman 
seeks today of wearing less under the 
summer frock. Nemo, the House of 
Complete Corsetry, 120 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York City. 


Figure 5 i 


A Nemo-flex combination, shown 
on Figure 5, is intended to hold 
the average figure to the slender- 
ness the little beltless frock re- 
quires. Brochés, $3.00 to $22.50. 


The back-lacing model on 
Figure 6 gives the uncor- 
seted look to the full figure 
that wants to change from 
the combination now and 
then. Various fabrics, $5.00 
to $10.00. A lace and ribbon Jf 
brassiere, fitting snugly MI 
over the girdle, gives ~‘- I 
the smooth line sheer Figure | 
frocks demand. $6.50. 6 fi 


Figure 7 


The clasp-around girdle with generous panels of elastic, on 
Figure 7 is light enough for summer wear, yet firm enough for the 
full figure’s adequate support. Dainty materials, $5.00 to $12.50. 
This foundation is completed by a silk jersey bandeau brassiere 
with the new uplifting lines. $1.00. 
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Color Variety 
is the secret of 
charm in dress 


Shades of orchid or laven- 
der (mauve) are Fashion’s 
color decrees for Spring and 
Summer. Don’t think of dis- 
carding a favorite waist or 
frock if the fabric is service- 
able. Try the sensible econo- 
my of freshening and bright- 
ening garments by means of 


New Improved 


RIT 


Now Guaranteed 
to fast-dye or tint 


The process of giving new life and 
the charm of fashionable color to 
garments and household fabrics is 
simple, interesting and sure. You 
can fast-dye or tint in darker colors 
or in lighter shades with New Im- 
proved Rit. There are twenty-four 
colors and shades and numerous 
combination blendings from which 
to choose. 


Read this Guarantee 


New Improved RIT is now a guar- 
anteed fast-dye. Pleasing results 
are sure if you follow directions, 
but if you are not satisfied, the RIT 
Laboratory, 1401 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, will re-dye the garment 
or fabric without charge. 


WHITE RIT 


Removes Old Color 
Takes out color, stains and spots. 
The fabric then may be dyed 
lighter or darker as desired. 


DECIDE TODAY what garments and drapes 
you would like to see in a new color dress 
—remember WHITE RIT takes out the old 
color. Then buy a cake of New Improved RIT 
(15c) and a package of WHITE RIT (15c) to- 
day at your drug, department or notion store. 
Follow directions and you will be delighted. 
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The Virtuous Husband 


ontinued from Page 203 
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swim or to play at tennis, this young woman 
was ideal. 

“Why can’t we write like that, Jimmy?” 
sighed Patricia, laying down Plain Tales 
From the Hills. ‘Oh, it must be worth 
living, or dying for, to be able to create a 
world of living people all your own.” 

“You want to write, Triss?” 

“Of course I do. Who doesn’t? Some 
mornings I wake up and say to myself, ‘You 
can write. It will come today.’ But it 
doesn’t. It’s discouraging.”? She looked at 
the young man wistfully. “Of course you 
can write already. You’ve made the first 
steps. I haven’t even done that. Would it 
bore you stiff, Jimmy, if I showed you one 
or two little attempts of mine?” 


HE had begun abruptly calling him 

Jimmy. He rather liked it. “You know 

I’d be tickled to death to see them,” replied 

Buckbarrow. “Are they stories? I mean, 
fiction?” 

She made a little mouth. 
Dead sure, now?” 

“Dead sure.” 

Patricia brought several manuscripts, each 
rolled and neatly tied with a narrow bit of 
ribbon. While James read them she silently 
sought judgment in his face. Suddenly, as 
he was concluding the last, she gave the 
verdict: “‘No, they aren’t it. You needn’t 
tell me. I know.” 

With a smile James laid down the pages 
and looked straight into Patricia’s eyes. 
“They’re just as much it,” he said frankly, 
‘fas mine. Queer, I can see plainly enough 
what’s lacking in yours, Triss. I can’t see it 
so well in mine. We’re going to be brutally 
frank about this, aren’t we? Of course. 
Well, Jeffcoate reads my attempts, and he 
says, ‘Buck, they’re all right, but they’re all 
wrong. The people in them aren’t real. 
They’re manikins. It’s all stage; it isn’t 
life. But keep on. It will come. You’ve got 
to live some more, and think some more, and 
love some more.’ That’s what Wallace tells 
me, Triss, and I hate him for it—for a 
minute. But I know he’s right. If you want 
bluntness I’d say the same thing to you.” 

‘“‘T know,” she nodded quickly. ‘“T feel it. 
‘Live more, think more, love more.’”” Her 
voice became a little resentful, not toward 
James, but toward the idea. ‘I wonder. 
Do you think so, Jimmy?” 

«Veq.?? 

“T suppose it’s true.” This came re- 
luctantly. Then: “This is a silly world. It 
isn’t right. It isn’t just.”” There was a long 
silence. Then Patricia asked: ‘‘Have you 
seen Rachel Fernie lately? Does she—do 
they know about your—your accident at 
Spaulding?” 


“They try to be. 


UCKBARROW grew red. “No; and I 

must write to them today. I didn’t mean 
to put it off so long. I didn’t intend to let 
them know at first, of course, because they’d 
be worried to death, and needlessly. You see 
they wouldn’t understand. They’d think I 
was the victim of the Black Hand, and un- 
safe even in a hospital, or here. But I must 
let them know now.” 

‘‘Rachel—is she pretty—and comfort- 
able—and old-fashioned?” 

The red grew deeper in Buckbarrow’s 
cheeks. ‘‘Yes—when I saw her last.” 

“‘T was dastardly toward her once, Jimmy. 
I blush to think of it even today. You re- 
member, the time you had your birthday 
party—and the target rifle? Why does one 
do those things? Jealousy, I suppose. She 
was prettier than I, and I knew it.” 

“Oh, not necessarily. You were the two 
prettiest girls at the party.” 

“Thank heaven, I’m incapable of such a 
thing today,” said Patricia. ‘Are you fond 
of her, Jimmy?” 

Buckbarrow was uncomfortable. But he 
answered in honor: “Yes; I am, Triss. 
She’s thoroughly fine, Rachel is. She 

“T didn’t mean to intrude, Jimmy. Please 
don’t tell me anything more. But—that’s 
what I meant when I said the world was 
unjust. It’s wrong. It’s made for men. You 
can learn to live, and love—oh, I won’t 
mention Rachel; but with someone. What 
am I going to do? What is there for me? 
Where do I learn to live and love?” 


Buckbarrow was immeasurably astounded 
at this outburst. ‘Why, you’re joking, 
Triss! What do you mean? Why, you—you 
can have your pick of thousands of men, 
successful men, men of money, ability—and 
everything. I don’t understand, Triss.’’ 

She smiled wanly. ‘My dear Jimmy, you 
don’t understand. You’ve said it yourself. 
How little you understand this world I’m in. 
Do you think I can marry these adding 
machines, these frightened rabbits of com- 
merce, these—I don’t know what they 
are, the fellows who come out of college 
bright and eager and hearty, and after a 
year or two in business act as though they 
were afraid of being superannuated. They 
begin to talk fast about nothing in particular; 
they’re in a hurry; and they always wish 
they could do something or other enjoyable, 
but they have something important that 
prevents. Can I marry an artist? I don’t 
know any. An interesting foreigner? Don’t 
know any. Will you tell me, Jimmy, what 
I’ve been educated for? I don’t want a 
home of my own. I don’t know what I do 
want. I want to—express myself, whatever 
that is, but I don’t know how or what. I 
wish either they wouldn’t educate women at 
all, or they’d give them the means of turning 
their education into happiness.” 


ATRICIA rose quickly and left the room, 
and James heard her go into her own room, 
and he thought, from the sound, that she had 
thrown herself rather petulantly on the bed. 
That night Buckbarrow wrote three let- 
ters. All three went to Spaulding. One to 
Rachel, one to Mrs. Fernie, and one to 
Samuel Fernie. In a burst of contrition 
James tried to make up for his default by 
heaping up good measure this time; and as 
it was a little difficult for him to write, sitting 
up in bed, it was long after midnight before 
he had sealed the last letter. He had little 
trouble with two of the letters. He tried to 
make them as chatty and jocular as possible, 
and scoured his memory for little incidents 
of his newspaper work which might interest 
the Fernies. The letter to Rachel was not so 
easy. It began: 


My dearest Rachel: I am writing this, sitting 
up in bed at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Corliss, in Brookline. 


Buckbarrow hesitated over that sentence. 
Why was it necessary to say where he was? 
Rachel might get the notion that the minis- 
trations of Patricia would be dangerous to 
their love. Women are so sensitive to those 
fears. So Buckbarrow rubbed out that part 
which referred to the Corliss home, and 
ended with the word “‘bed.” It would be 
just as well if Rachel inferred that he was in 
his apartment. 


No, I’m not ill. And I’m feeling really first- 
rate. But I have three ribs which are healing 
and a head which I hope hasn’t become turnip- 
shaped by shrinking in the process of mending. 
The fact is, dearest Rachel, I had an encounter 
with three thugs one night recently, and I got 
decidedly the worst of it. You'll forgive me, I 
know, for not letting you know before, but 
I couldn’t bear the thought of having you all 
worried about me 


AMES hesitated. It didn’t sound too con- 

vincing. Surely, he argued, the reason 
why he hadn’t sent word before was truth- 
fully stated. There was no conscious decep- 
tion, he was sure. Still, he hurried over the 
point toward something more promising: 


I’m quite sure that in another week I shall be 
able to leave this apartment. Then the very 
first thing I do will be to pack a suitcase and 
take the train for Spaulding. I long to see you, 
dearest, and 


In spots the letter went hard. There 
would be a flood of words, and then a 
drought. Again and again Buckbarrow stuck 
the end of the pencil in his mouth and in- 
sisted: “Of course I love her. I have always 
loved her. Dear, wonderful Rachel! Just 
wait till I get out there, and I can tell her 
these things!” 

The letter was achieved at last. Having 
put on the stamps and addressed the enve- 
lopes, Buckbarrow felt better. He was just 
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The Uirtuous Husband 
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about to put out his light when someone 
knocked at the door and opened it. 

It was one of the maids, with a glass and 
jug of water. She was profuse in her 
apologies. “I forgot it, Mr. Buckbarrow. I 
went down the street with a friend of mine 
and stayed later than I should. I hope you 
won’t ; 

“Not a bit. Didn’t need any, Katie. But 
since you’ve still your wraps on, won’t you 
post these so that they 
can go first thing in the 
morning?” 

Buckbarrow smiled ven- 
erably. “She went down 
the street with a friend of 
hers and stayed later than 
she should. Oh, Katie! 
you too! It’s the way of 
the world.” 

Then Buckbarrow began 
to wonder how Rachel 
would look when she was 
handed that generous- 
sized envelope and dis- 
cerned whose handwriting 
was on it. Writing in 
pencil! James writing with 
a pencil! Goodness, what 
has happened? A quick tearing of the enve- 
lope. The first lines devoured quickly 

And then, suddenly, blastingly, from no- 
where as Buckbarrow was picturing that 
gentle rural scene, the scene itself dissolved 
from his view. The sickening feeling as- 
sailed him that he shouldn’t have written 
the letter at all; that at the very time he 
was penciling those lines to Rachel Fernie 
he was really, in bis innermost consciousness, 
responding to another urge. He had been 
thinking of Patricia Corliss. And he won- 
dered with consternation whether he hadn’t 
for months, possibly for years, been building 
up in his heart the image of a woman, calling 
her Rachel, when her name was not Rachel 
at all. 

The thought smote him so sharply that 
Buckbarrow did what he hadn’t done to his 
recollection at any time since he was beaten 
and kicked by the ruffians. He groaned 
audibly. xr 


ie PATRICIA CORLISS was disgruntled 
with life as she had thus far tasted it, she 
felt that she had a good right to be. She had 
taken account of stock at the end of her 
second year out of college and was forced 
to the conclusion that she had been swindled 
in some manner not quite clear to discern 
but easy to feel. 

At considerable expense Patricia had been 
educated ‘“‘to meet life.” That was the 
watchword at the Misses Crilling’s School— 
“to meet life,’ and Salford College also 
plumed itself on its peculiar ability to fit its 
young women to meet life; but in just 
what way life was to be met, and whether 
either Patricia or life would know each 
other when they met, or make any joyous 
use of their acquaintance, was evidently left 
for the gods to decide. All Patricia knew at 
the moment was that she was an artisan 
equipped with a fine assortment of tools, but 
with no offering of a job that she cared to 
accept. She began to wonder if the world 
was not slightly overstocked with young 
women who had been equipped to meet life. 

Patricia knew. perfectly well what she was 
not equipped to do, either by home training 
or by her education. She was not qualified 
to be merely a wife, implying a wife who 
immolates herself in the irksome slavery of 
keeping a house and rearing a family for the 
satisfaction of “‘some male person with a 
property instinct,” as it was touchingly de- 
scribed by the president of Salford College 
in a baccalaureate address. 








ATRICIA had emerged from that college 

world of new thought, defiant, greedy, ir- 
reverent and perplexed, and was thus pre- 
pared to meet life. She had learned that 
she possessed rights. 

She had begun to learn this from her 
mother; and she completed the knowledge in 
the classroom. She felt inclined to the belief 
that there was a secret league among men to 
keep women in domestic subjection. Also, 
she had achieved a withering contempt for 





men. Patricia abridged her position toward 
life in this fashion: That she wanted a 
career, she wanted to express herself, and 
she intended to make the world as miser- 
able as possible if she didn’t get what she 
wanted. 

This was no special petulance on the part 
of Patricia, who had as large a fund of nat- 
ural good will as anybody else. It was the 
logical harvest of her education. 

Meanwhile she: was 
lonely. Buckbarrow had 
come into the house at an 
opportune moment. Buck- 
barrow had the glistening 
spark. She warmed her 
ambition at this spark. 
Besides, they had always 
liked each other, in a 
chummy way, since they 
were children, being 
dragged by their parents 
into stiff neighborly con- 
tact. James and Patricia 
had a good deal in com- 
mon, it seemed, as they 
read and talked. 

“You'll do well enough, 
Jimmy,” Patricia once re- 
marked. ‘Rachel is a sweet girl, and you 
are naturally kind and tolerant and thought- 
ful. She’ll make a clean, comfortable home 
for you, and be a sentinel at your door to 
keep intruders from bothering you, and 
let you do your best work. But there aren’t 
many such.” 


hme mention of Rachel disturbed James 
immeasurably. ‘‘Triss,” he said haltingly, 
“T’m not sure—I’ve been thinking it over 
since we spoke of it, and I’m not sure—I 
care for Rachel enough in that way. I am 
fond of her—tremendously fond of her. I 
think she’s one of the finest, purest souls in 
the world. But I’ve had a chance to think. 
It has come over me that I’ve formed the 
habit of thinking of Rachel—that way, and 
just let myself rest snugly in that groove, so 
as to be at ease to do my work. I really 
ought not delude myself, or her, any more. 
I’ve been mistaken.” 

‘Oh, perhaps not,” was the quick response, 
with a brave attempt to be an impartial 
umpire. “Rachel may grow more than you 
think she will. She may develop wonder- 
fully through you. There are such cases. Of 
course they’re not the rule. Besides, Jimmy, 
you're really honestly engaged to her; she 
expects a 

“No. It isn’t that way. Rachel doesn’t 
know whether she cares enough for me. 
Fortunately, she was prudent; more prudent 
than I was. Now that I’ve been thinking it 
over, I’m not sure that I haven’t assumed 
altogether too much. I know she loves me 
as a brother—a sort of brother; and perhaps 
that is really it. We got accustomed to each 
other. We felt a part of each other. That’s 
how it started.”” Buckbarrow felt like a man 
emerging from a wrecked train scatheless. 
He added solemnly: ‘TI believe I’ve been on 
the verge of a mistake, more of a mistake for 
Rachel than for me.” 





ATRICIA looked at him intently. She 

started to say something, and her lips de- 
cided to remain together. After a while she 
picked up a volume and turned the pages 
idly. At last she said shortly: ‘‘You know 
best, Jimmy. The world is full of traps, 
especially for sensitive, decent people. As 
for me,” went on Patricia after a long pause, 
“marriage doesn’t mean to me what it 
would to Rachel. It can’t. I don’t want to 
own a man, and I don’t want a man to own 
me. I want to give a man everything, not 
because he demands it, but because I'll 
grow by giving, and I want him to feel that 
way. I want my own little corner to which 
I can crawl away when I need to be alone; 
and he must have his little corner too. I 
don’t want to make a man happy; I couldn’t. 
It can’t be done. You can’t make anyone 
happy. You can help them make themselves 
happy. I get so frightfully lonely at times, 
Jimmy. Just these little talks of ours, these 
few days, have been wonderful. I can’t talk 
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The Virtuous Husband 
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with mother as I used to. I used to think 
mother was the ideal intellectual companion 
for me. But I’ve outgrown her. You see, 
mother had a conservative training as a 
girl, and rebelled against it and made her 
own life. But she couldn’t forget, and much 
of what she had drilled into her sticks. She 
wants me to marry well, as they used to 
say. She talks glibly about the need for 
people to be self-sufficient and about the 
slavery of menial work for pay, and yet she 
couldn’t bear to be without servants. She 
isn’t a hypocrite either. But she can’t make 
her two worlds meet. It almost wrecks 
mother when I tell her I’d just as lief starve 
in a garret, if I were climbing with my true 
companion. But it’s true. Mother thinks 
I’m dependent on maids and fine clothes and 
jewelry and a motor car, and all that sort of 
thing. She knows she is. She doesn’t 
realize that I have carried her own rebellion 
against those things farther than she could.” 

“You mean you could live with a man 
who wasn’t—who perhaps never would be— 
a great success, the way the world thinks of 
success, Triss? You don’t really need 4 

“My dear Jimmy, I don’t blame you for 
being skeptical. But I answer you. I could. 
I could live with such a man without being 
married at all. I could. But I probably 
wouldn’t, because the time isn’t ripe for that 
sort of thing, and one oughtn’t to be spec- 
tacular. Of course, church marriages with 
Mendelssohn and a lot of prurient spectators 
and old shoes thrown after the carriage are 
too ridiculous for. words. None of that, 
naturally. If a contract is to be made, a 
town clerk can make it as well as anyone 
else. Don’t you think go?” 





AMES, too, had thought church marriages 

rather ridiculous. Since when he had 
thought this, he wasn’t sure. But he felt 
sure of it now. It came to him that Rachel 
never missed a church wedding in Spaulding 
if she could help it. She was always as 
pleased as the bride. Perhaps, in her im- 
agination, she was each bride, in turn. 
But—prurience! That certainly wasn’t the 
word in Rachel’s case, James thought. It 
was the—what was it?—the old-fashioned 
feminine in her. 

So Patricia was the new-fashioned feminine 
then. James looked at the fair, clear face 
before him and into the intelligent eyes. 
Here was a woman indeed. And what a 
woman! Buckbarrow felt his heart thump- 
ing. He was on the threshold of a new 
world. Patricia was a woman of the new 
world, the world-to-be, in process of be- 
coming. And. perhaps she was his—his 
companion for life if he reached out now. 
Again, with certainty, that idea came to 
Buckbarrow—that for years he had been 
growing toward Patricia, while vicariously 
Rachel had served to satisfy his eye. 

The main point was, had Patricia’s con- 
versation been impersonal? Or was she 
equally reaching out toward him, groping for 
his hand and soul? There was only one way 
to find out. But Buckbarrow’s breath came 
fast, and he knew that he was truly in love at 
last when the awful possibility smote him 
that Patricia would shake her head. If she 
meant what she had said—and of course she 
did—she wasn’t looking for anybody greatly 
unlike James Buckbarrow. But—was she 
looking for anybody at all? Ah, there was 
the rub! 

‘““Triss,” began Buckbarrow. It was not 
at the close of the conversation of that day. 
It was two days afterward, and they had 
been together for hours at a time. Buck- 
barrow was sitting up now. He was glad of 
that. There was something offensive to his 
sense of humor in a prostrate man’s propos- 
ing to a peptic, upstanding and thoroughly 
well woman. 


“ SAID the other day, Triss,”’ began Buck- 

barrow, ‘that I came near making a 
mistake—about Rachel. I’m sure of it. I 
know now that it’s you I love. Ido love you, 
Patricia, and I think I have for years. I may 
never be a great success at anything, though 
I hope I shall. I want to share what talents 
I have with you, and I want to help develop 
yours, which may be bigger than mine. 
Triss, can you—do you feel as 





Patricia looked almost frightened when 
James began. It was clear that she hadn’t 
quite expected it. Then a look, curiously 
compounded of pain and joy, swept across 
her face. She rose and stood statuesque, 
motionless, gazing down into Buckbarrow’s 
eyes. Then, with a little sob, she sprang to 
his side, threw her arms around his neck and 
held him tightly. “I can, Jimmy! I do! 
We understand each other! Oh, Jimmy, 
thank you for speaking—because if you 
hadn’t I’m not sure that I could have 
helped doing it myself. I do believe there’s 
something in us both that cried out to each 
other. We'll climb together, Jimmy—to 
such heights—as we may.” 


LITTLE later James said ruefully: “T 
don’t think—I hope I’m wrong—but I 
don’t think your father and mother will be— 
not exactly overjoyed, though I think they 
like me, Triss.” 

“Tt’s my life, Jimmy.” 

“IT know. And mine. I’m not afraid. 
Only I hope they’ll not dislike it too much. 
I really like your father and respect him very 
much.” 

“T’m not thinking of my father. I can’t 
help thinking of Rachel, Jimmy. I’m not the 
kind of woman who loves to—to see other 
women hurt. You'll find out that about me, 
Jimmy. I can’t give you up. I couldn't. 
I’m not big enough for that. But if poor 
little Rachel—and she 7s a dear girl—if she 
cares more than you think ue 

‘I’m sure she doesn’t. I’m convinced she 
couldn’t bear to hurt me by I’m con- 
vinced that—Triss, I couldn’t make her 
happy. I’d make her miserable, because we’d 
be living in two different worlds. You and I— 
we think the same things; it’s better.’ 

“T think it is, Jimmy. And yet—oh, well, 
let’s not spoil our day. Jimmy, I’ve often 
thought it was unnecessary, cruel and un- 
natural punishment, to make a man go to 
the woman’s parents and tell them. If you 
want me to [’ll talk with father and mother 
myself first. In fact, I’d rather.” 

“Td rather you would,” replied James 
with a grin. ‘I’m a coward.” 

He felt gay. Patricia snuggled her head 
down to him, and they remained for a long 
time in quiet ecstasy; and after she was 
gone James thought that if human beings 
could purr he would be heard all over the 
house. 

Both James and Patricia had felt that, in 
the matter of gaining the permission of 
her parents, her mother would prove the 
more difficult. But Mrs. Corliss was almost 
complacent. It was true, the mother con- 
sidered, that James had very slender re- 
sources and was a newspaperman. Prudent 
mothers of the old-fashioned kind are not 
sanguine about newspapermen as husbands. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Corliss knew enough 
about the little world of the Corliss family 
to realize that Patricia might marry a pro- 
gressive bond salesman who could prove a 
bore and a nuisance. Or she might marry a 
broker, who, if successful, might neglect and 
humiliate Patricia with other women; and if 
he suffered a reverse he might attach himself 
to his unfortunate parents-in-law in that 
helpless and pitiful way which broken 
brokers have been known to display. Any 
way you looked at it, it was a gamble. 








“TF YOU’RE quite sure you want this very 

much,” said Mrs. Corliss to Patricia, ‘IT 
haven’t a word to say against it. I like 
James. He comes from a good family. I 
wish he had a little more of his mother in 
him, and a little less of his father. Still, I 
don’t know—it might not make you any 
happier. You’re quite prepared, dear, to get 
along in a small way? I really don’t think 
you can look to your father—you know I 
don’t like to say such things, but it may as 
well be understood; not but that we 
shouldn’t be glad to have you both stay here, 
though, until you find exactly where you 
wish to live.” 

Alfred Corliss was not so easily convinced. 
He viewed this proceeding with more than his 
usual timidity about business or social ven- 
tures. But there being no great satisfaction 
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Free recipe book, 
“A o eee coupon 





minutes — 
to freeze the luxury dessert 


- CREAM—the “best dessert 
of all’’! It has always been 
wholesome and delicious; now 
it’s so easy. Just four minutes to 
freeze it—if you do it the 
Alaska way. 

The Alaska freezer has a high 
narrow can and the famous 
Alaska open-spoon dasher that 
whips and aerates the cream as 
it freezes it. So Alaska cream is 
not only quicker and easier to 
make but it is so much more deli- 
cious—smoother, lighter, richer 
tasting than any other cream. 


So many, many delicious 
desserts—send for the 
free booklet 
THERE is a never-ending round 
of joyous surprises for the 
household that owns an Alaska. 
There are dozens and dozens of 
charming and wholesome ice 
creams and frozen desserts— 
frappés, ices, mousses; all so 
easy to make, all so economical 
—if you make them the Alaska 
way. And what better way is 
there to lower the temperature 
when it’s hot—or to please 
guests or the kiddies any time! 

Send for a free copy of the Alaska rec- 
ipe book with 38 recipes for delight- 
ful creams, ices, mousses, and the sug- 
gestion of half a hundred more. You can 


use any fruit or flavoring to make a real- 
treat delicacy—if you only know how. 

Your dealer carries Alaska freezers in 
a number of different styles (1 to 20 
qts.) from $1.50 up. Ask him about 
the Grey Goose — Alaska’s lovely 
enameled super-freezer. Tue 
ALASKA FREEZER 
Co., Inc., Dept. 
Fi, Winchendon, 
Mass. 


THE wonderful open- 
Spoon dasher of the 
Alaska Freezer that 
whips ice cream to 
delicious smooth- 
ness. 


ALASKA 


for delicious 
ice cream 


Mail coupon for free recipe book 




















THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC. 
Dept. F1, Winchendon, Mass. 


Please send me your book, GOOD NEWS FOR 
ICE-CREAM LOVERS with 38 recipes for delicious 
ice creams, ices, mousses and frappés. 
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When gebyour Spoon 


Piers aes women select their silver with great care. 


4 that is the reason we offer you a sample Wallace tea- 
spoon in one of two designs at the low cost of 25c. 


The Buckingham pattern in heavy plate expresses artis- 
ically the vigorous charm of the Georgian period. Ham- 
mered silver makes an effective background for the lus- 
trous shield with its urn and delicately wrought pendants. 
The Buckingham harmonizes with Colonial furnishings, 
now so much in vogue. 


Admirably restrained is the other design in heavy plate: 
the charming Hostess. It couples dignity with that sim- 
plicity which many women prefer in their table service. 

ts delicate motif relieves any possible effect of severity. 


When you have received your teaspoon, you’ll surely 
want a complete set of this beautiful silver. A 26-piece 
dinner service in either design costs only $32.00 at your 
local dealer’s. The knives are of finest quality stainless 
steel, and the entire service is covered by the Wallace un- 
limited time guarantee. Be sure to ask for the Blue Bird 
Box, whether you buy the set for yourself or for a gift. 
>for >——1- fear >_< 

Tue R. Wattace & Sons Mre. Co., 

Dept. 5J, Wailingford, Conn. 
y Gentlemen: I am enclosing 


[_] 25c For one Buckingham teaspoon (coin or money order preferred) 
LJ] 25c¢ For one Hostess teaspoon (coin or money order preferred) 





q 
3 wy 
ae id oes causes og Risse a Aiea ce ee RO Sees tals § 
: Please print name and address plainly—-wrap money securely. 

DCR C Ea ciots os Heeeag es RUE See SS ORS TOE big ee 

NOY oo cielo os sais eats 3a ere Bo en ap ee Bierer a vied 


>——A1NQ>—__~<+ >A >_< $$ >_< 
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Blue Bird Box 


Patents Pending 
This handsome box is 
covered with blue keratol 
and velveteen lined. 
Made of sturdy wood 
and fits into any buffet 
drawer. 
The Blue Bird Box 
goes free to purchasers of 
exclusive Wallace plate. 















The Hostess Design in The beautiful Buckingham 
heavy Wallace Plate shows in heavy Wallace Plate 
beauty and dignity of line is an unusual design 


| Our Unusual 2. tee SN 


Offer! tia 


Even the best pictures 
cannot do full justice to the 
charm of the Buckingham 
and Hostess designs. 

But there is a way to see 
the pattern you prefer! For 
a short time you may get a 
60c spoon, in either design, 
for 25c. Only one spoon can 
be sent to each person. 


We make this offer only 
because we realize that the 
beauty of this exclusive sil- 
ver is best appreciated when 
you place it on your table. 

Send 25c today for either 
one of the teaspoons, address- 
ing the R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Dept. sJ, Wall- 
ingford, Conn. 


Silve 





LLACE 


STERLING 


as AND PLATE 
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Children 


need 





The little tads 
must have their 
sweets. 


Wrigleys gives 
them. the sweets 
they crave. and 
it 18 very bene- 
ficial also. 


Its a friend to 
teeth, breath, 
appetite and 
dig estion. 


Happy children. 
aS | ie teeth 
with Wrigleys. 


For young and 
old we ‘Say: 


‘After Eve 
Meal” td 


WRIGLEYS 
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The Virtuous Husband 


(Continued from Page 208) 


to be derived from discussing the matter 
with Patricia or her mother, Mr. Corliss went 
to James. He knew, too, that it wasn’t any 
use trying to dissuade James from the proj- 
ect, for if Mrs. Corliss and Patricia were 
willing, James was as good as married this 
moment. Perhaps the reason why Alfred 
Corliss discussed the matter with Buckbar- 
row was nothing other than the reason why, 
aftera street accident, the people of the neigh- 
borhood remain gathered in little groups, 
dramatizing the event and comparing notes 
on it from every angle. 

““When I was speaking about Patricia the 
other day, James,” began Alfred Corliss, 
affecting a tone of dry humor, “I didn’t 
suppose you were planning to take her away 
from us. It must have seemed to you as 
though I were aware of your plans. Really, 
speaking seriously, I never dreamed of such 
a thing. I’m—well, naturally I’m surprised. 
I never thought of you and Triss, somehow, 
as caring for each other that way.” 

“T never did, either, till lately,” replied 
Buckbarrow eagerly. ‘That’s just it, Mr. 
Corliss. I didn’t know it, but it’s been 
growing up in both of us for years. Triss 
thinks as I do about it. It came to us both 
like that. It swept us off our feet; and we 
know it’s real and true, because we’re not 
either of us emotional.” 


R. CORLISS did not hear this excellent 
dissertation because he was walking up 

and down the room, with his hands in his 
pockets, considering what had best be said. 
Finally he wheeled about and opened the 
case of Caution versus Impetuosity. 

“You’re not thin-skinned, James. I know 
you won’t be offended if I give you my 
views on this. Don’t think for a moment, 
my boy, that I have any personal objection 
to you as a son-in-law. On the contrary. 
Why, I don’t know of anyone I’d rather have 
marry Triss, ifi—well, I’m coming to that. 
Point is, James, you and I are friends; and 
this is from one friend to another. You 
remember what I said the other day—I 
mean, about Patricia. I can’t take back a 
word of what I said, James. I do not recom- 
mend that girl as a wife.” Mr. Corliss 
stopped, looked around at the door, and 
then went and turned the key in the lock, 
smiling feebly at James as he did so. ‘‘ Now 
perhaps you think that’s a heinous thing for 
me to say about my daughter. But it isn’t 
because I don’t love her. I—love 
her dearly. She’s very precious 
to me. You can’t under- 
stand c 

“T think I do, sir,” an- 
swered James, “but I 
can’t agree. I mean,I 
know what prompts 
you to say it, but 
Triss and I have 
talked it over. She 
knows I haven’t great 
prospects; she knows 
I may never have. 
Really, Mr. Corliss, she 
isn’t so dependent on 








see 

“Ves, yes. DoI see?” asked 
the older man mildly. 

“Why, you see—well, I shouldn’t have 
said, ‘you see.’ Of course you don’t see 
what I see. Only, I know. She says she 
doesn’t mind the physical circumstances so 
long as she cares.” 

“All right. I don’t say no. Perhaps I’m 
wrong, and Triss is right. However, I 
wasn’t going to make a point of that. It’s 
something else. Confound it, James, I can’t 
exactly explain; it’s something you and I 
and Triss and the rest of the world have no 
control over; it’s something that’s happened 
to the world. There’s a new kind of woman 
in the world, and Triss is one of them. I 
can’t explain about them to you. You’ve 
got to find out for yourself. You’re a good 
chap, James. 

“Here’s my hand. I can’t tell you—it’s 
no use anyway. Triss is a good girl, and— 
and—God bless you both!” 

With this sudden collapse of his half- 
hearted opposition, Mr. Corliss made a 
hurried exit, bungling at the locked door and 










forcing Buckbarrow to the conclusion that 
his future father-in-law, while a splendid 
man in many respects, was still an ass. 

In an ecstatic frame of mind the young 
man telephoned to Wallace Jeffcoate. Jeff- 
coate, at least, wasn’t an ass. He would 
understand. 

Jeficoate came that afternoon. After 
maintaining a pleasurable mystery for a 
while Buckbarrow said, “Wallace, I’ve got 
a confession to make to you. I’m sorry, old 
man. I thought you and I were going to 
occupy that flat of ours for ages and ages. 
I’mafraid I’ve put you toa lot of trouble i 

Jeffcoate grinned. 

“T get you,” he replied. ‘‘My uxorial 
young friend, that kick in the ribs has turned 
your thoughts to matrimony! When did 
you hear from her?” 








EAR from her? Why ” Buck- 

barrow’s heart almost stopped. He 
knew instantly that Jeffcoate was thinking of 
Rachel Fernie. “It’s Patricia, Wallace— 
Patricia Corliss.” 

“Good heavens!” remarked Jeffcoate, and 
stared at his young friend. Then he saw that 
Buckbarrow expected something more than 
amazement, and he staggered to his feet and 
put out his hand. ‘Fine! Well—I must say 
I don’t wonder. Wonderful girl. Of course! 
I might have known it, Buck! You couldn’t 
be here as long as you have—— Why, if I’d 
been here I’d have proposed to her the 
first day, Buck, though of course she’d have 
laughed in my face. She’s wonderful. That 
voice!” 

Jeffcoate had more than compensated for 
his blunder. These words warmed Buck- 
barrow like a tropic breeze. He marveled 
at Jeffcoate’s discrimination. 

“Yes, isn’t she a dream?” sighed Buck- 
barrow. 

But having gone this far, Jeffcoate had 
done his best. Something was gnawing at 
him. It was something that had to be said. 
“Look here, Buck,’ murmured the older 
man, leaning over and talking straight into 
Buckbarrow’s eyes, ‘“‘it isn’t for me to ask, 
except that you’ve wanted me to go along 
with you in your affairs. Buck—this is— 
sudden. The little girl out in the coun- 
try ” 

Buckbarrow could not well resent this. 
He began to explain. He was still explaining 
when Patricia came into the room. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Jeff- 

coate! Have you heard? You 
hate me, don’t you? I’ve gone 
and broken up your mé- 
nage, and taken away 
your friend, and every- 
thing. Please try to 
forgive me. Oh, [know 
it’s been said before, 
and women haven’t 
lived up to it, but I 

do mean what I say 

when I tell you that I 

want you and James to 

be just the same as be- 
fore; I want you to see 
just as much of each other 
as you like. And, Jimmy, I’ve 
just been thinking that the best 
thing that can be said for the con- 
vention of marriage is that it leads so many 
people to go and see Niagara Falls who 
otherwise never would go. Shall we go and 
ry) Pai 
see the Falls: xu 


AMES BUCKBARROW could not realize 

as he lay basking in the sunshine of his 
convalescence exactly what his letters would 
mean to the Fernie household. Buck- 
barrow’s wounds were those of a soldier; and 
though pain is pain, it is undeniable that 
there is a vast difference between the pain 
which is acquired in the rounds of duty, and 
that which comes from, for instance, igno- 
miniously falling downstairs or stumbling 
into an unguarded cellar hole. Besides, 
Buckbarrow had achieved additional de- 
lights as the result of his staved ribs and 
his bruised head. He had achieved Patricia. 

But in the little home in Spaulding there 
was no philosophy about it. James, beloved 
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Hereis the Prize Recipe 
Also Winners of the 


First Five Prizes 


19902° 


cash prizes 


— 


NE NEW ways of ta, 


Delicious-Instant 


offec 


FIRST PRIZE $500.00 


ADELE EDWARDS, 23 Winant Avenue, 
Port Richmond, S.I., N. Y. 











FIRST PRIZE RECIPE 


G. Washington’s Coffee }4 cup of butter, 1 cup 


sugar, 2 eggs, 134 cups 
Apple Cream Cake flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 





ing powder, '4 teaspoon salt, 14 cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
G. Washington's Coffee. Cream butter, add sugar 
gradually, then eggs well beaten. Next sift and add 
flour, baking powder and salt, alternately with the 
milk in which the G. Washington's Coffee has been 
dissolved. Beat thoroughly and bake in moderately 
hot oven in two greased square layer cake pans. 
G. Washington’s Coffee 1 pound apples, noe’ 
“11: and grated, 1 pounc 
Apple Filling powdered sugar, rind 
and juice 3 lemons, 4 pound sweet butter, 2 well- 
beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon G. Washington's Coffee, 


1cup finely chopped pecans (optional). Put apples, 
sugar, rind and juice of lemons with butter into up- 
per vessel of double boiler, place over hot water over 
maderate fire, and when butter is melted add well- 
beaten eggs and cook until thick—about 15 minutes— 
stirring frequently. When cooked add the G. Wash- 
ington’s Coffee, dissolved in 1 tablespoon hot water, 
and the pecans if used. When cold spread between 
layers of cake. 


34 teaspoon G. Washington's 
Coffee, dissolved in 34 cup boil- 
ing water, grated rind 1 orange, 
1 tablespoon orange juice, 14 cups brown sugar, 4 cup 
butter, 34 cup thin cream, 1 egg yolk. Cook together 
all ingredients except egg yolk until a little tested in 
cold water forms soft ball. Cool slightly, add beaten 
egg yolk and beat until thick enough to spread. 


G. Washington’s 
Coffee Frosting 


2nd Prize $250.00 
Mrs. Huldah McKee 
4435 Clara Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


4th Prize $50.00 
Nina de Sola Mendes 
Pelham 
New York 


3rd Prize $75.00 
Mrs. Henry B. Graybill 
Hong Lok 
Canton, China 


5th Prize $25.00 
Mara Serriov 
General Delivery 
Sarasota, Florida 


It gives us pleasure to announce the 
above awards. Recipes came in by 
the thousands—from every State of 
the Union. The contest proved a rev- 
elation as to the many different ways 
in which G. Washington’s Delicious 
Instant Coffee can be used. 


While all could not win prizes, we believe that 
every contestant has discovered that G. Wash- 
ington’s Delicious Instant Coffee is a prize in 
itself as a handy dessert helper. 


In demonstrating that G. Washington’s De- 
licious Instant Coffee is marvelous as a flavor- 
ing for desserts, don’t forget that it makes 
most delicious coffee. Just pure, unadulter- 
ated coffee that dissolves instantly in water, 
hot or cold. No grounds, no boiling, no waste, 
no worry. No coffee pot or percolator needed. 


We have prepared a folder of the prize winning 
recipes and names of all winners which will be 
sent upon request. 





Sold in three 
sizes— 


1 small, medium 


and large 
|pREPARED. COFFE G. WASHINGTON 
MADE IN 76 2 He cuP , COFFEE 
tthe SMP rast Jj REFINING CO. 
Jp 


522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Vr you dress to please men, to please women, 
or to please yourself, perfume is the subtlest thing with 
which you have to deal. More subtle than line, or texture, 
or colour... 


It gives you a feeling of lightness, of confidence, when you 
draw in the first breath of it. It keeps on whispering to you 
long after you think you've stopped noticing it. It brings up 
strange selves, new selves, from the depths of consciousness. 


AND WHAT DOES IT DO TO OTHERS? . . . More than you'll ever 
know. It changes their moods, their opinions of you. Some- 
times it shatters a whole destiny, and builds it up in a breath! 


When you choose a perfume for yourself, do you know why 
you do it? Do you think out the effect you're trying to get— 
as you do with your frocks, your hats? . . . Or do you rush 
in between the matinee and tea, to pick a pretty bottle? .. . 


For ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS, the House of Houbigant 
has thought in perfumes, livéd in gardens, in laboratories, in 
the magic world of strange and priceless odors. Every advance 
that art and science made—in blending, aging the raw ma- 
terials, bottling in wondrous flasks—to the House of 
Houbigant these things were more important than anything 
else in the world. Each perfume must be a little living 
breathing work of art, finished as a cameo—in a container 
fit for it. Nothing could be neglected that could make per- 
fection doubly perfect. 





PAR 


HOUBIGANT Inc. 16 West 49th Street, New York 


UB 


PERFUME ~~ > 


the subtlest weapon you have 


Forgetting thousands of perfumes that have had their 
charming little day, the House of Houbigant has saved just 
those few that cannot be allowed to blow away across the 
years—those are so delicate, so beautiful, so full of sentiment, 
or mystery, or witchery, or gayety that they have to be 
kept! . . . Some are older than old—and some are new as 
tomorrow—and some are as timeless as Eve . . . One of 
them is yours. You will never be quite yourself, your love- 
liest, most alluring self, until you find it. 


But HOW CAN YOU FIND IT? Not through advice. But with 
your own instinct, concentrated on a few of the world’s 
subtlest odors created by Houbigant—testing—trying— 
this one, this, this . . . until you know. To begin the ad- 
venture, write to the House of Houbigant now, saying 
whether you're most interested in the old-fashioned flower 
perfumes, perfumes popular 
in France, or the latest origi- 
nations, as yet hardly launched. 
Samples will come back, in 
sachet form, together with a 
little booklet “Things Perfumes 
Whisper” that shows you how 
to test until you find... and 
what to do with your new 
and wonderful discovery when 
you've made it! 


$5. 
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At the left you see the quaint 
clear glass Buddha bottle that 
enshrines Subtilité, the newest 
and most sophisticated Houbi- 
gant perfume; $12.50. Next to 
it, Le Temps des Lilas, green 
and limpid, pure as a garden; 
Mon Boudoir, brown as 
amber in its lovely crystal bottle, 
beloved of the true coquette; $8. 
Then Ideal, with the dull gold 
cameo face that is known all 
over the world; $6.75. Behind 
them stands Quelques Fleurs, 
a nosegay of dreams that ap- 
peals to almost everyone; $7.50. 










Thoroughly perfumed, 
in correct shades and the 
prettiest box—Houbigant 
compact powder in odors: 
Quelques Fleurs, Mon 
Boudoir, Le Temps des 
Lilas, Ideal and others. 


Price $1.50 


Beauty may be only skin deep, but 


it needs a film of mystery between it 
and the sun—a dash of face powder, 
just the right shade, light, soft, per- 





HOUBIGANT Lp. 46 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


clinging, the kind that stays 


fumed, cl 

on but never looks it. In Ideal, 
Quelques Fleurs, Mon Boudoir, Le 
Temps des Lilas, Subtilité and other 
Houbigant odors. Price $1.50. 
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Sunny Hair 


Due to a new Shampoo 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


My hair glistens like a halo. All 
who see me on the stage or elsewhere 
know that. Thousands. of girls and 
women envy and admire its glint. 

That sunny hair is largely due to a 
new-type shampoo I found. It was 
evolved by famous chemists who have 
studied shampoos for 50 years and 
over. They have made some 250 
kinds, improving them step by step. 

Men who create new beauty helps 
usually send them to me. That be- 
cause of my fame, and because count- 
less women now use what I employ. 
[ have spent 40 years in searching for 
the utmost in beauty aids. Now I sup- 
ply those aids to others. Whenever I 
find a new help, it interests women 
everywhere. 

A year ago these experts sent me a 
supply of this new shampoo. They 
said it formed the final result of 50 
years of effort. That it contained 20 
ingredients helpful to the hair. And 
that two factorsgivea glint to the hair. 

I tried it, and the results delighted 
me. I have used countless shampoos, 
but never one like this. Never one 
which left my hair so soft, so clean, 
so beautiful. 

Then I supplied it to some hundreds 
of women, and they overwhelmed me 
with requests for more. They found 
it, as I did, a remarkable shampoo. 

I have added it now to my line. It 
is made for me by the chemists who 
evolved it. The name is Edna Wallace 
Hopper’s Fruity Shampoo. Druggists 
and toilet counters everywhere sup- 
ply it. 

I shall be glad to send enough to try 
if you will mail the coupon. You will be 
delighted with it. You will’see at once 
how much it does to glorify the hair. 

Try it for your own sake. Ifit brings 
to you the lustrous hair it brought to 
me, you'll be glad to know it. 





A Free Shampoo 


| Just mail this coupon with your name 
and address inserted to 


Edna Wallace Hopper 


536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
911-LHJ 
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by all three, had been cruelly hurt. He 
was lying at this very moment in agony, 
possibly in danger! Not only Eliza Fernie 
and Rachel, but even Samuel Fernie knew 
that James was the sort who would mini- 
mize his injuries. Yet there was no outcry 
when the three souls looked at one another 
affrightedly after reading their letters. In 
emergencies tears were not recklessly spilled 
in that little group. 

There was a choking silence, finally 
broken by Sam Fernie: “If he’s able to 
write three letters, and the longest ones he 
ever wrote us, seems as though he can’t be 
badly off, mother.” 

“Think what you like!” Eliza Fernie an- 
nounced. ‘As for me ” She rose from 
her chair meaningly. 

“You’re going to Boston,’ 
Fernie accurately. 

“Yes, lam. That’s just what I’m going 
to do! Did you think I was going to stay 
here and fold my hands like a nincompoop, 
Sam? Well, you don’t know me, that’s all.” 

Aboard the train, Eliza Fernie and Rachel 
sat silently for ten miles. Finally the red brick 
buildings of Smardon School flashed out of 
the forests, just as James Buckbarrow had 
seen them from the train when he had gone 
from Spaulding to confer with his guardian 
at Brookline. 





, 


guessed Sam 


LIZA said abruptly: ‘There’s where 

James went to school, Rachy. I never 
shall forget the day Sam brought him home 
and hid him on the piazza. Poor little fellow! 
Rachy, your father and I were talking about 
the Tribune the other night. Your father 
isn’t as well as he might be. I wonder if 
James will ever want to come, as he said. 
Sam dreams about it os 

“T don’t know, mother.” 

Mrs. Fernie looked out of the corners of 
her eyes at the charming young figure beside 
her. She assayed with maternal cunning, at 
a glance, all that wealth of robust and allur- 
ing womanhood, that full throat and bosom, 
that wealth of brown hair, so luxuriant that 
it had to be caught up in mysterious and 
complicated folds at the back, and at that 
satisfying wholeness which had long since 
begun to bring young Spaulding men around 
to the Fernie house on preposterous errands, 
missions which seemed to lose their impor- 
tance immediately when the young men 
discovered that Rachel was not at home. 

“Don’t be a fool, Rachy!” snapped her 
companion suddenly. 

“Tl try not to be a fool,’ answered the 
younger woman with a smile. 

“You know what I mean well enough,” 
added Eliza. ‘James is the kind who would 
be happier—yes, and better off in the end— 
in Spaulding.” 

Rachel made no answer. 

Eliza went on firmly: “But if he shouldn’t 





want to come, then you mustn’t consider us, 


Rachy. You’ve got your life to live, and 
Sam and I are running downhill. You’ve 
done enough for us already. We’ll never be 
lonely any more, because you and Ernest 
and James will always be with us, in our 
thoughts.” 

That was all. The talk dwindled to 
nothing again, and Eliza Fernie actually 
slept the last twenty miles before reaching 
the North Station of Boston. 


HUS it happened that about half past five 
that afternoon as Wallace Jeffcoate was 
sitting in an easy-chair, with his feet cocked 
up on a radiator, considering whether he 
should—it being his night off—prepare him- 
self a lonely bachelor meal on the gas stove 
or go out to a less comfortable and equally 
lonely restaurant near by, the doorbell rang. 
Jeffcoate growled, and went to the door. 
He looked into the faces of the two women 
for a moment, assuming that they had come 
to the wrong door. Then recognition came. 
The young woman whose picture was even 
now in the adjoining bedroom was standing 
before him. Rachel Fernie! And, also, 
Jeffcoate knew Eliza Fernie as well as 
though he had seen her intimately for years. 
The whole horrible truth assailed him at 
one stroke. He knew who the women were 
and why they had come. It needed no spe- 
cial acuteness to divine that his young 
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friend Buckbarrow had not advised Rachel 
and her mother of: his present address. 
“Confound him!” groaned Jeffcoate in- 
wardly. He stared foolishly. 

“Are you Mr. Jeffcoate?” the younger 
woman was asking, with a distinct tremor in 
her voice. ‘Is James—is Mr. Buckbarrow— 
does he live here?” 

““No—yes, I mean. Yes, of course. I’m 
Wallace Jeffcoate. Wo-won’t you come in? 
Tl t-tell him. I think I—you’re Miss 
Fernie, aren’t you? And Mrs. Fernie. I’m 
g-glad to see you. I’m Wallace Jeffcoate.” 
Jeffcoate was conscious that he had an- 
nounced twice that he was Wallace Jeffcoate. 
He saw Mrs. Fernie’s eyebrows rise slightly 
and her lips tighten, and it flashed across the 
star reporter that the older lady had already 
concluded that he, Jeffcoate, was an idiot. 
Somehow he felt a pleasurable relief in that 
thought. 

“Ts he—is he better?” gasped the younger 
woman, making the plunge at once. 


“(\H, YES, I should say he is. Won’t you 

come in? It wasn’t anything, really, you 
know. Nothing to be frightened about. Just 
p-painful, that’s all. He’s up and about like 
a squirrel—like a—well, I mean, he’s out of 
bed now. Won’t you come in?” Jeffcoate 
repeated this last invitation in a tone which 
sounded like a dirge, oblivious of the fact, 
too, that they were already in, and all that 
remained was to close the door like a man of 
intelligence, and seat them in the living 
room like a man of civility. 

‘Are you sure, young man?” Eliza Fernie 
snapped, referring, of course, to James Buck- 
barrow’s condition. She addressed him as 
‘‘young man”’ in response to her conviction 
that he must be a young man or a fool and, 
in charity, he might be the former. 

Jeffcoate finally got them into chairs and 
burbled: “TI should have known you even 
on the most crowded street in Boston, Miss 
Fernie. I’ve seen your picture, you know.”’ 

He was instantly rewarded for this happy 
remark by seeing a crimson wave come and 
recede in those smooth cheeks. 

“Ha-ha! And I knew you from hearing 
so much about you, Mrs. Fernie.” The 
“ha-ha,”’ Jeffcoate instantly told himself, 
was unnecessary, and, worse than unneces- 
sary, it was out of place. Mrs. Fernie glared 
at the unfortunate. But there was no erasing 
the “‘ha-ha” now that it had been uttered, 
and Jeffcoate galloped onward with reckless 
imbecility: ‘‘Do you like our little flat? Not 
so bad for a couple of lonely men, is it? 
Those books—those big ones—that’s the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; that’s Jim’s; he’s 
the mental heavyweight here, you know. 
Ha-ha! He got those ” Jeffcoate’s voice 
died away as though the dynamo had broken 
down. He cursed himself for that second 
“ha-ha,” which had driveled from his lips. 
He felt that his brain was collapsing. 





HEN Mrs. Fernie was speaking again, 
and the rasp in her voice tore Jeffcoate’s 
nerves like tissue paper. “‘ Where is he?” 

It seemed to Jeffcoate that he had lived 
his whole life for the sole purpose of being 
ready to answer that question, and now he 
couldn’t answer it. He braced himself. Out 
it must come! It was useless to parry and 
fence. It only made things worse. Jeffcoate 
stammered: ‘“I—I’m sorry—the fact is— 
Mr. Buckbarrow has—has i 

Mrs. Fernie had risen to her feet, and Jeff- 
coate saw a film flodt across her eyes. She 
uttered one faint cry, ‘‘ Dead!” and then the 
newspaperman put out his arms just in time, 
and caught her as she fell. 

“Mother!” Rachel sprang from her chair 
and clasped Eliza in her arms, so that both 
the man and young woman were sustaining 
Mrs. Fernie, and were looking into each 
other’s faces in consternation. Then, with- 
out speaking, but with tacit understanding 
of the necessity, they lay Eliza down on the 
near-by couch, and Rachel began chafing her 
hands. 

“You might get a towel and some cold 
water,” she said to Jeffcoate. “It’s nothing 
serious,” she explained when Jeffcoate re- 
turned. ‘Mother has had these fainting 
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is super- 
pha f at attachment 
for hot weather 
makes it a wonderful 
electric breeze 
bringer, for $3.00. 





Shine silver with this 
polisher. Grinder and 
polisher both for $1.50. 





Sold and guaranteed by Electrical, Hardware, 
Department and Sewing Machine stores 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


Hamicton Beacu Mre. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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When unexpected guests arrive, 
Blue Label Ketchup will help you 
“dress up” ordinary food in many 
appetizing ways. The coupon will 
bring you fifty new recipes. 
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‘Whenever you need 
tomato flavor reach 


Jn an emergency 


There's magic in a bottle hs 
of Blue Label Ketchu p- Pecopens te 





ity and spiced 
to perfection. 








TRANGE as it may seem, you can concoct the most 
delicious tomato soup or bouillon—in five min- 
utes or less—a savory tomato sauce for your fish 

or breaded chops, a new and piquant tomato rarebit, 
or a zestful cocktail sauce, using no tomatoes except 
those we have concentrated in a single bottle of Blue 


Label Ketchup! 


In that one bottle you get all the goodness of nine 
big, flawless tomatoes. Spiced just enough, but not 
too much; free from strong acidity; cooked lightly 
in the old-fashioned way, this ketchup retains all the 
rich, appetizing flavor of fresh, ripe tomatoes. 


We have a new and fascinating booklet of recipes. 
Mail the coupon for your copy, then phone your 
grocer for a bottle of Blue Label Ketchup. 


P. S. If your husband is like most men he is fond 
of tomato flavor. Give him Blue Label Ketchup 
with his meals. It’s the kind he likes, and it’s good for 
him because it is not overspiced nor strongly acid. 


TOMATO 


KETC HUP 
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| Curtice Brothers Company 
Department 30, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your new 


recipe booklet, Pei Wars to Use 


KETCHUP one 
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Makes hair easy 
to manage -- - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrange it—whether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately ! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly ! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacks nat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky or pasty 






















Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 



























3223 —Imported Swiss Organdie Poke; hem 
stitched crown, wired brim, picot edge. Pleat- $ 
ed Organdie band & bows. White & colors. 4 









me |. Kiddig, Capr 


MAKE EVERY CHILD 
A PICTURE 


Mothers—write NOW for Fairfame 
Ny elatet-ae sfele) < (deme Ws slelueetirl Me) aad (1d 
fascinating” — baby in her cutest expres- 
coveteeessutontcemetemmelattietectl Mm crtturtets 
Kiddie Cap Models. 

If your favorite shop does not carry 
Fairfame Kiddie Caps, write us sending 
their name and fa ai and we will 
Sth a)s) baa veltmestaelttsdsMaetsen 


Priced $2. $3 and up 


Fou 10 West 20 St. Murlur 
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spells lately. She’ll be all right in a moment. 
You didn’t mean—about James 4 

“No!” Jeficoate was aware that he rather 
bawled the word. “I didn’t mean anything 
had happened to Jim. She misunderstood. 
No wonder! This—this is a terrible situation 
for me, Miss Fernie. It’s—it isn’t anything 
the trouble with Jim, physically fe 

“He is married,”’ interjected Rachel, her 
face pale, her lips tight, her eyes luminous. 
“Ts that it, Mr. Jeffcoate? Please tell me if 
pias 

“Yes, Miss Fernie,” 
answered the man. 
“Tm sorry.” 

“T knew it almost 
the first time you 
spoke,” said Rachel 
evenly, still chafing 
the lean hands _ be- 
tween hers. ‘It was 
good of you to try to 
break it easily to me, 
but I saw it in your 
face. Mother didn’t, 
of course. There, 
she’s coming to!” 








LIZA FERNIE 
opened her eyes 
and stared upward a 
moment. Then she sat bolt upright with ex- 
traordinary vigor for a woman who had been 
unconscious the minute before, and snapped: 
“Well, I’m a simpleton. Rachel, did I 
faint? What was—you were saying ie 
‘James is well and happy, mother,” put 
in Rachel quickly. “He is only married, 
that’s all. That’s what Mr. Jeffcoate was 
going to telk us.” 

“Not exactly. He hasn’t—yet,” Jeffcoate 
bunglingly explained. 

“He is going to be married,’ added 
Rachel in a colorless tone. 

“Married!” Eliza Fernie’s eyes expressed 
a complete mental fog. ‘‘Who says so?” 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Fernie ds 

“Never mind being sorry. How do you 
know? Did James tell you that? Who is 
she?” 

“Her name is Corliss,” replied Jeffcoate 
miserably. 

Mrs. Fernie rose slowly to her feet, her 
eyes still fixed on Jeffcoate, and patted the 
hips of her gown and straightened her hair, 
which had escaped its pins. “Where is 
James?” she asked. 

“T think he is at the Corliss home in 
Brookline, if he hasn’t left.” 

“Can you call him on the telephone?” 

“No, please,”’ came from Rachel firmly. 
“Mother, we mustn’t bother him. Mr. 
Jeffcoate isn’t mistaken of course. He is 
James’ closest friend. I’m afraid we’ve 
made trouble enough for him as it is. Thank 
you ever so much, Mr. Jeffcoate. We'll go 
now. Come, mother.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t go like this,”’ objected 
the man. ‘Mrs. Fernie isn’t able to go out. 
I can’t let you. Even if there’s a train, it 
would be too late. You really must stay 
here. We’ve two large bedrooms, you know. 
Please persuade her to stay, Mrs. Fernie.” 

“He’s right, Rachy,” said Eliza after a 
moment. “I—I don’t really think I’ve 
strength enough even to go to a hotel. It’s 
very nice of you, Mr.—Mr.—I never can 
remember your name. I’m sorry I spoke so 
sharply to you. I was all nerves. I’m not 
used to traveling.” 

“Oh, that’s fine!” cried Jeffcoate. ‘Did 
you check your baggage at the station? I 
can get it for you “4 











ACHEL blushed. “ We’ve only a bag; we 
had to pack ina hurry, and—where is the 
bag? Oh, we must have left it in the hall!” 
“Great Scott!” cried Jeffcoate. “This is 
Boston, Miss Fernie. This is the town where 
Diogenes carried his lantern.” He rushed 
to the outer door; then he came back with a 
large suitcase, grinning. ‘It was still there. 
I guess nobody has been up the stairs since 
you came.” 

There was an awkward silence. 

Then Jeffcoate continued: “I’d like to 
take you out to dinner. It’s my night off 
and I haven’t a thing in the world to do. 
And how about going to the theater Re 








Rachel shook her head slowly, and mo- 
tioned perceptibly toward the older woman, 
as though to say that she would need rest. 
“‘Didn’t James write me once, Mr. Jeficoate, 
that you sometimes cooked your own meals?” 

The man understood. “Oh, yes; Pll show 
you the kitchen. Want me to run out and 
get something for dinner—supper, rather? 
Now, that’ll be just the thing, won’t it?” 

‘Could you show us the room where we 
are going to stay?”’ asked Rachel. 

* “His room is the 
better one,” replied 
Jeffcoate gingerly. 

“T’d like to sleep 
in his room,” said the 
young woman, with 
such quiet sincerity 
that Jeffcoate felt a 
lump gather in his 
throat. 


S IT turned out, 
though Jeffcoate 
brought in enough 
food to last an ample 
family for several 
days, the dinner was 
not much of a suc- 
cess. Eliza Fernie 
did not come to the 
little table atall. Jeffcoate and Rachel ate 
almost silently, save when the man paused to 
utter an earnest appreciation of her cooking 
and to compare it with restaurant food. 

They rose at last, and Rachel said she 
would wash the dishes. ‘‘Let me wipe them. 
I’m a great wiper,” urged Jeffcoate. 

Rachel gave a decided negative. “It’s bad 
enough for men to do dishes when they have 
no women around,” she said firmly. 

So Jeffcoate leaned against the kitchen 
wall and smoked, while she deftly did the 
work. What astonished him greatly was the 
ease and speed with which she attacked the 
task. In contrast to his own unhandy efforts 
it seemed miraculous. Then they went into 
the living room and sat down. 

Suddenly she asked: ‘‘ Did James speak of 
me—very much, Mr. Jeffcoate? You don’t 
mind my asking? I’m quite calm. Really, 
I’m not going to cry, or anything like that. 
I just would like to know. Besides, there was 
really nothing—between us. You might mis- 
understand. James was free, perfectly free to 
do—what he wished.” 

“‘He did speak of you, almost every day,” 
lied Jeffcoate like a gentleman. “I don’t 
understand it—this thing, Miss Fernie. It 
was because of his accident; they took him 
out there to Brookline.” 

She nodded slowly. ‘Yes, I know. He’s 
really quite well again?” 

“Yes, he is. A little weak, I think, but he’s 
all right, I’m sure.” 

“Has Miss Corliss ever been here?” 

Jeffcoate winced. ‘‘ Yes, once, Miss Fernie— 
with her mother.” 


“FYO YOU think he will be happy, Mr. 
Jeffcoate? You know James so well— 
better than I do, because you’re men to- 
gether. Oh, I hope he will be happy. I do, 
I do. Do you think 4 
“God knows,” replied Jeffcoate gravely. 








“T don’t know, Miss Fernie. They don’t 
know. She isn’t the sort 46 
“Ves? ”? 


“T was just thinking—not the sort—not 
like you.” ; 

“I’ve bothered you enough,” Rachel said, 
rising. ‘‘We’ll go home in the morning. I 
think there’s a train about ten from the 
North Station. Ican’t ever thank you enough 
for being so kind and good to us—to me. 
I know what it meant to you to have us come 
to you like this. Good night, Mr. Jeffcoate.” 

Impulsively Jeffcoate seized one of her 
hands and bent over to it, and pressed his 
lips to it. “Good night, dear little girl,” he 
said brokenly. ‘‘God bless you!” 

After she had gone Jeffcoate said to him- 
self, half aloud: ‘Where do you get that 
ham actor stuff, old man? But, hang it, you 
meant it too!” 

He added, after a moment: “‘ Buckbarrow, 
you’re a blankety-blanked lunatic!” 


(Continued in the Fune Home Fournal) 












Orange Magic 
that changes to 
BLUSH ROSE 


$-ITHER after you have 
tried all the other lip- 
sticks, or sooner, you are 
going to discover Tangee 
is the only one that is orange 
in the stick and— 


Changes to just that shade 
of blush rose that is warm, 
young, and zatural. 


You'll discover further 
that Tangee is permanent— 
waterproof—proof against 
the friction of a napkin—a 
handkerchief—kiss-proof. 


And Tangee is absolutely 
harmless. Instead of the usual 
grease base, it contains cold 
cream that is softening and 
soothing to the lips. Yet, 
because Tangee is firm in its 
consistency, and because one 
application lasts all day, 
Tangee lasts about five times 
as long as the usual stick. 


It costs but one dollar to 
try this lovely new beauty, 
and economy...Get it today. 


For a Tangee Complexion 


Tangee Rouge is Tangee Lip- 
stick’s best friend. Créme Rouge 
for dry skins— Rouge Compact 
for the average skin. Goes on 
easily—changesinstantly—blends 
perfectly—stays put. W hat price 
magic? Lipstick, $1. Créme 
Rouge, $1. Rouge Compact, $.75 
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If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to 
Gerorce W. Lurr Co,, 
New York. Your dealer’s 
name will be appreciated 
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‘What is 
Culture 


Perfect manners? 
Poise? Finished taste in dress? 


it the gift of hospitality. 


provided. 


They are not rich homes always 


homes. 





upon in all the personal accessories 


Four rolls of A. P.W. Satin 
} Tissue are a year’s supply 
for the average family. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
are now identified by the A. P.W. 
checker doll wrapper. 








Le 


: | 
Education? 
All play a part. Yet there is 
another quality you instinctively | 
look for in people of genuine re- | 
finement—perhaps one might call 


Go into their homes and somehow 
every detail that could possibly 
contribute to your pleasure and 
comfort seems to have been 


but always they are thoughtful 
And in such homes you 
will almost invariably find our 
product. For A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
Toilet Paper, with its exquisite 
texture and pure wood pulp con- | 
tent, insures that perfect standard 
of quality which gentlefolk insist 


| A.P.W. PAPER CO. 
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Send for a Rag Doll 











12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 


Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P. W. doll character, 


$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 
of A. P.W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 








is ——_ a 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue Ss 
—Pure White—Fort (se. - ~~ Finest 
Orange— Cross Cut- sed IN TESS ia 
Bob White and Onli- \ 6 
won toilet paper and 
paper towels. 2500 
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Thrifty Mothers 


who make their own or their chil- 


dren’s dresses, will appreciate the 
beauty and endless variety of 
“F-A QUALITY” 
BIAS FOLD TAPES 

They trim and bind; add a dainty 
finish to the garment; wear and 
wash perfectly, and have a_ thou- 
sand uses, 

At all good stores or sent direct. 
FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO. 

Philadelphia 














“All right. 
please.” 

The next day was Sunday. I always 
worked in the studio on Sundays, as I then 
had the place to myself and enjoyed a whole 
day without anything to distract my atten- 
tion. I got there early the next morning—I 
had been given a key to let myself in with— 
impatient and excited with the idea of getting 
those wings into shape before anyone could 
stop me. I looked about for the largest and 
sharpest modeling tool I could find, mounted 
the scaffolding and spent two heavenly hours 
scraping and cutting off plasteline from one 
of the wings. 

In the midst of my frantic efforts I heard a 
key turned in the studio door. I stood quite 
still, petrified with fear. I felt sure that if the 
assistant came in at that moment he wouldn’t 
hesitate to murder me right there and entomb 
my body in one of the plaster casts, as had 
recently been done in one of the Grand 
Guignol horrors. But luck was with me. The 
door opened slowly and disclosed MacMon- 
nies. He looked at the floor, now piled high 
with plasteline, started and leaned against 
the wall, evidently thinking the whole statue 
had fallen and broken into fragments; then 
his glance traveled up the scaffolding until 
it reached me. 

“What has happened?” he exclaimed. 





Why not? Anything you 


ERROR or excitement or embarrassment 

invariably make me a bit shrill. I called 
down to him in a loud voice: ‘It just had 
to be done, Mr. MacMonnies. Come up here 
and see for yourself. You haven’t looked at 
the enlargement ofthe wings. That man has 
been putting pigeon wings on your wonderful 
Victory. Come up and look at them!” 

He came up very slowly, a step at a time, 
for he was still quite weak; and as he drew 
nearer and nearer my fright increased. What 
if he should say the assistant had done right 
and I all wrong? He walked slowly round 
the platform, looked carefully at the wing I 
had demolished—at least flattened out—and 
then at the other large pigeon wing which 
I hadn’t had time to touch. After this he 
looked at his little plaster model that was 
standing beside me—in more ways than one 
as its flat wings spoke convincingly of what 
I had been trying to do—threw another 
glance at the enlarged wings, said nothing, 
climbed down the scaffolding, went to his 
desk to get a letter he had come for, crossed 
to the door, fitted his key in the lock, held the 
door open and then, for the first time, 
met my agonized eyes. I may 
have passed through moments 
equally terrifying, but I 
don’t seem to recall them. 

“All right, Miss Scud- 
der,” hesaid quietly. “Go 
on—just as you have 
been doing.” 

It was a great satisfac- 
tion to have gained my 
point; and more impor- 
tant still, to be allowed to 
finish those wings my- 
self. But the assistant! 
After that he bided his 
time to get even with me. 

When the Victory was 
completed MacMonnies 
took me with him to 
the studio in the Rue 
de l’Arrivée, where 
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the master’s work to think of anything but 
reproducing it as exactly as I could. 
It was when the work on this Quadriga was 
finished that the assistant found his long- 
awaited opportunity. He came to the Im- 
passe studio one day when he was sure of find- 
ing me alone and told me he had just heard 
some discouraging news; the worked-over 
Bacchante had been cast and, due to the 
chemical action of the plaster on vaseline, the 
surface had melted before the mold had set, 
all on account of too much vaseline used by 
me on the surface. After letting this distress- 
ing recountal sink in thoroughly, he went on 
to tell me that he had just seen MacMonnies 
that morning, and that he had told him that 
my work on the Quadriga was wholly unsatis- 
factory and that he was going to have it done 
over entirely by his other two assistants. 


Y REACTION to these two discourag- 

ing stories was violent and definite. I 

didn’t think or reason or consider anything. 
I felt there was only one thing to do; and 
the quicker I did it the better for everyone 
concerned. I was an utter failure; I had been 
engaged and paid by the master to work for 
him, and my work was proving worthless, 
besides being a great loss in time and money 
to him. 

As soon as MacMonnies arrived at the 
studio, without waiting for him to express 
the disappointment the assistant had told me 
he felt over the Quadriga and the surface of 
the Bacchante, I announced abruptly that I 
was going to New York. 

“T think it’s time I was getting back to my 
own country. And—TI think it would be a 
great advantage to me now to study a while 
with Saint-Gaudens. Will you give me a 
letter to him?” 

A peculiar expression flitted across his face; 
then he went quickly toward the table where 
he kept writing materials. ‘Of course [ll 
give you a letter to Saint-Gaudens; half a 
dozen if you like.” 

His haste, his indifference, his, to me, de- 
termination to get rid of me at once hurt me 
deeply. 

Years later, when we were out for a long 
tramp over the hills behind Giverney and 
were talking over those days in Paris, Mac- 
Monnies turned to me abruptly and said: 

“Look here, Janet, I always wanted to 
know what it was that really decided you to 
leave Paris so suddenly that time. It’s long 
enough ago now for you to tell me.” 

I smiled a bit sadly. “Didn’t you 

ever really find out?” 
“‘T never had the slightest idea. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t 
mind telling you now that 

I was rather annoyed at 

you—hurt too.” 

“You! Why?” 

“Oh, somehow I had 
the feeling that you had 
come to the conclusion 
that you had got all you 
could out of me and felt 
that you had better go 
on to Saint-Gaudens. I 
suppose it was a foolish 
sort of sensitiveness. 
Anyway that’s what I 
felt.” 


S HE whole incident 
rushed back to me 





the enlargement of 
his Quadriga for the 
arch that now stands at the entrance of Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, was being done. I had 
seen the designs and some of the work for this 
group of four horses; but it was a revelation 
to find all the horses enlarged to their final 
huge size and standing about the large studio 
awaiting the final touches of the master. 


HILE I was gazing at them MacMon- 

nies picked up a tool, told me to watch 
what he was doing, began working on one of 
the horses and told me to reproduce on the 
other three horses what he was doing. His 
confidence in me during those days had made 
me a perfect tool to repeat whatever he did. I 
never thought of trying any tricks of my own, 
as that assistant had; I was too completely 
imbued with admiration and appreciation of 





with its discouraging de- 
tails, and I recounted it 
to him just as it had happened. He listened 
with increasing amazement. ‘‘There wasn’t 
a word of truth about the Quadriga,’’ he 
burst forth. 

Then: ‘The horses were cast and put into 
bronze just as you last saw them in the stu- 
dio. No changes were made, and none had 
been discussed. When you left the studio I 
lost my best assistant.” 

All of which goes to prove that misunder- 
standings should be threshed out with per- 
fect frankness and honesty on both sides; 
otherwise they may change the whole course 
of one’s life. That misunderstanding with 
MacMonnies surely changed mine. If it 
hadn’t been for that I would never have 
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CAn Gssential to 
Good Housckesping 


ODERN kitchen 

planning demands 
the beauty, convenience 
and durability of Porce- 
Namel kitchen tables. 
The patented Laflat top 
which will never buckle, 
bulge or warp;convenient 
stool; extensive cupboard 
and drawer space are fea- 
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tures which you want in 27x42 inches 
the most frequently used 7 
unit in your home. Let 
us help you plan your 
kitchen through our 
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“First Aids” Booklet. 


Mutschler Brothers Co. 
105 MadisonSt. Nappanee, Ind. 


Write for this 
Free Booklet 


27x42 inches 
27x48 inches 
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Table With The LAFLAT Top 
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Saves the Cost of Two Baby Needs 


Because at the price of one crib you also get a bas- 
sinet and playpen. Kiddie-Koop is crib, bassinet 
and playpen all-in-one at one price. 
With its patented raising and lowering device you 
can easily and quickly adjust for bassinet, crib or 
playpen use. Its drop-side is also great convenience. 
Asleep or at play, indoors or out, baby is always safe 
in Kiddie-Koop. Mother enjoys peace of mind and 
has more time for her household and social duties. 
Folds to 8 inches, including spring and mattress, 
for easy carrying and putting out of the way when 
not in use. Ivory or white finish. Four sizes. Price 
$20.25 up, freight extra. 
Write NOW for Free illustrated literature, prices 
and names of local dealers. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 

431 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
Also Makers of the Baby Bathinette 

(This name-plate your protection against substitutes) 
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Bassinet 
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HIS school during 25 years !ias 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 
in their own homes—beginuers 
as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatis- 
fied. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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nd then 


she got married ! 


IVE years as a stenographer— 

and then she met the right 
man. Happy?—Of course—who 
wouldn’t be with a fine husband 
and a cozy home? 


But sometimes her fingers itched 
to dart over the keys in the old 
way. She wondered if she had 
lost all her speed—if she could 
again earn her living, should any- 
thing happen to Jim. 


* * * * 


That’s where Corona Four fits 
into a happy family, particularly 
when the wife has been a business 
woman. Having the same stand- 
ard keyboard she has been used 
to, it enables the ex-typist to re- 
tain the skill she worked so hard 
to acquire. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy 
terms if desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book or write 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 147 
Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
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Is Foot Comfort 


Frequently you hear people say, “My 
feet perspire winter and summer when I 
put on rubbers or heavier footwear— 
then, when I remove my shoes my hose 
seem wet through.”’ Inevery community 
thousands now use Allen’s Foot=Ease 
in the foot-bath daily, and then dust the 
feet and shake into the shoes this anti- 
septic, healing powder. Akways use 
Allen’s Foot= Ease to break in new 
shoes. Over 1,500,000 pounds of pow- 
der for the feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. 
Full Directions on box. 
Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking 
Doll Sent Free. Address, 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Sold at all Drug and Dep't Stores 

















WE INVITE YOU TO WRITE tiny OUR SAMPLES OF 
that 
are oe Som Correct in 


Wedding : quality and every detail. Also 





Imitation Styles, $3.50 for the 100, 
Visiting Cards, $1.00 for the 100. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





taken so soon, so much too soon, the definite 
step of leaving Paris and trying my luck in 
New York. IV 


N THE boat with me wasa fellow student 

from Paris, Matilda Brownell; she had 
been studying painting there, and was re- 
turning to the bosom of her family, a bosom 
that was so broad and hospitable and kind 
that, after we had landed and got our trunks 
passed, Mrs. Brown- 
ell took me aside and 
with insistent cor- 
diality invited me to 
go with them to their 
country place on 
Long Island. 

‘This isn’t the 
time to start in to 
work in New York,” 
she said. ‘‘It is en- 
tirely too hot and all 
of your friends will be out of town. You 
must come with us—for a month at least.” 

All my friends out of town! I didn’t know 
a living soul there; so that didn’t alter the 
appearance of the town very materially to 
me. It was a terrible temptation to go off 
with that delightful family that day. Noth- 
ing would have made me happier. Just look- 
ing on at the welcome Matilda’s family was 
giving her made me realize how desperately 
alone I was. But it was not the moment 
for me to think of making delightful visits. 
New York was waiting for me. I must plunge 
at once into the vortex and get under head- 
way. 

The next morning, unrefreshed from a 
stifling night, I got an early start, made my 
way to Saint-Gaudens’ studio, found it closed 
and the sculptor away at his summer home in 
Vermont. The rest of the day I spent in 
calling at architects’ offices and asking for 
sculpture work. On the whole that second 
day was not so discouraging as the first; I 
was politely enough received, and once or 
twice some interest was shown and some 
questions asked about my experience in Paris; 
but I returned to my miserable little hall 
bedroom with no special feeling of elation. 
Still, I was only spending a dollar a day; with 
my twenty-eight dollars that would carry 
me over three weeks; and I felt perfectly sure 
that by that time I would have landed more 
jobs than I could possibly accept. And, asa 
matter of fact, it was only four days before 
I had landed my first order. 


Y FIRST order! [have to callit that, no 
matter how much I should like to hide 
the fact; the first apparent job New York 
ever gave me—a lamp-post to be erected on 
Union Square at the corner of Broadway. 
It sounded tremendously important and im- 
pressive. It isn’t there today, so no one 
need waste time trying to find it. As a 
matter of fact, it never was there; I might go 
even farther, be ruthlessly honest and say at 
once that there never was any possibility or 
intention of its being there. It was just one 
of those imaginary things that fate created 
in order that I might have the traditional 
experience through which every young woman 
working for her living apparently has to pass. 
The old fellow—he, too, followed tradition 
perfectly, as the tempter is invariably de- 
picted as senile—received me most cordially 
and took me into his private office, where an 
enormous number of drawings of New York 
buildings, his own work, decorated the walls. 
After he felt that I had been sufficiently im- 
pressed—which I really was—he pulled up a 
chair for me near his desk, sat down and then 
told me he was entirely at my disposal. It 
was only then that I realized that he had 
taken me for a client and not an applicant. 
When I explained he didn’t appear in the 
least disappointed. Indeed, he seemed all 
the more interested. And in a shorter time 
than it takes to tell he had grown enthusiastic 
at my appearing at such an opportune mo- 
ment. It was pure luck for him, he said, as he 
was just then looking for a sculptor to design 
a lamp-post that was to be put up on the 
corner of Broadway and Union Square. 
Would I like to do it? 
My gratitude at that moment was so great 
that I went as far as to feel I had at last 
found my real friend in that terribly harsh 
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city. I even went further and began to think 
the old fellow was quite charming, which 
nothing but gratitude would ever make me 
feel, for he was a rather awful-looking old 
German, with blotched face and bulging eyes. 

Well, when my gratitude was well aroused, 
it was given another tremendous push by 
the announcement of the architect that if I 
would undertake the work I should be paid 
thirty dollars in advance—in fact, at once, 
that very day. By 
the time I left that 
office with thirty 
dollars in my purse, 
my impressions of 
New York were com- 
pletely changed; in- 
stead of being a 
heartless, cold place, 
it seemed to me to 
be everything that 
was warm-hearted. 

I began preliminary sketches for the famous 
lamp-post, made several designs and when 
they were finished carried them to the office 
of my good angel. He was off for the week- 
end. I left my address and a note asking 
him to let me know when he returned, so I 
could submit the designs for his approval. 
The following Monday a note came from him 
saying he would call at my studio that after- 
noon to discuss the matter with me. He was 
showing himself even kinder than I had 
expected and once more my gratitude grew 
apace. I rushed about trying to make the 
studio look presentable and tacking up the 
designs to show to the best advantage. 


Hé CAME late that afternoon, quite 
spick-and-span in summer attire, made 
some slight pretense of looking at my sketches 
and then lost no time in letting me know that 
they were not the cause of his very deep inter- 
est. There is no necessity of my going into the 
details of that visit. ‘Its counterpart has been 
written about hundreds of times. The exact 
conversation might be found in a dozen 
novels. The main point is that the interview 
ended abruptly with my showing the visitor 
out the door and locking it securely after him. 
The only question that should be answered— 
and I have no intention of avoiding it—is: 
What became of the thirty dollars paid in 
advance? I might as well confess right here 
that half of it went for the first month’s rent 
of the studio and the rest in buying canned 
baked beans. 

This adventure deepened all my first im- 
pressions of the dreariness and harshness of 
New York, impressions that had plenty of 
time to become intensified as those hot, end- 
less summer days dragged along without a 
single friend appearing and without the 
smallest nibble at a job to break the monot- 
ony. It was another one of those definitely 
black periods which I hadn’t experienced 
since childhood. If there had been some sort 
of a students’ club, some meeting place where 
I should have had at least the comfort of 
exchanging a few words with another human 
being, it would have been much easier for me 
to get along; but there was no place of the 
kind that I knew of. 

Those long, hot days began with a frugal 
breakfast—a bottle of milk and some bread. 
Then I would put the studio in order, remov- 
ing all traces of the bedroom it was at night 
and turning it into a workshop. The rest of 
the morning I usually spent in drawing, 
though many mornings I felt I should profit 
more by looking at the work of others, and 
tramped up to the Metropolitan Museum, 
where I spent hours in studying the sculpture 
and painting there, though I must say there 
is an extraordinary contrast between what 
that museum is today and what it was then. 


T LUNCH time I returned to the studio 
and prepared the simple meal that never 


varied and that did not take any time or skill , 


to prepare—a can of baked beans and a glass 
of milk. I had heard that there was a great 
deal of nourishment in beans; at any rate 
I found them the most filling thing I could 
buy for fifteen cents. In the afternoon I 
went about from one architect’s office to 
another, always with hope and always in 
vain. 
(Continued on Page 218) 
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other makes 
test Cream, 


NTICIPATION is childhood’s 
keenest delight. A party—with 
Mother’s ‘‘own make” of ice cream 
—the fun of ‘‘helping’’—the antic- 
ipation—nothing equals it! And 
you make sure of its purity and 
cleanliness! 


The New Design 
White Mountain Freezer 





with its special patented Triple 
Motion beaters makes the finest 
Ice Cream—easiest and quickest. 


With theNEW Friple Motion 


‘THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. INC. 
Nashua, New Hampshire, 













SENSATIONAL offer of one of 
the finest imported qualities of 
all pure dress linen, firmly woven 
with soft smooth finish. In lovely 
new shades of light blue, Copen, pink, 
helio, gray, tangerine, peach, brown, 
reseda, or apple green, wisteria, flame 
ys and white. 36 inches wide. 
Butterfield’s Normandy Voiles 49°, ¢ 
The famous sheer, dainty quality with 
applique designs guaranteed neither to wash 7 
wear off. In every shade and color combination 
desired. Regular price, 59c. Width, 36 inches. 
Send Today for Free Catalog containing many other 
money-saving bargains. Samples on request. 
Pay On Delivery—Simply pay postman on delivery plus 
few cents postage, or send money with order and we pay 
the postage. 


Money Back Promptly If Not Delighted. 


W. W. OPPENHEIM, Inc., Est. 1895 
Newark, Dept. 7-J, New Jersey 
America’s Original and Foremost Fabric House 







































BOOK TELLs yj 
C 4 / WAY TO M4 cri W 
| MONEY AT HOME 
| 


Piacoeating beat wit AE beautiful art j % 
F objects is a delightful spare 
' / time work that pays splen- 
' ' idid profits. You can learn #4 . 
ees easily by joining Fireside’ }, 
‘Industries. No experience * e 
or special ability needed, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
You Take No Risk 
We furnish outfit to mem- 
bers without extra cost, 
teach you exactly how, and 
help you find market. Send 
2c stamp for postage on 
Free Book giving experi- 
‘ ences of successful members. 
» _FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES | 
Dept. 425, Adrian, Mi 
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For Keeping 


Baby Comfortable 


Chafing, rashes and other skin irritations 
are discomforts which very frequently 
cause “baby’s continued crying”. 

You can prevent these discomforts by 
applying “Vaseline”’ Jelly to the affected 
parts either before or after bathing. It 
soothes the inflamed parts of baby’s ten- 
der skin and brings comfort. There is 
nothing safer and more helpful. “Vase- 
line” Jelly has been in popular use for 
over two generations and nothing has 
been found to take its place as “the handi- 
est thing in the house”. 

No first aid kit should be without it. Be 
sure your medicine cabinet is kept supplied. 
Look for the trade mark “Vaseline”. It 
is your protection. 

Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 








Write for a copy of 
our new booklet *‘In- 
quire Within’’ (Free) 












































BEAUTIFY IT WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 





Perfect home dyeing 
and tinting is guaran- 
teed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, coats, stockings, 
sweaters, draperies, coverings, hangings, 
everything new. 





Buy “Diamond Dyes’—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
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Maternit 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of mater- 
nity, and after baby coines, as well. 

Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 

FREE Style Book, showing newest 
styles in Maternity Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Dresses, Underwear, Corsets. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Write for it today. 


Lane Bryant sess nenie NewYor 
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Day after day of this monotonous, 
cheerless existence had passed by, 
when a letter from my sister in Chi- 
cago brought a little light. She was 
troubled and anxious at my being 
quite alone in New York, and she 
begged me to come and make my home with 
her, even reénforcing her invitation with a 
check for twenty-five dollars to pay for the 
railway ticket. I never really considered 
accepting her invitation, though I did turn it 
over in my mind a great deal, just to con- 
vince myself that I had no intention of being 
a sort of old-maid aunt to my sister’s chil- 
dren, that hopeless, drab, dull career that so 
many women let themselves drift into on 
account of not having enough courage and 
energy to cut out on their own. 


OWEVER, I kept the check for twenty- 

five dollars. It swelled my funds in a 
most encouraging way. I now had almost 
fifty dollars in hand and only a few weeks 
more of summer left. Some friends have in- 
sisted that I could not possibly have got 
through those months on such a small 
amount; but I always successfully scouted 
their doubts by furnishing a list of my ex- 
penses, which ran as follows: 


Studio rent by month.:. . ... . . $14.00 
Square meal every other day, for month 4.00 
Milk, DeAHS, DERG . 6.2 ss se * 9.00 


There were literally no other expenses. I 
did my own washing. I never took a street 
car unless I was actually worn out. And it 
goes without saying that I never bought 
anything, least of all clothes. On the whole 
it was not the struggle to keep alive that I 
now look back on as being so dreary; it was 
the utter loneliness of those days. I hadn’ta 
soul to say good morning or good night to. I 
might have been living on a desert 
island as far as companionship went. 
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and eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents in 
my pocket, I left the studio on Seventeenth 
Street and moved into a real one farther up- 
town. 

Now the goose began to hang high, very 
high indeed; I had a real job, a real studio 
and some friends to spend the evenings with 
occasionally. I began to go about to studios, 
now that sculptors were returning to town, 
and made my first visit to Saint-Gaudens, 
carrying along, you may be sure, those letters 
of introduction MacMonnies had given me. 

I was immensely impressed the first time I 
saw Saint-Gaudens. His appearance fitted in 
so perfectly with his beautiful and distin- 
guishedname. I felt at once that he had lived 
up to it in both looks and manner. Nothing 
could possibly give a better description of his 
work than his name. It is exactly the same 
with Michelangelo, Donatello, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Verocchio, Ghiberti. Each one of 
these names repeats the character of the work 
of the artist. Nomannamed Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens could have failed to make an im- 
pression on his epoch. The mere sound of the 
name is the best portrait of the man that 
could be found. Just repeat it over and over 
and you will have his image before you—a 
high forehead topped with a mass of tawny 
brown hair, deep-set eyes, a large, finely 
drawn nose, a reddish pointed beard and a 
fine patriarchal manner accompanied by 
carefully chosen words. 

He welcomed me cordially and showed me 
the monument for the Boston Commons on 
which he was then working, the one of Shaw 


had to do with the alphabet which 

he and Stanford White had evolved 

for the inscriptions on monuments. 

The moment I saw the lettering on 

the Shaw monument I realized that 

great style had been achieved in 
them. The sheer beauty of the letters caught 
the eye before the words were read, an un- 
usual thing, as most monuments carry the 
inscription as a sort of enforced obligation. 
Saint-Gaudens had made the inscription an 
important part of the whole design, no doubt 
inspired by the study of the beautiful and 
effective use of words on old Roman tombs 
and pedestals. 


GAZED at those letters a long time, until I 
thought I had discovered what it was that 
gave them their cachet—the large round O’s 
and the very stylish, somewhat archaic M’s. 
They made such an impression on me that, 
after I left the studio, I went straight down 
to that very beautiful memorial to Farragut 
in Madison Square and there studied the ef- 
fect of the same letters. When I told Saint- 
Gaudens that I was anxious to get the same 
style into my letters on the seal for the Bar 
Association, he said he would be delighted to 
give me the model, and that same day sent 
me a small package which contained the en- 
tire alphabet, each letter cut out separately. 
This was a rare and useful gift, which has 
ever since been invaluable to me; and it was 
a particular satisfaction to use them when I, 
with seven or eight sculptors who had been 
associated with Stanford White in his work 
in New York, was invited to contribute to 
the work on his memorial, those bronze gates 
designed by his son, Lawrence Grant White, 
and erected for the University of New York. 
I was somewhat surprised at the extremely 
polite but excessively frigid reception that I 
received from most of the studios in 

New York. If I had counted on a 





And the experience*has taught me 
something that I have never forgot- | 
ten—that loneliness is the root of | 
almost all evils. It drives people into 
all sorts of strange actions. It devel- 
ops weird quirks in character. It 
makes for despair and crime. And all 
quite naturally so, for God didn’t in- 
tend us to be lonely. He meant us all 
to be a part of a give-and-take ma- 
chine that brings out the best in us. 

By the time Matilda Brownell and 
her family returned to town, I was 
facing a complete disappearance of 
funds; and during my first dinner 
with the family—only those who have 
lived for weeks and weeks on baked 
beans can realize what sitting at a 
table with flowers and candles and 
eating a delicious dinner perfectly 
served meant to me—I made a full 
confession of my discouraging situa- 
tion. Mr. Brownell immediately took 
an interest in my problem, told me he 
admired pluck more than anything in 
the world and said he was going to 
make it his special work to see that 
it was rewarded, a promise that he 
fulfilled with amazing rapidity. 

At that time Silas B. Brownell was 
secretary of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, which had just decided to 
have a seal made. He mentioned me 
as an applicant for the work, and in 
spite of objections being advanced 
against an unknown sculptor, and 
especially a woman, being given such 
an important work, he won out by 
guaranteeing that I could do the seal 
to the satisfaction of the association, 
even going to the extent of saying he 
would refund the money if my design | 
proved worthless. 


HIS was my first really serious 

commission, for which I was paid 
seven hundred and fifty dollars in 
four installments; though I must say 
I still cling to that mythical lamp- 
postas my first job. It had something 
much more romantic—sordidly ro- 





hed Poppies 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


HOUGH violets grow in every glade 

And fair and tall the lily stands, 
Come, buy our martial poppies, made 

By trembling, war-enfeebled hands! 
Though sweet the golden cups that spill 

The morning dew and call the bees, 
What flower of garden, field or hill 


Can show as dear a hue as these? 


Theirs is the hue that stained the snow 
of Valley Forge and Brandywine, 
That tinged Catawba’s turbid flow 
And Saratoga’s hills of pine, 
That plashed the trail where Morgan led, 


The path of those who charged with Wayne, 


The dauntless wreck of Flamborough Head, 
The sun-dried grass of Monmouth Plain; 
It dyed the spot where Lawrence fell, 
Where Perry held the shattered deck, 
The Alamo’s white citadel 
And glory-crowned Chapultepec. 
That hue has hallowed lowland fen 
And southland moss and norland ice— 
The hue of riven hearts of men, 
The hue of gallant sacrifice. 


You boast of them that faced our foes 
Long since—and shall you grudge to pay 
Your tithe of what we owe to those 
Who faced our foes but yesterday? 
The blood they gave has equal claims 
Or when or where they stanchly stood— 
By Marne, or Aisne, or Charles or James, 
At Lexington, or Belleau Wood. 
The toil, the grief, the pain were theirs, 
The ease, the joy, the gain are ours. 
Who stints and hoards? Who gladly shares? 
Come, buy our poppies, buy our flowers! 


| helping hand from any of them I 
| very probably would have starved to 
death, asa young woman at that time 
actually did. After her death it was 
found out that she possessed consider- 
able talent, but, receiving no help and 
being without funds, had lived for a 
whole year on ten cents a day. This 
incident made a very deep impression 
on me—I came very near to having 
the same experience myself—and has 
created a very strong desire during 
the past years to do something to 
help along just such cases. It is not 
a difficult problem to overcome, if 
only successful sculptors would get 
together and agree to divide up the 
work that comes to them in impos- 
sible quantities. 

There is an enormous amount of 
sculpture commissions given out every 
year, not only in New York, but all 
over the country; and quite naturally 
these commissions are given to sculp- 
tors who have already made their 
names. It is a well-known fact that 
when one of our most famous sculp- 
tors died a few years ago he left a list 
of commissions that would have taken 
him several lifetimes to finish; and 
yet it never occurred to him to turn 
over some of this work to his own 
brother, who was doing distinguished 
work and yet living in poverty and 
discouragement. No one who has 
made a success has any right to be 
selfish about passing on what he 
hasn’t the time to do. If we don’t 
help others toward the success we 
have achieved we have no right to 
success ourselves. 





| HEN the Bar Association seal 
| was finished, the original model 
| cast in bronze and placed on the wall 
| behind the secretary’s desk, a reduc- 
tion of the seal made and the final 
payment given me, I felt very much 
like the man who has toiled up to 
the top of a very high mountain and 
stops, turns round and looks down on 








mantic, if you insist—about it than 
such an eminently respectable thing 
as a seal fora bar association. Without that 
experience I might have gone on boasting in 
a tiresome way that all the stories of strug- 
gling women are without foundation, as they 
never happened to me. 

When I received the first installment on 
the work for the seal, feeling like nothing 
less than a real millionaire with one hundred 


on horseback leading a regiment of colored 
soldiers over whom floated an angel. It wasa 
work of singular beauty and impressiveness. 

I had expected him to take some personal 
interest in me that first year in New York, on 
account of my being his pupil’s pupil, if for no 
other reason; but his interest never went 
farther than words, except in one case, which 


the incredible distance he has come; 

very likely it was this feeling of look- 
ing down that carried me into renting a 
studio in the tower of Carnegie Hall, which 
had just then been completed. At first it was 
rather wonderful, living in that tower and 
looking down on New York instead of look- 
ing up at it. Perhaps the bird’s-eye view of 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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In 300 A.D., little furniture was used. But the 
luxury-loving Romans had discovered the com- 
fort of chairs woven from rushes. The loggia 
of a country house of that period at the right. 
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Above, a Karpen handwoven fiber suite in the 
new basket weave. Leaf green and apricot are 
one of many color schemes. Spring cushions, cre- 
tonne covered. A chaise longue included in suite. 


For summer days, brighten your home with this gay and airy furniture 


N planning a cool, inviting retreat for hot days of summer ahead, you 
can create a room equally cheerful in spring, autumn and winter. 


Karpen handwoven fiber furniture is designed to make any room that 
xind of room. When you see its engaging styles and gay colors, when 
you experience its comfort, study its durable materials and compare 


its value, you will want to own it. You will have no second choice. 


Graceful lines, resilient construction and deep cushions tempt 
you to relax in easy luxury. In pastel tints and deeper shades, 
plain or blended, there is a finish to match any fancy. Covers 
ranging from damasks and tapestries to velours and special 
cretonnes make your cherished decorative scheme possible. 


FREE WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET J-M OF COLOR 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME DECORATION 


CKa 


Look for this Karpen 
nameplate on any piece 


before you buy it. 


Beneath this surface beauty are frames of seasoned hardwood. The 
tough fiber does not grow brittle, crack or creak. Steel cores lend 
extra strength. The Karpenesque spring cushions neither pack nor sag. 


You can get these qualities only in Karpen handwoven fiber pieces. 
They reflect Karpen’s experience as the world’s largest maker of 
fine upholstered furniture. Yet for surprisingly little money you can 


furnish your sun room, porch or living room throughout. 


Let a Karpen merchant show you the suites and single pieces 
he offers. For “Livable Rooms,” a free booklet, on home 
decoration, write S. Karpen & Bros., 801-811 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, or 37th Street and Broadway, New York. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE: HANDWOVEN FIBER SUITES 
ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE AND WINDSOR CHAIRS 


FURNIJTURE 


pen 
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te the Woman who 
Commands the Best 






A soap of exquisite quality, 
most luxuriously perfumed. 
It cleanses and beautifies }# 

the tenderest skin. 


5c the Large Tablet Cy 
$1. 00 the Box of Three Tablets x 


YARDLEY 
8 New Bond St. 


a 
15-19 Madison Sq. N., New York ry 
Canada: 145 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 


By H.R.H. y) 
Appointment to The Prince of Wales 


* 


} YARDLEY28s LONDON! 


Heres the secret o 


§00d soups, stews, gravies! ‘e 


KITCHEN 7% 
BOUQUET 


A delightful blend of the rich juices of 
fresh garden vegetables. Gives the master 
touch of the chef to all soups, stews, 
ravies and sauces made at home. Used 
y famous chefs of leading hotels here 
and abroad. 


London 
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At good grocers’ everywhere 


If your grocer can’t sup- 
ply you send 10 cents for 
generous sample bottle. 


Booklet containing many 
new recipes sent free. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Campbell’s “RAPID . ELECTRIC 


Range and Fireless 


Cooker Combined 


Exactly what you've been waiting for—the 
Automatic Rapid Electric Fireless Range has 
double Electric grill for frying, 17’ oven 
for baking, large electric fireless cooker 
for boiling. Electricity starts cooking. 
It automatically shuts off and fireless 
cooker principle finishes the cooking. 
No special wiring required. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 

Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 
















































CORRECT ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Perfect inexecution. Direct from the 
nation’s capital. Moderate prices. 
Samples on request. Established 1906. 
HAUSLER & CO., Dept. D 

Washington, D. C. 
100 Script Engraved Vsoeene 






















Cards (Name only) $3. 


people and streets is not conducive to the 
pursuit of the fine arts. At any rate, my 
studio in that tower was not a success, in 
spite of the fact that I was very proud of be- 
ing able to pay forty dollars a month for it. 
The large building beneath me, filled with 
pianists and singers and dancers, hundreds of 
voices, thousands of pianos, seemed to dis- 
connect me definitely from the earth and 
sculpture. 


N THE floor just under me a dancer who 

has since become famous was beginning 

her first studies. The music chosen to inspire 

her steps and poses was Nevin’s Narcissus. It 

was played for weeks and weeks, all night, all 
day, over and over again. 

I can never hear that music now without 
showing some symptoms of hysteria. But 
the way Isadora Duncan worked should be a 
lesson to everyone. 

A few odd jobs began to come my way, 
principally in architectural ornaments. A 
rising young architect gave me some orna- 
mental work to do for a building he was put- 
ting up on East 65th Street. This work is still 
in existence and so corroborates my story, 
which the mythical lamp-post never did. 

An imperious mother gave me an order to 
do portrait medallions of her two children. 
She was the type that was so rich that she 
felt she could engage artists as she engaged 
cooks. If the artist’s work didn’t please her 
she fired him just as she fired the cook who 
had burned an omelet. I was delighted to 
get this order, though—it had come to me 
through the success of the Bar Association 
seal—as I had beeome very much interested 
in low-relief portraits, especially those done 
by Saint-Gaudens and MacMonnies. I even 
thought, during those days, of making this 
my special field and becoming the world’s 
greatest medalist. There is no telling how 
far I might have gone in that direction if my 
first order for this sort of work hadn’t ended 
so disastrously. 

Before this work was completed another 
order had come in for two medallion portraits 
of people living in Washington. This necessi- 
tated my going to the capital, where I car- 
ried with me the cast of the little boy, which 
the mother had not yet seen. I was so 
pleased with it that I thought it would be a 
good advertisement to have along with me; 
a very wise decision, too, as a reporter called 
on me soon after my arrival in Washington, 
saw the cast of the boy and wrote an article 
about it. Thinking this would delight the 
difficult mother, I cut out the article and 
mailed it to her, and received in return a 
most scorching letter, in which she said I 
had no right to have the medallion of her 
child cast, much less shown, before she had 
approved of it. 


COULDN’T resist taking the same stand 

with her that I had with that closet expert. 
T never let her see the medallion of her little 
boy, and I never let her have it. It was a 
tremendous satisfaction to fire her before she 
fired me. And I learned something from the 
experience that has been most useful to me in 
avoiding similar difficulties. From that day 
I have never accepted a commission to do a 
portrait without a written contract that 
stipulates the conditions of payment, the 
number of sittings in my studio and, above 
everything else, that no criticism will be per- 
mitted while the work is progressing. I still 
think, though I have long since given up do- 
ing portraits, that the contracts I made dur- 
ing those days make the only possible system 
by which an artist and client can work suc- 
cessfully together. 

Once the client makes up his mind to let 
the artist work independently, he is relieved 
of all responsibility and can sit quietly and 
patiently, give himself entirely into the hands 
of the artist, and not be bothered with the 
struggle that goes on during the process of 
making the portrait. Of course if he thinks 
he can help the artist—and that his family 
can make invaluable suggestions—he ought 
to do the work himself and not employ any- 
one else. To portray Nature, a search that 
should be long and serious and which is often 
filled with discouragement, the artist must be 
left entirely free to go his own way. My 
form of contract stated all this very fully, and 


Modeling My Life 


(Continued from Page 218) 





after it was read and signed I usually had 
very pleasant relations with my sitters. 

By the time I was well into the second year 
my first attack on New York—oh, yes, there 
were others—had been carried through with 
a certain amount of success; at least I had 
squeezed a living out of the huge city. Por- 
trait medallions and architectural ornamental 
work—especially one well-paid commission 
for sculptural decorations for an enormous 
business building on Beaver Street—had in- 
creased my earnings considerably. But just 
making a living out of New York was not the 
height of my ambition; after the first thrill 
of finding that I could support myself I be- 
gan to realize that that was not everything; 
and, most of all, I had no intention of wasting 
my life doing odd jobs and merely looking on 
while well-known sculptors got all the com- 
missions for important work. Wire pulling 
was always impossible for me. I felt a very 
deep contempt for it; it takes all the dignity 
and sincerity out of one’s life. It was pos- 
sible for an artist to be independent, I kept 
repeating to myself; but of course to be in- 
dependent one had to make a name; that 
would take time; and the question was: 
Could I afford to take the time? I decided 
in the affirmative. 


WAS in the midst of considering a pro- 

posed memorial that had been brought to 
me by Mr. Brownell—a portrait and inscrip- 
tion—for the founder of some small college in 
New York State. There was no photograph 
of the gentleman in existence, and as he had 
died many years before there seemed no clue 
for me to work on except the tradition that 
he was supposed to resemble Benjamin 
Franklin. I think it must have been the 
name of Franklin, and the recollection of his 
little house in Passy that I had once seen, 
that sent my thoughts racing back to Paris. 
In a moment my decision was reached. 

“Do you think I might do this memorial 
in Paris?’’ I asked Mr. Brownell. 

“T see no objection,” he replied. 
why Paris?” 

“Because I’ve saved up enough money to 
return there now. I can live there much 
cheaper than in New York, and I can con- 
tinue my studies, which I left rather ab- 
ruptly.” 

He consented to the memorial being done 
in Paris, and also decided to send his daugh- 
ter back there to continue her studies in 
painting. He asked me to dine with the 
family that evening, and we were in the midst 
of discussing plans, all of us very happy and 
excited over the prospect, when a servant 
came into the drawing-room and announced 
in a frightened voice that the French femme 
de chambre was having a fit. Mrs. Brownell 
rushed to the rescue and, after calming the 
woman to some extent, got out of her the 
cause of her trouble, which was all due to 
hearing us talk about going to Paris while 
she had to remain in New York. The thought 
was unbearable to her and had brought on 
hysterics. 

Mr. Brownell, hearing the groans and 
wails of the homesick woman, quieted her 
completely by telling her he would send her 
along as maid to his daughter and myself; 
and so Parot, wreathed in smiles, pulled her- 
self together and began instant preparations 
for our departure. 


“But 


HEN I was once more on a boat, steam- 

ing down the harbor and watching New 
York rise out of the dusk with its millions of 
electric lights, I nodded at it, smiled and 
waved my hand. 

“On the whole,’ I said to it, “you haven’t 
been so bad to me, not nearly so bad as you 
have been to lots of others, though you did 
try pretty hard to get the best of me. But 
you haven’t given me yet what I want. You 
will though. Just wait and see!” 

Matilda Brownell found me leaning on the 
rail, mumbling—as she thought—to myself. 

‘““What’s the matter?” she asked. ‘“‘Al- 
ready regretting leaving New York?” 

“‘T was just telling it,’’ with a wave of the 
hand toward the now fading city, “that it has 
something I want, something that I’m going 
to make it give me.”’ 


(Continued in the Fune Home Fournal) 
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es marred by housework ; 
cry out for 


“Precious Moisture’ 


In and out of water all day. Some- 
times covered with dust, some- 
times baked by heat—no wonder 
the hands of a housekeeper lose 
their natural “‘ precious moisture” 
and become rough and red. 

You can return that needed mois- 
turewithFrostillaFragrant Lotion. 
It is prepared to supply your skin 
bh with the very properties in its 
natural “precious moisture.”” Use 
? it after washing, after dishes and 
dusting and other housework. 





























Announcing a new economical dollar size bottle 
containing more than three times the 35c size. 
Frostilla Lotion now obtainable in two size 
bottles—35c and $1.00. Sold everywhere. 

THE FROSTILLA COMPANY, Elmira, 
New York (Est. 1873 by the late Clay W. 
Holmes.) Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., 




















New York, Toronto, London & Sydney. 























; Awnings Ready to Put up 
DUBAN AWNINGSare madelikethe finest 
custom awnings in standard sizes to fit any 
window or porch of strikingly beautiful fast 
colorstripedclothand withrust-proofframes, 
Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for free 
catalogue, samples of cloth, prices and name 
of dealer nearest to you. 

Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning. 
Dealers wanted where we are not represented. 
The DUBAN SHADE CORP. 

176 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Men and Women! Write me today and 
by this time next week I can place you 
in a position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hourin your ¥f 
spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands 
of our representatives are making that and more 
with our New Plans. Simply introduce and take 
orders for famous World’s Star Hosiery and Un- 
derwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 
plete line for whole family. Permanent customers 
and repeat orders make you steady, big income. 
No delivering or collecting. No capital required. 


Write Quic It’s a chance to make thousands 


of dollars. Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusive territory. No experience 
needed. Write today and I'll send all facts and 





















tell how to start Free. (Established 29 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
55 Lake Street 


Bay City, Mich. 














A 30 DAY tour costs you 
only $450. Other tours rang- 
ing from 30 to 80 days—cost- 
ing up to $1275. Sailings 
from March to August. 
Gates Tours are planned and 
managed by experts. Be sure 
you see our booklet before de- 
ciding on your European tour. 


FREE BOOKLET— 














GATES TOURS 


1925 


GATES TOURS, Dept. F-4,225 Fifth Ave NY. 
Please send me your free Booklet. 
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The Beauvais Rug below 

is No. 4012, a delightful 

design for a living-room 
or dining-room. 


The Chinese influence is 
strong in Beauvais Rug 
No. 3997, shown below. 
































HE purchase of a rug is something to 
a ee every woman should give real 
thought. There is beauty to consider—she 
is going to look at her rug every day for 
years, and her friends are going to judge 
her taste by it. There's its wear to think 
about. How is it going to stand up against 
the rushing, scuffling children, and keep 
looking good? There's its cost to consider 
—and the difference between a well bought 
and a badly bought rug can be quite an item. 
Let us suggest Sanford’s Beauvais Rug 
as the best conceivable rug value in the 
market, whether from the viewpoint of 
looks, or wear, or the price you pay; and 
these are claims that your rug salesman 
will back up if you care to ask him. Com- 
pare the variety of Beauvais designs with 
any of the others. Compare the freshness 
of its colorings. You can find rugs that 
cost twice the money that won't outwear 
the Beauvais. It would be hard to con- 
sider a Beauvais lasting less than twenty 
years with any kind of good treatment. 


Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs have solid good- 
ness woven into every inch of them. The 


Whether a home be simple or elaborate, Beauvais Rug No. 4007 
will lend distinction. It comes in a wide range of sizes. 


A Rug Whose Beauty 
Keeps Fresh for Years 


pile is pure wool and nothing but wool. 
They are closely woven, so you get at once 
durability and the compact, substantial ap- 
pearance of the most expensive rugs. You 
get also a deep pile, which means luxury, 
and that soft, sink-in feeling for the foot 
which the most expensive rugs have too. 


Wear is woven in 


Here is a flat-lying rug with a closely 
woven back—a rug that resists wrinkling. 
Here is a seamless rug—so there is not a 
seam for wear to start in. Is it surprising 
that more people buy it than any other 
rug in the whole wide world—or that 
more dealers sell it? Or that its sales con- 
tinue to grow and grow? 


Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs come in Orien- 
tal designs, Chinese designs, plain with 
band borders, and many other exclusive 
designs derived from rare and ancient 
motifs. Indeed, they offer the widest se- 
lection of patterns and sizes in the market. 
Their colors will give cheer to any room. 
They come from 12 x 15 feet down to scatter 
rugs—the 9 x 12 foot size being the most 














popular. They come in hall runners. All 
may be had in matching patterns. All are 
seamless. The name Beauvais is stamped 
on the back. Look for it. 


Stephen Sanford & Sons have made rugs 
and carpets since 1838. They started with the 
highest possible standards of rug making— 
they have never lowered them—and that is the 
reason dealers today have so much confidence 
in these rugs. Most department and furniture 
stores carry Sanford Beauvais (pronounced 
Bo-vay) Rugs. If, however, you cannot procure 
them, write us and we will send you the name 
of the nearest merchant who carries them. 


Valuable Book—FREE 


Illustrated in Colors 


“How to Choose Rugs that Beautify Your 
Home” —filled from cover to cover with sug- 
gestions how to choose rugs in harmony with 
your home, how to get the longest wear from 
rugs, how to determine quality when buying 
—all helpful information. It is richly illus- 
trated in full colors, and gives you color har- 
mony suggestions for various rooms. We will 
mail you a copy free upon request. Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., 295 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Dept. 52. Mills at Amsterdam, N.Y. 


SANFORDS — 


Beauvais Rugs — 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BACK 
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Make Your Kitchen Hours a Pleasure 


A decorative kitchen, well-planned and properly equipped, 
is a good investment. It pays dividends in pleasant hours; 
tastier food; better housekeeping; contented families. 


In planning kitchen improvements first thoughts are of 
the cook stove. It must provide complete cooking service 
as well as beauty. 


The Nesco Oil Cook Stove solves this problem. In grey 
and black with turquoise blue chimneys, it is very deco- 
rative and harmonizes with almost any good color scheme. 
This stove is remarkably efficient, too. It burns an intense 
blue gas flame that contacts with cooking utensil just 
as a gas stove flame does. It fries, bakes, broils, boils, 
toasts clean and can simmer. One burner burns 25 
hours on a gallon of kerosene. The patented Rock- 


NESCO 


ROYAL GRANITE 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc., 904 St. Paul Ave., 


weave Wick is non-burnable. It needs no trimming—only 
an occasional cleaning. No priming—no smoke—no odor. 


For your cooking utensils, Nesco Royal Granite Ware— 
deep blue-grey and beautifully mottled—will add both 
color and serviceability. This ware is easy to clean, will 
not discolor food, and is safe, durable and inexpensive. 


A new book has just been published, which will help to 
make your kitchen hours a pleasure. It contains practical, 
helpful suggestions for refurnishing and redecorating, or 
for planning new kitchens. Ask your dealer to lend you 

his copy of ‘“Nesco Better Kitchens” or send us 25c 
for one containing a coupon good for 25c on the pur- 
chase of any piece of Nesco Royal Granite Wore. 


Oil Cook Stove 


With the Blue Gas Contact Flame 


WARE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


— Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, IIl., St. er New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
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C fluffy Hair No Longer in Style 


PJIKE so many items of interna- 
| tional consequence, the news 
x4) broke over us in Paris gradu- 
"4\ ally: Dry, crisp, fluffy hair is 
emma 8) “out of luck and out of fash- 
ion”; locks sleek and shiny are the thing. 
The motto seems to be “ Let nature take 
its course,” except in the rare instances 
where hair is dry and fluffy; then some- 
times it is assisted with a little external 
polish. The coiffure is now more likely 
to be carefully laid out and planned like 
a formal garden, with straight, close-cut 
lines in the back and perhaps a staircase 
of waves gently, oh, very gently marcel- 
ling up either side the forehead, and all 
held sparklingly in place with a splash of 
brilliantine. 
Maybe the realization of this fact 
hasn’t reached every last person in Amer- 
ica yet—that is to say, not in any definite, 
codified form. The reason I think so is 
based on my experience when I arrived back 
in America from one of my stays in Paris just 
the other day. Almost the first place I visited 
on Saturday afternoon was a hair-dressing 
salon. But it was what the French call “‘com- 
plet,” or filled with subjects. I went to an- 
other, and if the first place was crowded, this 
one was packed. The girls were sitting on the 
floor and on one another’s laps and in the 
operating chairs, where they were strung up 
on the permanent-waving apparatus. Nearly 
all of the hair was short, and the first thing 
the girls did when released was to comb it 
until that lying on the left of 
the part rose to meet that lying 
on the right of the part like an 
aureole. 
Coming as I had so re- 
cently from the seat of all fash- 
ion, it struck me how demodé 
that style of hair arrange- 
ment was over much of the 
world. Later observation 
disclosed that most of us 
here do our coiffures a lit- 
tle less sensationally. We 
marcel it perhaps, but 
gently, discreetly, assisting 
it to fluff a little maybe. 
But the point I wish to 
make is that many fashion 
leaders now think a curl acrime. Long hair 
and short alike are left in primeval straight- 
ness. Moreover, it is not only uncurled and 
unfluffed, but is made to shine. What is of 
further importance, I suspect this to be more 
than a passing fancy of fashion, which is to 
take its place with short skirts, collarless necks, 
and other styles that have come to stay. 


cA Lesson From Men 


A ANY rate, it is important while here, 
for it is one of the modern world-wide 
movements where health and fashion meet. 
We can at least grasp the opportunity to get 
our heads into condition while it lasts. For 
the hardy hair is the oily kind, and the least 
likely to turn gray. The sensible as well as 
the modish thing, therefore, is to “leave it 
be” and persuade the sister with the dry 
locks to sleeken them a bit. It used to be 
that in Paris nobody would do anything good 
for the hair because the remedies conflicted 
with fluffy effects. We agreed that they 
knew more than anybody else about making 
it look lovely for an occasion, about how to 
give it, for instance, the appearance of grow- 
ing low over what was naturally a receding 
forehead. But when I used to seek their 
remedies they seemed to have none. 

Only recently a dapper retired American 
army colonel gave me an excellent steer. 
“Visit the coiffeur establishments for men,” 
he said. ‘‘The women don’t take any care of 
their hair, but the men count theirs, and be- 
gin to provide against that specter of a bald 
spot early.” 

Sure enough, only a few days later a con- 
test was advertised for dressing men’s heads. 
Someone offered a thousand francs as a prize 
to the barber who cut and arranged his sub- 
ject’s hair the most artistically. A party of 
us went. Frenchmen as a race have few bald 
heads, and we too can use their process to 
thicken our locks, while still keeping them 
looking pretty even through the period of 
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By Mary BrusHo WILLIAMS 





treatment. Open the pores of the scalp with 
steam. They have a regular apparatus for 
doing so, but I think that the teakettle and 
the method employed in our face steaming is 
good enough for us. When the pores are fully 
relaxed into a state of receptivity, rub the 
scalp with castor oil! Do this once a week 
for a while. Frenchwomen have even taken 
up the suggestion. 

This indeed is but a phase of just about the 
most accepted treatment in the world today. 
Oil is even administered internally. In salad 
dressing, and taken, in addition, three times 

a day in a tablespoon, it will 
probably be excellent for the 
hair, if only it does not render 
one too stout and the skin shiny. 
Talk to the specialists of France, 
England, America— yes, and 
even of Germany—as I have 

~ done in these last months, and 
they will begin at once to tell 
you of the benefits to the hair 
to be derived from oil used in all 
sorts of ways. 

Austria, I think, is the coun- 
try in which the gospel of the 
treatment began. The people 
there are supposed to have the 
loveliest hair in the world and 
to know the most about taking 

care of it. A peasant woman of Vienna has 
migrated to Paris, and comes from one of 
us to another with her magic and her lore. 
She is a picturesque figure in this most so- 
phisticated of cities, with her bare head dis- 
playing her hair sleek, luxuriant, sparkling 
like water with the sunlight on it. The old 
butter-and-cheese women wear transforma- 
tions, which they get on crooked. Dish- 
washers and scrub women have hair wispy 
and withered through long useofhenna. Hair 
cannot stand the strain of overcivilization. 
On this principle there is a value to what the 
Viennese peasant has to tell the patrician 
French dames. She says that every 

ten days her family out on the 

plains of Austria used to get to- 

gether in the evenings and literally 

soak their heads with the 

finest olive oil. The next 

morning they washed their 

hair and put some oil on 

the scalp again. 

I thought of the scenes 
I had observed in our hair- 
dressing establishments 
afterashampooisgiven. 

The hair-washer asks 
the lady whether she 
wishes a little ointment 
on her scalp when it is 
dry. 

“Dear me, no,” she frequently exclaims. 
“My hair is too greasy anyway.” 

Did she but know it, she is the very one 
whose head does need oil the most. So far 
from making the hair greasy, oil applied 
every ten days before a shampoo and then 
put on immediately after the washing, as the 
Austrian peasant prescribes, will have the 
opposite effect. 

It is when the skin struggles to produce its 
own oil and spills some that the oil gets mis- 
placed, thus making the hair greasy near the 
head, while leaving it to wither and crack 
like dried foliage at the ends. The oil treatment 


is now advocated for split hairs instead 
of singeing and clipping, both of which 
are said to be bad for long hair. Of the 
two, clipping is preferable. 

At present we seem to have to fight an 
inclination of the hairto thin. Europeans 
say this comes from tending it too zeal- 
ously and with not enough scientific 
knowledge. They maintain no head is 
hardy enough to withstand a tonic with 
alcohol in it. This of course has the ef- 
fect of drying the scalp. Do not side- 
step the issue of having too much oil by 
merely evaporating it, but get at the 
roots of the matter—I am not custom- 
arily given to punning—and put your 
scalp into condition to irrigate the inside 
of each hair, while leaving the skin nor- 
mally dry. In other words, combat oil 
with oil and not with alcohol. Separate 
your hair into little paths, like lanes in 
a thicket, and rub the grease along them 

with a toothbrush. You will almost have to 
trade work with someone and do this for her 
with the definite understanding that she will 
presently do it for you. 

If your scalp seems to lie fallow you might 
precede the oil treatment with a very weak 
solution of iodine. Of course, the proportions 
are the things to decide upon, and are as in- 
dividual as personality itself. Try four drops 
to a tablespoonful of water, and when you 
can, consult some local specialist. It is sup- 
posed to help keep the hair from turning 
gray. Petroleum and white vaseline are both 
excellent oils, and a little sulphur added to 
them is also said to be a good preventive 
against turning gray. Pilocarpium added to 
your hair remedies helps to restore and 
maintain the coloring pigmerft. Shampoo the 
hair every ten days. 


Try Sun and Air 


RY your hair with your hands, with hot 

towels, and by the sun, when possible. A 
grate fire is the next best thing, or perhaps a 
room dried by steam, if you keep away from 
the radiator. 

One of the nicest points is to dry your hair 
sufficiently, but not too much. Humidity 
tends to produce mildew, and one of the de- 
structive practices of American men is to 
dampen the head, then put the hat on, leav- 
ing what they have in the way of hair to get 
along as grass does under a board. 

Next to alcohol on the one hand, which pro- 
duces overdryness, and humidity on the other, 
the greatest enemy of the hair is probably the 
hat, and Frenchmen realize this, even if the 
ladies do not; you will see the former in the 
Bois, hat in hand. One of the prescriptions 
of the Austrian peasant is to expose your 
head for at least two hours a day to sun and 
air. Not only dry it with the hands after 
baths in water, but massage it with them 
through the baths in the sun. 

Don’t put on other people’s hats. 
Rub some disinfectant into the hair 
after trying them on in 
the shops. If you have 
had the dandruff don’t 
fail to change your lin- 
ings when it is cured. 
This is a disease, by the 
way, and the treatment 
for it should be given 
by a specialist. 
Don’t curl the hair 
with a hot iron when 
‘your head needs wash- 
ing, thereby burning in 
the oil and the dirt and 
perhaps the powder you 
have been putting on. 
When you use this last, try to keep it away 
from the roots, where it lodges in the pores 
andenlarges them. Get the coarsest powder— 
and the finest as to quality—that you can. 

The treatment of the hair divides itself 
into two subjects, of which we have taken up 
only one. The other is massage, which will be 
told about in the next letter. Meanwhile try 
to practice one simple phase of it on your 
head daily. ‘Manipulate your scalp. That is 
to say, do not rub and irritate the skin, but 
move it with your ten fingers pressed firmly 
against it, being careful to see that the scalp— 
and not a finger—moves. 
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Send for 
Bennett Home Book 
FREE 


Get Utmost Value 


For Your “New Home”? Money 


Because Bennett Home materials guaranteed 
one quality only—the best; one price only— 
the lowest, due to (ist) tremendous bulk buying 
facilities; (2nd) complete time and labor-saving 
mill equipment; (3rd) quality mill-built sash, 
doors, cabinets, mill work, trim, etc. This 
means (4th) easy for unskilled labor to build 
from; (5th) our complete and clear plans with 
(6th) saving of building time up to three months. 

Bennett home builders are satisfied —without 
exception! Ask for names of those living near 
you. Talk with them all about quality and treat- 
ment received. 

Save Substantial Sum 

Send for the new Bennett Homes Book with 
photo‘illustrations of over 65 charming perma- 
nent homes; also 10 styles of garages—free in 
U. S. east of Indiana and north of Ohio River; 
elsewhere sent on receipt of $1.00. 

RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 

88 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Rainier Park 
Glaciers, forests, flowers, snow! 
See this great national play- 
ground and other wonders of the 


Pacific Northwest this summer. 


Send for the book and for information 
about low summer excursion rates! 
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Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 


. $ 56.50 
86.00 


Books or trips! am 

interested in (y) ) 

O Yellowstone Park 
O Pacific Northwest 
O Rainier Park . 86.00 
O Alaska (Skagway) ; 176.00 
O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 59.00 


; Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 








Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, P. T. M., 
980 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
ere. tf 
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where its cool 
all summer 






it Across the 


sea | i 
\ Golden Gate, 
a: 


aa $ San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO, where the average sum- 

mer temperature is 59°, is America’s coolest 
summer city. Here you get the greatest value 
for your vacation money, and the free booklet 
just issued by Caurrornians Inc., “California 
Wonder Tours,” tells you how to do it. 


These tours include Lake Tahoe, the land of 
Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” and Bret 
Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp,” the Giant 
Redwood Forests, Yosemite and California’s 
three other national parks, the Spanish Mis- 
sions, including Mission Dolores in San Fran- 
cisco, Carmel Mission, Mission San Jose and 
others, all easily reached by motor car or train 
from San Francisco, your logical starting point. 
San Francisco, itself, is worth a whole summer’s 
vacation—with its quaint Chinatown, the Golden 
Gate, its picturesque waterfront where gather men of 
every nation and ships of every port, 


and where stately liners arrive from 
and depart for Hawaii and the Orient. 


Low round trip summer fares. 
Send coupon now for this interest- 
ing free booklet whether you are 
coming to California this summer or 
later. Address Catirornians INc., 
San Francisco, California. 





Californians Inc. 
Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery St., Room 730 
Please send me the booklet 

“California Wonder Tours” 
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» It is safer to cover— 
than dye your hair. 


¥ Fashion leaders are wear- 

4 ing transformations to cover 
their gray, faded or thin hair. SS 
Leeds Transformations are su- ‘ 


“Even your pede would never know. ‘A 
dainty beauty help—better than dyeing—as- 
he, exactly! Send for handsome FREE catalog. 


THE LEEDS CO., Dept. A 
562 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“and you also 
embroidered 
those lovely initials?" 


“Yes—and it was so easy and quick with 
these new foundation initials to work over. 
There is noeyestrain as in following stamped 
lines. This method also eliminates the 
tediousness of padding. See what a beauti- 


ful embossed effect these letters have, and 
Sold by Dealers yet yon know I am not an expert em- 
roiderer. You can secure these letters and 

Every where 


monograms ina variety of sizesand designs.” 


REIS: TICO penton 


LETTERS 
















en St.- Martins Summer-Land 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Then Daddy came up. And Mother, with 
me helping, introduced Mr. Gillian; and 
though Daddy, who hadn’t forgotten last 
evening, looked rather unfriendly at first, 
and though Mr. Gillian was oh! so stiff and 
reserved when speaking either to him or to 
Mother, they all three talked for what be- 
came a long time about the sunniness and 
the landscape and lots 
of things; and presently 
Daddy was just his dear, 
usual self, and Mr. Gil- 
lian smiled in his stiffy 
manner three or four 
times. | 

And at last Daddy 
said to him, ‘‘ Well, 
come along and have a 
cup of tea with us.” 

Mr. Gillian wouldn’t 
agree to have tea with 
us unless we promised 
all to have tea at his 
house next evening, 
rather late, as he could 
not get back from his 
office in the town ear- 
lier. 

We enjoyed our tea at his house ever so 
much; he had brought some bags of the 
nicest little cakes with him from the town; 
but you couidn’t help thinking how poor and 
bare his little dining room, which we were 
in, was. There was hardly an ornament on 
the mantelpiece; there were only two pic- 
tures on the waJls; and the color was worn 
out of the carpet almost everywhere, and the 
chairs were only sort of kitchen chairs. I felt 
it would be such a desolate room, if we were 
not all there chatting and laughing. 





HAT evening, in our sitting room, Mother 

said quietly to Daddy: “ Jim, that poor, 
empty, little room! He’s very, very poor. 
And those cakes he bought for our tea—I’m 
nearly afraid that they will mean he will go 
short of tobacco for a time, or Everard will 
go short of something. I’m quite wretched 
about it, Jim.” 

And Daddy said: “We'll make it up to 
him somehow. He’s a really nice chap, 
though I can’t imagine why his manner—’”’ 
Daddy stopped to dab a lighted match to his 
pipe—“‘why his manner is so decidedly 
chilling most of the time. I still feel, now 
and again, that I’m being snubbed deci- 
sively.”” And Daddy took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and breathed out some smoke, and 
looked at Mother to see if she could tell him 
why Mr. Gillian was chilling. But she 
couldn’t. 

And I wondered whether I ought to tell 
that Mr. Gillian was kind of bitter against 
rich people except children. (P.S. You see, 
he was never bitter to me or Theo or Mary.) 
But I thought that this might rather trouble 
Mother and Daddy, especially Mother, so I 
didn’t say. 


UT the evening before the rain came 

Daddy found out all about it from Mr. 
Gillian himself. The night before this Mr. 
Gillian and the Paritt had been to dinner 
with us. It had taken simply ages to per- 
suade Mr. Gillian to have dinner with us, 
because he said that he hadn’t domestic 
facilities to give us a dinner in return. You 
see, he had only Mrs. Leslie, his housekeeper, 
who was very old, with such pure-white hair. 
But we had made him come; and this eve- 


.ning Daddy had gone across to smoke with 


him for half an hour, and to persuade him to 
dine with us again tomorrow; and I was 
keeping Mother company in our sitting 
a because Theo and Mary had gone to 
bed. 

And presently Daddy came back and said, 
“Ves, he’ll come.” Then Daddy, squeezing 
my hair for an instant, as he passed me, sat 
down in the window seat beside Mother, and 
took out his pipe and said: ‘You know, 
he’s quite a character, is Gillian: distinctly a 
character. He revealed himself very frankly 
tonight.” 

And Mother and me listened. 

“You might call him a virulently resentful 
misanthrope as regards what he terms rich 
people,” said Daddy. ‘‘He hates ’em. He 
would never have consented to speak a 





dozen words to you and me at the beginning, 
if Beatrix and Theo hadn’t impressed him as 
being youngsters whose parents couldn’t be 
utterly objectionable.”” And Daddy grinned. 

And Mother, smiling, looked mystified 
and waited for him to go on. 

Then Daddy’s face, as he began to fill his 
pipe, went much graver. “It’s miserably 
sad, the origin of it all,” 
he said. “It has to do 
with his wife.” 

And then Daddy told 
us that Mr. Gillian’s 
wife had died about two 
years ago, and that Mr. 
Gillian believed that she 
could have been made 
quite well if he could 
have afforded proper 
treatment for her; and 
that Mr. Gillian had 
tried to borrow money 
for this from some rich 
men in the town, but 
they wouldn’t lend him 
much—only a few 
pounds; and they lent 
these sort of unkindly. 

“Gillian says they showed no sympathy— 
merely annoyance and contempt,” said 
Daddy, lighting his pipe. ‘He may have 
imagined some of that; he’s a sensitive chap. 
But it’s plain he struck rotters. He says 
that so long as he lives he’ll writhe at the 
memory of their ‘charity.’ I think, you 
know, that his present impressive dignity is 
due in part to an effort to forget that experi- 
ence. He lost his dignity for a while just 
now; he fairly blazed against those ee 





reer money that Mex have sav ed ce 

And Mother, with her eyes looking so pit 
ful, said: ‘Poor, poor Mr. Gillian! If only 
he had known people like us, who would 
have lent—given—joyously!”’ 


ADDY nodded. Then he took his pipe 

from his mouth and looked at it, folding 
his lips kind of ruefully. “I’m afraid I didn’t 
give Gillian that impression of myself,” he 
said. “I rather lost my temper. You see, 
he’d been imprecating against contemptuous 
lenders and people with money, classing ’em 
all as one, for close to ten minutes; and I felt 
sore. I couldn’t help saying: ‘I don’t know 
why the dickens I have to listen to all this! 
I haven’t lent you any money, Mr. Gillian, 
contemptuously or otherwise. And I shall 
take precious good care I don’t—after listen- 
ing to your observations on lenders. They’re 
not encouraging.’ Gillian told me pretty 
savagely that he’d take care never to ask 
me for a ha’penny. Then we both cooled 
down—were soon all right again.” 

Daddy, putting his pipe in his mouth, 
frowned a little. ‘He made one silly, weak 
remark. He said that, after his borrowing 
experiences, rather than ask anyone again 
for a loan he’d go along to the deep part of 
the river and chuck himself in.” 

That made Mother and me say “Oh-h!” 
both together under our breaths. It was so 
awful to think of, and to think of how the 
poor little Paritt would feel. 

“You don’t think he is in urgent need— 
now?” Mother asked very anxiously. 

“T don’t think urgent,” said Daddy; “but 
T’ll surprise him with the offer of a loan if I 
find he needs it.” 


C WAS through a romp that I lost my ame- 
thyst. It was a beautiful little amethyst, 
shaped like a little, sparkling, mauve-colored 
heart; and I wore it on a dinky gold thread 
chain which went round my neck. Of course 
I wasn’t supposed ever to wear it out-of- 
doors; but on the day I lost it I forgot and 
went out with it on. 

This was on the Saturday that Mother and 
Daddy and Mr. Gillian and all of us went for 
a walk along the river bank, but as the turf 
was squishy in places we climbed up on to a 
road when we got to the red-brick bridge 
which separated our part of the river from 
the deep part. 

When we got back to the inn and I took 
my coat off I remembered I had worn it, and 


(Continued on Page 225) 
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We have openings ince fe w new members in Fire- 
side Industries, a national organization of artis- 
tic home- workers. No experience needed. We 
teach you just what to do and furnish outfit to 
members without extra cost. Satisfaction 
J guaranteed. FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 

You can easily make extra money, in 
| spare hours or full time without leaving 
home. Fascinating work, decorating 
> beautiful art novelties to supply big 
“ demand. Read experiences of suc- 
cessful members. Send 2c now 
for postage on FREE BOOK- 
LET giving full details. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. A425, Adrian, Mich. 





I LL GIVE YOU 


[ need your help. I want to introduce in every 
town a remarkable line of hosiery made by an 
amazing new method. It fits, wears and looks bet- 
ter and retains its appearance of ‘‘newness’’ much 
longer than ordinary hosiery. All I want you to 
do is to WEAR it and when your friends admire 
it tell them where they can buy it. Thisamazing 
plan gives you your hosiery free and enables you 
toearn $10to$15a week besides. Only one woman 
in each locality can have this offer so write me 
today. Mrs. Mary MacDonald, c-o Wearplus 
Co., 346 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. 











THIS SILK 
HOSIERY 





Beau- 
tiful 
silk hosi- 
ery FREE 
if you act 
quickly. 

















Profit Melons Exrly Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Cata- 
log Free. Address nearest office. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Peoria, Ill., Des Moines, Ia., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. 














Establish regular habits by havingsameout- 34 
fitat homeand whentraveling. Patentspring B’¢ 
clasps fasten Little Toidey securely to 
ig seat without marring. Beauti- 
fully eee in durable white 


T-¥ Now You Can Take Baby's Toilet With You— x 


enamel, Folds flat. Convenient 
and o work saver. Order direct. 
or 








Custom requires that welding stationery be Rowen’ We will send 
upon request samples of Invitations, Announcements and Cards, «:!30 
our booklet on “ Wedding Etiquette.” Prices moderate. We solicit 
the patronage of those who desire work of manifest quality, charactet 
and assurance that every detail will be correct and in proper fo:m. 
Dittmar Engraving Company, 814-A Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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i i) Wants nts 


AN IKIBO\ 


TRADE MARK 


PLAY SUIT 
“Shey Make the Children Happy’ 


Co don’t usually mean 
much to boys. But here 
are clothes plus fun! Every boy 
deserves them and your own 
boy should have them — this 
Summer. Low Psy long 
wearing and made in the most 
realistic styles. See them now 
in leading stores everywhere. 
Priced from $1.25 upward. 


Illustrated Catalog sent 
free upon request 
Avpress: 
ANKIBO 


100 Firtn Ave. 
New York City 


World’s Leading Makers of: 


FIREMAN - - INDIAN 
POLICEMAN - COWBOY 
BASEBALL - - CAMPING 
and MASQUERADE SUITS 














| Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 

leather goods, bric-a-brac etc. 1O%ano 15¢ sizes. 
| Sold by 10¢ stores, Mardevere, Drug and Grocery 
| Stores. Mc.Cormicx & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Sonnarie.o Garoens NY. USA 
Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. It isdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 


Northern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 

Ask to see a garment of 

Northern Seal 
‘*The World’s Standard Sealine’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERNSEAL , Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.I., NewYork 
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Am Be aNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under rtd years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back aaaaae and FREE 
NURSE'S ae 
Becamns CHICAGO SCHOOL ‘OF NURSING 
Independent Dept. 35, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


WEDDIN INVITATIONS ENGRAVED 








Latest designs and styles. Excellent 
workmanship. Reasonable Prices. Send 
for Bonafide samples. . <7 
1721 Ranstead St., P 
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it wasn’t there. And though Daddy and me 
kept going up to the road during the next 
week and searching about, we didn’t find it. 
It wasn’t found until the next Saturday after- 
noon. 

Before that afternoon, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Mr. Gillian and the Paritt came to have 
dinner with us; and when Mr. Gillian sat 
down to talk with Daddy before dinner 
Daddy said cheerfully: ‘Well, how are 
things in the business world?” 

And Mr. Gillian said: “I don’t get that 
commission I told you of. I slightly mis- 
understood my instructions, and the deal is 
off.” And you noticed in the lamplight that 
Mr. Gillian’s face looked so moody-fied. 

And Daddy said, ‘‘What an utter nui- 
sance!”’ 


R. GILLIAN nodded, with his lips tight 

together. Then, giving his shoulders a 
little lift, he said: ‘‘It has had a strange se- 
quel, humiliating, but very pleasant in a fash- 
ion. I happened to tell a man on the otherside, 
some time ago, that this commission was of 
considerable importance to me. Today he 
recollected that, and actually volunteered 
to lend me the amount. It was splendid, 
splendid, on the part of a comparative 
stranger.” Mr. Gillian’s face was looking 
brightened. ‘It was a welcome offer,” he 
said. “I expect I shall apply to him next 
month; I scarcely think I can straighten 
things out properly unless I do.”” Then Mr. 
Gillian’s face began to go so moody again. 
“T shall detest applying, though it’s by in- 
vitation. I suppose the easiest course would 
have been to have taken it today when he 
offered it.” 

And Daddy said, quite impatiently, “Why 
on earth didn’t you if you’re likely to 
need it?” 

And Mr..Gillian said, ‘“‘No, no; I want to 
postpone the humiliating hour as long as 
possible.” 

On Thursday morning—this other. Mr. 
Gillian went past our sitting room on his 
way to the station, looking at our window 
and lifting his hat; and the Paritt was with 
him, keeping him company for some of the 
way 

And I said to Mother, might I run and 
catch them up and walk back with the 
Paritt; and I caught them up. 

When we were near the tiny station a 
train—not going Mr. Gillian’s way—stopped 
there, and one man got out; and he came 
toward us; and when he was close you could 
see by his smile that he knew Mr. Gillian. 

“Hullo, Gillian,” he said, ‘I’ve left a note 
at your office, but I thought I’d step off 
when I saw you. There’s another train in 
forty minutes; that’ll suit me. I’ve got to go 
to London—mayn’t be home till tomorrow 
evening.” 

And Mr. Gillian had said in one of his very 
dignified, yet quite friendly ways: ‘Hullo, 
Stobart. I’m afraid I didn’t attend last 
night’s meeting. Nothing of the slightest 
importance, I suppose?” 


HEN this Mr. Stobart, turning to walk 

with us, said: .‘‘ Well, there was—in a 
manner o’ speaking. Though I call it sheer 
nonsense. It’s about the Thrift Club depart- 
ment. They’re all frightened that this 
strike’ll come off ’tween now and Christmas 
and double the price of things; so they want 
us to hand out their money to them at once, 
Saturday evening. I’ll send you a telegram 
Saturday afternoon, if we want you and the 
coin that evening. I don’t think you need 
expect the wire. Still, you’ll be about in case 
it comes?” 

At the station Mr. Gillian kissed Paritt-and 
shook hands with me; and Mr. Stobart said 
to us ‘‘Good-by, my dears,” and me and the 
Paritt walked back. 

And the Paritt said to me in such a proud 
whisper: “Daddy’s a treasurer, and Mr. 
Stobart’s the secker-tree.”” (He meant sec- 
retary.) “It’s a club which working people 
put their money in to save till Christmas.” 

I thought that was such a splendid plan; 
and then I didn’t think any more about it 
till Saturday afternoon. 

We hardly saw Mr. Gillian to speak to 
between that Thursday morning and Satur- 
day. He didn’t call on us in the evening, 


which was so unusual; and on Friday night, 

when he came for the Paritt, who had been 

having tea with us, he wouldn’t stay for 

more than about three minutes. He told 

ts and Daddy that he was “exceedingly 
usy.” 

But when he had gone Mother said that he 
looked as though his head were aching, and 
that perhaps he felt he could not sit and talk. 

The next day, Saturday, he came back a 
little later than usual for his half holiday. It 
was about two o’clock when he passed the inn 
on his way home; and me and Theo, who 
were going to play with the Paritt, thought 
we would catch him up; but Mr. Gillian 
reached his house just before us and went in; 
and me and Theo went in without knocking, 
because Mr. Gillian liked us to. There was 
no one in the dining room. but Mr. Gillian’s 
voice sounded from the kitchen. 

He was speaking to Mrs. Leslie, his old 
housekeeper; and his voice sounded oh! so 
tired, and he was saying: “No, they won’t 
let me see him. I’m afraid he’s seriously ill, 
poor chap. I ought not to be thinking of 
myself; but it’s a knockdown blow to me. 
I thought I was all right when he offered-me 
that loan. Never anticipated he’d be taken 
ill. How could I?” 


F COURSE that made me remember 

what Mr. Gillian had told Daddy—about 
someone who had offered to lend to him. And 
now Mr. Gillian had wanted to see this some- 
one and couldn’t. 

Then Mr. Gillian said: “ After that I acted 
like a fool—went about trying to borrow from 
three or four people. I wanted thirty-two 
pounds. I was offered twelve all together; and 
if you had seen how each of those men steered 
me out of his office, saying he was uncom- 
monly busy!” 

We heard Mr. Gillian give a kind of little 
hiss. “Well, I’ve finished—finally, with bor- 
rowing,” he said. “I gave up; I couldn’t 
have faced another man. Never will. And 
I don’t care what happens now. I’m too sick 
to care.” 

And Mrs. Leslie said: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Francis,” 
(his Christian name, which she always called 
him) ‘‘do we need money very badly?” 

And Mr. Gillian said: “There, there; 
don’t you worry. There’s just a chance I 
shall want some today, that’s all. A tele- 
gram might come. But things must take 
their course.” 

I remembered that Mr. Gillian was per- 
haps to have a telegram from that Mr. 
Stobart—about the Thrift Club money; but 
then I remembered that me and Theo sim- 
ply had no right to hear what Mr. Gillian 
was saying when he didn’t know we were 
here; and I pulled Theo’s arm, and we went 
out of the room to the staircase and called 
softly: “Paritt!” 

And the Paritt’s boots bumped overhead, 
and he called “Hoo! Hullo!” and came 
clumping downstairs ever so fast; and we 
went out to play, after me and Theo had 
shaken hands with Mr. Gillian. 

And presently Mr. Gillian came out to us; 
and he hadn’t put on his hat. It was so 
astonishing to see him out of doors without 
it. His face looked so poorly; and his hair 
looked very kind of old and gray in the sun- 
light, with the breeze lifting it a bit. 

He stood looking at the road which passes 
the inn; and when he saw our car drive off I 
told him that Mother and Daddy and Mary 
were going for a short run. He still watched 
the road after the car was gone, and I 
thought—without thinking very much about 
it—that perhaps he was wondering whether 
the telegraph boy would come into sight. 


HEN Theo asked him to take the tennis 

racket and play with us—because he often 
did—and he did; but he played so badly for 
the first part of the game—almost as badly 
as the Paritt—because he kept watching 
the road instead of the ball. But the tele- 
graph boy didn’t come into sight, and almost 
nearly an hour went by; and Mr. Gillian 
quite gave up watching the road and at- 
tended to the game; and now his face had 
brightened up tremendously, and he was 
enjoying the game and playing finely. 


(Continued on Page 226) 
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The new smooth effect 


“Fror the new smooth, close- 
lying style of dressing the 
hair, Stacomb is invaluable,’’ 
says Blanche Yurka, who played 
the Queen to John Barrymore’s 
‘‘Hamlet.”’ 

Millions of women today know 
this easy, safe way to keep their 
hair soft, lustrous and fashionably 
smooth! 


Stacomb also helps prevent 
dandruff. Not sticky or gummy. 
In jars and tubes, or liquid form, 
at all drug and department stores. 


REC.U.S PAT. OFF 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Q-18 

113 West 18th St., New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a gen- 
erous sample tube of Stacomb. 




















1 00 PROCESS ENGRAVED ‘soo 
EFFECT Calling Cards 
Ladies’ size2 4 x3in. Gentlemen’ssize13x3in. 
panelledand good grade kid finish stock, shaded 
Old Englishlettering, nameonly, 10ceachaddi- 
tionalline. Prepaidin U.S.,send money with or- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
EMIL H, BLUEMEL CO. 
904 So. Main St. - Los Angeles, California 
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And then, without one of us having noticed 


ATHER a direct question, 


isn’t it? And yet it’s 


exactly what many of us are up against every now 
and then—the need (and oftentimes it’s urgent) for a 


certain amount of money by a given time. 


Here is an 


easy, pleasant, dignified plan which will enable you not 
only to answer such a need but to forestall it. 


Here is an Easy, 
Pleasant, Profitable 


Mrs. Fred 

L. Mowlds 

of Pennsylvania 

$4.25 extra ina 
single day 


Miss Florence McGregor 
of Massachusetts 
$1.25 in 15 minutes 


Clip and Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Plan 


s 
Mrs. Inez S. Phinney 


of Maine 
$8.00 in one day 


», Miss Ronda L. Sheppard 
N of Missouri 
» $3.00 extra in less 
» than half a day 


494 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Please tell me, though I assume no obligation in 


asking, all about your cash offer. 


Name_ 





Street 





City. 








Money You Can Earn 
in Spare Time 


HE extra cash offer which we have for you is by no 
means new. Literally hundreds of refined women— 
many of them as busy as only a woman knows how to 
be—are making extra dollars, easily, pleasantly, at odd 


moments. 


They are local subscription representatives 


for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. They have found, as you 
will, that experience is not necessary—but let us send 
you all the interesting details. The coupon will bring 
them, without obligation of any kind. 





GO INTO BUSINESS Fen xonrse 


ate a “‘ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
putit off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 


ANT WORK.4:.? 


~— 18to$60 aweek Retouching photos. Men or women. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guaranteeemploy- 





ey te Invitations & nee Write for Ss, 
The Capitol Star 


Social Engraving Co., Evening Building, Washington, D. C. 
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him before, the telegraph boy was coming 
along the river bank to us, holding a tele- 
gram. 

Mr. Gillian moved past me to meet the 
boy, with his face, all in a second, gone 
whity. He opened the telegram, just half 
looked at it, and then, without taking the 
least notice of us, he walked rather slowly 
past us, and past his house, and on toward 
the next field. 

And me and Theo and the Paritt and the 
telegraph boy, who had come up, kind of 
eyed each other; and then the Paritt said, 
ever so importantly, to the boy, 
“Hoo—no answer.” And the 
boy went. : 

I knew that the telegram 
must be to tell Mr. Gil- 
lian to bring the money 
tonight; and, after about 
ten or eleven seconds, I 
suddenly knew, more 
plainly than anything, 
what had happened to 
make Mr. Gillian so 
troubled. (P.S. And it 
had happened.) I knew 
that Mr. Gillian—because 
he had once expected some 
other money—had perhaps one 
day spent some of the Thrift Club 
money; and now he hadn’t got it all 
and couldn’t get it. And I said to Theo and 
the Paritt, “Wait here.”” And I ran after Mr. 
Gillian and said, ‘‘ Please, are you going walk- 
ing?” 

Then he said in such a hazy way, “Yes, 
I’m going to walk into town—by the road. 
Good-by.” 

Of course I knew he wasn’t going into the 
town, because he wouldn’t dream of going 
without his hat. And I wondered, oh! so 
much, what I ought to say. And I said: 
“Please, you won’t be vexed with me, will 
you, please? But I want you to wait till 
Daddy comes, because, please, he would like 
to lend you a—a hundred pounds.” 


R. GILLIAN quite smiled, only it 

wasn’t a real smile, it was so wretched 
and drowsy and kind of muddled. ‘‘ You are 
talking dreadful nonsense,” he said. “It’s 
the very last thing your daddy would like to 
do.”” And then he lifted his head a bit, but 
he did even that sort of drowsifiedly. ‘He’d 
say very objectionable things. He’s rather 
a character, your daddy—extraordinary tem- 
pered.”” And then he said sort of angrily, 
“But he shan’t say anything to me. I won’t 
see him.” And then he looked down at me 
again. “Go back and play,” he said. “I 
want to be left alone.” 

I turned and went back, but only because 
of what I was thinking. I went, fast as any- 
thing, to Theo, and told the Paritt to move 
away from us; and I whispered to her: ‘Go 
and wait for Mother; and when she comes— 
just the instant!—say that Mr. Gillian is 
troubled about money. Say, will she come 
up to the road to find me and Mr. Gillian, 
and bring some money; all she can?” 

And Theo nodded; and I pointed to the 
red-brick bridge, five or six fields away, which 
the road went over, you know; and I said: 
“Tl try to make Mr. Gillian stay close to 
that.” And Theo nodded again, and I gave 
her a weeny shove toward the inn, and she 
ran off. 

And the Paritt, who was so mystified that 
his mouth was nearly wide open, stared at 
me and stared after her; and then, because 
he was kind of rather especially fond of Theo, 
he went galloping after her. And I ran to 
catch up Mr. Gillian; and when I reached 
him I took hold of his hand and walked with 
him; and I meant never to let go his hand 
even for a second until Mother came. 


E WAS rather astonished to: find me 

holding his hand. But I said, “Please, 
if you are going to the road I’ll go to the 
bridge with you.” 

At the bridge I stepped up onto the road 
with Mr. Gillian; and he stopped and said: 
“Thank you for coming, Beatrix. Good- by. 
Don’t forget Everard in years to come.’ 
That was very strange, though he said it 


I was the Paritt, he bent and gave the top 
of my hair a kiss; and he meant me to let go 
his hand. 

Of course I didn’t. 

And I meant that he should not walk to- 
ward the town, even with me, because the 
river was that way, and there was no need for 
him to be near it. And two or three moments 
before I had had an idea; and now, after I’d 
secretly taken some deep breaths, because I 
could hardly breathe, I said, “Please help 
me find my amethyst.” 

He did staré at me, frowning above his 
blue eyes; and some of their dim, queer look 

had gone, because I had kind of 
roused him, I thought. He 
opened his lips and moved his 
head, as though he didn’t 
know what to say; and he 
put the back of one hand 
against part of his hair, 
which the breeze was 
whisping out, and he 
looked over St. Martin’s 
Summer-Land, and 
then he said, “T’ll look 
for a few minutes.” 
And we walked away from 
the river along the road 
where my amethyst was lost. 
AndI was beginning to breathe 
nearly as much as I wanted to. 
And, you know, I could tell that Mr. 
Gillian was just kind of obeying me without 
remembering what we were supposed to be 
searching for. He hardly ever looked at the 
road near him, just looked at it about half a 
mile away. And his.poor hand was so cold 
in mine—kind of lifeless. 


HE sun had got down quite to the top of 

the hills and was free of clouds again, and 
there was a kind of level light lying across the 
road, which was kind of rough (the road), 
with dried-up puddles in places. And, you 
know, although I hadn’t been thinking much 
about my amethyst, yet, when I saw the light 
showing up these puddle places I began to 
think that perhaps my amethyst had fallen 
right into one of these when it had muddy 
water in it, and so we hadn’t found it. And 
as I couldn’t see Mother coming across the 
fields yet, I told Mr. Gillian what I thought, 
and I began to stop him at each of these 
puddle places and tried to get him to be 
interested and look. 

And at about the third place, oh! I did 
wish we hadn’t looked, for, you see, I saw 
what I thought for a second was only a dinky 
piece of yellowy grass stuff, but then I saw 
that it was a tiny bit of my amethyst’s 
thread chain, with the rest under the mud— 
and quick as ever I could I put my foot on 
it trying to be in time to hide it from Mr. 

GiJlian. For it was so likely that if he saw 
it he would think it was all right about it 
now and wouldn’t stay another moment. 


UT he hadn’t seen, and I took him to the 

next place; and I managed to make him 
look at that for a long time, until Mother, 
whom I had seen leave the inn, was in the 
third field. And at the next place, which was 
not very far from the bridge, I kind of moved 
round while we were looking, so that Mr. 
Gillian’s back was to the fields; and when, 
after I’d been looking and scraping at the 
mud with a weeny twig for almost nearly two 
or three minutes, Mr. Gillian straightened up 
and looked in front of him and said: “It is 
twilight, Beatrix. You must go home at 
once’—and we turned a bit—there was 
Mother standing on the road at the bridge, 
smiling at us. 

And then of course, you know, everything 
was perfectly all right. For Mother made Mr. 
Gillian say that he would take a loan from 
her and Daddy; and she said that Mr. Hall 
would cash a check for them at the inn, as 
he had quite a lot of money in the house from 
selling a field. And while they were saying 
this I ran to get my amethyst; and I came 
back a weeny bit slowly, kind of examining it, 
because, you see, I had to tell Mr. Gillian 
that I had been very deceptive to him about 
it; and it would be kind of dreadful if anyone 
so dignified as him, when he wasn’t troubled, 
were offended with you. 


i kind of absently. Then, as if half thinking But he wasn’t offended. 
NEAN, JAN. 30. 


FRANK C. 


mentand furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write to- 


62 DAYS, $600 to $1700. 
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Every beauty knows where admiring eyes will linger 


Trim, silken ankles have a fascination which the 
truly charming woman never neglects. However 
artfully, however demurely, she is always aware of 
their compelling attraction. And if she is very wise, 
she knows that “Onyx Pointex” silk stockings, with 
their skilfully fashioned heel reinforcement accen- 
tuate every graceful curve of a slender, dainty ankle. 
Silk, with Lisle Top $1 
Style 155, Medium weight gis |S 
Style 255, Service weight. . .. . -) $4.95 
Style 355, “Sheresilk”, the shasrent 1 
weight of pure thread silk . 


“Onyx Pointex” stockings are made from the finest 
gerade of pure Japan silk, especially selected for 
lustre and strength. They are dyed by the latest 
improved processes, in those subtle variations of 
tint and hue which achieve real distinction in style. 
Leading stores everywhere sell “Onyx” Hosiery, 


and especially the “Pointex” styles listed below: 


All Pure Thread Silk 
Style 350, Service weight , 


. . 5 
Style 450, “Sheresilk”, so clear you = $) 
read print through it < 


“Onyx” pater Flosiery 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


@is ‘Onyx’? Hosiery Inc. oe 


Manufacturers + 


New York 


























Isn’t it the Truth? 


The Smith-Joneses have an automo- 
bile, while the Robinson-Browns haven't. 
Sometimes the Smith-Joneses share the 
pleasures of their car with the Robinson- 
Browns. Interesting comments after the 
ride: 


HE SMITH-JONESES: Oh, it’s all 

right, it’s all right. The Robinson- 

Browns are good scouts, and we like to 
take them out nowand then. But they might 
have the decency to be ready somewhere 
near the time we call for them. I suppose 
they were throwing an ear against their silly 
little radio. Well, if they want to hear canned 
music and the prices of oleomargarine and 
peanut butter, all right. But they can’t keep 
us holding down the macadam outside their 
door for one hour and fifteen minutes. 


THE RoBinson-Browns: Of course it was 
nice of them to ask us to go to ride, but they 
needn’t act as though they were running a 
fresh-air fund for orphans. What if we were 
a little late? Is that any reason for keeping 
their old horn barking outside the door the 
way they did? You’d think they were the 
Twentieth Century Limited. They forget 
we’ve waited for them, times enough, before 
they got their automobile and became stuck 
on themselves. 


THE SMITH-JONESES: And another thing. 
It isn’t up to them to run this excursion. 
I don’t mind a suggestion, now and then, but 
I don’t want to be steered out to Dismalia- 
on-the-Sound every time, just because they 
own a 6x10 piece of land out there, and want 
to see if anybody has taken away the topsoil. 
My idea of a good guest is one that lends 
himself to his host’s ideas, a little. 


THE ROBINSON-BROWNS: Well, why did 
they ask us to choose the route, then? I sup- 
pose they wanted to take us up to a lot of 
barbarous mountains, where the roads are 
enough to give you appendicitis. Doesn’t 
it make you sick to hear them talk about 
pastoral beauties, and cows and purling 
brooks, and that rot? When did they get 
that way? 


THE SMITH-JONESES: I wouldn’t mind a 
bit if their children would keep quiet. I like 
children as well as anyone. But when those 
brats sit in the back of the car making noises 
that sound like the motor was skipping or a 
tire had just blown out, I say it’s too much. 
They had me crazy. No; you can’t drive a 
car safely with such an infernal din going on. 
I don’t care if they did get sore. I had to 
speak out. 


THE Rosinson-Browns: I wanted to get 
right out and walk back home when that 
brute of a Smith-Jones flared up about 
Tommy and Ella making a little cooing noise. 
You can’t keep children absolutely quiet. 
The trouble with those people is that they 
give all their affection to that mangy poodle. 
The dirty little thing hopped right into my 
lap and soiled my dress. And those people 
just thought it was clever. 


THE SmiTH-JONESES: Funny, when you 
come to think of it, that whenever we pass a 
tea room that crowd begins to get hungry. 
But you never heard them offer to pay for 
anything, did you? Oh, I know that. 
I wouldn’t let them pay when they’re our 
guests, but I’d like to hear them offer to, 
once in a while. 


THE RosBInson-Browns: They make you 
feel like paupers. I wanted to pay for the 
dinners, and would have done so gladly; but 
they like to lord it over their guests, and 
show what free spenders they are. It’s too 
embarrassing. The Dutch-treat basis makes 
it better all around. 


THE SMITH-JONESES: When we had that 
blow-out, did they lift a finger to help? Not 
they. You’d have thought we blew up the 
tire just to spite them. I didn’t so much 
mind Mrs. Robinson-Brown sitting there in 
the car making so-called witty remarks, but 
it did gall me to have that loafer draping 
himself over the mud guard, blowing cigar 
smoke in my eye and telling me how to put 
the lock nuts on. You’d think he was the 
inventor of the automobile. 
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THE ROBINSON- 
Browns: Of course 
it wasn’t their fault 
that we had a blow- 
out, and had to sit in 
that broiling heat 
and dust for a whole 
blessed hour. Of 
course not. But if 
they’re going to in- 
vite people for a ride, 
you'd think they’d 
have at least one tire 
on the car which 
wasn’t used by Sher- 
man on his march to 
the sea. Certainly I 
offered to help! But 
Smith- Jones thinks 
that if anybody but him laid a finger on their 
old wreck, it would start running backwards, 
ever after. Mechanic? Huh, I wouldn’t 
trust him with a wheelbarrow. 


THE SMITH-JONESES: Never again! 


THE ROBINSON-BRowns: Never again! 


eAchievement Standards for Infants 


be THIS era of intelligence testing it may 
be well to note what a parent may legiti- 
mately expect from a child in the way of ma- 
terial for good stories. All the performances 
cited have been gathered from parents in 
their anecdotage and therefore constitute a 
reliable survey. 

At three days an infant may be expected to 

1. Recognize unerringly his father’s 
thumb as distinguished from all other thumbs 
in the room. 

2. Indicate unmistakably that he is bored, 
by yawning at his aunts and uncles. 

3. Show a sense of humor by laughing at 
his grandfather’s jokes and a sense of the 
pathetic by crying at the attempts of the 
family physician to amuse him. 

At two weeks an infant should 

1. Reveal a sense of the artistic by de- 
stroying the hand-painted rattle presented 
by a maiden aunt. 





we wywere KSe~s 


“tT DID GALL ME TO HAVE THAT LOAFER 
DRAPING HIMSELF OVER THE MUD GUARD, 
BLOWING CIGAR SMOKE IN MY EYE” 


2. Display versa- 
tility in his answers 
to queries by saying 
‘“*Glug-glug’’ in 
Czecho - Slovakian 
when pleased, and 
*““Yeow-yeow”’ in 
Canton Chinese 
when irritated. 

And at six months 
a baby most as- 
suredly may be relied 
upon to 

1. Say ‘How are 
you, daddy? Looks 
like: rain this morn- 
ing.’”’ To the un- 
trained ear of the 
outsider some of the 
syllables in this greeting may be missing, but 
any parent will readily supply them. 

2. Hum any melody, from mother’s rep- 
ertoire of cradle songs to the opening move- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in 
E flat Minor. Here again coarse-grained 
skeptics are warned that if the result does 
not seem strictly up to specifications the 
trouble is with them and not with the little 
darlings. 

From one to four years of age a child’s 
talents multiply rapidly. Usually he can 

1. Read Sanskrit in the original. 

2. Compose lyric and epic poetry of a 
high order. 

3. Play the violin, piano, ukulele or trap 
drum like a master. 





EDITORIAL NOTE: To secure this data par- 
ents have been induced, with great difficulty, 
to talk about their offspring. 


—E.ias LIEBERMAN. 


Modern Literature 


“ HAT book,” explained the highbow 
critic as he fingered the latest realistic 
novel, “is worthy of a high place in our esti- 
mation.” 
“You are right,” agreed the cautious par- 
ent, thinking of his growing daughters, “the 
higher the better; preferably out of reach.” 














A CRISIS IN DENTISTRY 


MR. HIPPO INSISTS UPON AN APPLICATION OF 
LOCAL ANESTHETIC 
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The Sketch 


HAD been painting happily all 

morning, it was a perfect day, 
everything had gone right, I was 
well pleased with my sketch and 
thought it quite the best I had done 
all summer. Two fields away a man 
and a woman were digging potatoes or some- 
thing. Every now and then they would stand 
talking together, evidently about me, from 
the way they looked over in my direction. 
Just as I stood up to collect my belongings, 
the man started across the field where they 
were working, climbed the fence and strode 
over to the second fence, close to which I was 
installed. Isaid to myself, “I won’t pack up 
till he comes. He must know this place so 
well it will please him to see the sketch.” 
He leaned over the fence and looked at the 
sketch without saying a word. Then he 
turned, put his hands up to his mouth and 
shouted to the woman across the fields: 
“°TAIN’T WUTH COMIN’ FOR.” 
— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


Better Halves 


EORGE and I both agreed that we mar- 
ried men would be better off for a day 
away from our home fires now and then. Just 
to prove that we still could make out per- 
fectly well by ourselves, said George. Get 
along without the feminine touch, I added. 
Show our wives we can take care of ourselves, 
explained George. “The better half!” I 
chuckled. ‘You said it!” George agreed. 
“Hahahahaha!” 

“George will call for me in the car about 
six tomorrow morning,” I mentioned to 
Angela that night. “We're going to try a 
little fishing. Don’t bother; I can get every- 
thing ready.” 

“Have you packed 
asked. 

“Oh, I’ll slap something together in the 
morning,” I said casually. “Are my rods in 
the attic?” 

My rods were not in the attic. An hour 
later Angela found them in my bureau. 
Whoever it was had hidden them there I 
shall never know. 

“And have you got your trout basket?” 
asked Angela. 

Oddly enough, I did not have my trout 
basket. Nor my waders, now that Angela 
mentioned them. No, come to think of it, 
nor my bait can either. They were all in the 
attic, I explained. 

When I came down from the attic storming 
about whoever it was that always mislays 
everything I own, I found them all laid out 
on the bed, and Angela busy in the top of my 
closet. 

“You'll want your knapsack of course,” 
she called down, “and your fly book? And 
your heavy socks?” 

“T’ll be in the library,” I replied. “Don’t 
bother about the rest. I’ve got everything I 
need.” 

“Then you don’t need your reel and fish- 
hooks?” asked Angela innocently as I 
started downstairs for the newspapers. 

Angela woke me up at dawn the next 
morning. I was a little startled to see her 
fully dressed. 

“What in thunder are you getting up for?” 
I inquired. “I can do everything myself all 
right. Now you go right back to sleep.” 

“You’d better wear your heavyweights,” 
she replied. ‘I’ve laid them out on the chair. 
Will a half dozen sandwiches be enough?” 

“Don’t forget to put in the salt and pep- 
per!” I shouted as she disappeared toward 
the kitchen. These women are apt to forget 
everything. 

By Jove, if it wasn’t for the men they 
wouldn’t know how to take care of them- 
selves. The better half! ‘“‘Oh, Angela, where’s 
my fishing coat?” I shouted. 

“Down here!” she called. ‘Have you got 


any lunch?” she 


your pipe?” 


“Of course I have my pipe!’”’ What did 
she take me for anyway? A fisherman for- 
getting his pipe! “It’s in my pocket—that is, 
it ought to be right here—now, who the 
devil 2 

“Here it is on your smoking stand,” called 
Angela. 

The telephone rang just as I was sitting 
down to breakfast. ‘‘For you, dear!” said 
Angela. 





(Continued on Page 230) 
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(Continued from atl 229) 


“Tt was George,” I explained later as I 
hung up the receiver. ‘‘He says his wife 
thinks the weather is too threatening for him 
to go fishing, and she wants us both over for 
a little mah-jongg this afternoon. Isn’t that 
the very deuce, though? And after I’ve gone 
to all the trouble getting ready!” 


















A Boott Towel 
after shaving 


Boott Towels will not hurt the most tender 
skin, but will wipe thoroughly dry. You 
may pat or rub; they absorb all the 
moisture quickly and easily. 

Boott Towels are bright-white, soft, 
long-wearing and economical. They cost so 
little and wear so long that they ensure you 
a bountiful supply of towels at sma!l cost. 


Buy Boott Towels in packages of six 
from your Dealer. 


—CoreEy Forp. 


Hark, Hark, the Alarm! 
(Stenographer’s Lyric) 


T’S only in novels 

That maidens in hovels 

Are led by a prince to the kirk; 
It’s only in story 
That fortune and glory 

Descend on a poor little clerk. 
But here in this dreary 
Old vale, just a weary 

Reality prods me to work! 


Meditations of a Modern Maid 


BECOMING hat never cost too much; 
an ugly one never was a bargain. 

Perhaps one reason love in a cottage has 
gone out is that young couples can’t afford a 
detached dwelling. 

If one is homely one does not dare be late 
to an appointment, but if one is pretty there 
is no object in being on time. 

The man who wrote “Be good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever,’’ may not 
have known all the circumstances. 

When women begin to talk about the psy- 
chology of clothes it is usually too late for 
clothes to do them any good. 


—McCreapy Huston. 


True community spirit will prevail when 
the length of a woman’s skirt, as announced 
annually from Paris, determines the height 
of a street-car step in the United States. 
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BAT HASWEET 





To keep you lovely 
all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 


Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
athes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthy and smooth asvelvettothe touch. 
Then for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c and $1.00 at drug and dept. stores. 


FREE —A toc can sent free if you write us 
C.S.Welch Co., Dept.H. J.,1907 Park Ave.,N.Y. 


Learn Stenography 
at Home eck" "Motes “buck Guar: 


nty. Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Genre Reporting, Secretarial 
courses taught by ourimproved home-study method, makes 
you efficient in short time. Few minutes’ study daily in spare time 
enables many to double salary. Enormous demand for graduates 
Free employment service. Don't start any business course until you 
get our Free Sch: hip Plan. Send for illustrated book today. 


National Business Institute, Dept. 108, 3902 Sheridan Rd. Chicago 
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WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
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approved by physicians for devel- 
oping chest, legs, arms, back or ab- 
dominal muscles. Also tells how 
you put up “ Busy-Kiddie’’ in any 
doorway without marring or 
scratching woodwork—no screws. 
Up in two minutes; down in one. 
Get this new free book. It tells 


the 


outfit. Write today. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


Box 


health-making 
and fun-making 
exercises for chil- 
dren—every one 


story of a home gymnasium 


Jenkintown, Pa. 











A New Kind of Glass 


Sold at the price of Ordinary Glass 


ASK your denies to tell you all about this wonder- 
ful new glass. So tough and strong it will 
stand the wear and tear of kitchen use. Heat re- 
sisting. Easy to clean, sanitary. Many useful 
shapes and sizes. 


RO oe 


Kold-or-Hot Sanitary Food Kompaks fit snugly 
on top of one another and double the capacity of 
any refrigerator, cupboard or kitchen cabinet. 
Ingeniously constructed so you can convert them 
from ventilated to non-ventilated type or back 
again by a turn of the hand. 


‘ E. MARSDEN GLASS WORKS, Inc. 
00 Fifth Avenue New York City 








Carbona removes the unsightly Grease Spot 
which the head leaves on upholstery. Going over 
the entire surface of the upholstery will make 


it like new. Leaves absolutely no after-odor. 


CARBONA 


Cleans Furniture Upholstery 


For Safety's Sake-de: 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid a. 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & 1. Size Bottles-at all Drug Stores 











URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course. 
Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ere is high-p 
leaning help 


—a Grand Prize Eureka for your use 
during spring housecleaning 


Campaign April 13th 
to May 29th 


Let there be no hesitation or delay in your 
acceptance of this wonderful special offer of 
FREE cleaning help. 


Why should you sentence yourself to the tre- 
mendous extra labor of the old way of cleaning 
house when you can so easily enjoy the new 
way this spring? . 


Old cleaning methods were good enough as 
long as a better way was unknown, but the 
woman who clings to them today is only sen- 
tencing herself to long hours of cruel and un- 
necessary hardship. 


It is so very easy to obtain the matchless help 
of the Grand Prize Eureka. Simply telephone 
the Eureka dealer near you—or, if you do not 
know his name, sign and mail the coupon be- 
low. The Eureka will be delivered to your 
door and called for after you have finished 
housecleaning. 


Eureka National Educational 





* This generous offer is made—for a limited time 


only—as a feature of the great Eureka National 
Educational Campaign. We want women every- 
where to learn what more than a million Eureka 
users already know—the amazing ease, speed 
and thoroughness with which the high-powered 
Eureka performs so vast a variety of cleaning 
tasks, and the superiority that has made this 
Grand Prize Cleaner the repeated first choice 
of world authorities in so many lands. 


Should you decide that you want to keep the 
Eureka, a special low $4.75 down payment and 
very easy terms are also available for the dura- 
tion of this offer. But remember that Eureka’s 
housecleaning help is FREE—that you are 
placed under no obligation in accepting it. 


Remember, too, that this great offer holds good 
for a short time only. Accept it quickly so 
that you may be sure to have the Eureka when 


~ you need it. 


EurEKA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S$. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


UREK 


VACUUM CLEANE 
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It Gets the Dirt 











“Your Cheapest Servant is 
Electricity” 





A 


COUPON 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

At no cost or obligation to me, 
lease deliver a Grand Prize 
ureka Vacuum Cleaner for 

free use during my spring 

housecleaning. 


Naine 


Address 








City__ = 
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Wake up those dormant gums 


when and while you brush your teeth 


Your GUMS are dormant. 
They are asleep because the food 
you eat gives them no stimula- 
tion, no exercise, no life. These 
they need and you can give to 
them if you will—you can keep 
your gums firm and healthy with 
Ipana Tooth Paste in a minute 
or two a day. 


* * * 


To care for the gums, the den- 
tists will tell you, is just as nec- 
essary as to caré for the surface 
of the teeth—even more so. 


You should massage your 
gums gently when and while you 
brush your teeth. With daily care 
of this kind they will be firm and 
healthy with a circulation of rich 
red blood within their walls. 


Otherwise, under a modern 
diet of soft food and creamy 
sauces, the gums are cheated of 
the natural stimulation that 
rough, coarse food once gave. 


The cause of weak gums 
is soft food 
““No item in our modern diet,” 
says one widely known author- 
ity, “is capable of giving our 
jaws more than an insignificant 
amount of exercise. Certainly 
there is nothing about the mas- 
tication of the average meal to 
produce stimulation and growth 
of the cellular elements of the 
gum tissue. Were we to depend 
upon the natural agencies for 
the health of the oral tissues, we 
might well despair of ever con- 
trolling dental degeneration and 


>»? 


infection. . 
That’s a pretty strong state- 

ment. But the writer by no means 

exaggerates the case, forsoft food 














and hasty eating cheat the gums 
of exercise and bring about 
these gum troubles so difficult 
to master. 


Dental authorities every- 
where are making great prog- 
ress in combating troubles of 
the gingiva (gum structure). 


How Ipana helps the dentists 
in strengthening tender gums 
Thousands of dentists to whom 
Ipana has been demonstrated 
recommend it strongly. Many 
of them order a daily massage 
with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the 
brush. For Ipana not only 
cleanses teeth safely but tones 
and strengthens understimu- 
lated gum tissues. This it can 
do because of the presence of 
ziratol, an antiseptic hemostatic 


used by the profession to allay 
bleeding and to restore gum tis- 
sue to its normal tonicity. 


Make a trial of Ipana 
for one month 
I pana isan aid to the dentist, not 
a substitute for him. Ask him 
about its properties, its fine 
cleansing power, its delicious 
taste. Then switch to it for one 
month. See for yourself how 
good, how effective, it really is. 


Despite the coupon on this 
page, the best thing to do is to 
get a large tube at your nearest 
drug store. The ten-day tube can 
only start the good work. A full- 
size tube, which will last for a 
hundred brushings, will show 
you the start of firmer, harder, 
healthier gums, and a clean, sweet 
and wholesome mouth. 





' Perhaps your own tooth- 


brush seldom shows pink” 
—perhaps it never does. 
Still, you can build no bet- 
ter foundation for the 
health—present and fu- 
ture—of your gums and 
teeth than to brush them 
twice daily with this de- 
lictous dentifrice. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S55 
42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 
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